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AN  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEM.^ 

sand  one  hundred  and  fifty  students  regis- 
iversity  this  year  [1893-94],  two  thousand 
nty-six  are  under  the  charge  of  the  Faculty 
}.  This  faculty  is  the  direct  successor  of 
10,  was  known  as  the  Faculty  of  Harvard 
3t,  the  same  faculty  as  far  as  conditions  of 
emed,  but  it  has  different  and  heavier  re- 
hange  of  name,  which  makes  it  seem  strange 
graduates,  was  made  when  the  Graduate 
School  were  placed  under  its  jurisdiction, 
prees  in  Arts  or  Science  conferred  by  the 
sted  to  its  care.  It  is  well  to  remember  in 
;his  faculty  with  all  its  cares,  enlarged  not 
;h  but  by  two  important  additional  trusts,  is 
1  numbers  or  selection  than  it  would  have 
ined  in  name  and  jurisdiction  simply  the 
3oUege. 

Ii  this  paper  seeks  to  discuss  is,  how  this 

umple  organization  of  a  few  administrative 

actively  with  a  body  of  students  which  num- 

1870,  which  includes  nearly  two  thousand 

two  hundred  now,  and  which,  ten  years  hence,  may  number  over 

^  This  article  was  prepared  by  Mr.  BoUes  very  shortly  before  his  death, 
alihough  the  subject  had  been  long  in  his  mind,  as  earlier  drafts  of  the  article 
and  as  many  conversations  could  testify.  It  should  be  stated  that  Mr.  BoUes 
did  not  claim  that  the  remedy  herein  suggested  is  the  best ;  he  was  fully  aware 
of  the  difficulty  of  suggesting  any  remedy  that  would  be  immediately  feasible; 
but  he  hoped  to  caU  attention  to  the  grave  problem  which  confronts  the  Uni- 
versity, and,  by  promoting  discussion,  to  hasten  a  solution.  —  Editor. 
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three  thousand  ?  At  present  it  is  assumed  that  an  administra- 
tive officer  can  perform  one  duty  towards  two  thousand  or  three 
thousand  students  as  intelligently  as  he  could,  in  former  years, 
discharge  two  or  three  duties  towards  six  hundred  students.  As 
the  University  has  grown,  fewer  duties  have  been  assigned  to 
certain  officers,  but  relief  has  not,  as  a  rule,  taken  the  form  of 
reducing  the  number  of  students  to  be  known  and  dealt  with  by 
particular  officers.  The  present  Becorder,  for  example,  has 
charge  of  2,176  records,  where  the  Registrar  in  1870  was  re- 
sponsible for  only  six  hundred.  It  is  only  by  a  fiction  that  the 
Recorder  can  be  assumed  to  have  any  personal  knowledge  of 
even  a  half  of  the  men  whose  absences  he  counts,  whose  petitions 
he  acts  upon,  and  against  whose  petty  delinquencies  he  remon- 
strates, yet  the  fiction  is  maintained  while  its  absurdity  keeps  on 
growing.  From  time  to  time  recognition  of  the  feebleness  of  the 
old  system  has  led  to  attempts  to  modify  it,  and  to  create  officers 
whose  jurisdiction  should  extend  over  only  a  reasonable  number 
of  students.  In  the  spring  of  1886  the  special  students  in  the 
College  were  placed  under  the  particular  supervision  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty,  and  soon  after  this  Committee  adopted  the 
plan  of  parceling  out  its  students  among  its  members  and  mak- 
ing each  member  an  ^^ adviser"  for  the  students  assigned  to  his 
direction.  Here  was  a  confession  of  the  inability  of  the  old  system 
to  govern  special  students  and  an  engrafting  upon  it  of  a  new 
and  money-saving  device.  Instead  of  having  new,  salaried  ad- 
ministrative officers  to  share  duties  with  the  old  ones,  a  group  of 
sympathetic  members  of  the  Faculty  was  formed  to  do  well,  with- 
out extra  pay,  what  the  proper  officers  could  only  do  inefficiently. 
It  is  amusing,  if  not  instructive,  to  remember  that  an  earlier  and 
alternative  suggestion  was  to  get  rid  of  special  students. 

Thanks  to  the  zeal  and  tact  of  the  Special  Student  Committee, 
the  system  of  advisers  commended  itself  to  the  Faculty,  and  was 
extended  to  the  Freshmen  Class,  though  in  a  somewhat  modified 
form.  The  Committee  of  Freshman  advisers  was  not  given  full 
control  over  the  entering  class,  in  fact  it  was  asked  to  do  little  more 
than  to  supervise  the  choice  of  Freshman  elective  studies,  and 
then  to  keep  a  friendly  eye  upon  the  class  during  its  first  year. 
Even  this  was  asked  of  it  more  by  implication  than  by  specific 
voter.     That  more  was  not  required  of  this  Committee  was  due 
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to  the  impassibility  of  finding  in  the  Faculty  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  possessed  of  the  proper  qualities  of  head  and  heart  to  do 
as  much  for  the  Freshmen  as  the  Special  Student  Committee  was 
doing  for  its  prot^g^s.  Even  with  their  simpler  duties,  some 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Freshman  Advisers  have  performed 
their  task  in  so  perfunctory  a  way,  that  in  order  to  strengthen 
its  ranks,  the  Committee  has  called  into  it  young  instructors  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Faculty.  Perhaps  the  wonder  is  that 
anything  higher  than  perfunctory  service  should  be  given  in  tasks 
of  this  kind  by  men  who  are  employed  as  teachers,  and  whose 
work  as  teachers  suffers  as  their  administrative  cares  and  burdens 
increase. 

The  principal  recognition  which  a  possible  newer  and  better 
system  of  administration  has  received  was  given  when,  in  addi- 
tion to  Harvard  College,  the  Ghraduate  and  Scientific  Schools 
were  placed  in  charge  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  At 
that  time  the  sixth  statute  of  the  University  was  amended  to 
contain  the  following  :  — 

*^  A  Faculty  may,  at  its  discretion,  delegate  any  of  its  powers  relating 
to  ordinary  matters  of  administration  and  discipline,  except  the  power 
to  inflict  the  penalties  of  dismission  and  expulsion,  to  Administrative 
Boards,  nominated  from  among  its  members  by  the  President,  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  Corporation  with  the  consent  of  the  Overseers.  Every 
soch  Board  shall  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Faculty  from  which 
it  is  appointed.  Any  Administrative  Board  established  for  Harvard 
College  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  fifteen  members." 

Inunediatdy  after  the  adoption  of  this  statute,  Administrative 
Boards  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  College,  the  Graduate  School,  and  the  Scientific  School,  and 
they  have  saved  the  Faculty  from  an  enormous  amount  of  routine 
work.  The  Ghraduate  School  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  is 
readily  managed  by  its  Dean,  Administrative  Board,  and  Dean's 
Assistant,  and  the  Scientific  School  with  two  hundred  and  eighty 
men  is  vigorously  handled  by  a  similar  administrative  force. 
Graduate  students  are,  of  course,  not  subject  to  many  of  the  minor 
regulations  which  apply  to  inmiature  students,  but  questions  re- 
lating to  their  degrees  and  choice  of  studies  require  those  who 
deal  with  them  to  have  much  familiarity  with  their  individual 
needs,  peculiarities,  and  records.     In  the  Scientific  School  the 
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Dean  and  lus  assistants  know  every  student  registered  with  them, 
and  a  clear  personal  understandhig  is  possible  of  every  case 
which  requires  their  action. 

When  Harvard  College  is  scrutinized  a  diflFerent  state  of  affairs 
is  at  once  found.  From  the  1,656  students  registered  in  the 
College,  162  special  students  may  be  deducted,  since  they  have 
been  seen  to  be  well  managed  by  the  Committee  on  Special  Stu- 
dents. There  remain,  however,  nearly  1,500  young  men  who 
are  intrusted  to  one  Dean  and  Administrative  Board  to  control, 
with  theoretically  the  same  degree  of  interest  and  efficiency  that 
the  Graduate  and  Scientific  School  students  are  controlled. 
Where  other  Deans  and  Boards  have  half  the  number  of  stu- 
dents allotted  to  them  which  they  could  manage  with  intelligent 
justice,  the  Dean  and  Board  of  the  College  have  three  times  this 
maximum  number  hedped  upon  them,  and  still  the  number  grows 
year  by  year.  It  is  only  necessary  to  state  these  facts  to  make 
it  clear  either  that  the  Dean  of  Hiurard  College  is  called  upon  to 
accomplish  an  impossibility,  or  that  what  in  the  past  have  been 
considered  the  natural  duties  of  the  Dean  or  officer  performing 
similar  functions,  have  been  gradually  changed  or  reduced  by 
force  of  circumstances.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  present  Dean 
and  Recorder  struggle  to  do  their  theoretical  duty  with  a  zeal 
which  commands  both  admiration  and  pity.  The  chief  >compen- 
sation  for  their  inevitable  failure,  and  for  tiieir  sacrifice  of  health, 
is  found  in  the  warm  regard  which  their  efforts  engender  in  the 
students  whom  they  seek  to  serve. 

The  subdivision  of  jurisdiction  which  is  provided  for  by  the 
sixth  statute  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  in  governing  students 
it  is  wisest  to  deal  collectively  with  those  whose  courses  of  study 
most  nearly  resemble  each  other  in  grade  or  kind.  Thus  Gradu- 
ate Students  are  set  under  one  Board,  Scientific  Students  under 
another,  while  the  College,  regardless  of  its  size,  is  placed  under 
a  third.  Distribution  in  dormitories  or  dining-halls  has  no  bear- 
ing upon  the  grouping  for  administrative  purposes.  In  other 
words,  the  division  of  jurisdiction  accomplished  by  the  sixth 
statute  has  regard  for  the  students'  minds  rather  than  for  their 
bodies.  It  considers  the  degrees  which  they  are  to  take,  rather 
than  the  guardianship  of  their  morals  and  bodies.  So  far  as  the 
Graduate  School  and  the  Scientific  School  are  concerned,  both 
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being  at  present  small  in  numbers,  this  division  of  jurisdiction 
works  no  eyil.  It  is  when  a  single  Board  is  asked  not  only  to 
regulate  the  studies,  but  to  guard  the  health  and  to  scrutinize 
the  moral  tone  of  1,500  young  men  that  the  system  which  ignores 
numbers  and  geographical  distribution  breaks  down.  If  it  be 
determined  openly  that  the  health  and  morals  of  Harvard  under- 
graduates are  not  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Dean  and  Board 
of  the  College,  then  the  present  system  may  be  perpetuated,  but 
if  this  determination  is  not  reached,  then  either  the  system  must 
be  changed  or  the  preibent  attempt  to  accomplish  the  impossible 
will  go  on  until  something  snaps. 

Looked  at  as  men,  rather  than  as  mere  numbered  minds.  Har- 
vard students  fall  naturally  into  three  groups,  — those  who  lodge 
and  board  at  home;  those  who  lodge  and  board  in  private  houses 
in  Cambridge,  yet  who  are  cut  off  from  home  influence;  and  those 
who  lodge  in  dormitories  and  who  board  together  in  large  or 
small  clubs.  With  average,  well-behaved  members  of  the  first 
group  the  administrative  officers  have  almost  nothing  to  do,  and 
if  the  third  group  did  not  exist,  the  same  might  be  said  of  mem- 
bers of  the  second  group,  for  many  of  them  are  so  quietly  and 
comfortably  housed  that  they  are  seldom  heard  from.  The  third 
group,  however,  does  exist,  and  it  is  a  very  large  and  compact 
group,  and  one  full  of  rich,  warm  life  incessantly  active.  It 
draws  into  its  activity  a  large  number  of  the  men  who  live  in 
private  houses,  and  in  combination  with  them  it  offers  the  most 
interesting  question  for  administrative  solution. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Harvard  may  eventually  free  itself 
from  aU  its  remaining  parental  responsibility  and  leave  students' 
habits,  health,  and  morals  to  their  individual  care,  confining  it- 
self to  teaching,  research,  and  the  granting  of  degrees.  Before 
it  can  do  this  it  must  be  freed  from  dormitories.  As  long  as 
fifteen  hundred  of  its  students  live  in  monastic  quarters  provided 
or  approved  by  the  University,  so  long  must  the  University  be 
held  responsible  by  the  city,  by  parents,  and  by  society  at  lajrge, 
for  the  sanitary  and  moral  condition  of  such  quarters.  The  dor- 
mitory system  implies  and  necessitates  oversight  of  health  and 
morals.  The  trouble  to-day  is  that  the  administrative  machinery 
in  use  is  not  capable  of  doing  all  that  is  and  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected of  it.     This  trouble  will  grow  greater  as  the  College  gains 
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in  numbers,  and  the  dormitory  system  expands,  yet  no  way  is 
suggested  for  making  the  future  safe.  Harvard  College  with  one 
Dean  and  one  administrative  Board  cannot  in  reason  be  held 
responsible  for  the  health,  morals,  and  studies  of  1,656  students. 
Its  present  Dean,  self-sacrificing  and  conscientious  to  a  fault,  is 
exhausting  his  strength  in  attempting  to  do  equal  justice  and 
kindness  to  this  army,  nearly  one  third  of  which  changes  each 
year.  Can  Harvard  College  be  divided  ?  If  it  can  be,  shall  the 
division  be  by  classes  or  territorially  ? 

The  principal  objection  to  further  subdivision  is  sentimental. 
It  was  shock  enough  to  our  love  for  that  which  is  old  and  time- 
honored  to  abolish  the  Faculty  of  Harvard  College,  and  to  make  the 
College  only  one  of  three  departments  in  the  charge  of  a  Faculty 
with  a  long,  new  name.  If  hands  were  laid  upon  the  College, 
with  the  intention  of  cutting  it  into  two  or  three  pieces,  there 
might  be  an  end  to  patience  and  a  slaughter  of  innovators.  It 
may  also  be  said  that  there  are  business  reasons  for  keeping  the 
significance  of  the  name  Harvard  College  unclouded,  since  most 
of  the  great  trusts  under  which  the  University  flourishes  have 
been  made  in  favor  of  Harvard  College.  Upon  this  point,  how- 
ever, small  stress  need  be  laid,  for  it  is  not  the  substance  which 
is  threatened  with  change,  but  only  the  arrangement  of  that  sub- 
stance. 

While  it  is  easy  to  point  out  difficulties  and  to  argue  in  favor 
of  their  removal,  it  is  not  so  simple  to  suggest  remedies  or  to 
assert  that  what  may  be  suggested  as  remedies  would  not  prove 
worse  than  the  original  woes.  Thus  far  I  have  made  statements 
in  which  I  have  strong  faith.  In  the  remainder  of  this  paper  I 
wish  to  offer  suggestions,  not  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  dogmatizes, 
but  in  that  of  one  who  thinks  aloud,  hoping  at  least  to  awaken 
argument  or  to  stir  thought.  If  the  College  is  too  large  for-  its 
Dean  and  Administrative  Board  to  manage  in  the  way  most  certain 
to  benefit  its  students,  it  should  be  divided,  using  as  a  divisor 
the  number,  say  500,  which  experts  may  agree  in  thinking  is  the 
number  of  young  men  whom  one  Dean  and  Board  should  be 
expected  to  know  and  govern  effectively.  In  making  this  division, 
the  division  should  be  by  territorial  lines  rather  than  by  class  lines, 
in  order  not  only  to  keep  as  continuous  as  possible  the  connection 
between  those  who  govern  and  those  who  are  governed,  but  to 
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present  for  manipulation  a  body  which  is  compact  geographically 
as  well  as  homogeneous  in  intellectual  interest.  For  example,  if 
this  plan  were  carried  into  effect,  the  University  authorities 
wotdd  dissolve  the  Administrative  Board  of  Harvard  College  and 
appoint  in  its  place  four  administrative  boards  to  take  charge 
respectively  of  Holworthy  Division  or  College,  Wadsworth  Divi- 
sion, Quincy  Division,  and  Agassiz  Division,  which  should 
share  among  them  the  College  dormitories,  private  dormitories 
and  private  houses  in  such  manner  as  to  yield  as  even  an  appor- 
tionment of  the  undergraduate  population  as  possible.  At  pres- 
ent the  members  of  administrative  boards  must  be  selected  from 
among  members  of  the  Faculty.  To  the  several  divisional  boards 
it  would  be  wise  to  admit  the  proctors  who  lived  in  the  dormitories 
included  in  their  respective  areas.  In  my  judgment  nothing 
would  add  more  to  the  quiet  and  respectability  of  dormitory  life 
than  the  introduction  of  a  Dean's  family  into  one  of  the  build- 
ings under  that  Dean's  authority.  It  would  also  add  greatly  to 
the  effectiveness  of  University  influence  over  younger  students  if 
conspicuously  strong  characters  among  older  students  were  given 
official  standing  as  helpers  in  the  work  of  maintaining  general 
order,  health,  and  decorum. 

The  localizing  of  discipline  and  administrative  control  in  the 
way  outlined  would  go  far  towards  removing  the  appearance  of 
general  chaos  which  now  oppresses  new  students  as  they  enter 
the  University,  and  which  hangs  over  some  of  them  during  their 
entire  college  course.  There  is  something  very  ugly  in  the  possi- 
bility of  a  young  man's  coming  to  Cambridge,  and  while  here 
sleeping  and  studying  alone  in  a  cheerless  lodging,  eating  alone 
in  a  dismal  restaurant,  feeling  himself  unknown,  and  so  alone  in 
his  lectures,  his  chapel,  and  his  recreations,  and  not  even  having 
the  privilege  of  seeing  his  administrative  officers  who  know  most 
of  his  record  without  having  to  explain  to  them  at  each  visit  who 
he  is  and  what  he  is,  before  they  can  be  made  to  remember  that 
he  is  a  living,  hoping,  or  despairing  part  of  Harvard  College. 

Memorial  Hall,  packed  with  1,100  men  feeding  or  struggling 
to  be  fed,  offers  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  student  life.  The  hall  can  accommodate  about  six 
hundred  men  comfortably  and  in  a  way  to  refine  them  and  make 
their  dining-hours  attractive,  but  when  the  number  is  nearly 
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doubled,  comfort,  refinement,  and  attraction  vanish,  and  in  their 
place  come  gmmbling,  irritability,  bad  manners,  and  bribes  to 
waiters.  Similarly,  the  insufficient  dormitory  accommodations 
and  the  distribution  of  rooms  by  the  drawing  of  numbers  in  the 
Bursar's  office  tend  to  make  student  life  unsociable  and  dis- 
jointed by  rendering  the  segregation  of  friends  in  a  building  an 
impossibility*  The  tendency  to  cure  this  enforced  scattering  of 
congenial  men  by  grouping  them  in  clubs,  where,  within  closed 
doors,  they  enjoy  and  even  abuse  immunity  from  public  or  official 
contact,  is  nowhere  looked  upon  as  one  to  be  fostered. 

In  the  present  state  of  affairs  the  College  is  imperfectly  gov- 
erned, and  student  social  life  is  stunted  and  distorted.  If  by  the 
formation  of  several  colleges  where  there  is  now  one,  it  became 
possible  not  only  to  govern  students  more  successfully  but  to  en- 
courage their  natural  grouping  in  dormitories  and  around  congenial 
dining-tables,  welcome  gain  would  be  made  for  the  present  and  a 
grave  danger  removed  from  the  path  of  the  future.  If  a  beginning 
is  once  made  in  the  establishment  of  separate  colleges  under  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  it  would  of  course  be  natural  that 
the  future  growth  of  the  University  should  adapt  itself  to  the 
new  order  of  things.  Buildings  would  take  a  form  suitable'to 
the  joint  accommodation  of  students  and  a  professor's  family  ; 
the  dining-hall  might  form  a  part  of  the  structure  and  a  common 
room  for  study,  reading  or  social  meeting  might  break  the  bar- 
rack-like monotony  of  the  dormitory  of  to-day. 

From  those  to  whom  these  criticisms  and  suggestions  do  not 
commend  themselves,  I  gladly  withdraw  them,  and  in  their  place 
present  a  bare  fact  as  it  must  be  seen  by  aU  who  know  the  Col- 
lege :  In  1840  the  College  contained  250  students  ;  in  1850,  300; 
in  1860,  450  ;  in  1870,  600;  in  1880,  800;  in  1890,  1,800;  in 
1894,  1,600.  What  will  be  its  membership  in  1900  or  in  1950  ? 
At  the  latter  time,  if  the  rate  of  growth  and  our  present  admin- 
istrative system  are  maintained,  the  Dean  and  Recorder  of  Har- 
vard College  will  be  personally  caring  for  6,500  individuals,  with 
all  of  whom  they  will  be  presumed  to  have  an  intelligent  acquaint- 
ance 

Frank  Bdles,  LL,  B.,  '82. 
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TBUE  AMEBICANISM. 

ORATION  DKUTEBED  BEFORE  THE  PHI  BETA  KAPPA  SOCIETT,  IN  BANDERS 
THEATRE,  THURSDAY,  JUNE  28,   IBM. 

The  most  splendid  chapter  in  modem  history  is  that  which 
tells  of  the  rise  of  the  New  Learning  in  Europe  and  in  England. 
It  has  aU  the  unspeakable  charm  of  spring,  and  all  the  glory  of 
awakening  life  which  Michael  Angelo  drew  on  the  vaulting  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  and  called  the  creation  of  Adam.  Men  struggled 
up  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  much  sore  labor. 
That  they  won  through  as  they  did  was  due  to  the  bringing  up 
from  their  hiding  places  all  that  was  left  of  the  writings  and  the 
art  of  Rome  and  Greece.  In  the  fragments  of  these  two  great 
literatures  were  revealed  the  thought,  the  beauty,  and  the  history 
of  a  high  and  long  forgotten  civilization.  The  discovery  roused 
the  intellect  of  Europe  from  its  long  sleep.  For  centuries  this 
awakening  was  called  the  revival  of  learning ;  and  the  burst  of 
genius  in  literature  and  art  and  thought,  which  followed  hard 
upon  it,  has  never  been  equaled  in  richness  of  production  or  in 
exuberance  of  life.  Small  wonder  is  it  that  mankind  felt  a  pro- 
found gratitude  to  the  literatures  which  had  thus  led  them  to  the 
light.  It  was  natural  enough  that  under  such  conditions  they 
should  have  looked  upon  learning  as  a  knowledge  of  the  classics, 
and  should  have  defined  a  classical  as  a  liberal  education. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  a  liberally  educated  man  was  one 
educated  in  the  classics,  and  a  man  who  did  not  know  the  classics, 
no  matter  what  his  other  acquirements,  stood  without  the  sacred 
pale.  This  definition  of  a  liberal  education  has  lasted  to  our  own 
time,  and  technically  it  is  still  correct.  Yet  we  all  know  that 
there  has  been  a  widespread  revolt  in  practice  from  the  old  and 
classic  theory.  To  my  thinking,  the  pendulum  has  now  swung 
too  far.  Mere  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  literatures  no 
longer  makes  or  can  make  a  liberal  education,  but  Greek  and 
Latin  nevertheless  ought  to  be  a  part  of  it.  To  read  Greek  and 
Latin  is  always  and  at  the  least  an  accomplishment  and  a  refine- 
ment. The  key  which  opens  the  door  to  the  Iliad  should  be 
forced  into  the  hand  of  every  boy  seeking  the  higher  education. 
Then  we  may  part  company  with  the  old  system,  if  you  will,  and 
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let  the  student  torn  the  key  or  leave  the  door  locked,  as  he  pleases. 
But  so  far  as  the  threshold,  at  least,  of  those  great  poems  the  old 
and  the  new  theories  ought  to  travel  together. 

I  have,  however,  no  intention  of  entering  upon  the  well-fought 
ground  of  the  study  of  the  classics.  My  purpose  is  very  differ- 
ent. It  is  to  spes^  of  a  liberal  education  in  its  broadest  and 
truest  sense,  without  any  reference  to  recent  controversies  over  the 
study  of  what  are  misnamed  the  dead  languages,  as  if  the  speech 
of  Homer  could  ever  die  while  civilization  lives.  To  understand, 
however,  the  real  relation  of  a  liberal  education  to  our  American 
life,  the  first  step  is  a  right  definition.  We  all  know  the  conven- 
tional definition,  but  we  must  have  the  true  one  as  welL 

One  of  the  best  known  and  least  read  of  Queen  Anne's  men 
is  Sir  Bichard  Steele.  His  good  and  evil  fortune,  his  kind  heart, 
his  ready  wit,  his  attractive  but  somewhat  imperfect  character, 
are  all  familiar  to  a  large  posterity  with  whom  he  has  ever  been 
popular.  But  his  writings,  in  which  he  took  so  much  simple 
pride,  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  largely  unread.  The  book  of  quo- 
tations contains  only  two  sentences  of  his  writing,  and  one  of 
these  can  hardly  be  called  familiar.  But  the  other  fully  deserves 
the  adjective,  for  it  is  perhaps  the  finest  compliment  ever  paid  by 
a  man  to  a  woman.  Steele  wrote  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings 
that  "  to  love  her  was  a  liberal  education,"  and  thus  rescued  her 
forever  from  the  oblivion  of  the  British  Peerage.  He  certainly 
did  not  mean  by  this  that  to  love  the  Lady  Elizabeth  was  as  good 
as  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  for  that  would  have  been  no 
compliment  at  all,  unless  from  Carlyle's  friend  Dryasdust,  a  very 
different  personage  from  the  gallant  and  impecunious  husband  of 
"  Prue."  No,  Steele  meant  something  very  far  removed  from 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  everybody  knows  what  he  meant,  even  if 
one  cannot  put  it  readily  into  words. 

To  the  mind  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  liberal  education 
entirely  classical,  if  you  please,  so  far  as  books  went,  meant  the 
education  which  bred  tolerance  and  good  manners  and  courage, 
which  taught  a  man  to  love  honor  and  truth  and  patriotism  and 
all  things  of  good  report.  Like  the  history  of  Sir  John  Froissart, 
it  was  the  part  of  a  liberal  education  ^^  to  encourage  all  valorous 
hearts  and  to  show  them  honourable  examples."  Such,  I  think, 
we  all  believe  a  liberal  education  to  be  to-day,  in  its  finest  and 
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best  sense.  But  yet  this  is  not  all,  nor  are  the  fields  of  learn- 
ing, which  a  great  university  opens  to  its  students,  all.  Besides 
the  liberal  education  of  Steele  and  the  ample  page  of  knowledge 
which  a  university  unrolls,  there  is  still  something  more,  and  this 
something  is  the  most  important  part. 

The  first  expression  that  we  get  as  to  the  purposes  of  our  own 
university  is  given  in  "  New  England's  First  Fruits,"  published 
in  London  in  1643.  It  is  there  said:  ^^  One  of  the  next  things 
we  longed  for,  and  looked  after,  was  to  advance  learning  and  per- 
petuate it  to  Posterity;  dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate  ministery  to 
the  Churches  when  our  present  ministers  shall  lie  in  the  Dust." 

The  later  charters  of  the  College  all  proposed  as  its  purpose 
that  it  should  fit  persons  for  the  church  and  for  civil  employment, 
and  in  these  old  phrases  is  the  kernel  of  the  whole  matter.  It 
was  the  object  of  the  College,  as  the  Puritans  looked  at  it,  to  per- 
petuate learning,  which  was  at  once  the  badge  and  guide  of  civil- 
ization, but  it  was  also  and  equally  the  object  of  the  College  to 
fit  its  students  for  life.  The  founders  of  ^e  College  mentioned 
only  one  field  of  work,  that  of  the  ministry.  It  was  a  natural  lim- 
itation enough  at  that  time.  The  clergy  were  the  most  powerful 
and  to  the  Puritan  mind  by  far  the  most  important  class  in  the 
community,  and  therefore  this  early  account  of  New  England  tells 
us  that  the  leading  object  of  a  college  was  to  maintain  a  learned 
ministry.  Fifty  years  later  the  views  had  widened,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  purpose  of  a  college  is  defined  as  the  preparation 
of  men  not  only  for  the  church  but  for  civil  employment,  or,  in 
other  words,  for  the  service  of  the  State.  This  idea  has  gone  on 
broadening  ever  since,  until  now  the  true  conception  of  the  high- 
est duty  of  a  great  imiversity  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  fit  its  scholars 
for  the  life  which  lies  before  them  when  they  go  out  into  the 
world.  Ordinarily  we  think  of  a  college  simply  as  a  place  where 
men  receive  their  preliminary  training  for  the  learned  professions, 
where  they  lay  the  f oimdations  for  a  life  of  scientific  or  histor- 
ical investigation,  for  classical  scholarship,  or  for  the  study  of 
modem  languages  or  literature,  and  where  they  gather  that  gen- 
eral knowledge  which  constitutes  the  higher  education  even  if 
the  student  leaves  learning  behind  him  at  the  college  gate  to  enter 
on  a  life  of  action  or  of  business.  Yet  in  reality  these  are  but 
the  details  of  a  liberal  education,  and  we  do  not  want  to  lose 
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sight  of  the  city  on  account  of  the  number  of  houses  immediately 
around  us. 

The  great  function  of  a  liberal  education  is  to  fit  a  man  for  the 
life  about  him,  and  to  prepare  him,  whatever  profession  or  pursuit 
he  may  follow,  to  be  a  useful  citizen  of  the  country  which  gave 
him  birth.  This  is  of  vast  importance  in  any  country,  but  in  the 
United  States  it  is  of  peculiar  moment,  because  here  every  man 
has  imposed  upon  him  the  duties  of  sovereignty,  and  in  proportion 
to  his  cai>acity  and  his  opportunities  are  the  responsibilities  of 
that  sovereignty. 

A  liberal  education  is  a  great  gift  and  a  high  privilege.  Every 
one  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  receive  it  ought  to  realize  what  it 
has  cost.  Many  men  obtain  it  in  the  most  honorable  manner  by 
great  personal  effort,  self-sacrifice,  and  self-control.  They  are 
sure  to  value  it  aright.  But  the  cost  to  which  I  refer  is  greater 
than  this.  These  vast  endowments  which  have  founded  and  built 
up  American  colleges,  from  the  noble  and  often  pathetic  gifts  of 
the  early  settlers  down  to  the  millions  which  have  been  given  in 
our  own  time,  represent  the  devotion,  the  ambition,  the  toil,  and 
the  thrift  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  have  sought  to 
do  something  according  to  their  strength,  that  those  who  came 
after  them  might  have  more  generous  opportunities,  and  that  civ-* 
ilization  might  be  advanced.  Thus  it  is  that  a  liberal  education 
is  such  a  precious  and  dearly  bought  gift  to  those  who  obtain  it. 
Yet  it  is  not  enough  that  the  men  who  receive  a  liberal  education 
should  appreciate  it.  It  is  far  more  important  that  the  univer- 
sities which  dispense  it  should  understand  what  it  means  in  its 
widest  sense,  and  should  direct  it  to  its  true  purposes  ;  for  it  is 
possible  so  to  pervert  it  that  it  shall  be  of  no  value,  but  rather 
an  injury,  not  only  to  the  student  but  to  the  community,  and  in 
this  wise  become  hurtful  to  education  itself. 

If  a  man  is  not  a  good  citizen  it  boots  little  whether  he  is  a 
learned  Grecian  or  a  sound  Latinist.  If  he  is  out  of  sympathy 
with  his  country,  his  people,  and  his  time,  the  last  refinement 
and  the  highest  accomplishments  are  of  slight  moment.  But  it 
is  of  the  last  importance  that  every  man,  and  especially  every 
educated  man,  in  the  United  States,  no  matter  what  his  profession 
or  business,  should  be  in  sympathy  with  his  country,  with  its  his- 
tory in  the  past,  its  needs  in  the  present,  and  its  aspirations  for 
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the  fature.  If  he  has  this,  all  the  rest  will  follow,  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely at  this  point  that  there  seems  to  be  a  real  danger  in  our 
university  life  and  in  our  liberal  education.  The  peril,  moreover, 
is  none  the  less  real  because  the  wrong  influence  is  subtle. 

We  are  apt  to  gather  here  at  the  end  of  each  college  year  in  a 
kindly  and  very  natural  spirit  of  mutual  admiration.  Those  of 
us  who  come  from  the  busy  outside  world  come  to  renew  old  mem- 
ories, and  to  brighten,  if  only  for  a  moment,  the  friendships 
which  time  and  separation  would  darken  and  rust.  We  are  in 
no  mood  for  criticism.  Yet  it  is  perhaps  as  well  not  to  let  the 
mutual  congratulations  go  too  far,  for  we  have  the  advantage  of 
coming  from  without,  and  are  not  likely  to  mistake  the  atmos- 
phere which  gathers  about  a  university  for  that  of  the  world  at 
large.  A  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  on  one  occasion  at  Oxford 
said  that  he  had  listened  with  delight  to  the  general  admiration 
which  every  one  had  expressed  for  everybody  else,  and  for  the 
university  in  particular,  and  that  he  was  glad  to  see  the  great 
advances  that  had  come  since  his  time,  and  to  know  that  Oxford 
could  boast  that  the  tide  of  thought  and  civilization  had  risen 
in  the  university  as  high  almost  as  that  which  flowed  without  the 
college  walls.  The  sting  of  the  satire  lay  as  usual  in  its  leaven 
of  truth.  The  danger  of  every  university  lies  in  its  losing  touch 
with  the  world  about  it.  This  is  bad  anywhere.  It  is  worse  in  a 
republic  than  anywhere  else. 

We  must,  however,  be  more  definite  again  if  we  would  reach 
any  result.  "  Losing  touch  '*  is  a  vague  expression,  "lack  of  sym- 
pathy "  is  little  better.  It  is  not  easy  to  put  my  meaning  in  one 
word,  but  perhaps  to  say  that  the  first  duty  of  an  American  uni- 
versity and  its  liberal  education  should  be  to  make  its  students 
good  Americans  comes  as  near  to  it  as  anything.  Still  we  must 
go  a  step  further,  for  many  persons  are  prone  to  sneer  at  the 
demand  for  Americanism,  as  if  it  meant  merely  a  blatant  and 
boastful  Chauvinism,  employed  only  for  the  baser  political  uses. 
There  is  always  an  attempt  to  treat  it  as  if  it  were  something  like 
the  utterances  which  Dickens  satirized  long  ago  in  the  persons  of 
Jefferson  Brick  and  Elijah  Pogram.  That  was  certainly  neither 
an  agreeable  nor  creditable  form  of  national  self-assertion.  Yet 
it  was  infinitely  better,  coarse  and  bragging  as  it  was,  than  the 
opposite  spirit  which  turns  disdainfully  even  from  the  glories  of 
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nature  because  they  are  American  and  not  foreign,  and  whicb 
looks  scornfully  at  the  Sierras  because  they  are  not  the  Alps. 
The  Bricks  and  the  Pograms  may  have  been  coarse  and  vulgar, 
yet  the  spirit  ^^  which  they  caricatured  was  at  least  strong,  and 
capable  of  better  things.  But  the  other  spirit  is  pitifully  weak, 
and  has  no  future  before  it  except  one  of  further  decay. 

True  Americanism  is  something  widely  different  from  either  of 
these.  It  is  really  only  another  word  for  intelligent  patriotism. 
Loud  self-assertion  has  no  part  in  it,  and  mere  criticism  and  carp- 
ing, with  their  everlasting  whine  because  we  are  not  as  others 
are,  cannot  exist  beside  it.  Ajnericanism  in  its  right  sense  does 
not  tend  in  the  least  to  repress  wholesome  criticism  of  what  is 
wrong,  on  the  contrary  it  encourages  it.  But  this  is  the  criticism 
which  is  made  only  as  the  first  step  toward  a  remedy,  and  is  not 
mere  snarling  for  snarling's  sake.  Such  Americanism  as  this 
takes  pride  in  what  we  have  done  and  in  the  men  we  have  bred, 
and  knows  not  the  eternal  comparison  with  other  people  which  is 
the  sure  sign  of  a  tremulous  little  mind,  and  of  a  deep  doubt  of 
one's  own  position. 

To  all  of  which  the  answer  is  constantly  made  that  this  is 
merely  asserting  a  truism  and  a  commonplace,  and  that  of  course 
every  one  is  intelligently  patriotic.  Of  the  great  mass  of  our 
people  this  is  true  beyond  question.  They  are  thoroughly  patri- 
otic in  the  best  sense.  Theoretically  it  is  true  of  all.  Practi- 
cally there  is  still  much  left  to  be  desired  among  our  liberally 
educated  men.  It  is  this  precise  defect  among  those  who  have  a 
liberal  education  of  which  I  wish  to  speak. 

The  danger  of  the  higher  education  of  a  great  university  is  that 
it  may  in  widening  the  horizon  destroy  the  sense  of  proportion 
so  far  as  our  own  country  is  concerned.  The  teachings  of  a  uni- 
versity open  to  us  the  literature,  the  art,  the  science,  the  learning, 
and  the  history  of  all  other  nations.  They  would  be  quite  worth- 
less if  they  did  not  do  so.  These  teachings  form,  and  necessarily 
form,  the  great  mass  of  all  that  we  study  here.  That  which 
relates  to  our  own  country  is  inevitably  only  a  small  part,  com- 
paratively speaking,  of  the  great  whole.  This  is  quite  natural. 
Our  own  nation  is  comparatively  new.  Its  history  is  not  long, 
and  it  is  not  set  off  by  the  glitter  of  a  court,  or  of  an  ancient  aris- 
tocracy.    Our  literature  is  young.     Our  art  is  just  developing. 
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In  the  broad  sweep  of  a  liberal  education,  that  which  relates  to 
the  United  States  is  but  one  of  many  parts.  Hence  there  is  a 
tendency  to  lose  the  sense  of  proportion,  to  underrate  our  own 
place  in  the  history  and  life  of  the  world,  and  to  forget  that 
knowledge  of  our  own  country,  while  it  excludes  nothing  else, 
is  nevertheless  more  important  to  each  of  us  than  that  of  all 
other  countries,  if  we  mean  to  play  a  man's  part  in  life.  There 
is  no  danger  that  liberally  educated  men  will  overvalue  their  own 
country,  there  is  great  danger  that  they  will  undervalue  it.  This 
does  not  arise  from  any  lack  of  opportunity  here  to  learn  our  his- 
tory, or  to  know  what  we  have  done  as  a  people.  It  comes  from 
a  failure  rightly  to  appreciate  our  history  and  our  achievements. 
We  are  too  apt  to  think  of  ourselves  as  something  apart  and 
inferior,  and  to  fail  to  see  our  true  place  in  the  scale  of  nations. 
Many  men  of  liberal  education  either  expect  too  much  of  the 
United  States,  or  value  too  little  what  has  been  accomplished 
here.  As  has  just  been  said,  we  are  a  young  nation.  Certain 
fruits  of  a  high  civilization  require  time  to  ripen.  It  is  foolish 
to  criticise  the  absence  of  those  things  which  time  alone  can  bring 
to  perfection,  and  their  coming  is  retarded,  not  hastened,  by  fault- 
finding. On  the  other  hand,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  what  really 
has  been  done,  and  we  often  fail  to  judge  rightly  because  we  use 
superficial  comparisons  with  some  other  contemporary  people, 
instead  of  measuring  ourselves  by  the  just  standards  of  the 
world's  history. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  last  hundred  years  which 
cover  our  history  as  a  nation.  In  that  time  we  have  conquered  a 
continent,  won  it  from  the  wilderness  and  the  savages,  by  much 
privation,  and  much  desperate  and  heroic  fighting,  unrecorded  for 
the  most  part,  with  nature  and  with  man.  Where  else  in  the 
nineteenth  century  will  you  find  such  a  conquest  as  that  ?  And 
this  empire  that  we  have  conquered  we  have  saved  also  from 
being  rent  asunder.  That  work  of  salvation  cost  us  four  years  of 
gigantic  war.  Look  again  over  the  nineteenth  century  and  see 
where  you  can  find  a  war  of  like  magnitude,  equal  to  ours  in  its 
stake,  its  fighting,  its  sacrifices,  or  in  the  noble  spirit  that  it 
evoked  among  our  people.  As  the  French  traveler  said,  stand- 
ing among  the  graves  at  Arlington,  ^^  only  a  great  people  is  capa- 
ble of  a  great  civil  war." 
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I  will  not  touch  upon  the  material  development,  unequaled  in 
history,  which  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  this  conquest  of  waste 
places  and  fighting  tribes  of  Indians.  It  is  enough  here  to  count 
only  those  higher  things  which  show  the  real  greatness  of  a 
nation. 

Turn  to  the  men.  In  our  hundred  years  we  have  given  to  the 
world's  roll  of  statesmen  Washington  and  Lincoln.  You  cannot 
match  them  elsewhere  in  the  same  period.  Are  there  any  better, 
or  purer,  or  greater  than  they  to  be  found  in  the  tide  of  time? 
Take  up  the  list  of  great  soldiers.  Setting  aside  Napoleon,  who 
stands  all  apart  with  Caesar  and  Hannibal,  what  nation  has  made 
a  larger  gift  to  the  leaders  of  men  in  battle  than  the  country 
which  added  to  the  list  the  names  of  Washington,  Grant,  and 
Lee?  Since  Nelson  fell  at  Trafalgar,  where  in  naval  wai&re 
will  you  find  a  greater  chief  than  Farragut? 

In  those  great  inventions  which  have  affected  the  history  and 
development  of  man,  the  country  which  has  given  to  the  world 
the  cotton-gin,  the  telegraph,  the  sewing-machine,  the  steamship, 
the  telephone,  and  the  armored  ship  holds  a  place  second  to  none. 

Turn  now  to  those  fields  which  exact  the  conditions  of  an 
old  civilization,  —  wealth,  leisure,  and  traditions.  Even  here, 
despite  the  adverse  circumstances  of  national  youth,  there  is 
much  to  record,  much  to  give  fair  promise,  much  in  which  to 
rejoice. 

From  the  time  of  Franklin  and  his  kite,  we  ever  have  done  our 
share  in  scientific  work.  We  have  developed  a  literature  of  our 
own,  and  made  it  part  of  the  great  literature  of  the  English- 
speaking  race.  The  Luxembourg  has  opened  its  jealously 
guarded  doors  to  give  space  and  place  to  four  American  painters, 
and  the  chisel  of  St.  Graudens  has  carved  statues  which  no  con- 
temporary elsewhere  can  rival.  The  buildings  at  the  Chicago 
Fair  came  as  a  beautiful  surprise  and  a  great  achievement. 
They  showed  that  we  had  the  full  capacity  to  take  rank  among 
the  great  building  races  of  the  earth. 

It  is  a  great  record  for  a  hundred  years.  Even  if  we  glance 
only  at  the  mountain  tops,  it  is  a  marvelous  story  of  conquest  and 
growth.  If  our  universities  do  not  teach  us  to  value  it  rightly, 
they  are  of  little  worth,  for  to  know  the  present  and  to  act  in  it 
we  must  have  a  just  knowledge  of  our  place  in  history.     If  we 
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have  that  knowledge,  we  shall  realize  that  a  nation  which,  what- 
ever its  shortcomings,  has  done  so  much  and  bred  such  men,  has 
a  promise  for  the  future  and  a  place  in  the  world  which  brings  a 
grave  responsibility  to  those  who  come  to  the  inheritance. 

The  first  step,  then,  for  our  universities,  if  in  the  true  spirit  of 
a  liberal  education  they  seek  to  fit  men  for  the  life  about  them, 
is  to  make  them  Americans  and  send  them  forth  in  sympathy 
with  their  country.  And  the  second  step  is  like  the  first:  A 
university  should  aim  to  put  a  man  in  sympathy  with  his  time, 
and  make  him  comprehend  it  if  we  would  have  him  take  effective 
part  in  the  life  of  his  time.  As  the  danger  on  the  first  point  of 
patriotism  is  that  the  many-sided  teachings  of  a  university  will 
prevent  a  just  sense  of  the  place  of  our  country,  so  on  the  second 
point  the  dianger  is  that  dealing  largely  with  the  past,  the  univer- 
sity will  alienate  its  students  from  tiie  present.  The  past  is  a 
good  schoolhouse  but  a  bad  dwelling-place.  We  cannot  really 
understand  the  present  without  the  fullest  knowledge  of  the  past, 
but  it  is  the  present  with  which  we  are  to  deal,  and  the  past  must 
not  be  allowed  to  hide  it. 

There  is  a  very  visible  tendency  in  universities  to  become  in 
their  teachings  laudatores  temporis  acti^  and  this  tendency  is  full 
of  peril.  The  world  was  never  made  better,  the  great  march  of 
humanity  was  never  led  by  men  whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
past.  The  leaders  of  men  are  those  who  look  forward,  not  back- 
ward. 

«  For  not  through  eastern  windows  only, 
When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light ; 
In  front  the  son  climbs  slow,  how  slowly, 
Bnt  westward  look — the  land  is  bright." 

As  I  say  do  not  undervalue  your  own  country,  so  I  say  do  not 
undervalue  your  own  time.  The  nineteenth  century  is  dying. 
It  has  been  a  great  century.  It  has  seen  Waterloo,  and  Sedan, 
and  Gettysburg.  As  it  has  passed  along  it  has  beheld  the  settle- 
ment of  Australia  and  South  Africa,  and  the  conquest  of  the 
American  continent.  It  has  replaced  the  stage-coach  with  the 
locomotive,  and  united  the  continents  with  electric  cables.  It 
has  been  the  century  of  Lincoln  and  Bismarck,  of  Wellington 
and  Grrant,  and  Lee  and  Moltke.  Scott  and  Tlxackeray,  Dick- 
ens and  Ebiwthome,  have  woven  stories  to  rejoice  it;  and  Brown- 
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ing  and  Tennyson  and  Victor  Hugo,  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Holmes,  and  Poe  have  been  among  its  later  poets.  It  has  been 
a  time  richly  worth  living  in.  Now  in  its  closing  years,  with  the 
new  and  unknown  century  hard  upon  us,  it  is  more  than  ever  a 
time  worth  living  in,  full  of  marvelous  voices  to  those  who  will 
listen  with  attentive  ears,  full  of  opportunity  to  any  one  who  will 
take  part  in  its  strifes,  fullest  of  all  of  profound  interest  to  those 
who  will  look  upon  it  with  considerate  eyes. 

How,  then,  is  a  university  to  reach  the  results  we  ought  to  have 
from  its  teachings  in  this  country  and  this  period  ?  How  is  it  to 
inspire  its  students  with  sympathy  for  their  country  and  their 
time  as  the  most  important  of  all  its  lessons  ?  Some  persons  may 
reply  that  it  can  be  obtained  by  making  the  university  training 
more  practical.  Much  has  been  said  on  this  point  first  and  last, 
but  the  theory,  which  is  vague  at  best,  seems  to  me  to  have  no 
bearing  here.  It  is  not  a  practical  education  which  we  seek  in 
this  regard,  even  if  it  was  the  business  of  a  university  to  give  one, 
but  a  liberal  education,  which  shall  foster  certain  strong  qualities 
of  heart  and  head.  Our  search  now  and  here  is  not  for  an  edu- 
cation which  shall  enable  a  man  to  earn  his  living  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  but  for  a  training  which  shall  develop  character 
and  mind  along  certain  lines. 

To  one  man  Harvard  gives  the  teaching  which  fits  him  to  be 
an  engineer,  to  another  that  which  opens  to  him  law  or  medicine 
or  theology.  But  to  all  her  students  alike  it  is  her  duty  to  give 
that  which  will  send  them  out  from  her  gates  able  to  understand 
and  to  sympathize  with  the  life  of  the  time.  This  cannot  be 
done  by  rules  or  systems  or  text-books.  It  can  come  and  can 
only  come  from  the  subtle,  impalpable,  and  yet  powerful  influ- 
ences which  the  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  a  great  university  can 
exert  upon  those  within  its  care.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  or  clas- 
sify those  influences,  although  we  all  know  their  general  effect. 
Nevertheless  it  is,  I  think,  possible  to  get  at  something  suffi- 
ciently definite  to  indicate  what  is  lacking,  and  where  the  peril 
lies.  It  all  turns  on  the  spirit  which  inspires  the  entire  collegiate 
body,  on  the  mental  attitude  of  the  university  as  a  whole.  This 
brings  us  at  once  to  the  danger  which  I  think  confronts  all  our 
large  universities  to-day,  and  which  I  am  sure  confronts  that  uni- 
versity which  I  know  and  love  best.     We  are  given  over  too 
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mucli  to  the  critical  spirit,  and  we  are  educating  men  to  become 
critics  of  other  men,  instead  of  doers  of  deeds  themselves.  This 
is  all  wrong.  Criticism  is  healthful,  necessary,  and  desirable,  but 
it  is  always  abundant,  and  is  infinitely  less  important  than  per- 
formance. There  is  not  the  slightest  risk  that  the  supply  of  crit- 
ics will  run  out,  for  there  are  always  enough  middle-aged  failures 
to  keep  the  ranks  full,  if  every  other  resource  should  fail.  But 
even  if  we  were  short  of  critics,  it  is  a  sad  mistake  to  educate 
young  men  to  be  mere  critics  at  the  outset  of  life.  It  should  be 
the  first  duty  of  a  university  to  breed  in  them  far  other  qualities. 
Faith  and  hope,  and  belief,  enthusiasm,  and  courage,  are  the 
qualities  to  be  trained  and  developed  in  young  men  by  a  liberal 
education.  Youth  is  the  time  for  action,  for  work,  not  for  criti- 
cism. A  liberal  education  should  encourage  the  spirit  of  action, 
not  deaden  it.  We  want  the  men  whom  we  send  out  from  our 
universities  to  count  in  the  battle  of  life  and  in  the  history  of 
their  time,  and  to  count  more  and  not  less  because  of  their  liberal 
education.  They  wiU  not  count  at  all,  be  well  assured,  if  they 
come  out  trained  only  to  look  coldly  and  critically  on  all  that  is 
being  done  in  the  world,  and  on  all  who  are  doing  it.  Long  ago 
Emerson  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn  at  this  type  when  he  said  : 
^^  There  is  my  fine  young  Oxford  gentleman,  who  says  there  is 
nothing  new  and  nothing  true  and  no  matter."  We  cannot 
afford  to  have  that  type,  and  it  is  the  true  product  of  that  crit- 
ical spirit  which  says  to  its  scholars,  '^  See  how  badly  the  world  is 
governed ;  see  how  covered  with  dust  and  sweat  the  men  are  who 
are  trying  to  do  the  world's  business,  and  how  many  mistakes 
they  inake^  let  us  sit  here  in  the  shade  with  Amaryllis  and  add 
up  the  errors  of  these  bruised,  grimy  fellows,  and  point  out  what 
they  ought  to  do,  while  we  make  no  mistakes  ourselves  by  stick- 
ing to  the  safe  rule  of  attempting  nothing."  This  is  a  very 
comfortable  attitude,  but  it  is  the  one  of  all  others  which  a  uni- 
versity should  discourage  instead  of  inculcating.  Moreover, 
with  such  an  attitude  of  mind  towards  the  world  of  thought 
and  action  is  always  allied  a  cultivated  indifference,  than  which 
there  is  nothing  more  enervating. 

And  these  things  are  no  pale  abstractions  because  they  are  in 
their  nature  purely  matters  of  sentiment  and  thought*  When 
Cromwell  demanded  the  New  Model,  he  said,  ^^  A  set  of  poor 
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tapsters  and  town  apprentices  would  never  fight  against  men  of 
honor."  They  were  of  the  same  race  and  the  same  blood  as  the 
cavaliers,  these  tapsters  and  apprentices  ;  they  had  the  same 
muscles  and  the  same  bodily  form  and  strength.  It  was  the  right 
spirit  that  was  lacking,  and  this  Cromwell  with  the  keen  eye  of 
genius  plainly  saw.  So  he  set  against  the  passion  of  loyalty  the 
stem  enthusiasm  of  religion,  and  swept  resistance  from  his  path. 
One  sentiment  against  another,  and  the  mightier  conquered. 
Come  nearer  to  our  own  time.  Some  six  thousand  ill-armed 
American  frontiersmen  met  ten  thousand  of  the  unconquered  army 
of  Wellington's  veterans  hard  by  New  Orleans.  They  beat  them 
in  a  night  attack,  they  got  the  better  of  them  in  an  artillery  duel, 
and  finally  they  drove  back  with  heavy  slaughter  the  onset  of 
these  disciplined  troops  who  had  over  and  over  again  carried  by 
storm  defenses  manned  by  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon.  These  back- 
woodsmen were  of  the  same  race  as  their  opponents,  no  stronger, 
no  more  inured  to  hardships,  than  Wellington's  men,  but  they  had 
the  right  spirit  in  them.  They  did  not  stop  to  criticise  the  works, 
and  to  point  out  that  cotton-bales  were  not  the  kind  of  rampart 
recognized  in  Europe.  They  did  not  pause  to  say  that  a  properly 
constituted  army  ought  to  have  bayonets  and  that  they  had  none. 
Still  less  did  they  set  about  finding  fault  with  their  leader.  They 
went  in  and  did  their  best,  and  their  best  was  victory.  One 
example  is  as  good  as  a  hundred.  It  is  the  spirit,  the  faith,  the 
courage,  the  determination  of  men,  which  have  made  the  world 
move.  These  are  the  qualities  which  have  carried  the  dominion 
of  the  English-speaking  people  across  continents  and  over  wide 
oceans  to  tiie  very  ends  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  same  in  every 
field  of  human  activity.  The  men  who  see  nothing  but  the  lions 
in  the  path,  who  fear  ridicule  and  dread  mistakes,  who  behold  the 
faults  they  may  commit  more  plainly  than  the  guerdon  to  be  won, 
win  no  battles,  govern  no  states,  write  no  books,  carve  no  statues, 
paint  no  pictures.  The  men  who  do  not  fear  to  fall  are  those  who 
rise.  It  is  the  men  who  take  the  risks  of  failure  and  mistakes 
who  win  through  defeats  to  victory. 

If  the  critical  spirit  govern  in  youth,  it  chokes  action  at  its 
very  source.  We  must  have  enthusiasm,  not  indifference,  will- 
ingness to  subordinate  ourselves  to  our  purpose,  if  we  would 
reach  results,  and  an  imperfect  result  is  far  better  than  none  at 
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all.  Abraham  Lincoln  said  once,  speaking  of  Henry  Clay:  ^^A 
free  people  in  times  of  peace  and  quiet,  when  pressed  by  no  com- 
mon danger,  naturally  divide  into  parties.  At  such  times  the  man 
who  is  of  neither  party,  is  not,  cannot  be,  of  any  consequence. 
Mr.  Clay  was  therefore  of  a  party."  This  which  Lincoln  said 
of  politics  merely  expresses  in  a  single  direction  the  truth  that  a 
man  cannot  succeed  who  is  a  mere  critic.  He  must  have  the  faith 
and  enthusiasm  which  will  enable  him  to  do  battle  whether  with 
sword  or  pen,  with  action  or  thought,  for  a  cause  in  which  he 
believes.  This  does  not  imply  any  lack  of  independence,  any 
blind  subservience  to  authority  or  prejudice.  Far  from  it.  But 
it  does  imply  the  absence  of  the  purely  critical  spirit  with  no  pur- 
pose but  criticism,  which  dries  up  the  very  springs  of  action. 

**  That  18  the  dootrine  simple,  ancient,  trae  ; 
Saoh  is  life's  trial,  as  old  Earth  smiles  and  knows. 
Make  the  low  nature  better  by  your  throes; 
Give  earth  yourself,  go  up  for  gain  above." 

There  is  nothing  fanciful  in  all  this.  It  is  very  real,  very  near, 
very  practical.  You  cannot  win  a  boat-race,  or  a  football  match 
unless  you  have  the  right  spirit.  Thews  and  sinews  are  common 
enough.  They  can  be  had  for  the  asking.  But  the  best  will  not 
avail  if  they  are  not  informed  with  the  right  spirit.  You  must 
have  more  than  trained  muscles;  you  must  have  enthusiasm, 
determination,  brains,  and  the  capacity  for  organization  and 
subordination.  If  the  critical  spirit  prevails,  and  every  one  is 
engaged  in  criticising,  analyzing,  and  declaring  how  much  better 
things  would  be  if  they  were  only  different,  you  will  not,  you 
cannot  win,  other  things  being  equal.  Differences  in  physical 
qualities  may  often  determine  results,  but  such  differences  come 
and  go  like  luck  at  a  game  of  cards.  But  if  the  critical,  indif- 
ferent spirit  reigns,  it  means  sure  and  continued  defeats,  for  it 
saps  the  very  roots  of  action  and  success. 

As  it  is  in  the  struggles  of  the  playground  or  the  river,  so  it  is 
in  the  wider  fields  of  serious  life.  If  a  university  breeds  a  race 
of  little  critics,  they  will  be  able  to  point  out  other  men's  faults 
and  failures  with  neatness  and  exactness,  but  they  will  accomplish 
nothing  themselves.  They  will  make  the  world  no  better  for 
their  presence,  they  will  not  count  in  the  conflict,  they  will  not 
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cure  a  single  one  of  the  evils  they  are  so  keen  to  detect.  Worst 
of  all,  they  will  bring  reproach  on  a  liberal  education,  which  will 
seem  to  other  men  to  be  a  hindrance  when  it  should  be  a  help. 

The  time  in  which  we  live  is  full  of  questions  of  the  deepest 
moment.  There  has  been,  during  the  century  now  ending,  the 
greatest  material  development  ever  seen,  greater  than  that  of  all 
preceding  centuries  together.  The  condition  of  the  average  man 
has  been  raised  higher  than  ever  before,  and  wealth  has  been 
piled  up  beyond  the  wildest  fancy  of  romance.  We  have  built 
up  a  vast  social  and  industrial  system,  and  have  carried  civiliza- 
tion to  the  highest  point  it  has  ever  touched.  That  system  and 
that  civilization  are  on  trial.  Grave  doubts  and  perils  beset 
them.  The  economic  theories  of  fifty  years  ago  stand  helpless 
and  decrepit  in  their  immobility  before  the  social  questions  which 
face  us  now.  Everywhere  to-day  there  is  an  ominous  spirit  of 
unrest.  Everywhere  there  is  a  feeling  that  all  is  not  well  when 
wealth  abounds  and  none  the  less  dire  poverty  ranges  by  its 
side,  when  the  land  is  not  fully  populated  and  yet  the  number 
of  the  unemployed  reaches  to  the  millions.  One  is  not  either  an 
alarmist  or  a  pessimist  because  he  recognizes  these  facts,  and  it 
would  be  worse  than  f  oUy  to  try  to  blink  them  out  of  sight.  I 
believe  that  we  can  deal  with  them  successfully  if  we  will  but  set 
ourselves  to  the  grave  task,  as  we  have  to  the  trials  and  dangers  of 
the  past.  I  am  sure  that,  if  these  great  social  problems  can  be 
solved  anywhere,  they  can  be  solved  here  in  the  United  States. 
But  the  solution  will  tax  to  the  utmost  all  the  wisdom  and  cour- 
age and  learning  that  the  country  can  provide.  What  part  are 
our  universities,  with  their  liberal  education,  to  play  in  the  his- 
tory that  is  now  making  and  is  still  to  be  written  ?  They  are 
the  crown  and  glory  of  our  civilization,  but  they  can  readily  be 
set  aside  if  they  fall  out  of  sympathy  with  the  vast  movements 
about  them.  I  do  not  say  whether  they  should  seek  to  resist,  or 
to  sustain,  or  to  guide  and  control  those  movements.  But  if  they 
would  not  dry  up  and  wither,  they  must  at  least  understand  them. 
A  great  university  must  be  in  touch  with  the  world  about  it,  with 
its  hopes,  its  passions,  its  troubles,  and  its  strivings.  If  it  is 
not,  it  must  be  content 

**  For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mewed, 
Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold,  fruitless  moon." 
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If  it  effaces  enthusiajsm  and  breeds  critics,  it  must  be  satisfied  to 
gather  about  barren  altars  on  which  the  fire  has  gone  out,  and  to 
practice  rites  from  which  all  meaning  has  fled.  Such  is  not  the 
object  or  purpose  of  a  liberal  education.  The  university  which 
pretends  to  give  a  liberal  education  must  understand  the  move- 
ments about  it,  see  whither  the  great  forces  are  tending,  and  jus- 
tify its  existence  by  breeding  men  who  by  its  teachings  are  more 
able  than  all  others  to  render  the  service  which  humanity  is  ever 
seeking.  To  do  this  a  liberal  education  must  first  of  all  mean 
that  the  university  which  gave  it  sends  forth  men  who  are  fit  for 
life  because  they  have  breathed  in  the  spirit  which  puts  them  in 
sympathy  with  their  country  and  their  time.  They  must  be  men 
to  whom  the  great  refusal  is  impossible  when  their  people  or  their 
country  call  upon  them  to  do  their  part  either  in  war  or  peace. 

Henry  Cahot  Lodge^  '71. 


NEW  YORK'S  HARVARD  HOUSE. 

On  the  evening  of  June  12,  1894,  the  members  of  the  Harvard 
Club  of  New  York  assembled  by  invitation  at  the  formal  opening 
of  Harvard  House,  which  had  been  so  long  delayed,  owing  to 
some  details  in  its  completion,  that  the  great  reception  which 
was  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  ceremony  was  necessarily  post- 
poned until  next  autumn.  Some  two  hundred  members  of  the 
club  gathered  at  the  new  house,  which  was  agreeably  cool  and 
spacious  after  the  cramped  and  torrid  quarters  in  22d  Street. 
They  wandered  about  it,  examining  it  with  interest  and  delight, 
and  feeling  singularly  at  home  in  it,  despite  its  newness,  so 
much  had  the  spirit  of  what  is  most  characteristic  in  Harvard 
architecture  been  foUowed  throughout  its  entire  design.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  the  library  on  the  second  floor,  which  runs 
the  whole  length  of  the  44th  Street  front.  It  was  a  hot  night, 
but  a  refreshing  breeze  came  through  the  large  open  casements, 
and  many  men  remained  on  the  balcony  over  the  portico.  Pres- 
ident King  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  Mr.  Henry  S.  Van 
Duzer,  '75,  the  chairman  of  the  building  committee,  rose  to  make 
the  presentation  speech. 
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He  gave  a  short  history  of  the  club :  how  it  had  been  founded 
in  1865,  by  a  few  enthusiastic  alumni  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
an  annual  dinner  of  the  New  York  Harvard  men  and  occasional 
monthly  gatherings  for  songs  and  stories  ;  how  the  club  had 
grown  so  strong  that  in  1886  it  had  rented  the  old  brown-stone 
house  No.  11  West  22d  Street,  where  it  had  a  home  in  fact, 
though  the  accommodations  were  of  a  rather  mean  and  dismal 
character,  the  rooms  being  ill  ventilated,  badly  lighted,  and  worse 
heated,  and  the  restaurant  connected  with,  but  not  a  part  of,  the 
club;  how  this  house  had  grown  so  inadequate  that,  towards  the 
end  of  1889,  it  was  thought  best  either  to  seek  new  quarters  or  to 
abandon  housekeeping  altogether.  The  former  counsel  prevailed, 
and  was  so  cordially  received  that  the  modest  suggestion  of  renting 
and  altering  over  some  existing  house  was  soon  abandoned  for 
one  more  lofty,  and  by  December,  1890,  it  had  been  determined 
to  procure  funds  for  a  new  house.  A  building  committee  was 
appointed,  who  undertook  the  task  of  obtaining  individual  sub- 
scriptions, after  a  brief  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  raise  money 
by  the  sale  of  building  bonds.  The  call  for  subscriptions  was 
very  generously  responded  to,  $30,000  being  contributed  by  some 
250  graduates,  many  of  whose  offerings  were  larger  in  heartiness 
than  in  size.  The  committee  then  deliberating  as  to  what  manner 
of  building  they  should  erect,  Messrs.  John  L.  DuFais,  '77,  E. 
D.  Lindsey,  '62,  and  Arthur  Botch,  '71,  each  assisted  their  de- 
liberations by  submitting  plans  for  a  club-house  as  a  gift  to  the 
club,  all  of  which  were  pleasing,  interesting,  and  suggestive. 

By  this  time  the  idea  of  building  a  house  with  a  twenty-five  foot 
front  which  could  never  be  serviceable  for  more  than  the  require- 
ments of  a  social  club,  had  occurred  to  the  committee  as  ill  ad- 
vised, although  they  saw  no  probability  of  any  substantial  increase 
in  the  subscription  list.  While  they  were  in  this  perplexity  a 
generous  graduate  came  forward  and  added  $20,000  to  the  fund; 
a  contribution  which  he  still,  in  the  most  graceful  spirit,  prefers 
to  keep  anonymous,  though  he  has  consented  that  the  members  of 
the  club  may  know  to  whom  they  are  indebted. 

The  building  committee  were  thus  enabled  to  buy  sufficient 
land  for  the  erection  of  a  building  which  would  at  once  amply 
satisfy  the  present  needs  of  the  club,  and  yet  be  capable  of  exten- 
sion into  a  building  large  enough  to  be  serviceable  in  many  ways 
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to  the  College  itself.  So,  in  1892,  they  purchased  the  lot  No.  27 
West  44th  Street,  adjoining  the  Brearley  School,  and  next  door 
but  one  to  the  Berkeley  Lyceum,  —  sacred  to  Hasty  Pudding 
plays,  — opposite  the  Berkeley  School,  and  but  little  distant  from 
the  St.  Nicholas  and  Century  Clubs.  On  this  lot,  50  feet  front 
by  100  feet  deep,  was  begun  Harvard  House.  The  land  cost 
$72,000.  This  the  dub  mortgaged  for  $50,000,  and  then  erected 
a  building  covering  one  half  its  depth,  at  a  cost  of  $35,000.  The 
plans  were  drawn  by  Charles  F.  McKim,  A.  M.,  '90,  and  were, 
together  with  his  constant  supervision  of  the  work,  his  gift  to  the 
dub.  Much  of  the  detail  of  the  plans  fell  upon  Mr.  Ives  and 
Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  ofBce  of  McE^m,  Mead  &*White,  neither  of 
them  Harvard  men,  yet  both  so  fully  imbued  with  the  architect's 
spirit  that  their  personal  interest  in  tiie  building  notably  added  to 
its  beauty. 

When  the  dub-house  was  finally  built,  Mr.  Van  Duzer  added, 
the  question  of  furnishing  it  was  a  most  difficult  one;  for  the 
treasury  was  almost  empty  and  the  club  had  but  $6,500  to 
spare  for  that  purpose;  but  here  the  committee  was  again  met 
by  the  most  liberal  voluntary  assistance  from  the  graduates,  the 
enumeration  of  whose  gifts  called  out  long  and  hearty  applause. 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Davison,  '75,  had  given,  said  Mr.  Van  Duzer, 
the  andirons  and  fender  for  the  committee-room  ;  two  sets  had 
similarly  been  given  by  Mr.  Lewis  C.  Ledyard,  '72,  for  the  two 
fireplaces  in  the  meeting-room;  Mr.  E.  D.  Morgan,  ['78],  had 
presented  the  andirons  for  the  hall  fireplace,  to  which  Mr.  James 
Byrne,  '77,  added  the  fender;  and  Mr.  S.  L.  Parrish,  '70,  had 
presented  another  fender  for  the  grill-room.  To  the  grill-room, 
also,  Mr.  Amory  G.  Hodges,  '74,  had  contributed  a  black  mar- 
ble mantel  in  colonial  style,  Mr.  Charles  D.  Wetmore,  '89,  a  set 
of  silver  candelabra,  Mr.  John  B.  Gerrish,  '71,  a  dock,  and 
Mr.  Evert  J.  WendeU,  *82,  an  old  Harvard  plate.  Further,  in 
the  reception-room  on  the  ground  floor,  the  furniture  of  which 
is  of  rich  old  oak,  Mr.  Howard  Townsend,  '80,  had  presented 
another  dock  and  a  writing-table,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Russell,  '72, 
a  chair  and  a  magazine  rack,  Mr.  Gouvemeur  M.  Ogden,  ['78], 
brass  writing  materials  for  the  desk,  Mr.  George  R.  Sheldon, 
'79,  a  large  etching  of  Millet's,  and  Mrs.  Edward  King,  the 
cathedral  chair  in  which  the  presiding  officer  was  tbeu  sitting. 
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But  there  were  other  gifts  announced,  the  nature  of  which  touched 
the  members  still  more  deeply.  In  the  reception-room,  before 
the  fireplace,  stood  a  small  fire-screen,  with  the  Harvard  arms 
richly  embroidered  upon  it.  When  it  was  announced  that  this 
was  the  affectionate  labor  of  Mrs.  Herman  LeBoy  Edgar,  the 
wife  of  another  member  of  the  club,  there  was  great  enthusiasm, 
as  there  was  when  the  Harvard  banner,  then  flying  over  the  house, 
was  declared  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Edward  King,  Mrs.  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  Mrs.  George  Blagden,  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Beaman. 
There  were  other  gifts  to  the  club,  too  small  to  add  to  a  list 
already  long;  but  as  characteristic  as  any  was  the  charming  de- 
votion of  Dr.  W.  S.  Seamans,  '77,  who  procured  some  f200  in 
subscriptions  of  $5  or  less,  refusing  all  larger  ones,  and  had  the 
unoccupied  yard  in  the  rear  of  the  house  beautifully  turfed,  and 
climbing  creepers  planted  against  the  adjoining  dead-walls. 

This  is  a  very  brief  summary  of  Mr.  Van  Duzer's  presentation 
speech,  the  statistics  of  which  testified  to  the  abiding  loyally 
of  the  little  Harvard  colony  in  New  York  to  the  old  College  and 
what  it  represents.  In  closing,  he  paid  the  warmest  tribute  to 
the  zeal  of  the  building  committee,  whose  members  were  President 
King,  Mr.  George  Blagden,  '66,  Mr.  C.  C.  Beaman,  '61,  Mr. 
A.  M.  Sherwood,  ['77],  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Van  Duzer,  '75;  their 
work  had  been  so  constant  and  faithful,  he  said,  that  hardly  a 
brick  went  in  place  unobserved  by  all  of  them.  Most  of  all,  the 
conception  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  vision  of  Harvard  House 
were  due  to  the  optimism,  energy,  and  sagacity  of  President  King, 
whose  portrait,  the  speaker  hoped,  would  erelong  look  from  the 
western  end  of  the  library  at  that  of  President  Eliot  across  the 
room;  and,  turning  to  the  chairman,  Mr.  Van  Duzer  concluded 
with  great  felicity,  **  Edward  King,  President  of  the  Harvard 
Club,  I  now  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  Harvard  House 
— the  work  of  Edward  King! " 

President  King,  in  rising  to  reply,  was  greeted  with  such  a  dem- 
onstration of  approval  and  affection  that  he  found  difficulty  in 
uttering  his  tribute  to  the  loyalty  of  the  members  of  the  club, 
and  of  the  building  committee  to  their  work. 

When  he  had  ended,  Mr.  C.  C.  Beaman  made  a  characteristi- 
cally witty  speech,  in  which,  alluding  to  the  President's  wish  that 
the  Harvard  Club  should  henceforth  be  indispensable,  ^^  a  club  no 
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Harvard  man  in  New  York  could  afford  not  to  belong  to,"  he 
agreed  with  the  sentiment,  but  added  that  he  hoped  that  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  living  and  the  moderation  of  its  dues  would  never 
suffer  change,  and  ^^  that  it  would  never  become  a  club  that  any 
Harvard  man  -could  not  afford  to  belong  tol "  Mr.  Beaman  also 
read  a  letter  from  President  Eliot,  full  of  good  wishes  for  the 
club's  future  influence  on  the  College  and  on  the  cily  of  New 
York,  as  follows  :  — 

Habyasd  UNiyBBSTTT,  Gambridob,  June  9,  1894. 

My  deab  Kma,  —  I  am  very  sorrow  that  I  cannot  come  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Harvard  Club  in  New  York  city  on  Taesdaj  next  Im- 
perative engagements  detam  me  in  Cambridge. 

Will  yon  allow  me  to  express  to  the  members  of  the  dub  my  hearty 
satisfaction  that  they  have  succeeded  in  building  a  good  house  in  New 
York,  not  merely  as  comfortable  quarters  for  the  Harvard  Club,  bat  as  a 
visible  sign  of  their  brotherhood  and  unity.  I  well  remember  something 
which  Jowett,  the  Master  of  Balliol,  told  me  in  1874,  of  the  pains  he 
took  to  get  the  older  Balliol  men  to  help  the  younger  wherever  they 
might  have  opportunity,  at  home  or  abroad.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
presenting  the  young  Balliol  men,  just  going  out  to  work  in  the  world, 
to  their  f eUow-graduates  who  were  already  well  established  in  places  of 
authority  and  influence ;  and  he  said  that  he  could  always  count  on  the 
friendly  co5peration  of  the  older  men.  He  ascribed  part  pf  the  astonish- 
ing success  and  influence  of  Balliol  to  this  practice.  This  is  a  function 
which  the  Harvard  Clubs  in  our  principal  cities  in  some  measure  fulfil ; 
and  the  of  tener  they  meet  the  better  can  the  older  men  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  younger  and  help  them  on.  The  new  house  must,  I  think, 
contribute  very  much  to  this  friendly  cooperation.  I  hope  the  Harvard 
Club  house  wiU  prove  to  be  a  centre  of  all  public-spirited  activities  on 
behalf  of  the  nation  and  the  city,  as  on  behalf  of  science,  literature,  art, 
and  good  f  eUowship. 

Please  present  my  cordial  congratulations  and  good  wishes  to  the  mem- 
bers as  they  gather  at  this  cheerful  celebration,  and  believe  me,  as  ever. 
Sincerely  yours,  Charles  W.  Eliot. 

Edwabd  Kmo,  Esq. 

Mr.  Lloyd  McKim  Grarrison,  '88,  then  read  the  following 
dedicatory  lines :  — 

''Throw  back  the  doors  f  Up,  windows,  all  I 
Now  nature  is  atone, 
Waken  our  slumbering  home  to  life 
And  flood  it  fall  with  June  I 
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^  Then  slyly  shut  the  summer  in, 
So  throQgh  the  changing  years 
We  shall  keep  sunshine  in  the  house 
Though  streets  run  wet  with  tears. 

**  O  shrine  whose  yery  pattern  mounts 
To  those  red  temples  there 
In  our  dear  Attica,  grown  sweet 
With  centuries  of  prayer, 

"  Thou  moyest  us  eyen  as  are  moyed 
Sojourners  in  strange  seas, 
Beholding  their  lost  country's  flag 
At  the  Antipodes." 

Mr.  Austen  G.  Fox,  '69,  now  moved  a  resolution  of  thanks  to 
the  building  committee,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Wetmore,  '60,  in  a  ringing  speech,  and  carried  with  great  en- 
thusiasm. Last  of  all,  Mr.  Evert  Jansen  Wendell,  '82,  opened 
the  new  grand  piano  which  replaces  the  curious  instrument  so 
long  and  so  dreadfully  abused  on  club  nights  in  22d  Street,  and 
began  **  Fair  Harvard,"  which  was  sung  standing  with  fine  effect. 
The  house  then  echoed  to  its  first  Harvard  cheers,  three-times- 
three  for  Harvard,  and  three  more  for  President  King,  and  was 
declared  open,  and  all  adjourned  to  supper. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  meeting,  but 
no  one  who  attended  it  failed  to  perceive  the  fine  sentiment  that 
pervaded  it.  It  was  more  like  a  home-coming  after  a  long  family 
separation  than  a  house-warming;  and  the  consciousness  was  on 
us  all  that  it  was  Hie  beginning  of  an  epoch  of  Harvard  life  in 
New  York  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance. 

The  house  is  a  three-story  building,  whose  simple  and  sincere 
exterior  of  ^^  Harvard  brick "  (laid,  like  that  of  the  Harvard 
gates,  in  Flemish  bond)  and  Indiana  limestone,  is  reminiscent  of 
Holworthy,  the  Gates,  and  of  the  old  Hancock  and  Tudor  houses 
which  used  to  adorn  Beacon  Hill.  Our  frontispiece  needs  little 
comment,  except  that  the  three  dates  carved  beneath  the  Harvard 
arms  — 1636, 1865, 1893  —  are  respectively  the  dates  of  founda- 
tion of  College,  Club,  and  House ;  that  behind  the  solid  colmnns 
of  the  portico  is  a  white  door  opening  into  a  white  colonial  vesti- 
bule ;  and  that  the  final  door  admitting  the  visitor  to  the  club  is 
of  dark  mahogany,  with  single  panels  of  great  beauty. 
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Within  is  a  broad  hallway  finished  in  red,  with  a  big  fireplace 
at  one  end,  and  an  ample  staircase,  with  slender  white  balusters 
surmounted  by  a  heavy  mahogany  rail.  The  hallway  is  full  of 
light,  from  the  windows  on  the  street,  from  another  window  above 
the  stairs  which  lead  into  the  basement,  and  from  those  in  the 
grill-room.  Its  floor  is  of  hard  wood,  and  a  big  red  rug  is  spread 
over  it,  which  accords  with  the  loyal  color  scheme  of  all  the  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor. 

The  grill-room  opens  from  the  hall  to  the  right  of  the  stairs, 
and  its  windows  look  upon  the  little  lawn  at  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing, which  will  one  day  be  built  upon.  A  pantry  connects  with 
it  by  a  swinging  door.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  hall  is  a  recep- 
tion-room, fronting  upon  the  street.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the 
vestibule  are  little  official  rooms;  and  the  western  end  of  the  hall, 
in  proportion  with  the  reception-room,  is  extended  to  the  outer 
wall,  and  is  also  lighted  from  the  street,  which  runs,  speaking 
roughly,  east  and  west,  the  house  being  on  the  northerly  side  of 
the  street. 

Half  a  flight  up  the  staircase  is  a  broad  landing,  with  a  fine 
great  window  looking  out  on  the  green  yard.  A  tall  eight-day 
clock  adds  to  the  dignity  of  the  stair.  At  the  next  half -flight  one 
enters  the  western  end  of  the  library,  which  is  a  stately  room, 
running  the  whole  fifty  feet  along  the  front  of  the  club,  very  high 
ceiled,  and  furnished  simply  but  richly  in  oak  and  dark  green,  in 
refreshing  contrast  to  the  prevailing  reds  of  the  club's  interior. 

The  windows  upon  the  street,  which  open  upon  balconies  of 
wrought  iron,  are  of  great  height,  and  flood  the  room  with  light 
and,  when  opened,  with  air.  A  supper-room,  corresponding  to 
the  grill-room,  above  which  it  is,  leads  from  the  library,  from 
which  it  is  separated  only  by  folding  doors  —  a  device  which  adds 
to  the  spaciousness  of  the  larger  room,  as  the  smaller  rooms  on 
the  first  floor  add  to  that  of  the  hall.  Tall  and  well-filled  book- 
cases run  along  the  walls  of  the  library,  from  the  top  of  which 
look  down  two  cheery  busts  of  Emerson  and  Holmes,  presented  by 
Mr.  Evert  J.  Wendell,  '82.  Above  the  eastern  fireplace  is  a 
large  painting  of  President  Eliot;  an  inferior  one  of  the  late  Dr. 
Peabody  hangs  opposite. 

The  third  fioor  has  a  similar  air  of  amplitude  gained  by  wide 
doorways  and  the  connection  of  rooms,  and  comprises  a  large 
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billiard-room,  a  oomimittee-room,  and  two  smaller  card-rooms. 
Here  are  hung  several  pictures  of  varying  value  and  interest, 
placards,  and  other  souvenirs  of  the  College,  which  will  now  no 
doubt  be  greatly  added  to. 

The  woodwork  of  the  interior  of  the  building  is  white,  and  the 
general  effect  of  the  interior  as  a  whole  is  one  of  age,  refinement, 
and  tranquillity. 

The  club  maintains  no  active  restaurant  and  no   bedrooms, 

though  it  has  facilities  for  cooking  a  dinner  for  a  hundred  and 

fifty,  and  has  already  furnished  a  dinner  for  some  enthusiastic 

members  of  the  class  of  '86,  who  dined  there  on  June  25.     It  is 

essentially  a  place  of  reunion,  comfortable  and  homelike.     It 

will  be  the  scene  of   many  periodical   jollifications  and  formal 

meetings;  but,   above  all,  its  chief  value  will  be  the  calm  and 

repose,  and  the  reminiscence  of  the  scholastic  life,  it  will  offer 

to  those  who  are  tired  of  the  battle  and  cannot  go  all  the  way 

to  Mecca  for  new  inspiration. 

Llcyyd  McKim  Garrison^  '88. 
New  York  Cjtt. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  ROWING. 

[The  Editor,  having  requested  several  prominent  oarsmen  to  state  briefly 
their  views  on  the  present  crisis  in  rowing,  has  received  the  following  replies. 
He  regrets  that  some  gentlemen,  whose  answers  will  be  missed,  did  not  care  to 
have  their  letters  printed.] 

L 

1.  Men  of  greater  physical  strength  and  endurance  are  needed 
to  make  a  crew. 

2.  They  should  be  trained  so  as  to  be  in  the  best  of  physical 
condition  on  the  day  of  the  race. 

8.  They  should  be  arranged  in  the  boat  in  the  positions  for 
which  each  is  best  adapted. 

4.  They  should  be  taught  to  row  the  stroke  determined  upon; 
that  is,  they  should  row  together,  and  without  the  faults  common 
to  all  strokes. 

5.  There  should  be  no  change  in  the  men  or  in  their  arrange- 
ment in  the  boat  during  the  ten  weeks  preceding  the  race,  if  such 
a  change  can  be  avoided. 
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6.  NataraUy,  I  prefer  the  stroke  which  was  in  use  at  Harvard 
from  1876  to  1886,  and  which  is  substantially  that  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Yale,  and  formerly,  certainly,  of  Cornell  and  Colum- 
bia. What  Cornell  and  Columbia  use  now  I  do  not  know.  It 
is  the  old  Harvard  stroke  adapted  to  the  sliding  seat. 

7.  The  coaching  should  be  constant  and  uniform. 

Wm.  A.  Bancroft,  '78. 

n. 

Harvard's  continued  defeat  on  the  water  is  due  principally  to 
the  lack  of  proper  coaching  and  system.  Repeatedly  we  have  been 
beaten  by  crews  physically  inferior,  but  better  rigged  and  coached. 
Back  of  this,  however,  is  the  unfavorable  attitude  of  the  Faculty, 
the  want  of  unanimity  between  the  graduates  and  the  undergradu- 
ates, the  failure  of  tJie  men  in  College  to  encourage  and  back  up 
the  crews,  and  the  feeling  of  general  indifference  which  seems  to 
be  the  proper  affectation  for  the  student  of  the  present  day. 

Future  success  is  dependent  on  the  harmony  and  unity  of 
purpose  of  all  concerned;  on  the  setting  aside  of  all  personal 
interest  and  jealousy;  and  on  sound  principles  of  stroke  and 
management,  which  must  be  adopted  and  carried  out  under  the 
guidance  of  a  proper  coach  or  coaches.  There  are  plenty  of 
such  men  available  among  our  ex-'Varsity  oarsmen.  Decide  on 
the  policy  and  stroke  to  be  adopted,  the  men  who  are  to  act  as 
coaches-in-chief,  and  then  let  every  graduate  oarsman  give  what 
assistance  he  can,  without  regard  to  personal  opinion  or  feeling. 
On  this  point  we  can  advantageously  take  a  lesson  from  our 
recently  more  successful  rival  at  New  Haven.  The  differences 
between  her  athletic  advisers  never  become  public  ;  they  are 
quietly  adjusted,  and  every  individual  or  personal  consideration 
is  made  subservient  to  ultimate  success. 

The  stroke  rowed  successfully  by  Harvard  crews  in  the  late 
seventies,  and  that  rowed  by  the  recently  successful  Yale  crews 
and  by  the  English  universities,  are  practically  identical  in  prin- 
ciple, the  points  of  difference  being  minor  changes  in  rig.  This 
stroke  has  won,  wins  to-day,  and  will  win  in  the  future. 

Fred.  W.  Smith,  '79. 
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m. 

The  sad  feature  of  our  long  list  of  rowing  defeats  is  that  we 
have  learned  few  lessons  from  many  years  of  adversity  that  we 
could  not  have  learned  from  a  few. 

The  stroke  that  has  been  attempted  and  taught  has  not  been 
acquired,  and  the  material  has  not  been  developed,  and  there  our 
lesson  ends.  I  do  not  share  the  opinion  that  the  best  material 
has  been  drawn  to  Yale.  Yale  has  had  excellent  athletes,  but 
they  have  gone  there  in  the  same  rough  state  in  which  our 
men  have  come  to  us.  Our  average  material  in  the  past  few 
years  has  been  excellent,  and  I  think  we  are  justified  in  hoping 
that  it  will  be  in  the  future.  It  is  a  want  of  earnest  enthusiasm 
among  the  candidates  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  lacking  note 
in  the  chord  of  our  rowing  success.  There  are  ways  to  supply 
this  want.  I  hope  we  have  elected  a  captain  who  will  impart, 
in  the  mysterious  way  in  which  it  is  done,  his  enthusiasm  to  a 
number  of  his  crew,  who  will  not  wait  to  be  developed,  but  who 
will  develop  themselves,  and  who  will  not  be  willing  to  let  their 
coach  do  all  the  thinking  for  them,  and  who  will  take  their  work 
to  heart.  There  have  been  many  such  men,  and  they  generally 
have  been  on  winning  crews.  I  hope  the  next  coach,  witii  an  end 
of  this  sort  in  view,  will  take  his  crew  more  into  his  confidence 
and  ask  them  to  work  with  him  rather  than  under  him,  a  course 
which  will  be  perfectly  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  au- 
thority. 

The  graduates  can  encourage  this  change  by  exhibiting  active 
interest,  and  with  this  in  view,  I  would  suggest  that  Captain  Fen- 
nessy  invite  every  rowing  man  to  meet  him  in  conference  at  son^e 
appointed  time  in  the  early  autumn,  with  the  all-important  pro- 
viso that  only  such  are  expected  to  attend  as  will  stand  ready  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  coming  campaign,  and  to  take  what 
part  they  are  asked  to  take.  Some  men  may  be  asked  to  take  a 
share  in  the  coaching;  that  is  to  say,  in  watching  the  crew  as 
they  row  in  the  tank  or  on  the  river,  and  in  offering  what  sug- 
gestions they  can.  Other  men  may  be  asked  simply  by  their 
presence  at  Uie  tank  or  in  the  launch,  to  show  the  candidates  for 
the  crew  that  an  active  living  interest  is  being  taken  by  the  gradu- 
ates.    But  whatever  is  asked  of  these  members  of  the  conference, 
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let  them  feel  sure  that  their  opinions  will  be  considered,  and 
not  simply  suffered  to  be  given.  I  would  advocate,  also,  that  a 
larger  meeting  be  held  of  all  rowing  enthusiasts;  but  let  us  also 
have  the  business  meeting. 

I  protest  against  the  short  rowing  season  of  the  past  few  years. 
The  candidates  have  not  ^' begun  to  work  steadily  "  until  well  on 
in  the  year.  I  avoid  the  use  of  the  words  ^'gone  into  training," 
because  this,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  public  accepts  the  term,  is 
a  thing  of  the  past.  No  candidate  is  expected,  in  these  modem 
days,  to  eat  )raw  beef  only,  and  become  an  absurdly  emaciated 
man.  The  overtrained  man  we  hear  about  to-day  is  generally 
one  who  has  tried  in  too  short  a  time  to  get  his  stomach,  lungs, 
and  muscles  into  a  healthy  enough  state  to  stand  an  athletic 
ordeal.  Let  such  an  one  spread  his  healthy  life  and  exercise  a 
little  more  thinly  over  a  larger  space,  and  he  will  be  much  better 
able  to  stand  the  last  hard  work.  Personally,  I  should  have  been 
absolutely  unwilling  to  attempt  to  row  a  four-mile  race  if  we  had 
not  started  in  the  early  autumn  to  take  a  couple  of  hours'  outing 
every  day,  got  a  full  night's  sleep,  avoided  strong  drinks  and 
tobacco,  and  so  arrived  at  springtime  in  a  sound  state  of  health. 
This  we  did  ;  and  therefore  we  did  not  have  to  spend  that  same 
springtime,  as  it  is  now  spent,  in  getting  into  condition,  instead 
of  in  learning  how  to  row.  Another  advantage  in  this  early  be- 
ginning, and  one  which  to  a  gpreat  extent  minimizes  the  danger  of 
rowing,  is  that  during  the  winter  weaknesses  in  the  candidates 
can  be  discovered  and  substitutes  can  be  put  in  the  weak  men's 
places  ;  while  if  a  weakness  is  discovered  but  a  short  time  before 
the  race,  the  weak  man  is  generally  kept  in  the  crew  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  breaking  up  its  acquired  symmetry,  and  thus  a 
great  risk  is  run  by  the  weak  man. 

I  should  also  like  to  see  a  professional  coach  help  the  amateur. 
The  professional  can  teach  many  of  the  important  parts  of  the 
stroke,  as,  for  instance,  watermanship  or  blade-work,  better  than 
an  amateur;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  professional,  in  any 
degree,  placed  in  control  of  the  coaching.  His  ideas  should  be 
oontroUed  by  an  amateur  authority.  He  should  be  hired  with  the 
understanding  that  he  should  teach  what  he  is  told  to  teach. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Courtney,  or  another,  should  not  coach 
a  crew  to  row  with  a  straight  back  instead  of  a  crooked  one,  with 
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a  medium  length  of  slide  instead  of  an  extreme  length,  etc.  We 
have  got  the  material;  if  we  can  give  it  enthusiasm  and  interest, 
and  if  we  can,  by  a  long  course  of  healthy  living,  get  it  into  the 
best  condition,  I  think  a  pair  of  coaches,  professional  and  ama- 
teur, can  make  it  row  fast,  and  then  if  it  does  not  win,  we  shall 
not  feel  ashamed  of  it. 

C.  P.  Curtis,  Jr.,  '88. 

IV. 

Since  '85  Harvard  has  won  but  one  Yale  race.  This  miserable 
record  is  the  result  of  the  boating  policy  as  it  is  at  present  con- 
ducted at  Cambridge.  In  the  first  place,  the  men  have  not  been 
properly  selected  ;  in  the  second  place,  they  have  not  been  prop- 
erly coached.  Without  entering  into  any  criticism  of  the  differ- 
ent men  who  have  given  their  best  efforts  to  develop  rowing  at 
Cambridge,  it  is  sufficient  criticism  to  call  attention  to  the  showing 
made  by  the  different  crews.  The  race  this  year  was  enough  to 
make  any  Harvard  man  ashamed  of  the  institution  from  which 
he  graduated.  Not  only  was  the  crew  defeated,  but  the  exhibi- 
tion of  rowing  which  the  eight  men  gave  was  enough  to  cause 
one  to  wonder  whether  a  class  crew  could  not  have  done  better. 
It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  men  themselves  ;  it  was  not  the  fault 
of  those  who  had  coached  them.  They  did  their  best ;  but  what 
Harvard  needs,  if  she  is  to  be  properly  represented,  is  not  the 
best  efforts  of  poor  material  imperfecdy  coached,  but  the  best 
efforts  of  the  eight  best  men  who  can  be  found  in  the  University, 
well  drilled  by  the  man  or  men  who  most  thoroughly  understand 
the  principles  of  good  rowing. 

How  Harvard  rowing  can  once  more  be  placed  on  a  sound  foot- 
ing is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  Harvard  graduates  are  un- 
willing to  agree.  Men  like  Mr.  Watson,  Mayor  Bancroft,  Mr. 
Storrow,  and  others  find  it  impossible  to  get  together  and  settle 
on  any  one  system  of  rowing.  The  undergraduates  take  whom 
they  can  get  to  coach  them,  and  year  after  year  they  go  to  New 
London  hoping  against  hope  that  Yale  will  have  a  poor  crew. 

To  my  mind  there  are  but  two  ways  in  which  matters  can  be 
improved  at  Cambridge.  Both  plans  demand  an  entire  change 
in  the  present  system.  The  fijrst  plan,  and  it  is  the  one  I  most 
favor,  demands  the  placing  of  Mayor  Bancroft  in  full  charge 
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of  rowing  for  the  next  three  years  at  least.  He  is  the  one  grad- 
uate who  is  capable  of  turning  out  a  crew  which  under  any  cir- 
cumstances would  be  a  credit  to  the  University.  He  is  a  splendid 
drill-master,  and  is  never  averse  to  receiving  intelligent  criticism 
on  the  work  of  the  men  under  him.  It  would  be  useless  for  him 
to  take  the  crew  for  a  year,  for  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  him  to  do  himself  credit  in  that  length  of  time.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  devote  his  entire  attention  to  it, 
but  he  could  have  to  assist  him  several  men  who  were  willing  to 
carry  out  his  ideas  and  coach  on  his  lines.  The  other  plan  is  to 
engage  some  professional,  like  Courtney.  I  trust  that  Harvard 
will  never  be  driven  to  adopt  the  last  plan.  I  feel  sure  that  if 
properly  asked,  properly  treated,  and  properly  supported.  Mayor 
Bancroft  would  be  foimd  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  Har- 
vard. 

W.  A.  Brooks,  '85. 
V. 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression,  Harvard  has  not,  during 
these  years  of  defeat,  committed  the  utter  folly  of  making  no 
effort  to  secure  a  rowing  system.  In  the  winter  of  1890  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  which  has  controlled  the  coaching  of  every 
subsequent  crew,  and  worked  to  develop  the  rowing  interests  of 
the  University.  Its  efforts  have  failed;  chiefly,  no  doubt,  from 
a  lack  of  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  science  of  rowing  and 
coaching.  The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  permit  a  discussion 
of  all  the  causes  of  failure,  of  the  ill-effect  of  the  proximity  of  a 
large  city,  of  the  spirit  and  organization  of  the  University  which 
makes  her  rowing  material  inferior  in  earnestness,  nor  of  any 
cause  in  its  nature  permanent.  Enough  to  consider  the  chief 
mistake  of  the  past,  its  reason  and  possible  remedy.  That  mis- 
take has  been  to  place  too  much  dependence  in  one  man.  No 
ordinary  man  can  for  six  months  or  more  hold  the  attention  of  a 
crew  and  inspire  the  enthusiasm  essential  to  success.  Then  there 
is  individual  coaching  to  be  done  at  off  hours,  'Varsity  material 
to  be  chosen,  the  development  of  Freshman  material  to  be  over- 
seen, and  a  dozen  matters  to  be  looked  to,  so  that  unless  a  coach 
be  a  man  of  leisure,  or  have  able  lieutenants  in  or  out  of  College, 
he  is  not  likely  to  succeed.  The  difficulties  of  securing  such  aid 
are  not  far  to  seek.     Harvard  boasts  but  few  rowing  authorities, 
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and  their  views  differ  widely.  In  the  past  those  who  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  coach  were  practically  unavailable.  Natu- 
rally, few  could  be  found  willing  to  learn  new  principles,  and 
teach  them  under  a  chief  in  whom  they  had  little  confidence. 
Then  came  the  dread  of  inconsistent  coaching,  worst  of  all  evils. 
In  the  failure  to  solve  this  problem,  and  to  develop  successful 
undergraduate  coaches,  lies  a  chief  cause  of  defeat. 

To  bring  back  victory  is  no  easy  task.  It  is  no  vain  compli- 
ment to  say  that  no  other  University  has  attracted  to  its  athletic 
standard  men  at  once  so  able  and  so  devoted  as  Mr.  Cook  and  his 
lieutenants.  We  must  find  their  equals.  It  would  be  folly  to 
turn  for  aid  to  England,  or  to  the  ranks  of  professional  oarsmen, 
for  in  neither  can  we  find  a  man  available  who  could  cope  success- 
fully with  the  combined  intelligence  and  experience  of  Yale. 
While  there  is  hope  that  the  intelligence  of  our  rowing  men  can 
'  bring  success,  if  properly  combined,  it  is  no  time  to  ask  aid  of 
our  successful  rival.  Harvard  must  again  call  on  the  devotion 
and  intelligence  of  her  own  oarsmen,  this  time  more  wisely  and 
thoroughly.  The  present  men  have  failed.  Without  throwing 
aside  what  they  have  learned,  we  must  have  new  blood  and  better 
methods.  Hiurvard's  rowing  men  should  be  called  together  and 
asked  to  choose  a  chief  coach.  Every  man  ought  then  to  feel  it 
his  duty  to  support  that  coach  through  defeat  or  victory,  till  years 
have  brought  strength.  Lack  of  assistant  coaches  must  be  over- 
come by  ready  self-sacrifice  on  all  sides.  Uniformity  and  cer- 
tainty of  coaching  must  be  secured.  To  that  end  an  exact  and 
detailed  description  of  the  stroke  to  be  rowed,  and  the  methods 
to  be  used  in  teaching  it,  should  be  prepared  and  distributed.  To 
prevent  false  choice  of  men,  and  similar  mistakes,  it  would  be 
wise  for  the  head-coach  to  organize  a  board  of  advisors  pledged 
to  watch  the  work  of  the  crew  at  least  once  a  week,  and  to  draw 
up  in  definite  form  their  preferences  and  suggestions. 

These  matters,  however,  with  the  question  of  compensation,  are 
details.  The  vital  point  is  to  find  some  man  strong  enough  to 
command  the  confidence  of  graduates,  the  enthusiasm  of  under- 
graduates.  Harvard  has  that  man,  and  her  brightest  vowing 
hopes  must  centre  about  the  possibility  of  securing  the  services  of 
Colonel  Bancroft. 

Charles  F.  Adams,  2d,  *88. 
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AN  INFIRMARY  NEEDED. 

AcTiKG  under  a  letter  of  general  instruction  from  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Regent  began  in  1891  a  systematic  investigation  of  the 
condition  of  students  reported  to  the  Office  as  unable  through 
illness  to  perform  their  College  duties.  In  1893  the  Instructor 
of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  in  the  Scientific  School  was  requested 
by  the  President  to  visit  all  cases  of  sickness  which  seemed  to 
call  for  a  medical  examination.  Last  March,  after  a  year  of  ex- 
periment, the  value  of  this  work  was  generally  recognized,  and 
the  Corporation  appointed  a  Medical  Visitor  whose  duty  it  is 
to  see  and  advise  the  students  in  regard  to  their  health,  habits, 
etc.  The  accompanying  table  gives  a  brief  summary  of  this  work 
during  the  year  1893-94  among  College  and  Scientific  students. 

Diseaaes.  Nnmber  of  oases  per  month. 

Oct.   Not.  Dec   Jan.  Feb.   Mar.  Apr.    Hay.  Totals. 

Cold8,etc 11    35    68    67    27    44    24      8  274 

Scarlet  Feyer  and  Diphtheria  1-17----  9 

Measles,  Mumps,  etc -531422    11      6  52 

Headache 1221-112  10 

Overwork -41411-1  12 

Injuries 47575    11      3-  42 

«AtHome,"etc 4    18    11    14      5    13      2      6  73 

Miaoellaneoas 28    36    42    27    12    52    16    10  223 

Totals 49  107  133  118    54  144    57    33       695 

Non-contagions 48    93  129  111    50  122    46    25  624 

Days  of  Illness 96  186  258  222  100  244    92    50  1,248 

No.  at  one  time.; 39    10      73832 

Contagioosi -531422    11      6  52 

Days  of  Illness -    70    42    14    56  308  154    84  728 

No.  at  one  time -      2      2      1      2    10      5      3 

Of  the  cases  enumerated,  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  have 
been  taken  to  the  Cambridge  Hospital;  surgical  and  severe  med- 
ical cases  to  this  or  other  hospitals.  Measles,  mumps,  chicken- 
pox,  and  similar  troubles,  were  of  necessity  cared  for  in  students' 
rooms,  as  the  Cambridge  Hospital  does  not  receive  such  patients. 

We  have  two  classes  of   cases   to  deal  with,  non-contagious 

on  the  one  hand  and  contagious  on  the  other.     The  result  of  a 

study  on  this  basis  is  given  in  the  lower  part  of  the  table,  where 

is  shown  the  number  of  days  of  illness,  allowing  two  days'  con* 

^  ETclnding  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria. 
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finement  for  ordinary  cases  and  two  weeks  (fourteen  days)  for  the 
contagious.  From  these  data  is  derived  the  number  who  are  ill 
at  one  time.  These  estimates  are  low,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  number  may  be  doubled  at  certain  times,  inasmuch  as 
we  have  assumed  them  to  be  scattered  evenly  through  each  month. 
On  one  day  of  March,  1893,  there  were  12  new  cases  of  measles. 

The  qu^urters  of  the  students  are  but  poorly  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  sick  in  most  of  the  buildings  in  Cambridge,  and  the 
janitors  and  ^^ goodies"  have  all  they  can  do  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  their  work.  The  result  is  that  the  student  who  is  ill 
must  wait  upon  himself,  call  upon  his  busy  classmates,  or  employ 
a  nurse.  Again,  most  of  the  students  board  at  Memorial,  Fox- 
croft,  or  other  place  removed  from  their  rooms,  and  when  ill  the 
only  way  to  secure  their  meals  is  by  having  them  brought,  cold, 
unappetizing,  and  unsuitable.  Contagious  diseases  are  frequently 
spread  by  the  unwitting  efforts  of  fellow-students  to  amuse  the 
ill  one  by  cards,  etc.,  before  the  nature  of  the  trouble  is  recog- 
nized. The  cost  of  care  and  isolation  in  cases  of  contagious  dis- 
eases has  been  considerable,  especially  since  the  conditions  in  the 
dormitories  ordinarily  make  it  necessary  to  employ  male  nurses. 
The  retirement  is  frequently  but  two  or  three  days;  rarely  longer 
than  a  week.  The  patient  may  not  be  confined  to  his  bed,  but 
the  discomfort  is  still  so  great  that  he  would  be  glad  to  have 
proper  food  and  attention  even  at  a  moderate  cost. 

The  conditions  as  here  suggested  have  been  adequately  met  in 
some  institutions  by  the  establishment  of  infirmaries.  Harvard 
ought  not  to  be  behind  in  this  respect,  especially  as  the  need  is 
urgent.  An  infirmary  should  be  so  arranged  that  patients  with 
slight  ailments  might  be  received  as  well  as  those  more  seriously 
affected;  and  all  but  surgical,  or  yeiy  severe  medical  cases,  could 
be  cared  for  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

The  Regent  and  Medical  Visitor  of  the  University  naturally 
should  have  general  control  of  the  infirmary  and  determine  who 
should  go  to  it.  Of  course  the  medical  care  of  each  student 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  his  own  physician,  whose  orders  should 
be  carried  out  as  in  any  hospital  without  a  regular  visiting  staff, 
and  whose  services  will  be  paid  for  by  the  student. 

The  suggestion  of  a  warm  advocate  of  this  scheme  is,  to  rent 
a  private  house  and  fit  it  up  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  adapt  it 
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for  the  non-contagious  cases.  One  bed,  complete  with  mattress, 
blankets,  and  changes  of  linen,  is  estimated  to  cost  not  more  than 
fifty  dollars,  and  may  be  of  such  character  as  to  form  a  part  of 
the  permanent  equipment.  The  furnishings,  including  fifteen 
beds,  will  amount  to  92,000,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  total  current 
expenses  will  not  exceed  95,000.  These  estimates  are  for  the  in- 
firmary proper,  since  it  will  be  undesirable  to  care  for  contagious 
cases  in  a  building  not  adapted  to  the  double  purpose.  During 
March  and  April  the  contagious  cases  are  more  numerous,  and 
special  arrangements  wiU  have  to  be  made  for  them.  A  tempo- 
rary structure  might  be  put  up  near  by  to  meet  this  demand. 

Several  plans  have  been  proposed  as  to  the  financial  relation 
of  the  students  to  the  infirmary.  One  is,  to  have  a  stated  assess- 
ment of  one  dollar  made  against  all  students,  which  will  give 
something  less  than  93,000,  all  told.  Since  this  will  not  cover  the 
total  amount,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  charge  a  certain  sum  for  the 
care  given.  This  may  be  a  nominal  fee  of  ten  dollars  a  week. 
In  this  way  there  will  be  an  income  of  91,800  a  year,  provided 
there  be  an  average  of  six  patients  for  thirty  weeks.  An  equita- 
ble arrangement  might  be  as  follows:  Assess  each  student  one 
dollar,  which  will  count  as  five  dollars  toward  his  expenses  during 
illness.  It  is  believed  that  the  majority  will  be  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  privileges  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  a  week, 
offset  in  this  way,  and  will  feel  it  to  be  a  very  good  investment 
for  them,  as  they  will  be  put  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
for  speedy  recovery.  Those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  this  amount 
should  not  be  excluded  from  the  infirmary,  but  may  be  provided 
for  as  in  other  hospitab,  since  some  persons  may  be  glad  to  endow 
beds  sufficiently  to  sustain  them,  such  beds  being  in  the  form  of  a 
memorial  i£  desired.  It  is  thought  that  95,000  will  be  enough 
for  one  endowment.  Others,  perhaps,  would  be  glad  to  contribute 
to  a  fund  which  could  be  used  for  such  general  expenses  as  are 
sure  to  arise.  A  building  fund,  also,  should  be  started,  for  no 
one  will  be  content  with  anything  not  specially  planned  with  ref- 
erence to  the  needs  of  an  infirmary,  and  although  a  dwelling- 
house  may  answer  temporarily,  we  hope  to  have  special  buildings 
in  the  near  future  to  accommodate  both  contagious  and  non-con- 
tagious cases. 

G.  W.  Fitz,  M.  D. 
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MEETINGS. 

ASSOOATION  OF  THE  ALUMNL 

The  annnal  meeting  of  the  Association  of  the  Alomni  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege was  held  Jane  27,  at  one  o'clock  p.  m.,  in  Hanrard  HalL 

President  Charles  E.  Norton  in  the  chair.  The  records  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  approved.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Thayer,  '81,  it  was 
Voted  to  suspend  the  Article  of  the  Constitation  requiring  that  the  officers 
of  the  Association  be  elected  bj  ballot,  and  further  that  a  committee  of 
three  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  chair  appomted  Messrs.  W.  R.  Thayer,  '81,  J.  P.  Parmenter,  '81, 
and  A.  J.  C.  Sowdon,  '57. 

While  the  Conmiittee  was  out  the  report  was  read  of  A.  B.  Silsbee, 
'75,  Treasurer  of  the  Class  Subscription  Fund,  showing  receipts  from 
classes  during  the  year  of  $25.00,  and  a  balance  on  hand  of  $4,919.48. 
The  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

The  nominating  Committee  then  reported  the  following  list  of  officers 
of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  they  were  elected  as  such :  — 

President :  Charles  £.  Norton,  '46,  Cambridge. 

Vice-Presidents :  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  '64,  Chicago ;  Henry  S.  Huide- 
koper,  '62,  Philadelphia;  Edmund  Wetmore,  '60,  New  York;  Charles 
J.  Bonaparte,  '71,  Baltimore;  James  B.  Thayer,  '52,  Cambridge;  O. 
W.  Holmes,  Jr.,  '61,  Boston ;  Marshall  S.  Snow,  '65,  St.  Louis ;  Samuel 
A.  Green,  '51,  Boston;  Charles  F.  Adams,  '56,  Boston;  William  E. 
Bussell,  '77,  Cambridge. 

Directors :  Henry  S.  Russell,  '60,  Milton  ;  Arthur  Lincobi,  '63,  Hing- 
ham ;  Bradbury  L.  Cilley,  '58,  Exeter,  N.  H. ;  Moses  Williams,  '68, 
Brookline;  Morris  Gray,  '77,  Newton;  Robert  Grant,  '73,  Boston; 
Robert  H.  Gardiner,  '76,  Newton. 

Treasurer :  S.  Lothrop  Thorndike,  '52,  Cambridge. 

Secretary.   Henry  Parkman,  '70,  No.  53  State  St,  Boston. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thorndike,  it  was  Voted  to  continue  the  Committee 
appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing funds  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  it  was  Voted  that  the  Chair  appoint  three  members  of  the 
Committee  to  suggest  names  for  Orerseers  to  serve  three  years.  The 
Chair  appointed  Messrs.  John  Noble,  '50,  Arthur  Lord,  '72,  and  Wil- 
liam F.  Wharton,  '70. 

The  Committee  as  now  constituted  consists  as  follows :  — 

For  one  year:  John  Homans,  '58 ;  Clement  E.  Fay,  '67  ;  Charles  P. 
Curtis,  Jr.,  '83. 
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For  two  years :  Charles  P.  Greenoogh,  '64; ;^  William  Ropes 

Trask,  '85. 

Far  three  years :  John  Noble,  *50 ;  Arthur  Lord,  72 ;  William  F. 
Wharton,  70. 

There  being  no  farther  business,  the  meeting  was  dissolved. 

Henry  Parkman^  70,  Seo« 


DENTAL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Association  held  its  twenty-third  annual  banquet  at  the  Thorn- 
dike,  in  Boston,  on  June  25,  sixty-four  members  and  guests  being  pres- 
ent The  invited  guests  were  Bishop  Lawrence,  71,  Mr.  Wm.  B. 
Thayer,  '81,  editor  of  the  Graduates^  Magazine,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Thomas, 
Gov.  Greenhalge's  private  secretary.  Col.  David  W.  Farquhar,  of  the 
Governor's  staff,  and  Dr.  Geoige  B.  Shattuck,  of  the  Board  of  Overseers. 

President  Pond,  in  his  introductory  remarks,  referred  to  the  move- 
ment to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  D.  M.  D.  upon  the  State  Board 
of  B^istration  in  Dentistry,  stating  that  a  committee  of  the  Association 
had  met  in  joint  committee  the  dental  societies  of  the  State,  and  that 
Gov.  Greenhaige  had  been  waited  upon  in  the  interests  of  the  move- 
ment The  Eburvard  Dental  School  has  no  representative  upon  the  State 
Board,  and  it  is  quite  generally  felt  that  one  of  its  graduates  should 
receive  an  appointment  as  soon  as  there  is  a  vacancy. 

President  Pond  first  introduced  Dr.  Clapp  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Harvard  Dental  School,  in  order  that  his  report  might  be 
considered  by  the  other  speakers.  Dr.  Clapp  reported  that  the  com- 
mittee had  been  unable,  owing  to  the  financial  depression,  during  the  past 
year  to  add  to  the  fund  for  the  new  building,  but  that  as  soon  as  business 
revives  their  efforts  should  be  redoubled.  ''In  spite  of  the  general 
eondition  of  affairs,  the  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  for  the  SchooL 
There  are  sixty-three  students,  which  is  a  satisfactory  increase  over 
previous  years.  The  work  in  all  departments  has  been  carried  on  with 
energy,  the  instruction  is  more  thorough,  and  the  School  is  on  a  higher 
plane  than  ever  before.  Changes  are  now  being  made  in  the  old  build- 
ing that  will  greatly  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  to  be  given 
the  coming  year.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret,  however,  that  good 
money  has  to  be  expended  on  this  old  building,  for  which  we  can  receive 
only  temporary  benefit  ...  A  step  is  being  contemplated  in  dental 
education  that  will,  in  the  mind  of  your  committee,  be  the  most  important 

^  Subsequent  to  the  meeting,  the  Secretary  received  notice  that  William 
Lawrenee,  '71,  had  resigned  from  the  Committee  some  time  previously,  but  it 
was  too  late  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
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advance  that  has  yet  been  made  toward  placing  onder  car  profession  a 
foundation  of  intelligence  and  liberal  coltore.  It  is  conceded  that  in  the 
near  fatnre  the  same  qualifications  most  be  required  of  the  students 
entering  our  dental  schools  as  of  those  who  enter  the  great  universities 
of  the  country.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  good  effect 
this  preliminary  training  will  have  on  the  personnel  of  the  profession 
during  the  next  twenty-five  years.  The  President  of  the  University  and 
the  Faculty  of  the  Dental  School  are  anxious  that  this  change  should 
come  about  Let  every  alunmus  not  only  do  all  he  can  to  help  on  the 
movement,  but  insist  that  Harvard  be  a  leader  in  it. 

^'The  Infirmary  has  done  much  gratuitous  work  for  the  suffering 
during  the  year.  Not  only  in  the  minor  cases  of  toothache  has  relief 
been  given,  but  difficult  operations  in  the  surgery  of  the  mouth  and 
associate  parts  are  constantly  being  performed.  Our  Infirmary  is  so  well 
organized  that  the  surgeons  of  the  Massachusetts  Greneral  Hospital  have 
more  than  once  given  evidence  of  their  confidence  in  it  by  sending  to  it 
for  treatment  cases  of  fractures  of  the  jaws.  In  fact,  we  are  told  that 
not  only  these  cases  are  sent  to  us  from  the  hospital,  but  most  of  the 
cases  of  abscesses,  tumors,  etc.,  involving  the  dental  organs,  that  come  to 
them. 

'<  A  most  interesting  case  of  facial  deformity  has  recently  been  treated. 
.  .  .  The  work  (maldng  the  artificial  nose)  was  done  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry,  and  cost  the  School 
something  like  $20.  This  particular  case  is  brought  to  your  notice  to 
show  that  the  charity  work  of  this  institution  is  not  confined  to  pulling 
teeth,  but  successfully  treats  complicated  cases  of  disfigurement  and 
disease.  The  School  is  poor,  and  cannot  give  such  expensive  treatment 
often,  unless  its  merits  are  recognized  and  money  is  contributed  for  its 
support 

^'The  total  number  of  operations  performed  by  the  students  and 
teachers  in  the  operating  department  since  our  last  report  exceeds  seven- 
teen thousand  (17,061),  of  which  more  than  thirteen  thousand  (13,015) 
were  absolutely  without  cost  to  the  patients.  These  operations  included 
the  extraction  of  teeth,  treatment  of  abscesses,  fractures  of  both  superior 
and  inferior  jaws,  hare-lip,  single  and  double,  necrosis  of  the  maxillae, 
cleft  palate,  and  the  extirpation  of  tumors.  In  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment over  one  thousand  pieces  were  constructed." 

The  committee  concluded  by  expressing  the  hope  that  the  building 
fund  would  grow  during  the  coming  year,  and  by  stating  that  every 
teacher  at  the  School  has  its  interest  at  heart  and  works  faithfuUy  for 
the  good  of  all.  The  report  is  signed  by  Dr.  Dwight  M.  Clapp,  D.  M.  D., 
'82,  Dr.  W.  E.  Page,  D.  M.  D.,  77,  and  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Potter. 
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A  patient  (a  joimg  man  of  twenty)  for  whom  an  artificial  nose  was 
made  at  the  Harvard  Dental  School  was  shown  by  Dr.  Fillebrown. 
The  nose  having  been  entirely  lost  by  disease,  a  porcelain  body  was 
fused  on  rolled  platinam,  to  resemble  as  nearly  as  possible  the  tint  of 
the  skin,  and  was  held  in  place  by  the  nose  piece  to  a  pair  of  ordinary 
plain  glass  spectacles.  This  apparent  restoration  of  a  prominent  feature 
makes  his  face  again  presentable. 

FriYate  Secretary  Thomas  was  then  introdnced.  He  presented  the 
regrets  of  the  Goyemor,  who  was  at  Framingham  with  the  State  militia. 

Bishop  Lawrence,  the  next  speaker,  urged  the  desirability  of  increased 
preparatory  training  on  the  part  of  those  entering  the  professions.  In  a 
theological  school  with  which  he  was  connected,  the  number  of  men 
holding  the  degree  of  A.  B.  at  the  time  of  entering  the  professional 
course  had  increased  so  that  now  it  was  ninety  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number. 

Bishop  Lawrence  was  followed  by  Dr.  Shattuck  and  Mr.  Wm.  B. 
Thayer.  Dr.  Chandler,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry, 
discussed  the  need  of  raising  the  standard  of  the  secondary  schools. 

Dr.  Plllebrown,  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry,  said  the  entrance 
examination  was  instituted  eleven  years  ago,  its  standard  having  been 
twice  raised.  The  School  bears  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  one  in 
this  country  where  the  number  of  its  patients  is  sufficient  for  its  needs, 
and  where  every  student  has  an  operating  chair.  '<I  do  not  think 
thirty-two  teeth  are  sufficient  to  found  our  profession  upon,"  said  Dr. 
FiUebrown  ;  "  we  include  the  contiguous  parts.  Dentistry  is  a  specialty 
of  medicine,  and  I  would  have  the  dentist  take  the  M.  D.  degree  first." 

The  committee,  composed  of  Drs.  Fillebrown,  £.  H.  Smith,  and  £. 
Page,  presented  their  resolutions  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Haley,  of 
Biddeford,  Me.  The  resolutions  as  presented  were  adopted  by  the 
Association,  and  a  copy  was  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  Council  were  instructed  by  the  Association  to  appoint  a  standing 
committee  on  Necrology. 

The  Council  were  also  instructed  to  appoint  a  D.  M.  D.  to  be  rec- 
ommended for  the  State  Board  of  Registration  in  Dentisty. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows :  — - 

President:  Dwight  M.  Clapp,  '82. 

Vice-President :  James  Shepherd,  '85. 

Secretary :  Henry  L.  Upham,  *86. 

Treasurer:  Washburn  E.  Page,  77. 

Executive  Committee :  Henry  L.  Upham,  Wm.  P.  Cooke,  Waldo  E. 
Boardman. 

On  July  3  the  Council  rejected  the  Committee  on  the  Harvard 
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Dental  School,  viz. :  Drs.  D.  M.  Clapp,  W.  H.  Potter,  and  W.  E.  Page; 
and  the  Committee  to  Nominate  a  Member  of  the  State  Board  of  Reg- 
istration, viz. :  Drs.  V.  C.  Pond,  H.  L.  Upham,  W.  P.  Cooke,  E.  R. 
Smith,  and  Jere  E.  Stanton. 

Hmrt/  L.  Uphaniy  D.  M.  D.,  '86,  Sec. 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Association  met  in  the  Divinity  School  Chapel  at  3  p.  m.  on 
Jane  26,  about  thirty-five  members  being  present  The  President,  Dr. 
E.  J.  Young,  '48,  occupied  the  chair.  After  the  reading  of  the  necrology, 
and  the  pronouncing  of  brief  eulogies  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Stewart, 
Div.,  '62,  Prof.  F.  6.  Peabody,  *69,  described  the  present  condition  of 
the  SchooL  On  motion  of  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Barrows,  Div.,  '76,  it  was 
voted  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  President  and 
Fellows  as  to  the  feasibility  of  admitting  women  to  study  at  the  SchooL 
The  committee  as  appointed  consists  of  the  Revs.  S.  J.  Barrows,  Div., 
'75,  J.  H.  AJlen,  '41,  and  F.  B.  Hombrook,  Div.,  '77. 

The  following  officers  were  elected :  — 

President :  E.  J.  Young,  '48. 

Vice-President :  W.  O.  White,  '40. 

Secretary:  J.  L.  Seward,  '68,  No.  11  Mansfield  St.,  Allston. 

Executive  Committee:  James  De  Normandie,  Div.,  '62;  Alfred 
Manchester,  Div.,  '72;  S.  C.  Beach,  Div.,  '66. 

At  four  o'clock  the  Rev.  Augustus  Woodbury,  Div.,  '49,  delivered  an 
address  on  '*  The  Basis  of  Readjustment."  The  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins, 
'48,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will  be  the  first  speaker  next  year,  and  Dr. 
C.  C.  Everett,  Div.,  '69,  second  speaker. 

J.  L.  Seward,  '68,  Sec. 

HAKVARD  GRADUATES'  MAGAZINE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  on  June 
26,  Vice-President  W.  K  Blodgett,  '78,  in  the  chair.  The  action  of 
the  Executive  Committee  in  regard  to  the  business  management  was 
approved.  In  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer,  W.  H.  Wade,  '81,  Mr. 
Blodgett  presented  a  financial  summary  for  the  past  year.  Nomina- 
tions for  officers  having  been  made,  the  following  were  elected :  -» 

President :  Henry  Lee,  '36,  Brookline. 

Vice-Presidents:  Charles  Francis  Adams,  '56,  Lincoln;  James  R 
Chadwick,  '65,  Boston;  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  '71,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
Warren  K.  Blodgett,  '78,  Cambridge. 

Treasurer:  Winthrop  H.  Wade,  '81,  No.  53  State  St.,  Boston. 
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Secretary :  Wm.  G.  Thompson,  '88,  Cambridge. 

Councilors  for  the  term  eacpiring  in  1897 :  Robert  T.  Lincohi,  '64, 
Chicago,  HI. ;  Henry  S.  Nash,  78,  Cambridge ;  Philip  S.  Abbot,  '90, 
Cambridge. 

Wm.  R  Thayer,  '81,  has  been  reappointed  Editor  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Professor  Albert  Boshnell  Hart,  '80,  was  elected  Uniyersity 
Editor,  and  Miss  Mary  Coes,  B.,  '87,  Raddiffe  College  Editor. 

Wm.  O.  Thompson,  '88,  Sec 


HARVARD  LAW  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  June  26  at  the  rooms  of  the  Boston 
Bar  Association,  with  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  '43,  in  the  chair.  The 
Treasurer's  report  showed  a  total  membership  of  1,695,  204  of  whom 
were  life  members,  —  a  slight  gain  since  Jan.  1.  He  also  reported  a  bal> 
ance  on  hand  of  $3,181.20  in  the  Life  Membership  fund,  and  $1,242.00 
available  for  appropriation. 

James  C.  Carter,  LL.  B.,  1853,  of  New  York,  was  rejected  President 
of  the  Association.  There  were  three  vacancies  in  the  list  of  vice-presi- 
dents ;  seven  new  vice-presidents  were  elected,  increasing  the  total  num* 
ber  by  four,  viz.:  Simeon  £.  Baldwin,  L.  S.,  '63,  of  Connecticut; 
Charles  Matteson,  L.  S.,  '63,  of  Bhode  Island ;  Walbridge  A.  Field, 
L.  S.,  '60,  of  Massachusetts ;  William  6.  Russell,  '40,  of  Massachusetts ; 
Albert  Stickney,  '59,  of  New  York;  Oliver  Wendell  Hohnes,  Jr.,  '61, 
of  Massachusetts ;  and  William  A.  Keener,  LL.  B.,  '77,  of  New  York. 
Gustavus  H.  Wald,  LL.  B.,  '75,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Edward  Q.  Keasbey, 
LL.  B.,  '71,  of  Newark,  N.  J.;  and  Frank  W.  Hackett,  '61,  of  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C,  were  elected  members  of  the  Council  for  four  years. 
Louis  D.  Brandeis,  LL.  B.,  '77,  and  Philip  S.  Abbot,  '90,  both  of  Boston, 
were  reelected  Secretary  and  Treasurer  respectively.  The  meeting  voted 
to  cut  down  the  life  Membership  fee  from  $15  to  $10. 

It  was  impossible  this  year  to  follow  the  precedents  of  1888  and  1891 
by  having  an  oration  and  dinner  in  Cambridge.  The  custom  will,  bow- 
ever,  be  revived  next  June,  which  will  be  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  Professor  Langdell's  connection  with  the  Law  SchooL  It  is  a  question 
whether  such  public  meetings  of  the  Association  might  not  profitably  be 
held  more  often  than  in  the  past,  in  alternate  years  at  least.  The  Coun- 
cil would  be  glad  to  hear  from  members  on  this  subject.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Council  feel  that  the  membership  list  of  the  Association,  though 
its  present  size  is  gratifying,  ought  to  be  and  can  be  largely  increased, 
and  the  Corresponding  Secretaries  will  be  asked  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  to  join  in  a  sjrstematic  effort  tovrard  this  end. 

Louis  2>.  BrandeiSf  LL.  B.,  '77,  Sec. 
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LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

Aboat  twenty-five  members  of  the  Association  attended  the  annual 
meeting  at  noon  on  Commencement  in  the  Scientific  School.  The  Pres- 
ident, Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  S.  B.,  '62,  presided.  The  following  officers 
were  elected :  — 

President:  N.  S.  Shaler,  S.  B.,  '62. 

Vice-FresiderUs :  E.  C.  Pickering,  S.  B.,  '65 ;  John  Trowbridge,  S.  B., 
'65. 

Secretary :  A.  McF.  Davis,  S.  B.,  '54. 

Treasurer :  F.  W.  Dean,  S.  B.,  '75. 

Council :  W.  M.  Davis,  '69 ;  L.  Robeson,  S.  B.,  '64. 

At  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  the  Association  dined  at  the  Colo- 
nial Club. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston, 
at  noon,  June  26.  Dr.  Chadwick  presided ;  about  eighty  members  were 
present. 

The  Secretary,  Dr.  A.  Thomdike,  '84,  reported  that,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Council  on  March  9,  the  Committee  on  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
was  appointed,  viz. :  Dr.  S.  W.  Langmaid,  '59,  Dr.  J.  F.  A.  Adams, 
M.  D.,  '66,  of  Pittsfield,  and  Dr.  A.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  '81.  At  the  meeting 
on  June  8  the  President  was  instructed  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to 
nominate  officers.  He  appointed  Dr.  C.  F.  Folsom,  '62,  Dr.  A.  Cool- 
idge, Jr.,  '81,  Dr.  J.  W.  Farlow,  '74,  Dr.  C.  W.  GaUoupe,  '79,  and  Dr. 
H.  W.  Broughton,  '75.  The  Council  nominated  for  honorary  member- 
ship Dr.  Wm.  T.  Porter,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  Dr.  F.  K  Paddock,  of  Pittsfield,  and  Prof.  W.  H. 
Howell,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  It  was  voted  that  whenever  a 
member  has  not  paid  his  dues  for  two  years  he  shall  be  notified  by  the 
Treasurer,  and  be  required  to  pay  in  full,  or  be  dropped  from  the  list  of 
members  on  the  first  day  of  September  following.  It  was  voted  to  pay 
the  Treasurer  $100  annually ;  also  that  he  prepare  a  new  catalogue  of 
members,  to  be  issued  as  an  appendix  to  the  next  Bulletin.  The  Asso- 
ciation now  has  1,131  members,  and  in  addition  27  of  the  graduating 
class  have  been  enrolled,  making  1,158  members  in  alL  During  the 
year  18  have  died ;  there  are  13  honorary  and  29  life  members  of  the 
Association. 

The  Secretary's  report  having  been  accepted,  the  Treasurer,  Dr.  Wal- 
ter  Ela,  '71,  stated  that  the  receipts,  including  last  year's  balance,  were 
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$2,648.75,  and  the  expenses  $1,111.92,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,636.83, 
made  up  of  $600  in  the  life  membership  fund,  a  general  fond  of  $308.66 
in  the  savings  bank,  and  $628.27  on  deposit  with  the  Old  Colony  Trust 
Co.  An  auditing  committee,  consistbg  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Forster,  M.  D., 
'68,  and  Dr.  £.  M.  Buckingham,  M.  D.,  '74,  declared  the  accounts  cor^ 
reet. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  then  presented  the  following  list  of 
candidates,  who  were  unanimously  elected :  — * 

President:  George  B.  Shattuck,  '63. 

Treasurer:  Walter  Ela,  '71,  Cambridge. 

Vice^Fresidents :  Z.  B.  Adams,  M.  D.,  '63,  Framingham ;  I.  T.  Dana, 
M.  D.,  '60,  Portland,  Me. ;  B.  H.  Derby,  '64,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  S.  A. 
Pbk,  M.  D.,  *80,  Denver,  Colo. ;  John  Green,  '66,  St  Louis,  Mo. ;  Henry 
Hun,  M.  D.,  '79,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Horace  G.  MiUer,  M.  D.,  '66,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. ;  John  L.  Robinson,  M.  D.,  '69,  Manchester,  N.  H. ;  J.  B. 
Wheeler,  M.  D.,  '79,  Burlington,  Vt ;  Wm.  S.  Whitwell,  '69,  San  Fran- 
CISCO,  Cal. 

Councilors  for  three  years :  T.  F,  Breck,  M.  D.,  '66,  Springfield ;  J. 
R  Chadwick,  '66,  Boston ;  C.  £.  Stedman,  '62,  Dorchester. 

The  Association  then  adjourned,  to  reassemble  at  one  o'clock  at  the 
Hotel  Yendome,  where  one  hundred  and  sixty  members  and  four  guests 
sat  down  to  dinner.  The  President,  Dr.  Chadwick,  opened  the  after- 
dinner  speaking  as  follows :  — 

"  The  most  important  event  of  interest  to  the  medical  profession  of 
this  State,  and^n  passu  to  this  Association,  is  the  passage  since  our 
last  meeting,  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  of  an  act  to  provide 
for  the  '  registration  of  physicians  and  surgeons.'  Although  the  onmis- 
cient  Washington  sought  to  indicate  to  this  conmiunity  in  1776  the  wise 
course  to  pursue  towards  the  medical  profession  by  appointing  persons 
to  examine  the  surgeons  and  surgeons'  mates  in  his  army  here,  and  thus 
instituted  the  first  medical  examination  of  candidates  for  practice  in 
this  State,  we,  forgetful  of  his  precepts,  have  been  one  of  the  last  of 
the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  to  take  a  meagre  step  to  pre- 
serve the  health  of  our  citizens  from  the  insidious  attacks  of  the  human 
sharks  who  have  for  so  long  been  unrestrained  in  their  attacks  upon  the 
health  and  wealth  of  our  people.  The  law  does  not  go  very  far,  but  it 
provides  penalties  for  the  assumption  of  the  tide  of  Doctor  (of  Medi- 
rine),  or  M.  D.,  by  those  who  are  not  entitied  to  these  designations.  It 
does  not  interfere  otherwise  with  the  plying  of  their  trade  by  'dair- 
vojrants,  or  persons  practicing  hypnotism,  magnetic  healing,  mind  cure, 
massage  methods,  Christian  Science,  Cosmopathic  or  any  other  method 
of  healing.'    We  have,  therefore,  advanced  a  little  from  our  former 
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condition,  which  was  comparable  to  that  prevailing  among  the  ancient 
Babylonians,  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  <  carried  their  sick  into  the 
market,  that  all  who  passed  by,  and  had  ever  had  or  seen  the  like  dis- 
temper, might  give  their  advice,  and  encourage  them  to  try  what  them- 
selves or  others  had  used  with  success  in  the  like  case.'  The  passage  of 
this  medical  act  was  of  course  chiefly  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  which  as  a  body  is  always  ready  and  eager  to  work  for 
the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  community,  even  though  they 
clearly  see  that  success  means  to  them  a  diminution  in  their  opportu- 
nity to  earn  a  livelihood.  While  I  would  not  venture  to  afi&rm  that 
physicians  individually  differ  in  their  motives  or  natures  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  they  certainly  do  manifest  a  marked  indifference  to  their  per- 
sonal interests  when  they  are  confronted  by  problems  affecting  the 
health  of  the  community.  Witness  their  insistence  on  compulsory  vac- 
cination, on  the  purification  of  the  water  supply,  on  the  safe  disposal  of 
sewage,  on  the  drainage  of  swamps  to  diminish  malaria,  on  the  seques- 
tration of  those  afflicted  with  contagious  diseases  such  as  cholera,  ydlow 
fever,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  etc  I  maintain  that  the  disinterested- 
ness of  die  medical  profession  in  seeking  to  expel  from  our  State  the 
herd  of  quacks*  that  maltreat  our  citizens  is  just  as  gentiine  as  though 
they  were  dealing  with  a  plague  of  locusts." 

Dr.  Chadwick  then  contrasted  the  disinterestedness  of  the  Congress 
of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  recently  held  at  Washington, 
with  the  self-seeking  of  the  United  States  Congressmen  who  were  at 
that  very  time  arranging  a  tariff  bill  to  suit  their  individual  pockets  and 
those  of  their  friends.  He  went  on  to  record  briefly  the  changes  in  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  during  the  past  year ;  referred  to  the  need  of 
new  scholarships,  to  the  completion  of  President  Eliot's  quarter^senten- 
nial,  and  to  the  renaissance  at  the  medical  school  as  described  by  Dr. 
lUchardson  in  the  Graduated  Magazine  for  June.  He  presented  a 
table  of  figures  showing  the  gifts  received  by  the  various  departments  of 
the  University  in  the  twenty-five  years,  1869-93  inclusive,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  summary :  Harvard  College  has  received  $6,126,932.64; 
Medical  School,  $491,469.29;  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  $116,698.48; 
Divinity  School,  $243,918.63 ;  Law  School,  $278,521.25 ;  Dental  School, 
$22,070.85;  Veterinary  School,  $2,860.    Total,  $7,282,471.04 

Dr.  Chadwick  continued :  — 

'<  The  continued  decline  in  number  of  College  and  Scienldfic  School 
graduates  in  the  entering  classes  of  the  School  is  again  emphasized  by 
the  President  in  his  Annual  Report  by  the  publication  of  this  table :  — 
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Teur.  Per  Cent  of  Ondnatee.  Yeur.  Per  Oent  of  Qradoatee. 

1884 53.9  1889 34.4 

1885 53.3  1890 38 

1886 46.8  1891 36.8 

1887 46  1892 28.2 

1888 38.8  1893 23 

«  This  can  only  be  interpreted  as  showing  that  the  goveming  boards 
of  the  Uniyersity  have  not  properly  considered  the  reciprocal  needs  of 
the  College  and  the  Professional  Schools.  The  former  is  losing  stu- 
dents ;  the  latter  are  being  forced  to  admit  stadents  less  well  prepared 
to  begin  their  strictly  professional  studies.'' 

After  calling  on  Dr.  Langmaid  to  read  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Medical  School,  Dr.  Chadwick  introduced  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  of 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Keen  bore  witness  to  the  great  benefit  that  had  come  from  med- 
ical discussion.  ^<  There  has  been  certainly  a  remarkable  wave  of  med- 
ical progress  in  the  matter  of  education  going  over  this  country  in  the 
last  few  years.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  first  of  all,  by  the  creation 
of  the  State  boards  of  health,  and  especially  by  that  npble  one  of  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Health,  a  board  which  has  done  more  for  medical 
education  than  any  other  instrumentality,  I  believe,  in  this  country, 
because  it  has  set  the  pace.  These  boards  have  been  established 
throughout  almost  all  the  States  now,  and  they  have  been  followed  by  a 
still  more  notable  advance,  namely,  the  establishment  of  boards  of  med- 
ical examiners,  wholly  independent,  as  they  ought  to  be,  of  the  medical 
schools  themselves.  Again,  another  very  remarkable  indication  is  the 
adaptation  that  our  universities  and  colleges  all  over  the  land  are  making 
to  die  various  professional  schools,  medicine  among  them.  Look  at 
the  large  number  of  schools  of  biology,  —  of  schools  in  various  colleges 
leading  up  to  courses  leading  up  to  the  study  of  medicine,  —  and  what 
does  Uiis  mean  but  that  the  medical  schools  want  better  men,  and  that 
the  coll^;es  are  going  to  furnish  them  ?  " 

Dr.  Keen  believed  that  practicing  physicians  should  also  be  teachers. 
'*  The  professors  in  our  medical  schools  will  be  more  and  more  restricted 
in  their  practice  till  I  hope  eventually  to  see  that  they  vnll  probably 
practice  absolutely  in  the  hospital  and  their  lectures  and  nothing  more* 
This  will  require,  of  course,  very  much  larger  salaries  than  now  can  be 
given  where  they  are  derived  from  fees,  or  where  they  are  derived  from 
salaries  proper,  and  in  order  to  do  this  it  is  requisite  to  have  larger 
endowments  of  the  medical  schools."  How  inadequate  are  their  endow- 
ments may  thus  be  shown :  In  1893  those  yielding  revenue  in  this  coun- 
try amounted  to  only  $600,000,  whereas  tlie  endovrments  yielding  rev- 
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enne  to  theolo^cal  schools  were  flTyCOO^OOO.  <^  I  belieye  thoroagblj  in 
taking  care  of  the  souls  of  the  community,  but  I  put  it  to  you,  and 
through  yon  to  the  community,  gentlemen,  whether  there  is  not  a  vast 
disproportion  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  that  the  public  owes  in  this 
country,  where  we  cannot  depend  upon  State  aid,  when  they  have  only 
given  a  paltry  $600,000  as  contrasted  with  the  millions  for  the  theo- 
logical schools.  .  .  .  Though  the  community  have  given  millions  for 
hospitals,  they  have  given  but  little  over  half  a  million  t-o  the  doctors 
to  man  those  hospitals,  to  make  the  best  men,  to  create  the  profession, 
to  educate  the  profession  that  is  to  take  the  care  not  only  of  these  hos- 
pitals, but  to  take  care  of  their  own  wives  and  children.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful lack  of  perception,  — of  perception  of  the  fitness  of  things, — nay,  of 
perception  of  the  necessity  of  things,  —  that  the  community  does  not  see 
that  to  make  better  doctors  as  well  as  to  help  the  poor  invalids  is  quite 
as  much  their  duty." 

Dr.  Keen  spoke  of  the  need  that  every  teacher  has  to  visit  at  times 
other  institutions.  He  applauded  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  the  Har- 
vard Medical  SchooL  There  will  always  be  enough  colleges  to  '^  educate 
men  for  the  low  strata,  but  there  ought  to  be  some  colleges  —  and  Eburvard 
University  should  be  one  of  those  coUeges,  and  it  is  one,  I  am  glad  to 
say  —  that  will  educate  the  very  best  doctors.  I  believe  it  will  be  only  a 
short  time  when  you  will  fling  your  banner  to  the  breeze  and  say  that 
A.  B.  or  its  equivalent  shall  be  the  absolute  requirement  for  admission 
to  the  Harvard  Medical  SchooL" 

He  regretted  that  we  have  not  in  this  country  such  service  as  is  given 
abroad  by  the  cJiefs  de  clinique.  He  advocated  strongly  the  value  of 
instruction  by  recitation,  and  concluded  with  an  impressive  reference  to 
the  effect  which  the  personality  of  such  teachers  as  Dr.  Meigs  and  Dr. 
Gross  produced  on  their  pupils. 

The  next  speaker  was  Dr.  Wm.  Osier,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore.  He  described  the  work  at  Johns  Hopkins,  where  was  organ- 
ized, for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  medical  education  in  this  country, 
a  school  virtually  independent  of  the  fees  of  the  students.  *^  We  require 
practically  the  A.  B.  degree,  and  not  the  ordinary  A.  B.  degree,  but  a 
degree  taken  in  the  science  departments;  that  is  to  say,  a  man  must 
have  had  two  years'  instruction  in  chemistry,  two  years'  instruction  in 
biology,  instruction  in  French  and  Grerman  and  in  general  literature  and 
in  physics,  —  instruction  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  of  such  a 
character  that  two  years  are  required  at  each,  and  each  witb  somewhat 
extended  laboratory  courses."  Dr.  Osier  regarded  the  system  at  Cam- 
bridge, England,  where  a  student  takes  his  A.  B.  at  the  end  of  three 
years  and  his  M.  D.  at  the  end  of  five  years,  as  superior  to  that  in  our 
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nniyersities.  He  concluded  with  humorons  references  to  co-education. 
<'  When  I  tell  yoa  that  thirty-three  and  one  third  per  cent  of  the  ladies 
— stadents  —  admitted  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  at  the  end  of  one 
short  session  are  to  be  married,  then  I  tell  yon  that  co-education  is  a 
failure.  If  thirty-three  and  one  third  per  cent,  fall  yictims  at  the  end  of 
one  session,  what  will  happen  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  ?  " 

The  President  next  introduced  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Polk,  of  the  Uniyersity 
of  the  Citj  of  New  York,  who  spoke  eamestiy  in  behalf  of  maintaining 
a  high  standard.  <<  If  you  pretend  here  to  erect  and  conduct  a  medical 
school  upon  the  highest  plane,  then  let  me  beg  of  you,  let  me  urge 
upon  you,  never  to  cease  your  agitation  until  such  time  as  you  can  force 
the  authorities  of  your  Uniyersity  to  giye  you  a  proper  footing  within 
its  portals.  Ton  should  be  no  mere  annex.  ...  If  there  was  ever  a 
time  in  the  history  of  man  when  medicine  had  its  opportunity,  surely  it 
is  this.  Was  ever  the  world  so  beautiful  as  now  ?  Was  oyer  life  so 
easily  led  in  some  directions  as  now,  or  so  difficult  of  accomplishment 
in  others  as  now  ?  Was  eyer  the  greed  of  man  more  pronounced  than 
now  ?  And  was  ever  a  realization  brought  home  to  man  more  distinctly 
than  now  that  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  physical  machine  which  he 
works  depends  the  measure  of  success  which  he  is  to  attain  in  that 
struggle  for  supremacy  in  this  life  ?  And  who  is  the  arbiter  of  his  fate 
upon  that  line  ?  Surely  not  the  theologian,  who  for  so  long  a  time  led 
him  astray  with  ideas  that  appertained,  shall  I  say  here,  to  Christian 
Science,  or  mental  science,  or  faith  cure,  or  any  of  those  other  cures 
built  up  upon  the  power  of  the  imagination  ?  Or  is  he  not  to  come  back 
to  us,  —  come  back  to  those  who  stand  as  priests  in  the  temple  of  science, 
and  who,  standing  there,  giye  their  best  thoughts  to  the  problems  which 
are  presented  by  physical  life  ?  Are  we  not  the  ones  who  can  tell  him 
how  best  he  and  bis  belongings  are  to  conduct  themselyes  so  as  to  reach 
the  highest  and  best  goal  which  is  to  be  furnished  in  this  world  ?  and  in 
so  doing  do  we  not  put  him  in  position  to  conquer  with  such  ease,  with 
sufficient  leisure,  as  to  lead  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  higher  and  to 
better  things  ?  " 

The  next  speaker,  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  stated  that,  haying  been  for 
the  past  six  years  on  the  Visiting  Board  of  the  Medical  School,  he  could 
testify  to  its  progress.  "  Haryard  is  now,  as  she  has  been,  in  the  very 
front  of  the  medical  schoob  of  this  country  in  all  improyements  that 
haye  been  made."  After  describing  his  own  experience  as  a  medical 
student  thirty-three  years  ago,  he  attributed  his  success  in  his  profession 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  had  a  good  college  education  to  build  upon. 
*'  I  feel  inclined  to  insist  more  upon  the  advantage  of  the  old-fashioned 
classical  studies,  the  regular  course  for  the  A.  B.  without  any  special 
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tinkeriiig  to  fit  it  to  a  medical  degree,  than  perhaps  many  others  now 
are,  admitting  that  it  is  not  well  suited  to  all  by  any  manner  of  means, 
but  believing  that  it  is  peculiarly  well  suited  to  some,  because  it  enables 
them  to  come  to  their  medical  studies  knowing  how  to  study  and  know- 
ing how  to  quickly  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff."  He  urged  that 
the  best  physician  will  be  a  well-rounded  man.  He  extolled  the  value 
of  hospital  work,  and  the  importance  for  the  great  medical  schools  of 
being  able  to  secure  and  control  the  best  facilities  for  dinical  teaching. 
He  closed  by  repeating  the  ''  Song  of  the  Old  TraiL" 

After  Dr.  Chadwick  had  presented  Dr.  George  B.  Shattuck,  the  newly 
elected  President,  who  spoke  briefly,  the  assembly  broke  up. 


Pm  BETA  KAPPA  SOCIETT. 

The  Society  met  as  usual  on  the  day  following  Commencement  (Thurs- 
day, June  28)  in  Harvard  Hall  at  ten  A.  m.  The  President,  Professor 
Goodwin,  occupied  the  chair,  and  about  a  hundred  members  were  present 
The  officers  elected  for  the  following  year  are :  President,  James  Cool- 
idge  Carter,  '50,  of  New  York ;  Vice-President,  Roger  Wolcott,  70,  of 
Boston ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  William  C.  Lane,  '81 ;  and  Treasurer, 
Henry  G.  Denny,  '52.  The  Conmiittees,  appointed  by  the  President  for 
the  year  are.  Literary  Committee,  charged  with  the  selection  of  an 
orator  and  poet  for  the  next  anniversary  meeting :  F.  C.  Lowell,  '76, 
Chairman,  and  C.  F.  Dunbar,  '51,  L.  B.  R  Briggs,  75,  J.  G.  Croswell, 
'73,  £.  R  Thayer,  '88,  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary.  Committee 
on  Nominations,  whose  duly  it  is  to  recommend  candidates  for  honorary 
membership :  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Chairman,  and  H.  G.  Denny, 
'52,  E.  H.  Abbot,  '55,  R  N.  Toppan,  '58,  Alex.  McKenzie,  '59,  C.  P. 
Bowditch,  '63,  and  A.  R  Marsh,  '83. 

The  following  were  elected  Honorary  Members :  Heniy  Cabot  Lodge, 
'71,  the  Orator  of  the  day;  Frederic  De  Forest  Allen  ('63,  Oberlin), 
Professor  of  Classical  Philology  in  the  University ;  John  Bartlett,  A.  M., 
'71,  the  author  of  "  Familiar  Quotations ; "  the  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Crothers 
('74,  Princeton),  pastor  of  the  First  Parish  Church,  Cambridge ;  Morris 
H.  Morgan  '81,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Univer- 
sity ;  and  Joseph  Willard,  '55,  of  Boston. 

A  slight  change  was  made  in  the  Fourth  Article  of  the  Constitution, 
relating  to  the  election  of  undergraduate  members,  providing  that  the 
list  of  scholars  of  high  rank  submitted  to  the  First  Fight  shall  be  made 
up  from  all  *'  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  at  Uie  ensuing  Com- 
mencement "  who  "  have  already  completed  at  least  two  years'  work  in 
Harvard  College."  The  section  formerly  spoke  only  of  **•  members  of  the 
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Senior  Class ; "  the  change  allows  men  who  are  completing  their  course 
in  three  years  and  may  be  technicaUj  registered  in  another  class  or  an- 
other departoient  to  be  included  in  Uie  list  from  which  the  First  Eight 
make  their  selection. 

The  subject  of  enlarging  the  membership  from  each  class  in  the  future 
was  assigned  as  a  special  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting,  and 
members  are  asked  to  take  notace  and  come  prepared  to  discuss  and  vote 
upon  this  somewhat  important  matter. 

The  twenty-five  members  from  the  Class  of  '94  are :  E.  K.  Band, 
Watertown ;  G.  B.  Noyes,  North  Andover ;  H.  C.  Lakin,  Worcester ;  B.  K. 
Shaw,  Worcester ;  6.  C.  Fiske,  Dorchester ;  H.  C.  Wellman,  Newtonville ; 
J.  B.  Oliver,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  M.  M.  Skinner,  Boston  ;  W.  W.  Cutler,  St 
Paul,  Mnn. ;  L.  T.  Damon,  Boston ;  H.  A.  Gehring,  aeveland,  O. ;  T.  F. 
Currier,  Boxbury ;  D.  A.  Ellis,  Boxbury ;  C.  L.  Lawrence,  Cambridge ; 
H.  C.  Greene,  Boston ;  G.  N.  Henning,  Washington,  D.  C ;  J.  B.  Slater, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  J.  D.  Arnold,  North  Abington ;  J.  B.  Nichols,  HolHs- 
ton ;  L.  A.  Tanzer,  New  York ;  W.  B.  Buckminster,  Maiden ;  J.  M.  Ea- 
gan,  Cambridge ;  C.  F.  M.  Malley,  Dorchester ;  F.  L.  Olmsted,  Jr., 
Brookline ;  E.  C.  Bradlee,  Boston. 

Beside  the  above,  the  following  members  of  the  Class  of  '94  were 
elected  by  the  Greneral  Society  on  the  nomination  of  their  classmates : 
A.  E.  Bailey,  North  Scituate ;  E.  B.  Hill,  Cambridge ;  J.  T.  Kilbreth,  Jr., 
New  York ;  O.  M.  W.  Sprague,  St,  Johnsbury,  Vt ;  J.  D.  M.  Ford,  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  First  Eight  elected  from  '95  are :  Boland  Gray,  Boston ;  Oscar 
Quick,  Omaha,  Neb. ;  Max  Benshimol,  Boxbury ;  J.  E.  Whittemore,  Cam- 
bridge ;  A.  W.  K  Billings,  Omaha,  Neb. ;  F.  H.  Nash,  West  Acton ;  W.  L. 
Van  Kleeck,  Millis ;  W.  M.  Trotter,  Boxbury. 

After  the  business  meeting  the  Society  marched  in  customary  order  to 
Sanders  Theatre,  where,  after  prayer  by  the  Chaplain  of  the  day,  an 
oration,  printed  above,  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
71,  and  a  poem  was  read  by  the  Bev.  Theodore  C.  Williams,  76.  After 
the  exercises  the  Society  returned  to  the  College  Yard,  and  dined  in 
Massachusetts  HalL 

William  C.  Lane^  '81,  Cor.  Sec. 
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COMMENCEMENT. 

Wednesday,  June  27, 1894. 
THE  EXERCISES  IN  SANDERS  THEATRE. 

A  hot  day  did  not  deter  an  unusually  large  number  of  graduates  and 
their  friends  from  coming  to  Cambridge  for  the  closing  exercises  of  the 
College  year.  The  procession  of  the  candidates  for  degrees  formed 
under  the  marshalship  of  B.  6.  Waters,  '94,  at  10  o'clock,  and  was  shortly 
afterward  joined  by  President  Eliot,  Groyemor  Greenhalge,  the  members 
of  the  Corporation  and  Board  of  Overseers,  the  Grovemor's  Staff,  the 
various  Faculties,  and  a  large  body  of  older  alumni.  The  line,  longer 
than  ever  before,  stretched  from  the  College  Yard  to  the  Theatre,  where 
eveiy  seat  reserved  for  spectators  was  filled. 

After  a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Peabody,  '69,  the  following  parts 
were  spoken :  Edwa^  Kennard  Rand,  a  Latin  oration  ;  Lindsay  Todd 
Damon,  a  dissertation,  '<  A  Plea  for  the  Philistine ; "  George  Burgess 
Magrath,  dissertation,  <<  Suggestion ; "  John  Fogg  Twombly,  dissertation, 
^'The  Place  of  Athletics  in  the  University;"  John  Rathbone  Oliver, 
oration,  '<  The  Spirit  of  the  Jesuits ; "  Macy  Millmore  Skinner,  oration, 
'*  The  Real  Sardanapalus ; "  James  Madison  Morton,  candidate  in  Laws, 
<<The  Theory  of  Liheritance ; "  Francis  Albert  Gilmore,  candidate  in 
Theology,  *' Proposed  Social  Reorganization  and  Christianity."  Two 
theses,  by  candidates  in  Medicine,  were  not  delivered :  by  Eugene  Abra- 
ham Darling,  "  On  the  Bacillus  Coli  Communis,"  and  by  George  Bridges 
Henshaw,  ^*  On  the  Use  of  the  Microspectroscope  in  Bacteriology." 

President  Eliot  then  conferred  degrees  on  357  Bachelors  of  Arts ;  20 
Bachelors  of  Science ;  1  Bachelor  of  Agricultural  Science  ;  7  Doctors  of 
Veterinary  Medicine ;  14  Doctors  of  Dentistry ;  127  Doctors  of  Medi- 
cine, of  whom  8  were  also  Masters  of  Arts ;  81  Bachelors  of  Laws,  of 
whom  14  were  also  Masters  of  Arts ;  4  Bachelors  of  Theology,  of  whom 
2  were  also  Masters  of  Arts ;  90  Masters  of  Arts ;  2  Doctors  of  Science ; 
16  Doctors  of  Philosophy.  Total,  721.  Two  testimoniab  were  given 
to  special  students.  Of  the  graduating  class  169  received  honorable 
mention. 

The  following  degrees  out  of  course  were  conferred :  — 

A.  B.  1843,  T.  H.  Perkins ;  1850,  G.  C.  Lee ;  1869,  G.  W.  Holdredge, 
B.  M.  Lawrence;  1879,  J.  McD.  Gardiner;  1888,  Rupert  Norton, 
Nathan  Oppenheim ;  1893,  G.  S.  Callender,  L.  C.  Carson,  Donald 
Churchill,  L.  L.  Dent,  F.  B.  Grallivan,  Lincoln  Hutchinson,  E.  C.  Jewell, 
L.  E.  Osbom,  C.  H.  Pierce,  E.  P.  Pressey,  H.  G.  Shaw,  L.  B.  Thacher, 
P.  E.  Tripp,  J.  A.  Wilder. 
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M.  A.  1870,  J.  M.  Sterrett ;  1892,  H.  L.  Jones,  Fred  Brooks  lind- 
sey,  J.  M.  Wathen. 

S.  B.    1887,  W.  W.  Bmner,  cum  laude. 

LL.  R  1893,  H.  S.  Courtney,  J.  H.  Farley,  A.  Sweeney,  C.  A. 
Winter. 

President  Eliot  then  conferred  ten  honorary  degrees,  in  the  following 
words:  — 

Aactoritate  mihi  commissa, 

Edyabdtm.  Bevebly  Nelson,  snrdos  mntos  institaendi  in  ciyitate 
Noaeboracensi  coratorem,  audita  et  voce  carentium  miseriae  publico 
sublevandae  exemplum, 

ByssELL  Wheeler  Dayenpobt,  metaUorum  conflfmdorum  peritissi- 
mum,  anna  navalia  ad  patriam  def endendam  arte  sua  egr^;ia  optima 
subministrantem, 

Henbicym  Avstin  Clapp,  artis  dramaticae  praesertim  Shaksperianae 
ezistimatorem  et  interpretem  egregium,  eundemque  tabularum  iudioia- 
lium  custodem  fidelissimum, 

Artium  Magistros,  honoris  causa  ; 

Porro 

Gbindall  Reynolds,  in  rebus  divinis  oratorem  eloquentem,  admini- 
stratorem  prudentem,  ab  Vnitariis  rationibus  suis  optime  praepositum, 

Henbicym  yan  Dyke,  pastorem  £cclesiae  Yenerandum,  oratorem  de 
rebus  divinis  per  biennium  apud  nos  constitutum,  Presbyterianorum  sen- 
tentiis  libere  adsensum  nee  serviliter  addictum, 

Saerosanetae  Theologiae  Doctor es  honoris  causa; 

Denique 

JoHANNEM  FiSKE,  Yirum  philosophia  eruditum,  litteris  cultum,  scrip- 
torem  rerum  vitarumque  Americanarum  iucundum  atque  sapientem, 

HoBATiYM  HowABD  Fybness,  ingenii  operumque  Shaksperianorum 
explicatorem  scientia  et  acumine  nobilissimum, 

Iacobym  Bbadley  Thayeb,  virum  indole  liberali  ingenio  acuto,  usu 
remm  multisque  litteris  cultum,  iunsprudentiae  apud  nos  professorem,  in 
diBserendo  facundum,  in  scribendo  luculentum,  in  utroque  ingeniosum 
atque  sanum, 

Dayid  Williams  Cheeyeb,  chirurgum  arte  singulari  praeditum, 
medicinae  praeceptorem  impigerrimum  et  acceptissimum, 

Geobgiym  Mabtinym  Lane,  conlegam  amicumque  dilectissimam,  Yi- 
rum inter  doctos  cultu  elegantia  nitore  praestantem,  omnibus  philologiae 
partibus  ac  praesertim  litteris  Latinis  doctissimum,  praeceptorem  cuius 
dicta  aurea  nos  adripuimus  adripiunt  filii  nostri, 

Vtriiisqae  Juris  •  .  .  Doctores  honoris  causa,  creo  et  renuntio. 

The  exercises  concluded  with  a  benediction  by  Professor  Peabody. 
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RECIPIENTS  OP  HONORARY  DEGREES. 
EDWABD  BEYEBLT  NEL80K,  A.  M., 

was  born  May  20, 1850,  at  Fougbkeepsie,  N.  T. ;  received  bis  early  edu- 
cation at  tbe  Military  Academy  tbere ;  tben,  in  1867,  went  to  Fbillips 
Exeter  Academy;  entered  Harvard  in  1869,  and  graduated  in  1873. 
Was  appointed  Professor  in  tbe  New  York  Institution  for  tbe  Instruction 
of  Deaf-Mutes  in  tbe  fall  of  1873,  teacbing  tbe  first  balf  of  tbe  day  and 
attending  tbe  Columbia  Law  Scbool  in  tbe  afternoon,  intending  to  become 
a  lawyer ;  but  in  1875  some  radical  cbanges  were  made  at  tbe  institution 
wbicb  prevented  bis  passing  tbe  law  examinations  for  tbe  admission  to 
tbe  bar,  so  tbat  be  was  obliged  to  relinquisb  tbe  law.  Being  conversant 
witb  tbe  peculiarities  and  cbaracteristics  of  deaf-mutes,  be  cbose  to  make 
tbeir  education  bis  life  work.  During  tbe  summer  of  1876  be  was  un- 
expectedly appointed  Principal  of  tbe  Central  New  York  Institution  for 
Deaf-Mutes,  situated  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  a  position  be  bas  beld  tbe  past 
eigbteen  years.  Wben  be  first  took  cbarge  tbe  institution  occupied  sev- 
end  rented  buildings  and  bad  a  very  few  pupils,  but  now  it  numbers  about 
160  pupils  and  some  50  or  60  officers,  matrons,  belp,  etc.,  and  occupies  a 
group  of  bandsome  brick  buildings  situated  on  a  plot  of  some  seven  acres 
of  land,  donated  by  some  cbaritably  disposed  citizens  of  Borne. 

ItUSSELL   WHKKIiKB  DAVENPORT,  A.   M., 

was  bom  on  Nov.  26, 1849,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  is  tbe  son  of  tbe  Bev. 
James  Kadcliffe  Davenport  and  Mebitabel  (Wbiting)  Davenport,  and  a 
lineal  descendant  of  tbe  Bev.  Jobn  Davenport  of  New  Haven.  £[is 
early  education  was  obtained  at  Annapolis,  Md. ;  Burlington,  N.  J. ;  Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland ;  Darmstadt,  €rermany ;  and  New  York,  N.  Y.  He 
entered  tbe  Sbeffield  Scientific  Scbool  at  Yale  in  1868,  and  graduated  in 
1871,  receiving  tbe  degree  of  Pb.  B.  During  tbe  following  year  be  was 
assistant  instructor  in  tbe  Cbemical  Laboratory  under  Prof.  Oscar  D. 
Allen.  In  1872,  at  tbe  dose  of  tbe  College  year,  be  went  abroad  and 
spent  a  year  in  tbe  Scbool  of  Mines  of  Berlin  University,  and  tbe  fol- 
lowing year  among  tbe  iron  and  steel  works  of  Gfermany,  France,  and 
England.  On  bis  return  to  America  in  1874  be  became  tbe  cbemist  of 
tbe  Midvale  Steel  Co.  in  Fbiladelpbia,  wbere  be  remained  until  1888. 
During  bis  last  years  tbere  be  was  tbe  manager  of  tbe  works.  In  1884 
tbe  first  successful  steel  forgings  were  manufactured  at  tbese  works  for 
the  modem  style  of  built-up  cannon,  and  for  several  years  tbese  were  tbe 
only  works  in  wbicb  tbis  class  of  steel  was  made.  In  1888,  wben  tbe  Betb- 
lebem  Iron  Co.  began  to  operate  tbeir  gun  and  armor  plant,  Mr.  Daven- 
port was  placed  in  cbarge  of  tbis  part  of  tbe  works,  witb  tbe  heaviest 
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known  mechanical  appliances  and  machinery  for  prodacing  the  largest 
gons,  armor  plate,  and  marine  forgings.  Daring  the  years  from  1884  to 
1894  he  has  been  in  constant  intercoorse  with  the  Army  and  Na^ 
Departments  in  relation  to  ordnance  work  for  the  Grovemmenty  and,  in  the 
rapid  growth  of  this  new  department  of  mechanical  and  metaUurgical 
sldll^  is  recognized  as  a  leading  authority  in  the  United  States  on  these 
sabjects,  and  as  a  chief  factor  in  placing  the  United  States  qoite  at  the 
head  of  nations  in  the  manofactore  of  steel  for  gons  and  armor  plate. 
In  Jannaiy,  1893,  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  as  Second 
Vice-President  of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Co. 

HENBY  AT7STIN  CLAPP,  A.  M., 

was  bom  in  Dorchester,  July  17, 1841.  He  fitted  for  college  in  the  Dor- 
chester High  School,  under  William  J.  Bolfe,  A.  M.,  '59.  Entered  Har- 
vard in  1856,  and  graduated  in  1860.  Studied  law  in  the  offices  of  David 
H.  Mason  and  of  Hutchins  &  Wheeler  in  Boston,  and  in  the  Law  School 
of  Harvard  College,  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  in  1864. 
He  served  as  a  private  in  Company  F  of  the  44th  Regiment  Mass.  Vol. 
Militia  from  August,  1862,  to  June,  1863.  Was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
Boston  in  the  summer  of  1865,  and  practiced  law  there  until  1875,  when 
he  was  appointed  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  the 
Counly  of  Suffolk.  Remained  in  that  position  until  the  autumn  of  1887, 
when  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  the 
Conunonwealth,  and  has  retained  that  position  ever  since.  Has  been  dra- 
matic critic  of  the  Boston  Advertiser  for  the  past  twenty-six  years.  Has 
also  contributed  articles  on  various  subjects,  but  chiefly  dramatic,  to  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  and  other  periodicals.  Began  and  had  the  chief  part 
in  carrying  on  the  Advertiser's  attack  upon  the  infamous  Woman's  Bank 
of  Boston  (otherwise  known  as  *'  The  Ladies'  Deposit "),  with  the  result 
of  the  destruction  of  the  "bank"  and  the  trial,  conviction,  and  imprison- 
ment of  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Howe,  the  remarkable  swindler  who  conceived 
and  executed  the  fraud.  Wrote  a  history  of  that  transaction  which  was 
printed  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  In  the  autunm  of  1885  he  began  to 
lecture  upon  Shakespeare's  plays,  and,  using  them  as  themes,  has  spoken 
in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  New  England,  and  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Baltimore.  Has  given  six  courses  of  lectures  before  the 
Lowell  Institute  of  Boston  during  the  past  seven  years. 

GBINDALL  REYlfOLDS,  D.  D., 

was  bom  in  Franconia,  N.  H.,  Dec  22,  1822.  His  father,  Grindall 
Reynolds,  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  serving,  as  was  the  custom,  in  peri- 
ods of  three  or  six  months  as  private,  ensign,  lieutenant,  and  captain* 
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At  the  time  of  his  son's  birth  he  was  in  charge  of  some  large  iron  works, 
which  four  years  later  burned  down  and  were  never  rebuilt  Late  in 
life  he  married  Cynthia  Kendall,  the  daughter  of  a  Beyolutionaiy  soldier. 
The  second  child  and  oldest  son  of  this  marriage  was  the  sabject  of 
this  sketch,  who,  at  the  age  of  four,  was  sent  to  the  district  school,  hay- 
ing, however,  learned  his  letters  and  to  read  the  Bible  at  his  mother's 
knee.  The  schoolhouse,  as  he  recalls  it,  was  as  rude  in  construction,  its 
desks  as  primitiye  and  hacked,  its  seats  as  hard,  and  the  discipline  within 
it  as  harsh  and  unreasonable,  as  any  that  historians  have  described  or 
romancers  painted.  When  he  was  fiye  years  old  the  family  moved  to  Bos- 
ton, living  first  on  Essex  Street  and  then  on  Fort  HilL  He  attended  the 
primary  school  at  the  comer  of  Federal  and  High  streets,  until  at  seven 
years  of  age  he  was  promoted  to  the  Washington  Grammar  SchooL  At 
twelve  years  he  graduated,  receiving  a  Franklin  medal.  Having  passed 
an  examination,  he  became  a  pupil  in  the  English  High  SchooL  Here, 
from  various  reasons,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  for  two  and  a  half  of 
his  three  years'  course  under  the  immediate  instruction  of  Thomas  Sher- 
win,  than  whom  no  nobler  man  and  no  better  teacher  ever  stood  in  a 
schoolroom.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  and  a  half  years  he  graduated,  again 
receiving  a  Franklin  medal.  Long  vacations  were  not  in  those  days  the 
fashion,  either  in  schools  or  anywhere  else.  So  in  less  than  three  weeks 
the  boy  found  himself  in  the  store  of  Thomas  Tarbell  &  Co.,  wholesale 
dry  goods  merchants.  There  he  remained,  passing  through  all  the  grades 
from  errand  boy  to  bookkeeper,  four  years  and  a  half ;  leaving,  in  March, 
1843,  to  fit  himself  to  enter  the  Cambridge  Divinity  SchooL  He  studied 
one  year  and  a  half  under  the  direction  of  the  Eev.  Chandler  Bobbins, 
'29,  and  upon  examination  became  a  member  of  the  Cambridge  Divinity 
School,  September,  1844,  from  which  he  graduated  in  June,  1847.  The 
first  Sunday  after  he  left  the  School  he  preached  in  the  Unitarian  Church 
at  Jamaica  Plain,  and  in  January,  1848,  was  ordained  as  its  pastor. 
Here  he  remained  something  more  than  ten  years,  until  he  accepted  a 
call  to  be  the  minister  of  the  First  Parish  at  Concord.  Of  this  parish 
he  was  installed  as  minister,  July,  1858,  and  has  remained  there  ever 
since,  twenly-three  years  as  active  pastor,  and  afterwards  as  honorary 
pastor.  Li  May,  1881,  he  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  which  post  he  still  holds.  He  has  furnished  eight  or 
ten  articles  for  denominational  magazines,  such  as  the  Examiner  and 
the  Unitarian  Review,  as  many  more  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  while 
perhaps  an  equal  number  have  appeared  in  pamphlet  form  or  otherwise. 
In  1860  Harvard  •conferred  on  him  the  d^ee  of  A.  M. 
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HENBT  VAN  DYKE,  D.  D., 

18  the  8on  of  the  late  Henry  J.  van  Dyke,  for  many  years  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  was  bom  Nov.  10, 
1852,  in  Germantown,  Fa.,  jost  two  hundred  years  after  the  arrival  of 
his  ancestor,  Jan  Thomasse  van  Dyke,  in  this  country.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1869,  at  Princeton  College 
in  1873,  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1877.  He  further  stud- 
ied philosophy  and  theology  in  Berlin  under  Weiss,  Domer,  and  Harms. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  United  Congregational  Church,  Newport,  R.  I.,  in 
1879-82,  and  in  1883  went  to  the  old  Brick  Churcl^  Fifth  Avenue  and 
37th  St,  in  New  York  city.  Princeton  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in 
1884.  Harvard  elected  him  University  Preacher  for  1890-92,  and  he 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Lyman  Beecher  Lectureship  at  Yale  for  1895- 
96.  He  delivered  the  annual  sermon  before  the  University  of  Virginia 
in  1893.  He  has  been  President  of  the  Princeton  Club  of  New  York, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Century,  University,  and  Authors'  Clubs  of  that 
city,  and  of  the  Holland  Society.  Among  his  publications  are,  "  The 
Poetry  of  Tennyson,"  "  The  Christ^Jhild  in  Art,"  «  The  Reality  of  Reli- 
gion," "The  Story  of  the  Psalms,"  "Straight  Sermons,"  and  "The  Sin 
of  Literary  Piracy." 

JOHN  FISKE,   LL.  D., 

was  bom  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  March  30,  1842.  His  name,  originally 
Edmund  Fiske  Green,  was  changed  to  that  of  his  maternal  great-grand- 
father in  1855.  After  graduating  from  Harvard  in  1863,  he  began  the 
study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  Bar  in  1864,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  took  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  But 
he  preferred  a  literary  career,  and  since  1861,  when  he  printed  in  the 
National  QuaHerly  Review  an  article  on  "  Mr.  Buckle's  Fallacies,"  he 
has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  magazines.  From  1869  to  1871  he 
was  a  University  lecturer  at  Harvard,  filling  also,  in  1870,  the  post  of 
instructor  in  history.  From  1872  to  1879  he  was  Assistant  Librarian. 
Since  1881  he  has  been  annual  lecturer,  and  since  1884  a  non-resident 
professor  at  Washington  University,  St  Louis,  Mo.  Li  1879  he  lectured 
on  American  History  before  University  College  and  the  Royal  Institution, 
London.  For  many  years  past  he  has  given  series  of  lectures  in  many 
of  the  large  cities  of  America,  his  chief  topic  being  American  History. 
Among  numerous  books  published  by  him  are,  "  Tobacco  and  Alcohol," 
1868;  "Myths  and  Myth-Makers,"  1872 ;  "Outlines  of  Cosmic  Evolu- 
tion," 1874;  "The  Unseen  World,"  1876;  "Darwinism,  and  Other  Es- 
says," 1879;  "Excursions  of  an  Evolutionist,"  1883;  "The  Destiny  of 
Man  "^ewed  in  the  Light  of  his  Origin,"  1884 ;  "  The  Idea  of  God  as 
affected  by  Modem  Knowledge,"  1886;  "American  Political  Ideas," 
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1886 ;  ''  The  Critical  Period  of  American  History/'  1888 ;  '<The  Begin- 
nings of  New  England,"  1889;  "The  War  of  Independence,"  1889; 
"  Civil  Goyemment  in  the  United  States,'*  1890 ;  "  The  American  Beyo- 
lution,"  1891 ;  "  The  Discoyery  of  America,"  1892.  He  has  also  written 
many  articles  in  "  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography."  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
American  Academy.  He  was  an  Oyerseer  1883-89.  In  Jane  last  he 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  from  the  Uniyersity  of  Fennsyl- 
yania. 

HORACB  HOWABD  FUBNESS,   LL.  D., 

son  of  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Fomess,  '20,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Fa.,  Nov.  2, 
1833 ;  entered  Harvard  in  1850 ;  gradoated  in  1854,  in  a  class  that 
is  inexpressibly  proud  of  having  had  as  its  first  scholar  one  who  was 
easily  first  in  everything  he  undertook,  —  Charles  Russell  LowelL  After 
graduation  he  traveled  for  two  years  abroad.  On  his  return  he  studied 
law  with  the  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Meredith,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
1859.  As  deafness  excluded  him  from  the  army,  during  the  Rebellion 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  Sanitary  Commission,  working  day  and  night 
on  the  battlefields,  and  in  the  intervals  between  the  heavy  engagements 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  he  traveled  through  the  North  organizing 
branches  of  the  Commission,  and  delivered  more  than  sixty  public  ad- 
dresses, unfolding  its  aims  and  methods.  In  conjunction  with  A.  I. 
Fish,  '42,  he  edited  in  1866  Troubal  and  Haley's  <' Practice,"  at  that 
time  the  standard  work  in  Pennsylvania  on  that  subject.  In  1870  the 
first  volume  of  **  The  New  Variorum  Shakespeare  "  was  published, — a 
work  designed  to  bring  Shakespearian  criticism  down  to  date,  and  of 
which  nine  volumes  have  appeared,  many  of  them  having  gone  through 
five  or  six  editions.  His  wife  also  contributed  to  Shakespearean  litera- 
ture <*  A  Concordance  to  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  and  Poems,"  a  work 
almost  unparalleled,  inasmuch  as  it  records  eyery  word,  even  to  conjunc- 
tions and  articles,  rendering  it  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  study  of  lan- 
guage. In  1877  Mr.  Fumess  received  an  honorary  A.  M.  from  Har- 
vard ;  in  1878,  an  honorary  Ph.  D.  from  Halle,  a.  S. ;  in  1879  he 
was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  German  Shakespeare  Society  of 
Weimar,  an  honor  that  has  been  conferred  on  only  four  or  five  scholars, 
and  on  no  other  American ;  in  1879  he  was  made  an  LL.  D.  by  the 
Universily  of  Pennsylvania ;  in  1887,  an  L.  H.  D.  by  Columbia.  He 
contributed  the  article  on  Homoeopathy  to  the  "  American  Supplement 
to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  whidi  received  the  emphatic  approval 
of  the  National  Convention  of  Homoeopathic  Physicians  at  Saratoga  the 
following  year.  In  1887,  as  acting  chairman,  he  wrote  for  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania^  of  which  institution  he  has  been  a  Trustee  for  the  last 
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thirteen  years,  the  *'  Report  of  the  Sejbert  Commission  for  Inyestigating 
Spiritualism*" 

JAMBS  BRADLEY  THAYBB,  LL.  D., 

son  of  A.  W.  and  Susan  (Bradley)  Thayer,  was  bom  at  Haverhill,  Jan. 
15, 1831.  Entered  College  from  Northampton  in  1848,  graduated  in 
the  Class  of  1852,  and  was  Class  Orator.  After  teaching  a  private 
school  at  Milton,  he  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1854  and  grad- 
uated in  1856,  having  taken  the  first  prize  that  year  for  an  essay  on 
Eminent  Domain  (printed  in  the  Boston  Law  Reporter y  vol.  xix.).  Was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Boston,  Dec,  1856,.and  became  partner  of  the 
Hon.  Wm.  J.  Hubbard,  March,  1857 ;  was  a  master  in  chancery,  1864- 
74 ;  was  partner  of  the  Hon.  Peleg  W.  Chandler,  L.  S.,  '35,  and  G.  O. 
Shattuck,  '51,  from  1865  to  1870,  and  of  Mr.  Chandler  and  John  E.  Hud 
son,  '62, 1870-74.  He  was  appointed  Boyall  Professor  of  Law  in  Dec, 
1873,  and  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  the  place  the  next  autumn. 
In  1883  he  succeeded  O.  W.  Holmes,  Jr.,  '61,  as  Professor  of  Law  upon 
the  unnamed  foundation  since  known  as  the  Weld  Professorship.  Has 
published  in  the  American  Law  Review  and  the  Harvard  Law  Review^ 
1880-94,  a  series  of  articles  upon  topics  connected  with  the  Jury,  the  law 
of  Evidence,  and  Constitutional  Law;  in  1892  ''Cases  on  Evidence, 
with  Notes "  (C.  W.  Sever,  Cambridge,  publisher).  This  spring  began 
the  publication  of  a  work,  not  yet  finished,  entitled  ''  Cases  in  Constitu- 
tional Law."  Was  formerly  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Boston  Adver* 
tisery  and  later  to  the  Nation.  Was  married  April  24,  1861,  to  Miss 
Sophia  Bradford  Ripley,  of  Concord.  Of  their  four  children,  the  two 
sons  have  graduated  from  Harvard,  —  William  S.  in  1885  (M.  D.,  '89), 
and  Ezra  R.  in  1888  (LL.  B.,  '92).  Mr.  Thayer  was  made  an  LL.  D. 
by  Iowa  State  University  in  1891. 

DAVID  WILLIAM  CHEEVEB,  LL.  D., 

is  a  lineal  descendant,  seventh  generation,  from  Ezekiel  Cheever,  first 
Master  of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  eminent  as  a  teacher  for  seventy 
years.  Of  the  seven  generations,  four  were  educated  at  Harvard,  and 
five  were  professional  men.  David  Williams  Cheever  was  bom  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  Nov.  30,  1831.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1852, 
and  from  the  Medical  School  in  1858.  Was  appointed  Surgeon  of  the 
Boston  City  Hospital  in  1864,  when  it  was  opened,  and  is  now  its  Sen- 
ior Surgeon.  He  has  filled  the  following  offices  in  the  University :  Dem- 
onstrator of  Anatomy,  1861-67 ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Ad- 
junct Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  1868 ;  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery, 
1876;  Professor  of  Surgery,  1882;  resigned  and  was  made  Professor 
Emeritus  in  1893.    He  was  President  of  the  American  Surgical  Associa- 
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tion  in  1889 ;  of  the  Mass.  Medical  Society,  1888-90.  He  has  pnbUshed 
a  Bojlston  Prize  Essay  on  Statistics ;  a  monograph  on  Oesophagotomy ; 
five  series  of  City  Hospital  Reports  (as  senior  editor^,  yiz^ :  1870, 1877, 
1882,  1889,  1894 ;  very  nameroos  surgical  papers  and  addresses,  and 
"  Lectares  on  Surgery,"  duodec.  pp.  591,  1894.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  was  elected  an  Associate 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  Foreign  Mem- 
ber of  the  Surgical  Society  of  Paris,  France. 

OEOBQE  IfABTm  LANE,   LL.  D., 

was  bom  Dec.  24, 1823 ;  prepared  for  College  at  the  Cambridge  Hop- 
kins School,  and  graduated  in  1846.  After  taking  temporarily  the  place 
of  Professor  Beck,  he  studied  in  GrOttingen,  —  where  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Philological  Seminary,  and  took  his  Ph.  D.  in  1851,  —  in  Bonn,  and 
in  Berlin.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed,  in  1851,  Professor  of  Latin 
at  Harvard,  and  has  filled  respectively  the  University  and  Pope  professor- 
ships down  to  the  present  time.  Henceforth,  by  vote  of  the  Corporation, 
he  will  be  Professor  Emeritus, 


THE  ALUMNI  DINNER. 

At  2  o'clock  Francis  H.  Appleton,  '69,  chief  marshal,  formed  the  pro- 
cession of  the  alumni.  The  first  to  respond  was  the  Bev.  S.  F.  Smith, 
'29.  A  larger  concourse  than  ever  before  assembled  in  Memorial  HalL 
On  the  platform  sat  Professor  C.  £.  Norton,  '46,  President  of  the 
Alumni ;  to  his  right.  President  Eliot,  '63,  the  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
'52,  the  Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke,  Bishop  William  Lawrence,  '71,  and 
others ;  to  the  left  of  Mr.  Norton  sat  Grovernor  F.  T.  Greenhalge,  '63, 
Col.  Henry  Lee,  '36,  Dr.  H.  P.  Walcott,  '58,  and  others.  Bishop  Law- 
rence asked  a  blessing.  About  3  o'clock  Professor  Norton  called  the 
alumni  to  order,  and  spoke  as  follows :  — 

^'  Brother  alumni,  —  Li  your  name  I  salute  and  welcome  the  guests 
who  do  us  the  honor  to  be  present  with  us  on  this  memorable  day ;  and, 
assuming  for  the  moment  the  part  of  representative  of  our  Alma  Mater^ 
in  her  name  I  bid  them  and  you  all  welcome,  and  then,  as  your  repre- 
sentative, I  offer  to  her  our  common  salutation,  —  Salve  sancte  parens, 
felix  prole  virum  ! 

'*  Richer  by  the  acquisition  of  a  not  unfruitful  year,  more  vigorous,  more 
bountiful  to  her  sons  than  ever,  and  at  length  reaching  out  her  helpful 
hand  to  our  sisters  who  have  long  stood  waiting  and  wistful  at  her  gates, 
she  presents  herself  to  us  to-day  with  a  stronger  appeal  than  ever,  and  a 
clearer  right  to  every  service  we  can  render  to  her,  —  service  which,  at  its 
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best,  will  fall  far  short  of  the  dictates  and  desires  of  our  gratitude  and 
our  affection.  Within  the  lifetime  of  the  youngest  of  as  she  has  changed 
as  never  before.  The  change  is  as  from  jouth  to  maturity.  She  has 
become  capable,  as  never  before,  of  fulfilling  her  large  and  ever  increas- 
ing duties  to  her  children,  and  through  them  to  the  Commonwealth  and 
to  the  Nation. 

^*  With  every  year  of  our  vast,  magnificent,  and  perilous .  experiment 
of  Democracy,  the  importance  of  the  University  as  the  headwaters  of 
that  stream  of  education  on  which  the  life  of  the  Nation  depends  becomes 
more  and  more  evident.  As  our  brother  by  adoption,  whom  I  am  proud 
to  call  my  friend,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  has  lately  said,  *  How*  the  huge, 
all-devouring  monster  which  we  call  Democracy  is  to  be  dealt  with,  how 
he  is  to  be  coaxed  or  lectured  or  preached  into  taking  as  large  a  dose  as 
possible  of  culture,  of  respect  for  true  science  and  genuine  thought,  is 
really  one  of  the  most  pressing  of  problems.'  For  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  so  far  as  it  may  be  capable  of  solution,  Harvard,  with  her  sister 
institutions,  holds  the  key.  That  key  is  the  providing,  on  a  scale  pro- 
portioned to  the  growth  of  the  Nation,  the  most  complete,  the  best  attain- 
able education  for  such  of  the  youth  of  the  country  as  are  privileged  to 
seek  it.  If  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  fail  to  train  an  abundant 
supply  of  men  not  merely  of  learning,  but  of  high  moral  character,  of 
disciplined  intelligence,  capable  of  rational  thought  and  of  clear  and 
forcible  expression  of  it,  the  education  of  the  common  school,  the  acad- 
emy, and  the  technical  school,  lacking  inspiration  and  guidance,  will  fail 
to  give  to  the  huge  monster  Democracy  the  culture  indispensable  for  his 
own  safety.  The  field  of  Waterloo  was  won,  said  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, on  the  playground  at  Eton.  The  victory  over  the  hosts  of  ignorance- 
which  threaten  the  future  of  our  republic  is  to  be  won  now  not  on  the 
playground,  but  within  the  walls  of  Harvard  and  Tale  and  Columbia 
and  Michigan  and  Johns  Hopkins  and  Chicago. 

*<  If  all  her  children  be  not  worthy  of  our  Alma  Mater,  if  now  and 
then  some  of  them  conspicuous  in  public  life  do  little  credit  to  her  teach- 
ings, this  is  but  ji^cident  to  the  defects  of  human  nature  itself.  The  son 
of  Harvard  who,  in  public  station,  shows  himself  a  bitter,  intemperate, 
and  prejudiced  partisan,  or  who  palters  with  his  own  intelligence-  and 
renounces  his  principles  at  the  call  of  personal  ambition,  or  who  makes 
himself  a  broker  of  office  for  party  ends,  — such  a  son  of  Harvard  is  false 
to  her  spirit  and  to  her  instructions,  and  is  a  traitor  to  Democracy  itself. 

'<  The  development  of  Harvard  as  the  leading,  national,  democratic  in- 
stitution of  the  higher  education  in  the  United  States  has  been  of  unprece- 
dented rapidity  and  steadiness  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
enlargement  (^  her  resources,  the  elevation  of  her  standards,  the  exten- 
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sion  of  her  courses  of  instmction,  the  deepening  of  her  sense  of  relation 
to  the  life  of  the  nation  and  the  strengthening  of  that  relation,  have  all 
been  in  accord  with  the  general  progress  of  the  country,  and  that  they 
have  been  so  is  due,  more  than  to  any  other  single  agency,  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man  who,  daring  this  period,  has  been  at  her  head. 

''  Such  words  a&  may  justiy  express  your  sense  of  his  merits  may  more 
fitly  be  spoken  by  another  than  by  me,  and  I  leave  them  to  a  worthy  and 
f arorite  voice.  I  ask  Mr.  Choate,  coming  from  his  great  office  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  take 
up  the  discourse,  and  to  say  to  President  Eliot  what  you  wish  said  on 
this  day  of  commemoration  of  his  twenty-five  years  of  illustrious  and 
unequaled  service  to  the  University." 

Mr.  Choate,  on  rising,  was  greeted  with  prolonged  applause,  and  an 
old-fashioned  cheer.     He  said :  — 

MB.  CHOATB's  address  OF  FBBSENTATION. 

*^  Mr.  President  and  Brethren  of  the  Alumni,  —  I  could  do  my  part 
so  much  better  if  President  Eliot  were  only  away,  or  if  Mr.  Norton  could 
represent  Wall,  so  that  through  some  chink  or  cranny  about  him  I  might 
whisper  your  love  to  our  President  Pyramus  never  tickled  Thisbe's  ears 
as  I  could  tickle  his.  But  unfortunately  there  are  no  chinks  or  crannies 
about  Mr.  Norton,  there  is  nothing  rough-cast  about  him  to  present  Wall 
withal,  though  he  would  be  the  wittiest  partition  that  you  ever  heard 
discourse,  and  so  I  must  say  what  I  have  to  say  face  to  face. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  question  which  Lowell  asks  in  his  *  Commem- 
oration Ode '  ? 

*^ '  Our  Blender  life  runs  rippling  by,  and  glides 
Into  the  silent  hollow  of  the  past ; 
What  is  there  that  abides 
To  make  the  next  age  better  for  the  last  ? ' 

"  To^ay  we  can  give  a  proud  answer  for  our  PresiSent  These  twenty- 
five  years  —  but  yesterday,  when  it  is  finished  in  the  immortal  life  of  the 
College,  but  to  him  the  best  portion  of  his  allotted  time  —  he  has  filled  to 
overflowing  with  honest  and  fruitful  and  triumphant  work.  This  will 
abide  to  make  the  next  age  of  Harvard,  of  Massachusetts,  of  America, 
better  for  the  last 

*<  I  deem  it  a  signal  honor  to  have  been  selected  to  express  for  the 
alunmi  their  sentiments  of  affection,  of  gratitude,  of  obligation,  of  alle- 
giance to  President  Eliot.  But  I  come  not  here  to  praise  our  Caesar, 
nor  to  bury  him  under  a  load  of  adulation  which  would  be  as  offensive 
for  him  and  for  you  to  hear  as  for  me  to  utter.  Let  his  works  speak  for 
him*    If  you  seek  for  his  monument,  look  around  you. 
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<<  It  was  my  good  fortune,  at  his  first  Commencement  dinner,  in  1869, 
to  extend  to  our  then  youthful  President,  on  behalf  of  the  young  Alunmi 
of  that  day,  a  cordial  greeting  to  his  new  and  untried  responsibilities. 
Perhaps  he  will  permit  me  to  recall  that  occasion,  and  to  contrast  its  spirit 
with  the  enthusiasm  that  pervades  your  ranks  to-day.  His  recent  elec- 
tion had  been  a  bold,  a  wide  and  startling  departure  from  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  College.  The  Corporation,  happily  then  as  now  composed 
of  Fellows,  wise  and  sensible  and  old,  —  the  youngest  of  them  was  sixty, 
—  had  unanimously  called  from  the  ranks  of  the  alumni  a  mere  youth  of 
thirty-five,  a  layman,  a  teacher,  and  a  student  of  science,  an  advocate  of 
carrying  the  elective  system  to  its  last  results,  a  man  that  believed  that  a 
new  Harvard  must  justify  and  glorify  the  old  Harvard  of  whom  her  sons 
were  so  proud. 

^  He  was  to  fill  the  chair  which  since  the  days  of  Dunster  had  been 
occupied  by  elderly  men  —  mostly  clergymen,  elected  because  they  were 
already  famous  —  who  generally  loved  the  old  ways,  and  believed  that 
what  had  been  good  enough  for  the  fathers  was  good  enough  for  the  sons, 
and  that  the  chief  duty  of  the  College  was  to  educate  men  for  the  three 
ancient  professions  which  from  time  immemorial  had  monopolized  the 
title  of  ^  learned.'  By  a  narrow  majority  the  Overseers  had  confirmed 
the  nomination,  and  on  the  next  Commencement  Day  we  met  to  eat  the 
Commencement  Dinner,  —  the  only  thing,  by  the  way,  at  Harvard  which 
time  does  not  improve,  nor  custom  stale  its  infinite  satiety.  The  ther- 
mometer as  usual  was  in  the  nineties,  but  for  all  that  there  was  a  decided 
chill  in  the  atmosphere.  The  shoulders  of  the  aged  professors,  in  spite  of 
their  silk  gowns,  were  a  little  cold,  the  aged  alumni  from  the  Class  of  1800 
down  who  thronged  the  hall  shivered  a  little  in  their  shoes,  speech  after 
speech  by  learned  and  venerable  and  illustrious  orators  dwelt  exultingly 
upon  the  past  of  Harvard,  but  without  one  allusion  or  word  of  cheer  to 
the  young  President  who  was  from  that  day  to  control  its  destinies.  At 
last,  as  the  sun's  declining  rays  shot  horizontally  across  Harvard  Hall, 
the  presiding  officer  called  upon  one  of  Mr.  Eliot's  contemporaries,  who 
had  known  him  from  boyhood,  and  believed  in  his  possibilities,  and  who 
was  at  least  willing  then  as  now  to  say  what  he  thought ;  and  then  all  at 
once  the  audience  turned  their  backs  upon  the  past  and  looked  the  future 
straight  in  the  face.  He  ventured  to  hold  up  that  noble  picture  in  which 
five  of  our  most  illustrious  Presidents  sit  side  by  side,  —  the  finest  exam- 
ple in  the  Art  Grallery  of  Harvard,  —  and  he  went  on  to  invoke  this  bless- 
ing upon  their  youthful  and  modest  successor :  that  in  his  life  and  conduct 
as  President  he  might  combine  all  their  virtues,  —  the  rugged  strength 
and  honesty  of  Quincy,  the  effective  speech  of  Everett,  the  simple  modesty 
of  Sparks,  the  generous  culture  of  Felton,  and  the  never-failing  wisdom 
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of  Walker,  —  and  apply  them  all  to  the  discharge  of  the  great  duties  of 
the  office  which  he  had  inherited  from  them. 

<<  And  how,  hrethren,  have  the  hopes  of  that  hoar  been  justified  ?  Has 
he  proved  worthy  of  the  confidence  which  yon  placed  in  him  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  ?  has  he  worthily  accomplished  the  work  which  you  gave  him 
to  do  ?  has  he  kept  our  Harvard  abreast  with  that  ever-onward  march  of 
life,  of  energy,  and  prosperity  which  in  one  generation  has  created  a  new 
America  out  of  the  ashes  of  war  and  rebellion  —  out  of  the  national  peril 
which  these  sacred  walls  commemorate  ?  I  leave  you  to  answer  the 
question.  I  could  not  do  it  in  his  presence  without  shocking  his  mod- 
esty. 

<<  We  may  not  presume  to  give  to  one  man  or  to  one  generation  all  the 
credit  of  making  our  dear  old  Alma  Mater  what  she  is  to-day.  There 
were  great  heroes  before  Agamemnon ;  there  were  great  Presidents  be- 
fore Eliot.  He  is  himself  the  ripened  fruit  of  that  old  Harvard  which 
it  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  decry  to  the  advantage  of  the  new.  He, 
and  you,  Mr.  President  of  the  Alumni,  and  many  others  at  this  table 
to-day,  are  examples  of  what  our  nursing  mother  could  bring  forth  and 
nourish  before  she  had  become  so  rich  and  so  splendid,  and  arrayed  her- 
self in  all  these  new  fashions  and  modem  improvements.  Tou  are  spe- 
cimens of  .what  Harvard  culture  could  produce  in  that  epoch  from  the 
close  of 'Quincy's  administration  to  the  accession  of  Eliot,  which  Professor 
Langdell  has  wittily  described  as  the  period  '  in  which  the  College  author- 
ities exacted  from  the  students  as  littie  as  possible.'  Who  knows,  Mr. 
President,  but  that  the  less  they  took  out  of  us,  the  more  they  left  in  us  ? 
I  think  he  might  with  equal  truth  have  called  it  the  period  when  they 
put  into  us  as  littie  as  possible,  for  nobody  was  in  danger  in  those  days 
•  of  taking  in  more  than  he  could  hold  or  digest.  Truly,  our  President 
himself  came  from  the  Grolden  Age  of  the  College  —  for  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  a  golden  age  was  ever  rich,  or  a  rich  age  ever 
golden. 

'*  I  shall  not  undertake  to  condense  into  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  events 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  That  story  has  been  well  told  already  by  Pro- 
fessor Dunbar,  and  Professor  Langdell,  and  Dr.  Richardson,^  and  every- 
body must  read  it  who  wishes  to  know  and  to  realize  how  Harvard  has 
grown  in  that  short  period  from  a  college  still  local  and  provincial  into  a 
great  national  university  where  every  branch  of  human  knowledge  can  be 
freely  sought  and  found ;  how  her  students  have  multiplied,  so  that  to-day 
each  class  numbers  more  tiian  the  whole  College  in  our  time,  with  almost 
as  many  teachers  now  as  there  were  students  then ;  how  her  wealth  has 
quadrupled  and  her  territory  expanded ;  how  noble  halls,  museums,  and 
1  See  the  Harvard  Graduates*  Magazine  for  Jane,  1894. 
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dormitories  haye  arisen  under  the  shadow  of  her  elms,  so  that  it  taxes  the 
edacated  intelligence  of  an  old  graduate  to  find  his  way  ahout  the  Coir 
lege  Yard,  and  actoaUy  requires  of  him  more  study  to  find  out  where  he 
is  than  it  did  to  take  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  before  Mr.  Eliot  was 
President ;  how  the  elective  system  has  become  universal  and  universally 
successful ;  how  new  fountains  of  learning  have  been  opened  at  which 
graduates  and  undergraduates  can  drink  together ;  how  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  University,  from  being  a  congeries  of  scattered  and  unre- 
lated parts,  have  been  brought  into  harmony,  and  under  one  governing 
and  controlling  head  have  grown  into  one  living  and  consistent  organism, 
in  which  all  the  members  work  together  for  the  common  good  and  com- 
mon glory  of  the  whole  as  a  great  institution  of  learning,  a  university 
worthy  of  that  ambitious  name ;  how  the  standard  and  dignity  of  our 
great  professional  schools  have  been  so  elevated  that  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  or  Bachelor  of  Laws  under  the  seal  of  Harvard  now  means 
what  it  says,  as  it  did  not  mean  before,  that  those  who  hold  them  are 
truly  qualified  to  serve  the  community  as  doctors  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
the  lives,  or  as  lawyers  to  care  for  the  interests  and  rights,  of  their  fellow- 
men  ;  how  Harvard  in  all  this  has  not  only  kept  pace  with  but  has  stead- 
ily led  the  van  in  the  march  of  progress  which  our  days  have  witnessed ; 
and  above  all,  how  the  interest  of  her  alumni  has  been  kept  alive,  their 
enthusiasm  revived  and  rekindled,  and  their  pockets  opened  to  furnish 
the  means  that  were  needed  to  accomplish  all  these  great  and  good  ends, 
—  for  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  rich  donations 
that  have  come  to  the  College  in  this  generation,  as  in  all  that  went 
before  it,  have  come  from  the  grateful  hearts  and  open  hands  of  her  own 
sons. 

"  It  was  Mr.  Eliot's  peculiar  felicity  in  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his 
great  office  that  he  was  called  upon  to  build  upon  foundations  that  were 
as  stable  as  the  everlasting  hills.  In  his  Inaugural  Address  he  declared 
that '  a  university  is  not  built  in  the  air,  but  on  social  and  literary  foun- 
dations which  preceding  generations  have  bequeathed ; '  and  he  concluded 
that  memorable  address,  delivered  in  the  presence  of  the  Corporation,  the 
Overseers,  the  Faculties,  the  undergraduates,  and  all  the  great  officers  of 
the  Commonwealth,  by  the  solemn  promise  that  '  the  future  of  the  Uni- 
versity will  not  be  unworthy  of  its  past'  And  what  a  glorious  past  had 
it  already  had !  The  pious  hands  of  the  Puritan  Fathers  had  planted  it 
The  bequests  of  the  faithful  living  and  dying  in  two  centuries  had  en- 
riched it.  It  had  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  Colony  and  the  State. 
All  the  generations  from  'Winthrop's  down  had  been  busy  in  building  it. 
AQ  the  energy,  the  wisdom,  the  life  of  Massachusetts  from  the  beginning 
had  found  expression  here.     All  the  struggles  for  Freedom,  all  the  aspi* 
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rations  for  national  life,  all  the  controversies  and  upheavals  of  opinion  by 
which  this  great  Commonwealth  had  worked  her  way  out  of  the  night  of 
bigotry  and  intolerance  into  the  broad  sunlight  of  human  liberty,  had  left 
their  indelible  marks  upon  Harvard.  Her  alumni  had  been  at  the  front 
in  every  movement  for  Light  or  for  Freedom.  In  the  Revolution,  War- 
ren and  Hancock  and  the  Adamses,  in  the  Civil  War,  then  just  brought 
to  a  close,  Wadsworth  and  Shaw  and  the  Lowells,  had  been  only  the 
leaders  and  representatives  of  the  Roll  of  Honor  among  her  graduates. 
Whatever  was  best  and  most  precious  in  learning,  in  culture,  in  charac- 
ter, had  already  been  gathered  here,  and  Harvard  stood  ready  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways  for  the  new  and  youthful  President  to  lead  it  on ; 
and  he  has  led  it,  as  he  promised  he  would,  to  a  future  worthy  of  its 
past 

'^  And  now  shall  I,  at  the  risk  of  wearying  your  patience,  speak  of  three 
or  four  special  features  which  have  marked  and  accompanied  this  great 
advance,  and  which  quite  as  truly  as  all  our  material  and  intellectual  tri- 
umphs deserve  on  this  day  and  in  the  presence  of  President  Eliot  to  be 
specially  commemorated. 

**  It  was  feared  at  first  that  in  his  zeal  for  science,  in  his  deep  convic- 
tion that  the  true  uses  of  a  university  were  to  serve  the  age  and  the  nation, 
and  to  prepare  and  equip  men  for  every  calling  and  for  every  duty,  pub- 
lic and  private,  that  a  great  people  had  the  right  to  demand  of  her  edu- 
cated men,  the  old  humanities  might  be  forgotten  or  neglected ;  that  the 
classical  studies,  which  since  the  revival  of  learning  have  been  chiefly 
relied  on  as  the  true  basis  of  a  liberal  education,  and  for  the  discipline, 
the  instruction,  the  delight  of  scholars,  might  lose  their  place  or  take  a 
second  rank  in  the  Harvard  curriculum :  but  to-day,  unless  I  misread  the 
statistics,  whatever  new  branches  of  learning  have  been  opened  here, 
nothing  that  was  worth  learning  has  been  pruned  or  thrown  away,  and 
Greek  and  Latin  are  better  studied  and  better  taught  than  they  were 
twenty-five  years  ago ;  and  nowhere  so  well  as  here  can  the  student  come 
for  the  mastery  of  the  literature  of  the  two  great  nations  of  antiquity 
whose  thoughts  still  illuminate  and  conunand  the  minds  of  men. 

^*  Again,  whereas  in  1869  ELarvard  was  still,  or  was  still  believed  to  be, 
sectarian  or  denominational,  she  is  to-day  catholic  in  the  purest  and 
broadest  sense  of  the  word,  and  all  learning  is  here  absolutely  and  forever 
free  and  open  to  all  on  equal  terms,  without  regard  to  race,  or  creed,  or 
color,  or  nationality.  Here  the  American  and  the  foreigner,  the  Christ 
tian  and  the  Jew,  the  Papist  and  the  Protestant,  the  white  man  and  the 
black  man  and  the  yellow  man,  can  study  side  by  side  with  equal  right 
and  learn  alike  whatever  is  worth  learning.  The  last  shackles  of  bigotry 
which  were  two  hundred  years  in  forging  have  disappeared,  and,  thanks 
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to  Phillips  Brooks  more  than  to  any  other  man,  —  to  him  who  in  every 
trying  hour  upheld  the  arms  of  our  President,  —  no  form  of  religion,  of 
helief  or  of  unbelief,  now  bars  the  doors  of  Harvard:  to  whosoever 
knocketh  they  shall  be  opened. 

'<  Once  more,  in  spite  of  the  great  inroads  of  wealth  and  luxury  which 
here  as  everywhere  reflect  the  changed  social  conditions  of  the  country. 
Harvard  is  still  the  college  for  poor  men  and  the  sons  of  poor  men.  I 
know  that  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  which  ought  to  be  bridged  over  or 
filled  up  between  these  and  a  smaller  number  of  the  rich ;  but  after  all 
Harvard  must  always  rely  in  the  future,  as  she  has  always  relied  in  the 
past,  for  her  true  prestige  and  glory,  upon  the  students  who  come  here 
without  much  money  in  their  pockets,  but  with  earnest  purpose  and  high 
resolve  in  their  hearts ;  and  it  is  largely  due  to  President  Eliot,  and  to 
the  friends  and  alumni  of  the  College  who  enable  him  to  make  good 
his  word,  that  no  boy  can  come  here  so  poor  but  that,  if  he  is  worthy, 
he  can  share  with  the  richest  all  of  the  best  which  Harvard  has  to 
give. 

'^  How  much  has  been  done  for  the  physical  man  here  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years  you  do  not  need  to  be  told.  What  Francis  Galton 
observed  at  Cambridge  in  England  is  equally  true  here.  The  boys  were 
all  larger  than  their  fathers,  and  although,  being  a  man  of  more  than 
medium  stature,  when  he  graduated  he  could  look  down  on  the  average 
of  the  class  as  they  stood  in  line,  when  he  returned  after  twenty-five 
years,  and  stood  at  the  end  of  the  line  of  the  new  class,  he  had  to  raise 
his  eyes  decidedly  to  reach  the  average  leveL  To  be  sure,  as  matters 
now  stand,  all  that  Dr.  Sargent  and  the  modem  training  has  done  for  us 
does  not  often  bring  us  in  first  at  the  goal  or  make  us  winners  in  many 
athletic  contests,  but  at  least  it  enables  us  to  bear  defeat  with  fortitude, 
and  always  to  try  again.  . 

**  Finally,  there  is  one  other  thought  which  I  think  ought  to  be  spoken, 
and  that  is  that  there  has  been  a  decided  advance  of  late  years  in  the 
moral  tone  of  the  College.  The  moral  and  social  government  of  the  stu- 
dents has  been  largely  left  to  themselves,  and,  so  far  as  an  outside  observer 
can  see,  the  experiment  has  been  largely  successful  It  was  not  in  vain 
that  Veritas  was  originally  inscribed  upon  the  seal  and  the  banner  of 
Harvard.  If  I  am  not  mistaken.  Truth  is  not  only  the  tradition  but  the 
fixed  habit  here.  The  ruling  public  sentiment  requires  the  members  of 
the  College  to  speak  the  truth,  to  seek  it  and  to  follow  it,  and  believing 
this  I  would  rather  trust  a  boy  of  fair  home  training  to  this  dear  old 
College  of  ours  than  to  any  other  community  of  youth  of  equal  numbers 
in  the  world. 

^  And  now,  brethren,  while  I  began  by  saying  that  I  should  not  dare 
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to  praise  F^resident  Eliot  to  his  face  and  have  kept  my  word,  one  cannot 
spmk  the  trath  within  these  walls,  from  which  the  Harvard  worthies  of 
two  oentories  look  down  upon  as,  but  that  every  word  will  echo  to  his 
honor.  His  brain  conceived,  his  hand  has  gaided,  his  prudence  has  con- 
trolled, his  courage  has  sustained,  this  great  advance.  If  I  may  presume 
to  ascribe  to  him  one  cardinal  virtoe,  which  embraces  all  the  rest,  I  should 
say  that  he,  too,  has  had  always  for  his  watohword  the  Harvard  countor- 
sign  of  Veritaa.  He  has  been  always  true,  —  true  to  himself  and  to  us ; 
true  to  his  own  convictions;  true  to  the  dreams  of  his  youth;  true 
to  the  promise  of  that  early  numhood  in  which  he  took  into  his  charge 
the  afEairs,  the  honor,  and  the  conscience  of  this  University.  And  so,  in 
your  name  and  under  your  commission,  I  bestow  upon  him  this  medal  to 
conmiemorato  this  day,  as  a  token  of  your  love  to  him  and  your  loyally 
to  Harvard ;  and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  cherish  it  while  he  lives,  and  hand 
it  down  to  his  children  as  your  priceless  gift.'' 

As  Mr.  Choato  ceased  he  handed  the  case  containing  the  medal  to 
President  Eliot,  who  rose  to  receive  it,  and  stood  a  long  while,  amid 
applause,  cheers,  and  the  playing  of  ^^  Fair  Harvard  **  by  the  orchestra, 
before  he  could  reply. 

PRESIDENT  ELIOT*S  BBSP0N8E. 

'<Mr.  President,  Mr.  Choato,  and  Brethren,  —  I  am  overwhelmed 
with  the  words  of  your  orators,  with  your  own  expressions  of  praise  and 
affection.  During  the  past  month,  as  I  have  read  the  accounts  given  in 
public  prints  of  the  progress  of  the  University  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  I  have  felt  many  a  thrill  of  happiness,  many  a  glow  of  satisfaction* 

<^  You  must  permit  me  on  this  occasion  to  depart  somewhat  from  my 
habitoal  reserve  in  speech  and  to  express  to  you  my  personal  gratitode. 
It  has  been  an  unspeakable  privilege  to  serve  the  University  during  this 
long  period  of  rapid  development  For  that  privilege  I  am  profoundly 
thankfuL  As  you,  sir,  have  justly  said,  the  circumstances  under  which  I 
came  here  were  eminently  felicitous;  and  as  I  look  back  on  this  long 
professional  career,  although  as  it  ran  it  has  generally  seemed  to  me  to 
be  full  of  debate  and  conffict,  I  now  see  clearly  that  it  has  been  singu- 
larly  fortunate  and  happy.  I  realize  that  few  men  see  so  much  fruit  of 
their  labors  perfected  as  I  have  done,  so  many  hopes  fulfilled,  so  large  a 
part  of  a  plan  requiring  many  years  for  its  development  actually  wrought 
out.  What  an  indescribable  privilege  it  has  been  to  work  through  all 
this  fortunate  period  with  a  great  company  of  gentlemen,  all  of  whom 
have  been  devoted  to  the  same  noble  cause !  This  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
great  happinesses  of  life. 
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^^I  recall,  gentlemen,  with  maoh  yividness  the  circumstances  which 
Mr.  Choate  has  described  to  you  at  the  first  Commencement  after  my 
election,  although  I  was  not  present  on  that  occasion.  I  remember  the 
glowing  words  which  he  then  nttered,  and  I  feel  now  the  same  gratitade 
which  I  felt  then  for  his  welcome  and  for  his  words  of  encouragement 
and  hope.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  Lowell  that  it  is  only  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  believed  in  us  early  that  we  desire  the  verdict  of  the  world 
in  our  favor ;  but  I  am  sure,  from  my  own  experience,  that  to  have  held 
our  early  indorsers  harmless  is  a  legitimate  source  of  heartfelt  content 

^'  You  have  mentioned,  sir,  that  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  rash 
election  which  was  made  to  the  presidency  of  this  Institution  twenty-five 
years  ago  was  that  a  young  man  was  chosen  who  was  by  nature  and 
training  a  man  of  science.  Accepting  this  as  one  true  reason  for  the 
measure  of  success  which  has  attended  university  reform  during  these 
twenty-five  years,  I  follow  your  just  example,  sir,  in  pointing  out  that 
this  was  only  the  transmission  of  intellectual  forces  long  at  woriL  in  this 
place.  When  I  was  a  student  and  a  young  teacher  here,  Benjamin 
Peirce,  Louis  Agassiz,  Asa  Gray,  Joseph  Levering,  JefiEries  Wyman,  and 
Josiah  Parsons  Cooke  were  in  full  activity.  All  these  had  a  strong  effect 
upon  my  development.  Throughout  my  young  manhood  Jeffries  Wyman 
embodied  for  me  all  the  highest  qualities  of  a  man  of  science, — lucidity, 
candor,  sagacity,  patience,  modesty,  and  fairness.  Verily,  the  present 
has  grown  out  of  roots  in  the  past.  The  last  twenty-five  years  have  come 
out  of  former  generations,  the  strong,  intellectual  generations  which  abode 
here  for  forty  years  before  the  Civil  War. 

^'  It  is  true,  Mr.  President,  and  Mr.  Choate,  that  the  development  of 
the  elective  system  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  proved  to  be  the 
most  generally  useful  piece  of  educational  work  which  this  University 
has  ever  executed;  but  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  elective  system 
were  struck  out  here  as  early  as  1826,  when  Josiah  Quincy,  Joseph 
Story,  and  George  Ticknor  gave  all  the  reasons  for  individual  choice  of 
studies,  which  have  since  proved  to  be  just  and  sound.  Throughout  the 
administration  of  Josiah  Quincy  a  competent  elective  system  was  in 
force.  Through  the  succeeding  administrations.  Professors  Peirce,  Fel- 
ton,  Beck,  and  Longfellow  stood  stoutly  in  the  College  Faculty  for  the 
principle  of  election  of  studies,  and  they  brought  substantial  vestiges  of 
the  elective  system  under  Quincy  down  to  the  administration  of  President 
Hill.  This  great  movement,  which  has  now  spread  over  the  country, 
and  is  to  descend  below  the  colleges  into  the  secondary  schools  and  even 
into  the  elementary  schools,  is,  then,  only  a  development  of  ideas  long 
cherished  in  this  place,  — a  rapid  and  striking  development,  to  be  sure, 
because  great  new  resources  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
administration. 
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'<  There  accompanied  this  development  of  the  elective  system  a  sim- 
plification of  discipline,  and  an  abandonment  of  nnmerons  unnecessary 
restraints ;  but  this  change,  too,  was  in  unison  with  all  Harvard  history. 
What  are  the  two  words  which  describe  the  influence  of  Harvard  through 
the  eight  generations  of  men  which  she  has  educated  ?  They  are  truth 
and  freedom.  She  has  never  been  welcome,  never  congenial  to  any  sort 
of  despot,  bigot,  or  fanatic,  and  she  never  will  be.  Therefore,  the  pres- 
ent freedom  of  discipline  is  in  harmony  with  the  history  of  Harvard. 
The  University  is  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  widest  religious  toleration 
and  with  all  modem  political  progress.  It  trusts  mankind ;  it  trusts 
young  men ;  it  believes  in  their  intelligence  and  power  of  self-controL 
It  is  the  aspiration  of  Harvard,  as  you,  sir,  have  already  pointed  out,  to 
be  the  leading  university  in  an  immense  democracy,  whose  ideals  are 
freedom,  brotherhood,  and  unity. 

'^  I  cannot  enjoy  this  festival  as  I  would,  brethren,  unless  you  permit 
me  to  say  some  personal  words  about  a  few  of  my  immediate  associates 
in  the  work  which  has  been  going  on  here  during  the  last  twenty^ve 
years,  —  men  to  whom  I  personally  am  deeply  indebted,  and  who  ren- 
dered great  services  to  the  University.  I  want  to  speak  of  Ephraim 
Whitman  Gumey,  who  was  Dean  of  Harvard  College  in  the  critical  years 
from  1870  to  1876.  He  was  a  true  scholar,  discriminating,  meditative, 
and  comprehensive;  a  wise  counselor,  gentle,  sympathetic,  sagacious; 
a  persuasive  debater,  always  biding  his  time,  and  coming  in  effectively 
at  the  close;  and  a  loyal  friend.  His  influence  with  the  students  and 
the  Faculty  was  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  earlier  measures  of 
reform,  success  without  which  there  would  have  been  no  later  measures. 

'<  Tou  have  some  of  you  read  in  the  OraducUes'  Magazine  a  recent 
admirable  account  of  the  changes  wrought  in  the  Law  School  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  That  account  was  singularly  comprehensive,  clear, 
and  accurate.  But  there  was  one  serious  omission.  Tou  could  not  have 
learned  from  that  account  that  the  prime  mover  and  inveintor  in  all  that 
revolution  was  Professor  Langdell.  My  part  in  that  revolution  was  a 
simple  one.  I  had  the  merit  of  seeking  Professor  Langdell  and  getting 
him  elected  professor.  After  that  my  function  was  to  grasp  his  ideas,  to 
support  him,  and  to  give  his  ideas  play.  I  must  confess  that  even  I 
sometimes  faltered  a  little  on  the  road;  for  Professor  Langdell  is  the 
most  radical  and  thorough-going  reformer  that  I  have  ever  tried  to  keep 
up  with.  The  debt  of  Harvard  University,  and  of  the  legal  profession 
in  the  United  States,  to  Professor  Langdell  will  be  better  understood  by 
the  generations  that  follow  us  than  by  our  own.  It  is  immense.  The 
whole  method  of  teaching  Law  has  been  changed  ;  and  the  new  method 
is  spreading  throughout  the  country,  and,  indeed,  we  may  say  throughout 
the  English-speaking  peoples. 
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^  Quite  early  in  my  administration  there  was  a  vivid  discussion  in  the 
Medical  Faculty,  which  more  closely  approached  a  fight  than  anything 
else  to  which  I  have  been  a  party  in  the  University.  That  conflict 
resulted  in  a  revolution  in  the  Medical  School ;  and  I  can  never  think 
of  that  very  effective  revolution  that  the  face  and  form  of  Calvin  Ellis  do 
not  rise  before  me.  His  qualities  as  teacher,  administrator,  and  reformer 
were  not  brilliant ;  but  they  were  supremely  solid.  His  was  not  a  nature 
that  was  eager  for  the  assault,  but  when  the  conflict  was  engaged  he  took 
position,  and  remained  there.  His  influence  while  Dean  of  the  Medical 
School,  from  1869  to  1883,  was  wide  and  strong,  and  always  on  the  right 
side.  He  was  a  clear  and  vigorous  teacher;  he  was  a  high-minded, 
straightforward,  and  generous  man.  He  rendered  an  inestimable  service 
to  medical  education  at  a  critical  time  and  at  a  conspicuous  post 

"  All  along  this  period  of  twenty-five  years  another  department  of  the 
University  has  been  coming  into  vigorous  existence,  the  Graduate  SchooL 
It  now  seems  incredible  that  before  1872  there  was  no  instruction  offered 
by  Harvard  University  in  Arts  and  Sciences  after  that  held  to  be  suitable 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree.  Through  all  that  period  one  man  has  stood  at 
the  head  of  this  work,  —  Professor  James  Mills  Peirce,  first  as  Secretary 
of  the  Academic  Council,  then  as  the  first  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 
To  his  patience,  sagacity,  and  firm  faith  in  academic  freedom  as  neces- 
sary to  the  building  up  of  scholarship  in  America,  the  University  is 
deeply  indebted. 

'*  I  wish  next  to  mention  a  body  of  men,  a  comparatively  small  body, 
to  be  sure,  but  one  that  has  been  greatiy  influential  in  this  part  of  the 
country  for  eighty  years  past  Twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  a  Unita- 
rian Divinity  School  intrenched  in  the  University  as  one  of  its  profes- 
sional departments.  All  the  teachers  in  this  Divinity  School  were  Uni- 
tarians. Fifteen  years  ago  a  Unitarian  church  occupied  the  College 
Chapel.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  the  Corporation  announced  their  pur- 
pose to  make  that  Unitarian  Divinity  School  a  Scientific  School  of  The- 
ology, where  the  teachers,  and  the  students  as  well,  should  belong  to 
different  denominations.  Thirteen  years  ago  they  adopted  a  method  for 
the  College  Chapel  which  invited  preachers  of  all  denominations  into  the 
pulpit  The  Unitarian  church,  which  had  occupied  it  for  seventy  years, 
disappeared.  The  religious  administration  of  the  University  was  to  be 
made  comprehensive.  What  has  happened?  ^  The  Unitarian  ministry 
and  the  leading  laymen  of  the  Unitarian  denomination  have,  since  this 
change  of  policy  in  regard  to  the  Divinity  School,  much  more  than 
doubled  the  endowment  of  that  SchooL  They  accepted  the  scientific 
attitude  of  the  School ;  and,  instead  of  withholding  their  gifts,  they  have 
multiplied  them.     I  wish  to  thank  them,  as  a  body,  for  the  sound  influ- 
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ence  they  have  exerted  in  favor  of  liberalizing  the  Uniyersity  in  one  of 
its  most  important  departments. 

^'  And  now  permit  me  some  words  of  personal  thanks  to  a  body  which 
has  ahready  been  described  to  yon  by  the  last  speaker,  —  the  Corporation 
of  1869,  —  six  men,  as  the  last  speaker  has  told  yon,  sixty  years  old,  or 
more,  every  man  of  them.  I  want  to  testify  that  I  could  not  have  done 
the  work  which  has  been  done  here,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  solid, 
indomitable,  patient  support  which  these  six  men  gave  to  the  young  presi- 
dent I  think  I  see  now,  when  I  am  sixty  years  old  myself,  how  much 
that  support  must  have  cost  them.  It  was  unfailing.  Perhaps  they  felt 
that,  having  put  this  youth  into  a  dangerous  and  difficult  place,  they 
must  stand  by  him.  At  any  rate,  they  did  stand  by  him ;  and  for  six 
years,  the  most  critical  years  of  the  whole  period,  the  membership  of 
that  body  underwent  no  change.  They  are  entitled  to  a  large  share  in 
the  thanks  and  felicitations  of  this  hour. 

<^  And  now,  gentlemen,  one  forward  look.  We  have  seen  here  a  sud* 
den,  rapid  development  under  singularly  auspicious  circumstances.  Have 
we  reason  to  think  that  this  development  will  not  be  checked,  but  will  go 
on?  We  see  in  the  policies  of  nations  and  institutions  a  tendency  to 
swing  like  the  pendulum.  After  action  in  one  direction  comes  reaction 
in  the  other.  By  and  by,  at  some  date  not  distant,  a  Corporation  which 
will  again  be  old  will  have  to  choose  another  President  Look  to  it, 
gentlemen,  that  there  be  no  reaction.  Let  the  onward  march  be  steadily 
maintained.  We  have  secured  at  Harvard  a  real  primacy  among  Ameri- 
can institutions  of  learning,  —  a  primacy  due  first  to  age  and  then  to 
continuous  vitality.  We  shall  not  lose  the  primacy  of  age.  Let  us  hold 
fast  also  the  primacy  of  supreme,  enterprising  vitality.  There  will  be 
many  helps,  much  furtherance.  One  of  tiie  most  striking  changes  during 
my  period  of  service  here  has  been  this,  —  the  growth  and  extension  of 
the  recognition  of  the  primacy  of  Harvard,  —  a  friendly,  cordial,  coop- 
erative recognition,  a  recognition  which  embraces  schools  as  well  as  col- 
leges and  universities,  a  recognition  of  which  I  have  received  many 
proofs  during  the  past  happy  month.  Look  forward,  gentlemen,  with  a 
confident  expectation  of  good.  We  have  known  it  in  the  past  We 
may  count  on  it  for  the  future.  Twenty-five  years  from  now  our  sons 
will  be  saying  to  some  man  then  fifty  years  of  age,  words  of  congratula- 
tion like  those  spoken  to-day.     We  have  no  reason  to  distrust  the  future. 

'^  Let  me  close  by  saying  how  much  I  have  been  touched  by  the  gift 
which  you  have  just  placed  in  my  hands.  I  perceive  that  this  medal, 
which  I  never  saw  until  a  few  moments  ago,  has  one  chance,  at  least,  of 
going  down  for  many  generations.  It  is  a  work  of  art  It  is  fortunate 
when  the  lineaments  of  an  individual  who  will  be  forgotten  are  given  in 
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a  work  of  art  which  will  be  cherished  for  its  own  sake.     Another  piece 
of  good  fortune  has  befallen  me  to-day  in  this  beantifal  memorial  gift." 

The  other  speakers  were  Grovemor  Greenhalge,  the  Bey.  Henry  van 
Dyke,  and  the  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  '44.  The  last,  responding  for 
the  Class  which  graduated  fifty  years  ago,  eologized  some  of  its  distin- 
goished  members,  —  Francis  Parkman,  Jodge  6.  M.  Brooks,  Gren.  £.  A. 
Wild,  Dr.  B.  A.  Goold,  Dr.  J.  C.  Dalton,  and  William  M.  Hant,  the 
artist 

Mr.  Norton  then  read  the  following 

LBTTEB  FROM  JX7DGB  B.   R.   HOAB,  '86. 

GoifoOBD,  Jime  25, 1894. 

My  dear  Mb.  Nobton,  —  I  do  not  know  that  you  expect  any  fur- 
ther answer  from  me  to  your  kind  invitation  to  Commencement  than  that 
which  I  gave  orally ;  but,  to  avoid  any  possible  misunderstanding,  I  may 
say  that ''  age  and  infirmity  "  have  not  in  any  degree  relaxed  their  hold, 
and  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  be  at  Cambridge  on  Wednesday  or  Thurs- 
day next,  which  I  very  much  regret. 

I  am  especially  sorry  not  to  have  the  privilege  of  adding  my  humble 
share  of  public  recognition  of  the  valuable  and  important  service  rendered 
by  President  Eliot  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  He  has  done  what  he 
undertook  to  do  in  a  masterly  manner,  surpassing  all  anticipation,  though 
much  was  expected  of  him.  The  chorus  of  eulogy  and  admiration  will 
be  too  strong  to  make  the  absence  of  any  single  voice  noticeable,  and  per- 
haps, after  idl,  mine  could  be  better  spared  than  that  of  a  younger  man, 
more  ready  with  his  '  All  hail,  hereafter ! '  For  while  my  judgment 
approves,  and  my  pride  exults,  in  what  has  been  done  for  Harvard 
during  this  quarter  of  a  century,  I  suspect  there  is  among  us  old  codgers 
a  certain  <'  arri^re  pens^  "  which  dampens  our  enthusiasm. 

My  affections  were  given,  more  than  sixty  years  ag^,  to  our  Alma  Mor 
tetj  and  they  have  never  wavered ;  but  it  was  to  Harvard  College  rather 
than  to  the  institution  described  in  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  as 
<<  the  University  at  Cambridge ; "  and  though  I  cannot  deny  that  the  edu- 
cation now  to  be  had  there  is  more  thorough  and  comprehensive,  yet  what 
I  took  in  was  not  so  much  an  education  as  9k  flavor y  the  boys,  primarily ; 
and  then  the  memories,  with  the  two  great  influences  of  President  Quincy, 
standing  as  an  example  of  manly  courage  and  public  spirit,  and  Professor 
Channing,  for  unsparing  criticism  of  all  affectation  and  pretense,  were 
what  won  my  heart  So  that,  whatever  reason  may  settle  to  the  contrary, 
we  cannot  help  feeling  a  little  of  the  sense  of  indignation  which  moved 
Byron's  Greek  Pirate  in  ^^  Don  Juan,"  when  he  determined  to  ascertain 
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'*  The  name  and  quality  of  tliia  new  patron 
Who  seemed  to  haye  tamed  Uaidee  into  a  matron.*' 

I  do  not  recall,  even  from  Jeremy  Taylor,  a  "  so  have  I  Been  "  that  is 
entirely  consoling. 

But  you  yoang  fellows  will  have  a  grand  time,  and  all  yoor  own  way, 
I  concur.  Very  truly  yours, 

E.  RHoAB. 

Profeesor  €.  £.  Nortok. 

Among  many  messages  received,  the  following  are  published  :  — 

ILetter.} 

Sbattlb,  Wash.,  Jnne  Id,  1894. 

To  Chablbs  W.  Eliot,  President  of  Harvard  University. 

Dear  Sir^  —  The  Harvard  Club  of  Seattle  sends  you  from  its  annual  meet- 
ing, to-day  assembled,  cordial  greetings  and  congratulations  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  your  presidency  of  Harvard,  with  best  wishes 
that  you  may  have  long  life  and  health  to  continue  the  great  work  devolving 
upon  you  in  so  exalted  a  position.  Please  accept  this  as  an  humble  tribute  of 
our  personal  regard  and  honor,  as  well  as  a  renewed  assurance  of  our  &ithful 
loyalty  to  our  Alma  Mater, 

On  behalf  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  SeatUe, 

Joseph  Shippen. 
[Letter,'] 

Tbihitt  Collbob,  Dubham,  N.  C,  Jnne  25,  1894. 
President  Charles  W.  Euot,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  Permit  me  the  pleasure  of  expressing  my  congratulations 
upon  the  completion  of  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  your  presidency  of  Har- 
vard University. 

In  doing  this  I  am  sure  that  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  small  though 
earnest  body  of  educators  who  are  at  work  in  this  institution  with  me. 

Assuring  you  of  our  pride  in  your  prosperity,  and  wishing  you  the  still  more 
full  realization  of  the  ideals  which  have  inspired  you  in  the  past,  I  am 
Tours  sincerely, 

John  Franklin  Crowell,  President. 

ITelegranu,'] 

MnmBAPOus,  Mnm.,  Jnne  28, 1894. 
To  President  Charles  W.  Eliot. 

From  the  Harvard  Club  of  Minnesota  greetings  to  the  great  President  in 
his  full  day  of  recognition. 

James  E.  Hosmer. 

Columbia,  Mo.,  Jnne  27, 1894. 
To  Charles  W.  Eliot. 

Please  accept  my  sincere  congratulations  upon  the  completion  of  your  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  magnificent  service  as  President  of  Harvard. 

R.  H.  Jesse. 
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New  Haybn,  Gokk.,  June  27,  1894. 
To  President  Charles  W.  Eliot. 

The  alamni  of  Tale  assembled  at  their  anniial  festival,  with  President 
Dwight  in  the  chair,  unite  in  offering  to  you  their  cordial  congratulations  on 
the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  your  accession  to  an  office  in 
which  you  have  rendered  service  of  the  highest  value  and  importance,  not  only 
to  Harvard  but  to  all  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation throughout  the  land. 

T.  DwiOHT,  President. 

ELECTION  OP  OVERSEERa 
The  counting  of  the  votes  for  candidates  for  Overseers  was  finished  too 
late  to  be  announced  at  the  dinner.  The  Overseers  elected,  with  the  yotes, 
are  as  follows  :  Samuel  A.  Green,  '51,  of  Boston,  661  yotes ;  Charles  C. 
Beaman,  '61,  New  York,  606 ;  Augustas  Hemenway,  '75,  Canton,  626 ; 
Edwin  P.  Seaver,  '64,  Newton,  371 ;  William  Lawrence,  '71,  Cambridge, 
456 ;  and  Francis  C.  Lowell,  '76,  Boston,  396.  Dr.  Green  has  served  on 
the  Board  from  1869  to  1880,  and  from  1882  to  1894.  Mr.  Seaver,  hav- 
ing received  the  lowest  number  of  votes,  is  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caosed  by  Professor  Torrey's  death.  Messrs.  Hemenway  and  Beaman 
are  reelected. 
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Ghangee  of  the  year.  —  An  anti-political  decree.  —  The  Faculty  disoonnteiianoes 
enmmiiig.  —  A  temperance  Gommenoement.  —  Shortening  the  College  Gonne.  — 
**  Pass  "  and  "  Honor  "  degrees.  —  Difficulties  of  administration.  —  Non-Harvard  men 
b  the  Faonlty.  —  The  drowning  accident  —  New  appointments  and  the  next  Fresh- 
man Class. 

Looking  back  over  the  academic  year  jast  ended,  we  may  recall  the 
chief  events,  although  they  have  already  been  chronicled  in  this  depart- 
ment The  year  opened  when  a  widespread  financial  depression  had 
already  been  weighing  upon  the  country  for  several  months.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  the  attendance  at  Harvard  numbered  3,156  students,  — 
nearly  200  more  than  ever  before.  But  it  was  found  that,  owing  to 
diminished  receipts  from  investments,  there  was  a  deficit  of  upwards  of 
$25,000,  and  consequently  since  last  October  a  very  rigid  economy  has 
been  practiced  in  all  expenses.  Two  new  dormitories  —  Perkins  and 
Conant  Halls — hare  been  erected;  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  has  been 
begun  ;  the  Athletic  Building  on  Soldier's  Field  has  been  finished,  and 
the  field  itself  put  in  order  for  use  this  autumn.     The  endowment  of  one 
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professorship  has  receiyed  a  large  addition.  Although  the  College  has 
not  had  so  many  conspicuous  gifts  as  in  some  former  years,  yet  it  has 
not  lacked  many  timely  benefactions.  To  insure  an  increase  of  oyer 
$1,500  reyenue,  the  rent  of  rooms  in  HoUis  and  Stoughton,  which  haye 
hitherto  been  the  lowest-priced  in  the  Yard,  has  been  raised.  The  ques- 
tion of  raising  the  tuition  fee  has  been  discussed,  but  no  change  has  yet 
been  made,  although  the  discussion  brought  out  the  fact  that,  whereas  a 
student  pays  $150  a  year  for  tuition,  he  costs  the  College  oyer  $400,  the 
difference  being  paid  from  the  inyestments,  real  and  personal,  of  the 
College.  The  question  to  be  determined  is,  what  fee  will  not  be  so  large 
as  to  deter  the  ayerage  student  from  coming  to  Haryard,  and  will  yet  be 
large  enough  to  maintain  the  standard  of  instruction  furnished  by  the 
Uniyersity.  To  find  the  right  proportion  between  the  paying  capacity  of 
the  students  and  its  own  resources  must  always  be  a  perplexing  problem 
for  an  institution  which  depends  partly  on  its  students  for  reyenue. 
Among  the  other  occurrences  which  haye  been  recorded  here  are  the 
death  of  Mr.  Bolles,  the  resignation  of  Professor  Lane,  the  withdrawal  of 
Professors  Nash  and  C.  J.  White,  and  four  other  instructors,  and  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Richardson  to  be  Dean  of  the  Medical  SchooL 
The  most  serious  material  loss  which  the  Uniyersity  has  suffered  was  the 
sudden  death  of  a  benefactor  who  had  arranged  for  the  erection  of  a 
large  reading-room  and  addition  to  the  Library,  but  who  had  made  no 
testamentary  provision  for  the  same.  The  completion  of  President 
Eliot's  twenty-fifth  year  as  President  was  appropriately  remembered  by 
the  Faculty  by  resolutions  which  are  spread  on  their  records.  The 
alumni  commemorated  the  eyent  by  haying  struck  a  gold  medal,  which 
the  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  '52,  in  their  behalf  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  Commencement  dinner.  The  year  has  also  been  signalized 
by  the  incorporation  of  Raddiffe  College,  and  the  tightening  of  its  rela- 
tions with  Haryard  College.  For  the  first  time  women  haye  receiyed 
degrees  equivalent  to  those  hitherto  conferred  on  Harvard  graduates. 
The  Class  of  1894,  numbering  357  men,  is  the  largest  that  ever  graduated 
from  Haryard  College;  in  all,  721  degrees  were  conferred  on  Com- 
mencement, a  number  exceeding  that  of  all  the  students  at  the  Uniyersity 
forty  years  ago. 

A  slight  ripple  of  excitement  was  caused  last  May  by  the  adoption  by 
the  Corporation  of  a  rule  excluding  College  political  organizations  from 
holding  meetings  in  the  College.  The  action  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  last  campaign  these  meetings  were  turned  into  political  rallies,  at 
which  stump  speeches,  flag-waving,  and  general  boisterousness  were  com- 
mon, although  evidentiy  inappropriate.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  en- 
forcement of  the  new  rule  would  be  decried  by  whichever  organization 
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should  be  the  first  to  ran  against  it ;  and  eb  it  happened  that  this  organ- 
ization was  the  Harvard  Republican  Club,  which  had  invited  Senator  H. 
C.  Lodge,  '71,  to  address  it,  there  was  a  momentary  oatborst  on  the 
part  of  some  members  of  the  Gab  against  what  they  considered  a  par- 
tisan raling.  But  sober  second  thought  among  them,  and  among  all  who 
wish  to  see  the  dignity  of  Harvard  maintained,  has  recognized  the  need 
of  making  a  rule  which  shall  prevent  the  possible  taming  of  Sanders 
Theatre  or  any  other  College  hall  into  a  political  meeting-place. 

Another  action,  which  stirred  up  criticism  and  deserves  mention,  is 
ezpliuned  in  the  following  vote  passed  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences on  June  5  :  — 

*'  Voted,  That  the  Faculty  discoimtenanees  the  reviews  known  as '  Seminars,' 
condacted  immediately  before  examinations,  the  onanthorized  publication  and 
sale  of  lecture  notes,  and  all '  coaching '  that  abets  students  in  the  neglect  of 
regular  work.** 

The  Faculty  took  this  step  in  view  of  the  rapid  and  pernicious  increase 
of  cramming.  It  has  become  the  custom  for  certain  tutors  or  coaches, 
on  the  night  before  a  given  examination,  to  hold  ^*  seminars,"  at  which 
they  sacceed  in  cramming  enough  general  points  into  a  large  number  of 
negligent  students  to  enable  them  to  scrape  through.  One  such  coach 
has  succeeded  in  building  up  so  large  a  business  that  his  clients  are  num- 
bered by  many  scores  and  his  profits  amount  to  several  thousand  dollars. 
The  Faculty  have  obviously  no  l^;al  right  to  prohibit  a  student  from  get- 
ting information  wherever  he  chooses,  but  they  would  be  remiss  if  they 
did  not  by  such  a  resolution  as  the  foregoing  endeavor  to  discourage  a 
process  which  puts  the  A.  B.  degree  within  reach  of  men  whose  sole 
qualification  therefor  is  ability  to  remember  overnight  a  few  smatterings 
hastily  injected  into  their  minds.  Several  departments  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  publishing  a  list  of  those  students  whose  excellence  in  the  work 
of  the  respective  departments  entities  them  to  be  recommended  as  private 
totors.  It  may  be  added  that  tiie  increase  in  the  number  of  mediocre 
scholars  with  plenty  of  money  has  brought  about  a  system  not  unlike 
that  long  ago  established  at  the  English  universities :  a  good  many  of 
these  students  now  rely  on  private  coaching  throughout  their  course. 

In  spite  of  the  prohibition  by  the  Corporation  of  punches  in  College 
rooms,  the  number  of  graduates  who  came  to  Cambridge  on  Commence- 
ment was  unusually  large.  In  most  cases  shandy-gaff  was  substituted 
for  the  proscribed  beverages,  only  a  few  of  the  classes  being  willing  or 
able  to  provide  champagne.  As  a  result,  the  scenes  which  have  accom- 
panied the  later  hours  of  the  afternoon  did  not  occur.  Unfavorable 
comment  was  passed,  however,  on  the  stationing  of  a  squad  of  policemen 
in  the  Yard  throughout  the  day. 
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One  of  the  important  questions  which  has  again  come  to  the  front 
daring  the  past  year,  and  of  which  mach  is  likely  to  be  heard  in  the 
near  future,  is  that  of  the  so-called  three  years*  course.  The  Faculties  in 
the  Professional  Schools  again  urge  that  some  provision  should  be  made 
by  which  the  College  work  of  students  who  intend  to  study  Law  or 
Medicine  may  be  accomplished  in  less  than  four  years.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  each  year  several  students  in  the  academic  department  finish  the 
requisite  number  of  courses  in  three  years,  but  their  A.  B.  degree  is  with- 
held until  the  following  year.  In  a  measure  the  College  Faculty  recog- 
nize that  those  undergraduate  students  who  expect  to  enter  one  of  the 
Professional  Schools  should  be  furnished  with  special  advice  in  laying 
out  their  academic  course.  Here  the  Faculty  stop.  It  is  urged  that  the 
student  desirous  of  getting  to  the  Professional  School  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible be  allowed  to  elect  during  his  Senior  Year  the  First  Tear  courses  in 
either  the  Law  or  the  Medical  School.  In  his  last  report  President  Eliot 
pointed  out  how  rapidly  the  S.  B.  degree  is  infringing  on  the  A.  B. 
The  situation  being  full  of  inconsistencies,  and  apparently  unsatisfactory, 
a  committee  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  again  taken  it 
into  consideration.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  statutes  of  the  Univer- 
sity do  not  now  require  a  four  years'  residence  from  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  Statute  9  merely  says :  "  It  is  required  that  no  candi- 
date for  the  ordinary  degrees  be  reconunended  except  after  thorough 
public  examination  and  a  residence  at  the  University  of  at  least  one 
year.'*  No  doubt  a  readjustment  of  this  complicated  matter  will  be 
difficult,  but  the  various  Faculties  and  Groveming  Boards  will  have  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  discuss  it  with  more  data  and  a  wider  ex- 
perience to  aid  them  than  they  had  a  few  years  ago.  The  crux  of  the 
position  is  this  :  A  graduate  of  the  Medical  or  the  Law  School  cannot, 
under  the  existing  requirements,  begin  to  practice  his  profession  until  he 
is  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  years  old  :  can  nothing  be  done  to  shorten 
his  apprenticeship  without  lowering  the  standard  of  his  work  ? 

Another  proposition,  which  has  recently  come  to  the  front,  has  regard 
to  the  quality  of  the  A.  B.  degree  itself.  It  is  proposed  that  the  A.  B. 
as  now  conferred  be  abolished,  and  that  in  its  place  be  substituted  a 
^^  pass  "  and  an  '^  honor  "  degree  as  at  the  English  universities.  Such  a 
plan  would  enable  the  line  between  eminent  and  ordinary  students  to  be 
easily  drawn,  and  would  give  to  the  "  honor "  degree  an  exact  value 
which  the  A.  B.  does  not  now  possess ;  for  now  even  the  summa  cum 
lavde  represents  very  different  attainments  on  the  part  of  its  possessors. 
Such  a  distinction  would  also  do  away  with  much  of  the  tedium  of  the 
marking  system,  since  the  question  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  man 
would  simply  be,  *^  Has  he  passed  ?  '*  while  the  honor  man  would  be  sob- 
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jeeted  to  a  special  examination.  These  are  some  of  the  arguments  of 
the  advocates  of  the  proposed  change ;  wiibont  donht  the  adherents  to  the 
present  system  will  have  much  to  urge  on  the  other  side. 

The  past  year  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  the  College 
proper  will  soon  demand  a  reorganization  of  its  administrative  depart- 
ment. Not  only  has  the  work  devolving  on  the  regular  administrative 
ofi&cers  hecome  excessive,  but  the  time  and  labor  exacted  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  who  are  primarily  teachers  threaten  to  impair  their 
usefulness  as  teachers.  The  man  who,  having  given  signs  of  executive 
ability,  is  appointed  on  one  of  the  busy  committees,  finds  his  time  so 
engrossed  by  that  that  he  cannot  give  his  best  attention  to  his  specialty. 
Sooner  or  later  he  must  choose  between  committee  work  and  the  prospect 
of  rising  to  eminence  in  his  profession.  That  a  man  whose  gifts  and 
training  have  marked  him  out  for  high  achievements  in  some  branch  of 
learning  should  be  harnessed  into  the  treadmill  of  administrative  routine 
appears  to  be  a  misdirection  of  power,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  nor- 
mal growth  of  the  College  will  in  a  few  years  make  necessary  a  sharper 
distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  workers. 

Among  the  many  comparisons  and  contrasts  which  the  reviewers  of 
President  £liot*s  administration  brought  to  light,  no  mention  was  made 
of  a  change  which  is  interesting  if  not  significant.  According  to  the 
Catalogue  of  1868-69  there  were  twenty-three  members  of  the  College 
Faculty,  all  but  one  of  whom  —  Professor  Sophocles  —  had  received 
their  A.  B.  at  Harvard.  By  the  Catalogue  for  1893-94  there  were 
eighty-seven  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  twenty-eight 
of  whom  never  took  a  Harvard  degree ;  two  graduated  at  the  Medical 
School,  one  at  the  Divinity  School,  three  at  the  Scientific  School,  and 
three  were  Ph.  D.'s.  In  the  course  of  the  past  twenty-five  years  the 
teaching  force  has  thus  been  increased  to  the  extent  of  about  one  third  by 
the  drawing  to  Harvard  of  men  who  never  studied  at  Cambridge.  On 
the  other  hand,  scores  of  Harvard  graduates  have  gone  out  during  this 
period  to  teach  in  colleges  and  universities  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  last  term  the  University  was  shocked  and  sad- 
dened by  an  accident  in  which  five  students  lost  their  lives.  On  May  13 
three  Seniors  (W.  S.  Hockley,  J.  F.  Brown,  and  Franklin  Whitall) 
one  Junior  (E.  S.  Bach),  and  one  Law  student  (W.  C.  Trusdell), 
hired  a  small  boat  at  South  Boston  and  went  out  to  sail.  Not  long 
afterwards  a  squall  swept  over  Dorchester  Bay,  toward  which  they  had 
headed,  and  nothing  more  was  seen  of  the  boat  Only  on  the  following 
evening,  when  the  report  spread  that  a  body  had  been  washed  ashore,  did 
the  College  learn  of  the  disaster.  During  the  succeeding  two  or  three 
days  it  was  hoped  that  some  of  the  students  might  have  escaped,  but  the 
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recoyeiy  of  other  bodies  proved  that  all  had  perished.  When  there 
could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  fate  of  the  five,  appropriate  ser- 
vices were  held  in  the  Chapel,  and  the  classmates  of  the  victims  passed 
resolutions.  So  far  as  the  records  show,  the  College  has  never  before,  not 
even  in  war-time,  lost  five  of  its  members  in  a  single  day. 

Two  appointments  for  next  year  deserve  mention.  Lieutenant  Wirt 
Bobinson,  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  U.  S.  Artillery,  has  been  detailed 
to  serve  as  Professor  of  Military  Science  in  the  Scientific  School.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  E.  Carpenter,  of  Manchester  New  College,  Oxford,  Eng- 
land, has  been  appointed  University  Preacher  for  1894-95,  and  will  come 
to  Cambridge  to  conduct  services  during  six  weeks.  The  June  entrance 
examinations  were  held  in  twenty-six  places.  Of  the  applicants,  332 
have  been  admitted  up  to  the  present  writing,  an  increase  of  14  over  the 
same  period  last  year,  when  318  had  passed.  The  indications  are  that 
the  incoming  Freshman  Class  will  be  slightly  larger  than  last  year's,  — 
which  was  the  largest  on  record,  —  although  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
how  many  of  those  who  have  passed  their  examinations  may  be  pre- 
vented by  the  hard  times  from  matriculating. 

The  Council  of  the  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine  Association  have 
elected  Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  '80,  to  be  University  Editor, 
and  Miss  Mary  Coes  to  be  Radcllffe  College  Editor,  of  the  Graduates* 
Magazine. 

Wm.  S.  Thayer,  '81. 

DEPARTMENTS. 
BNGLISH. 

For  the  year  1894-95,  several  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  English,  both  in  the  corps  of  instructors  and  in  the  courses  of  in- 
struction. Of  the  instructors,  Assistant  Professor  Wendell  is  absent  dur- 
ing his  "  sabbatical  year,"  Mr.  McCuUoch,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Caffey,  and 
Mr.  Ware  withdraw  from  the  Department,  and  Mr.  Abbott,  Mr.  Boynton, 
Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Moody,  and  Mr.  Damon  join  the  Department 
as  assistants ;  Mr.  F.  N.  Robinson  conducts  the  courses  given  last  year 
by  Mr.  Grarrett  —  Changes  have  been  made  in  all  of  the  prescribed  courses 
in  composition.  English  Ab,  which  was  established  for  one  year  only, 
ceases  to  exist,  and  all  Freshmen  who  have  not  passed  the  anticipatory 
examination  are  enrolled  in  English  A.  In  this  coarse  the  number  of 
lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Composition  has  been  reduced  one  half,  and  the 
lectures  on  literature  have  been  transferred  to  English  28 ;  the  time  thus 
set  free  is  devoted  to  additional  work  in  composition  and  to  consultation. 
For  writing  themes  the  class  is  divided  into  six  sections,  for  rewriting 
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into  twenty-foar,  and  for  consnltation  into  forty-eight  In  English  B  the 
class  is  diTided  into  four  sections,  each  in  charge  of  a  separate  instructor, 
meeting  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays :  on  Tuesdays  lectures  are  given  ;  for 
the  meetings  on  Thursdays,  each  of  the  four  sections  is  divided  into  six 
divisions,  one  of  which  meets  its  instructor  for  personal  conference  each 
week.  In  English  G  the  class  is  divived  into  three  sections.  Heretofore 
attendance  at  the  lectures  and  the  consultations  in  English  6  and  C  has 
heen  voluntary,  but  hereafter  attendance  is  required  and  a  record  of  at- 
tendance will  be  kept.  The  general  effect  of  all  these  changes  is  to  bring 
the  students  more  closely  into  contact  with  the  instructors  and  thus  to 
give  greater  opportunities  for  personal  consultation.  —  English  F,  a  course 
established  last  year  for  students  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  has 
been  given  up,  and  English  A  has  been  prescribed  for  all  first  year  stu- 
dents of  the  School.  For  the  further  training  of  this  class  of  students  a 
new  course,  English  B  C,  has  been  established.  This  course,  which  cor- 
responds in  part  to  Course  B  and  in  part  to  Course  C,  is  prescribed  for 
students  in  the  Scientific  School  and  is  open  to  those  only  who  have  passed 
satisfactorily  in  Course  A.  It  cannot  be  counted  for  the  degree  of  A.  B., 
except  with  the  permission  of  the  Deans  of  the  College  and  of  the>  Sci- 
entific School.  —  In  place  of  the  lectures  on  literature  hitherto  given  as  a 
part  of  English  A,  a  new  course,  English  28,  the  first  elective  course  in 
English  ever  given  at  Harvard  for  Freshmen,  has  been  established.  It 
is  open  to  those  only  who  have  attained  grade  C  at  the  admission  ex- 
amination in  English.  Course  28  is  introductory  to  the  other  courses  in' 
English  literature.  It  undertakes  to  trace  the  history  and  development 
of  English  literature  from  Beowulf  to  Browning.  The  lectures  are  given 
by  Professors  Child,  Hill,  and  Briggs,  and  Assistant  Professor  Eattredge. 
—  Few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  elective  courses  in  composition : 
Mr.  Farley  and  Mr.  Moody  assist  Mr.  Gates  in  English  22  ;  during  the 
absence  of  Assistant  Professor  Wendell,  Mr.  Gardiner,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Young,  has  charge  of  English  12  ;  English  5,  which  last  year  was  given 
as  a  half-course,  is,  as  formerly,  given  as  a  course.  Both  English  12 
and  English  5  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  be  taken  as  half- 
courses  during  the  first  half-year.  In  English  18,  an  elective  course  in 
Argumentative  Composition  given  by  Mr.  Baker,  no  change  has  been 
made.  —  In  addition  to  the  courses  already  mentioned,  the  following  elec- 
tive courses  in  English  language  and  literature  are  given  this  year: 
Anglo-Saxon ;  Chaucer ;  Shakespeare ;  Bacon ;  Milton ;  English  litera- 
ture of  the  Eighteenth  Century ;  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  Lit- 
erary Criticism  in  England  since  the  Sixteenth  Century ;  Historical 
English  Grammar;  History  and  Principles  of  English  Versification; 
Anglo-Saxon  Poetry ;  Early  English ;  The  English  and  Scottish  Popular 
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Ballads,  a  new  "  seminaiy  "  coarse.  —  No  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
coorses  in  Elocation,  Reading  and  Speaking,  and  Debate  offered  by  the 
Department  This  year,  as  last,  Mr.  Copeland  g^ves  a  number  of  lec- 
tnres  on  Eoglish  literature.  —  Of  the  thirty-five  courses  counting  for  a 
degree  which  are  offered  by  the  Department,  twenty-six  are  given  this 
year;  the  instructors  number  twenty-one. 

Byron  Satterlee  Hurlbuty  '87. 

FRENCH. 

There  are  additions  and  changes  both  in  the  staff  of  instructors  and  in 
the  courses  offered  for  next  year.  Dr.  J.  I.  Mure  and  Mr.  Irving  Bab- 
bitt are  appointed  for  a  year,  and  Mr.  Henckels  withdraws.  Dr.  Mure 
will  have  charge  of  French  Ic,  which  is  practically  a  large  section  of  la, 
the  course  in  composition  and  reading.  This  course  has  grown  to  such 
proportions  that  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  divide  it  up.  The  work 
in  Ic  and  la,  however,  will  be  identical ;  in  Ic  will  be  placed  all  students 
who  have  not  previously  had  an  opportunity  of  heai*ing  French  spoken. 
The  courses  in  Old  French  literature  will  not  be  g^iven  next  year ;  but 
Professor  B6cher  offers  a  new  course  on  the  Comedies  of  Moli^re,  spe- 
cially intended  for  graduates.  The  courses  of  research  will  be  given,  as 
at  present,  by  Professors  Bdcher  and  De  Sumichrast.  The  Library  of 
the  Department  has  been  increased  this  year,  and  so  made  greatly  more 
useful  to  the  students.  But  it  is  very  far  yet  from  being  sufficiently 
equipped,  and  the  development  of  this  indispensable  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment calls  for  the  active  and  practical  sympathy  of  the  friends  of  the 
University,  especially  of  those  who  are  interested  in  French.  The  Cercle 
Fran^ais  now  regularly  contributes  to  the  Department  Library  fund,  and 
this  assistance  has  proved  very  valuable  during  the  past  two  years,  the 
series  of  photographs  illustrative  of  French  life  and  history  having  been 
purchased  in  this  way. 

F.  C.  de  Sumichrast. 

GERMAN. 

It  may  not  be  withoat  interest  at  this  time  to  note  the  growth  of  the 
German  Department  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  There  was,  in- 
deed, in  the  year  1869-70,  no  such  department  in  existence.  There  was 
a  distinguished  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  (whose  name  still  adds 
lustre  to  the  College)  and  abo  an  Assistant  Professor  and  a  Tutor  in 
Modem  Languages,  but  not  a  single  instructor  who  gave  his  whole  time 
to  teaching  Oerman.  Grerman  was  required  (two  hours  per  week)  in  the 
Sophomore  year,  and  two  elective  courses  in  Grerman  Literature  were 
offered  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  The  number  of  students  in  these 
two  courses  could  hardly  have  been  over  one  hundred^  and  the  number 
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of  those  who  gained  in  College  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  language 
was  very  small  indeed.  Professor  Lowell,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life, 
frequently  referred  to  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  Modem  Lianguage 
study  in  those  earlier  years.  The  German  Department  now  has  ten 
Instructors  taking  part  in  its  work,  six  of  whom  give  the  whole  of  their 
teaching  time  to  instruction  in  Grerman.  The  "  Announcement "  of  the 
Department  for  the  year  1894-95  is  a  pamphlet  of  twelve  closely  printed 
pages,  devoted  to  a  statement  of  the  opportunities  for  study  and  research 
in  the  language,  and  also  to  a  full  description  of  the  various  courses. 
These  courses  are  twenty-nine  in  number,  divided  for  purposes  of  classi- 
fication into  three  groups :  (1)  Linguistic,  (2)  Literary,  and  (3)  Philo- 
logicaL  There  are  g^raded  courses  for  instruction  in  writing  Grerman 
and  in  systematic  Grammar.  There  are  courses  devoted  largely  to 
"  sight-reading  '*  in  Literature,  in  History,  and  in  the  Natural  Sciences. 
£ight  of  the  courses  are  conducted  in  German,  and  in  short  every 
method  is  employed  to  enable  a  student  to  acquire  that  special  kind  of 
knowledge  of  the  language  best  suited  to  his  special  needs.  The  ad- 
vanced  courses  offer  opportunity  for  thorough  study  of  Literary  History 
and  criticism,  and  in  the  Philological  Course  the  growth  and  history  of 
the  Germanic  Tongues  is  treated  comprehensively. 

The  interest  in  the  study  of  Grerman  is  steadily  growing.  The  number 
of  students  in  the  Department  in  the  year  1893-94  was  a  little  over 
one  thousand,  nearly  twice  as  many  as  were  in  the  whole  College  in  the 
year  1869-70.  The  new  requisitions  for  '^  Honors  in  Grermanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literature,"  which  have  been  adopted  in  place  of  the  former 
''  Honors  in  Modem  Literature,"  will,  I  think,  afford  further  evidence  of 
the  great  breadth  and  scope  of  the  present  study  of  Modern  Languages 
in  Harvard  College.  The  requisitions  for  Honors  in  Romance  Lan- 
guages and  Literature  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  given  below. 

Honors  in  Germanic  Languages  and  Literature. 

In  Germanic  languages  and  literatures  the  candidate  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  at  least  equal  to  that  required  for  passing  the  exami- 
nation in  elementary  Greek  at  admission,  must  show  a  reading  knowledge 
of  Latin,  Grerman,  and  French,  and  must  present  as  his  major  subject 
either  the  English  or  the  German  language  and  literature,  and  as  minor 
subjects  that  one  of  these  two  not  chosen  as  his  major  subject,  and  either 
Grermanic  Philology  or  Comparative  Literature.  In  the  minor  subjects 
the  requirements  will  include :  for  English,  an  outline  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  literature  or  of  the  history  of  the  language,  and  a  more 
detailed  knowledge  of  some  period  of  the  literature ;  for  Grerman,  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  classic  period  of  modem  German  literature  and  ability 
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to  write  in  Grerman  a  short  theme  on  some  sabject  connected  with  the 
works  of  GeiTnan  literature  which  the  candidate  has  studied ;  for  Ger- 
manic Philology,  Grothic  or  Old  High  German  or  Icelandic ;  for  Gom- 
paratiye  Literature,  an  outline  knowledge  of  mediaeval  European  Litera- 
ture. In  the  major  subject  the  candidate  must  be  able  to  write  the 
language  concerned  with  considerable  readiness  and  correctness,  and 
must  have  a  somewhat  detailed  knowledge  of  the  literature  and  of  the 
history  of  the  language  in  such  proportions  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Division.  The  candidate  must  present  a  thesis  on  a  subject  approved  by 
the  Division,  and  must  pass  an  examination,  orally  and  in  writing,  on 
the  general  field  covered  by  his  studies. 

Geo.  A.  BaHleUy  A.  M.,  '93. 

SEMITIC. 

The  year  1893-94  was  in  some  respects  the  best  in  the  history  of  the 
Semitic  Department.  Excepting  the  course  on  General  Semitic  Gram- 
mar, all  the  instruction  offered  was  in  demand.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  various  languages  was  about  the  same  as  in  1892-93,  except 
in  the  beginner's  course  in  Hebrew.  Here  there  was  a  considerable 
increase,  especially  from  the  Divinity  School.  —  The  Semitic  Seminary 
held  weekly  meetings  during  the  year.  —  Two  students  took  the  degrree 
Ph.  D.,  —  W.  H.  Hazard,  whose  thesis  was  a  critical  examination  of 
Psalms  xlii  and  xliii ;  and  F.  D.  Chester,  who  wrote  on  the  Arabic  work 
known  as  '^  The  Book  of  Songs."  —  There  have  been  various  additions  to 
the  collections  of  the  Museum,  the  chief  being  two  stone  heads  with 
inscriptions,  and  a  small  sarcophagus,  from  Palmyra.  Many  books  have 
been  added  to  the  Semitic  Library,  and  there  has  been  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  who  make  use  of  it  —  The  Committee  to  vbit 
the  Semitic  Department  has  a  new  member,  Mr.  Isidor  Straus,  of  New 
York.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  in  May,  Mr.  Straus  generously 
offered  to  provide  the  means  for  making  the  additional  exhibition  cabi- 
nets, now  much  needed  in  the  Semitic  Museum.  —  Professor  Toy  will 
spend  the  next  academic  year  abroad.  Certain  of  his  courses  will  be 
given  by  Professor  G.  F.  Moore,  of  Andover.  Dr.  Chester  will  assist  in 
the  instruction,  as  he  has  done  in  the  year  just  closed.  Mr.  M.  M.  Skin- 
ner, '94,  will  also  act  as  assistant  while  carrying  on  graduate  studies. 
The  topic  for  study  in  the  Semitic  Seminary  will  be  "  The  pre-Israelitish 
History  of  Palestine,  as  derived  from  the  Cuneiform  Tablets  of  El 
Amarra.'*  —  Dr.  Reisner,  who  took  his  degree  in  1893,  has  spent  the 
past  year  in  Berlin.  He  has  been  reappointed  to  a  fellowship,  and  will 
remain  abroad  another  year.  —  Professor  Toy  will  attend  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Orientalists  which  convenes  at  Geneva  in  September. 

i>.  O.  Lyon. 
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THE  SCrENTIFIC  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
THE  ASTBONOMICAIi   OBSERVATOBY. 

The  work  of  the  Observatory  continues  without  interruption  through- 
out the  summer.  The  vacations  of  one  month  allowed  to  each  assistant 
are  so  arranged  that  all  portions  of  the  routine  work  are  maintained 
without  break.  Professor  Bailey  has  recently  sent  from  Arequipa  some 
remarkable  photographs  ;  among  others,  charts  of  the  vicinity  of  rj  Cari- 
nae,  having  exposures  of  six  and  of  fourteen  hours,  in  which,  notwith- 
standing the  long  exposures,  the  images  of  the  stars  are  nearly  circular. 
The  Bruce  telescope  is  kept  constantly  at  work  in  Cambridge,  mainly  on 
star  spectra,  of  which  it  is  taking  excellent  photographs.  It  is  used  to 
supplement  the  smaUer  telescopes  by  photographing  stars  so  faint  as  to 
be  beyond  their  reach.  It  has  already  added  four  more  to  the  list  of 
variable  stars  of  long  period  whose  spectra  are  known  to  contain  bright 
hydrogen  lines.  The  stellar  images  when  charts  are  taken  are  as  yet 
elongated  instead  of  circular  when  long  exposures  are  given.  Changes 
are  now  being  made  in  the  mounting  which  it  is  hoped  will  remedy  tJiis 
difficulty. 

The  fourth  large  piece  of  work  undertaken  vrith  the  meridian  photo- 
meter was  substantially  completed  in  the  middle  of  July,  so  far  as  the 
observations  were  concerned.  This  work  comprised  the  reobservation  of 
the  four  thousand  stars  in  the  Harvard  Photometry  to  determine  the 
changes  in  light,  if  any,  which  they  may  have  undergone  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  and  abo  to  determine  the  photometric  magnitudes  of  com- 
piEirison  stars  for  variables  of  long  period.  During  the  last  three  years 
about  a  hundred  thousand  observations  of  more  than  six  thousand  stars 
have  been  made  for  this  purpose.  Observations  with  the  meridian  pho- 
tometer have  also  been  undertaken  of  the  light  of  all  stara  of  the  magni- 
tude 7.5  and  brighter  north  of  the  declination  -^0°,  not  already  measured 
with  this  instrument  It  is  expected  that  about  forty  thousand  observa- 
tions vnll  be  made  annually,  and  that  the  work  will  occupy  three  or  four 
years.  It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  the  work  of  the  meridian  pho- 
tometer constitutes  only  about  one  tenth  part  of  the  entire  work  of  this 
Observatory. 

U.  C.  Pickering,  S.  B.,  '65. 

THE  LAWBENCB  SCIENTIFIO  SCHOOL. 

In  the  last  report  concerning  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  attention 
was  called  to  Uie  organization  of  new  departments,  viz.,  Architecture, 
Science  for  Teachers,  and  Mining  Engineering.  The  correspondence  con- 
cerning these  new  parts  of  the  School  seems  to  indicate  that  their  success 
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is  assnred.  The  attendance  on  the  four  years'  course  in  Architecture  is 
likely  to  be  very  much  larger  than  was  expected  when  the  course  was 
planned.  —  The  examinations  in  June  for  the  School  were  taken  by  61 
persons,  more  than  double  the  number  who  presented  themselves  at  that 
time  last  year.  It  should  be  said  that  it  has  always  been  the  custom  of 
students  entering  the  School  by  examination  to  enter  rather  by  the  Sep- 
tember trials  than  by  those  held  at  Commencement.  The  numbers  above 
indicated  afford  an  interesting  basis  of  forecast  in  that  they  are  double 
those  applying  at  the  same  time  in  1893.  — The  Old  Gymnasium,  having 
been  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Engineering  for  use  as  a  laboratory, 
is  now  undergoing  extensive  reconstruction  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor HoUis.  The  building  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  use  by  October  1. 
—  The  total  number  of  persons  enrolled  in  the  School  during  the  last 
Academic  year  was  293,  an  increase  of  more  than  one  hundred  over  those 
listed  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  preceding  year.  The  correspondence  of 
the  School,  taken  in  connection  with  the  candidates  who  appeared  at  the 
examinations  in  June,  makes  it  seem  very  likely  that  the  enrolment  for 
1894-95  will  more  than  continue  this  rate  of  gain. 

N.  S.  Shaler,  S.  B.,  '62,  Dean. 

PHTBIGAL  LABORATORY. 

Four  popular  lectures  were  given  by  graduate  students  in  the  departp 
ment  of  Physics  during  the  second  half  of  the  year.  The  lectures 
were  on  the  application  of  science  to  the  useful  arts,  and  were  on  the 
following  topics  :  The  Transmission  of  Power  by  Means  of  Electricity ; 
The  Liglit  of  the  Future ;  Wave  Lengths  of  Electricity ;  Telegraphing 
without  Wires.  The  lectures  were  given  in  the  evening  in  the  large 
lecture-room  of  the  Laboratory,  and  were  open  to  the  public.  The 
graduate  students  who  gave  the  lectures  had  the  entire  facilities  of  the 
Laboratory  at  their  command,  and  were  successful  in  obtaining  good 
audiences.  Popular  lectures  in  Physics  are  often  more  educating  to  the 
professor  than  to  the  audience,  for  the  professor  is  obliged  to  come 
close  to  the  subject  in  trying  the  experiments,  which  serve,  perhaps, 
to  interest  an  audience,  but  which  make  only  a  transient  impression. 
If  the  graduate  student  can  be  put  in  the  professor's  place,  and  the 
professor  can  take  his  place  as  a  critic  in  the  audience,  it  seems  as  if 
the  popular  lecture  in  science  can  have  a  raison  d*Ure,  —  Eight  men 
obtained  second-year  honors  in  Physics,  —  a  remarkable  number  consid- 
ering the  requirements  of  the  subject  —  Three  graduate  students  were 
engaged  on  investigations  daring  the  year.  One  of  these  investigations, 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  St.  John,  A.  M.,  '93,  holder  of  the  Tyndall  scholarship, 
was  on  the  effect  of  iron  in  lengthening  electrical  waves ;  another,  by 
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Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Spalding,  was  on  a  heat  method  of  measoring  self- 
indaction.  —  The  Director  of  the  Laboratory  was  engaged  during  the 
year  in  yarioos  studies  of  electrical  waves.  Among  the  results  obtained 
were  photographs  of  electrical  beats  or  electrical  intei-ferences,  proofs  of 
the  effect  of  the  magnetic  metals  in  changing  the  length  of  electrical 
waves,  and  various  other  interesting  phenomena.  The  various  Labora- 
tory courses  were  attended  by  over  three  hundred  students. 

John  Trowbridgey  S.  B.,  '65. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 
THE  DENTAIi  SCHOOL. 

Sixty-three  students  matriculated  in  the  Dental  School  the  past  year. 
Of  these  there  were  in  the  third  year  18  ;  in  the  second  year  14  ;  in  the 
first  year  31.  Two  students  from  the  first  year  class  changed  their  minds, 
and  joined  the  Medical  SchooL  Of  the  third  year  class  14  have  taken 
their  degrees.  Four  failed  in  one  or  more  studies.  The  ability  of  the 
students  is  of  a  high  order,  and  the  classes  from  year  to  year  gain  in  their 
knowledge  of  how  to  study,  the  ignorance  of  which  is  the  handicap  of  so 
many  bright  men.  The  classification  of  the  three  years'  courses  is  now 
quite  complete,  and  this  year  its  benefits  have  been  more  marked  than 
before.  The  teachers  are  all  faithful,  interested,  and  active.  Of  twelve 
instructors  in  Operative  Dentistry,  three,  Drs.  L.  N.  Howe,  B.  H.  Cod- 
man,  and  H.  A.  Kelley,  found  it  inconsistent  with  their  other  interests  to 
continue,  and  have  declined  reappointments.  They  have  each  well  served 
the  School  two  yeara.  Drs.  C.  E.  Perkins,  C  M.  Keep,  and  Frank  L. 
Taylor,  all  of  '90,  have  accepted  appointments  to  the  vacancies. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  patients,  the  Infirmary  affords  to  stu- 
dents superior  opportunities  for  practice  and  observation.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Operative  Dentistry,  during  the  year,  5,477  patients  have  been 
treated,  and  17,061  operations  performed  for  them.  So  each  graduate  has 
performed  almost  every  operation  that  is  called  for  in  practice,  one  or 
more  times,  and  has  done  the  more  common  and  important  one  of  filling, 
more  than  one  hundred  times  each. 

The  Mechanical  Department  has  well  done  its  part,  1,064  operations, 
which  include  sets  of  artificial  teeth,  obturators  to  remedy  the  defects  of 
the  palate,  and  splints  for  fractured  jaws.  One  patient  had  suffered  the 
loss  of  his  nose.  The  supply  of  an  artificial  substitute  was  undertaken, 
and  a  well-formed  comely-looking  member  was  the  result.  Thirty  opera- 
tions in  Oral  Surgery  attest  the  broad  basis  upon  which  the  School  is 
founded.  These  operations  included  Treatment  for  diseased  Antrum, 
2  cases ;  Fractured  Jaws,  3 ;  Necrosis,  9 ;  Chronic  Abscesses,  6  ;  Staphy- 
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lorraphy,  5  ;  Epulis,  3 ;  other  plastic  operations  about  the  nose  and  month, 
3  cases. 

The  enlargement  of  the  rooms  and  other  improvements  mentioned  iii 
the  March  number  of  the  Magazine  as  decided  upon  are  now  being  made. 
A  new  main  stairway  in  the  building  is  completed.  The  old  Anatomical 
Lecture-room  where  Professors  Warren  and  Bigelow  expounded  the 
theory  and  demonstrated  the  mechanics  of  surgery,  and  where  the  scien- 
tific doqnence  of  Holmes  held  the  listeners  enchanted,  has  been  disman- 
tled, and  become  a  large  well-lighted  haU.  The  Warren  Maseum,  also, 
has  only  the  plaster  skulls  on  its  upper  shelf  to  tell  the  story  of  the  good, 
learned,  and  lovable  Professor  Jackson.  The  galleries  are  taken  down, 
and  many  of  the  cases  removed,  thus  making  the  whole  second  story  of 
the  venerable  old  Medical  School  building  fit  to  serve  the  additional  needs 
of  the  Dental  Department  until  the  times  shall  improve  and  the  hoped- 
for  new  building  be  ready  for  occupancy. 

The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  (1892),  giving  the 
history  of  Education  in  Massachusetts,  contains  some  reflections  on  the 
Harvard  Dental  School,  which  seem  to  call  for  some  notice,  as  they  no 
doubt  represent  opinions  still  held  by  many  otherwise  well-informed  peo- 
ple. Had  the  writer  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  School  and  its 
connection  with  the  University,  such  statements  could  hardly  have  been 
made.     The  report  says :  — 

«  The  Dental  School  has  made  only  a  small  gain  in  attendance  during  the  past 
ten  years,  and  does  not  yet  rank  on  an  equality  with  the  other  principal  de- 
partments of  the  University,  and  perhaps  it  is  well  that  a  merely  technical 
school  should  not  have  the  dignity  of  rankiug  as  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
University.  Certainly  less  is  required  for  the  entrance  examination,  and  few 
of  its  students  are  college  gpraduates,  and  none  gpraduates  of  Harvard." 

During  the  four  years  previous  to  the  decade  referred  to,  87  students 
matriculated  in  the  Dental  School  and  18  were  graduated.  During  the 
last  four  years  of  this  decade,  170  matriculated  and  60  were  graduated, 
a  gain  of  over  51  per  cent,  of  matriculants  and  233  per  cent  of  graduates. 
The  last  year  of  the  previous  decade,  1882,  21  students  matriculated  and 
3  were  graduated.  The  last  year  of  the  next  decade,  1892,  50  students 
matriculated  and  14  were  g^raduated,  —  a  gain  of  42  per  cent,  of  matricu- 
lants and  a  g^in  of  over  433  per  cent,  of  graduates.  During  the  last  half 
of  this  last  decade  the  School  has  not  made  much  gain  in  the  number  grad- 
uated. That  it  has  held  its  own  is  more  than  equivalent  to  a  gain  ;  for  the 
course  of  study  has  been  lengthened  by  a  year,  making  a  three  years'  course 
in  the  School  obligatory.  The  curriculum  has  been  much  extended  and 
enriched,  so  that  only  men  of  good  ability  and  persevering  diligence  can 
succeed  in  passing  the  examinations.    It  is  not  admitted  by  any  means  that 
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the  exceUence  of  a  School  is  to  be  judged  by  the  size  of  its  gradoatiDg 
class,  nor  that  this  circumstance  would  affect  the  equality  of  the  standing 
with  other  departments  of  the  Universitj.  A  school  whose  course  includes 
an  exhaustive  study  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica, 
and  Therapeutics,  together  with  a  scientific  understanding  of  all  branches 
pertaining  to  its  specialty,  is  by  no  means  a  ''  merely  technical "  school, 
but  is  worthy  of  and  demands  the  title  of  Scientific  Professional  School. 
The  implication  that  the  School  has  not  the  '^  dignity  of  ranking  as  one 
of  the  principal  departments  of  the  University,"  is  a  reflection  on  the 
government  of  the  nnivei*sity  that  is  resented  by  every  one  of  the 
Alumni  and  the  friends  of  the  Dental  SchooL  They  feel  that  every  con- 
sideration of  rank  and  dignity  is  accorded  to  the  School  and  its  officers 
that  is  accorded  any  department  of  the  University. 

In  1892,  the  entrance  examination  of  the  Dental  School  did  not  hold 
Latin  obligatory,  but  optional.  The  Medical  School  required  '-  transla- 
tion of  easy  Latin  prose."  In  this  respect  only  were  the  entrance  ex- 
aminations of  the  Dental  School  inferior  to  these  of  the  Medical  School. 
Says  the  Report :  **  Few  of  its  students  are  college  graduates,  and  none 
of  Harvard."  The  statement  was  made  at  random  and  not  from  know- 
ledge of  the  records.  Of  those  holding  the  Harvard  Dental  degrees,  nine 
are  college  graduates,  and  five  are  graduates  of  Harvard  College.  Two 
of  these  hold  the  degree  of  A.  M.  Five  are  graduates  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School.  The  following  memorandum  may  prove  interesting: 
At  the  present  time  the  whole  number  of  graduates  is  245  ;  holders  of 
Honorary  degrees,  4  ;  Total,  249.  Of  these  5  hold  the  degree  of  A.  M. ; 
9  A.  B.;  1  B.  L.,  B.  S.  C.,B.  A.;  1  M.  B.,  B.S. ;  1  S.  B. ;  1  B.  Ph.;  16 
M.  D. ;  11  L.  D.  S.  (English  Dental  Degree) ;  5  D.  D.  S.  (Doctor 
Dental  Surgery).  Thus  it  appears  that  no  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the 
graduates  are  possessed  of  other  degrees  representing  a  wide  range  of 
culture. 

Not  many  generations  ago  Surgery  was  represented  by  a  barber's  pole. 
To-day  the  highest  honorary  degrees  are  bestowed  for  the  technical  skill  of 
the  accomplished  surgeon,  and  to-day  also  high  post-graduate  honors  are 
given  for  the  skill  that  laid  the  lines  upon  which  was  built  the  Queen  of 
the  Ocean.  Only  fifty  years  ago  the  first  Dental  School  in  the  world 
was  founded.  Twenty-five  years  ago  New  England  had  no  Prdfessional 
School  for  Dentistry.  To-day  it  boasts  of  two  Dental  Schools  and  num- 
bers among  the  Dental  graduates  men  educated,  cultured,  and  respected 
by  scientific  men  throughout  the  world. 

Thomas  FUlebroumj  D.  M.  D.,  *69. 
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MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  falling  off  in  the  number  of  college  g^radoates  who  enter  tliis 
School  from  year  to  year  has  been  shown  in  the  Dean's  report  of  the 
last  two  years.  This  among  other  conditions  has  naturally  led  to  an 
additional  effort  to  maintain  and  to  improve  the  standard  of  preparation 
demanded  of  candidates  for  admission.  In  June,  1896,  the  entrance 
requirements  will  be :  1.  English  Composition  (subjects  specified)  ; 
2.  Latin;  3.  Physics  (either  text-book  examination  or  a  satisfactory 
record  of  practical  work  done)  ;  4.  Chemistry  (including  Descriptive 
Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis)  ;  5.  Elective  (French  or  German)  ; 
6.  Elective  (Algebra,  Botany,  or  Plane  Geometry).  Notwithstanding 
the  hard  times,  the  four  years*  course,  and  the  effort  to  raise  the  standard 
of  entrance  requirements,  there  were  68  candidates  for  admission  who 
successfully  passed  the  examinations  in  June.  This  is  the  largest  number 
ever  recorded  at  the  June  entrance.  The  graduating  class,  also,  was 
much  larger  this  year  than  ever  before  since  the  establishment  of  the 
graded  course.  This  large  number  is  to  be  accounted  for,  in  part  at 
least,  by  the  fact  that  many  were  availing  themselves  of  the  last  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  in  the  three  years'  course. 

C.  F.  Worcester,  '83,  Sec. 

VETERINARY  SCHOOL. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  are  now  able  to  see  that  not  only 
the  intending  students  but  the  veterinary  profession  have  come  to  realize 
the  importance  of  the  long-term  schools.  The  best  indication  of  this  fact 
is  that,  at  our  matriculation  examination  held  in  June,  we  had  more 
than  double  the  number  that  we  have  ever  had  present  themselves  for 
examination.  I  would  also  note  that  at  a  Congress  of  Faculties  of  the 
Veterinary  Schools  of  North  America,  convened  at  Buffalo  July  14,  it 
was  the  unanimous  vote  that  hereafter  no  veterinary  degree  should  be 
recognized  that  was  granted  by  any  teaching  body  that  did  not  require  a 
minimum  course  of  three  years  of  not  less  than  six  months  each.  The 
Veterinary  Department  of  Harvard  was  represented  by  Professor  L3rman 
and  myself,  and  a  permanent  organization  formed.  Professor  Charles  P. 
Lyman,  Dean  of  our  School,  was  elected  President 

P.  R.  Osgood. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  OF  1894. 
The  correspondence  concerning  the  Summer  School  led  its  managers 
to  expect  a  very  large  attendance.     Unfortunately  the  strikes  of  the 
Western  railway  operatives,  and  the  fear  of  similar  trouble  in  other  parts 
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of  the  coantiy,  serred  to  deter  a  large  number  of  persons  from  onder- 
taking  the  journey  to  Cambridge.  Notwithstanding  this  hindrance,  the 
number  of  persons  attending  the  instruction  in  charge  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Summer  Schools,  including  those  who  are  to  join  the  advanced 
courses  in  Greology  which  begin  in  Aug^t,  is  as  great  as  in  any  pre- 
vious year.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  course  in  Elocution  taught  by 
Dr.  Currie  in  189^94,  the  attendance  on  these  classes  is  near  a  hundred 
greater  than  in  any  previous  year.  All  the  courses  announced  have  been 
given,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  special  course  on  teaching  geometry  has 
been  opened  by  Professor  Hanus  in  order  to  meet  a  demand  from  a  num- 
ber of  teachers.  —  Taking  into  account  the  unhappy  condition  of  business 
in  this  country,  which  has  borne  heavily  on  teachers  as  on  other  people, 
the  attendance  during  the  present  summer  is  most  satisfactory.  It  shows 
.  that  the  falling  off  in  numbers  which  occurred  last  year  was  rightly  esti- 
mated as  due  to  the  Chicago  Fair,  and  that  the  Summer  School  is  likely 
to  continue  the  rate  of  increase  which  it  has  had  in  former  years.  —  The 
Committee  on  Summer  Schools  has  voted,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Corporation,  considerably  to  increase  the  range  and  scope  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  Summer  of  1895.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  of  these  ad- 
ditions which  we  may  hope  to  have  is  a  course  in  Highway  Engineering 
and  one  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  —  It  is  intended  to  have  the  an- 
nouncements of  the  work  for  the  next  year  ready  for  issue  on  Jan.  1, 
1895.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  invites  suggestions  concerning 
the  establishment  of  new  courses  which  are  likely  to  meet  the  needs  of 
teachers. 

N.  S.  Shaler,  S.  B.,  '62,  Chairman. 

PROFESSOR  LANE'S  RETIREMENT. 
LETTEB   FROM  THE    CLASSIGAIi   DEPABTMENT. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  Professor  Lane,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  resignation  of  the  Pope  Professorship,  by  the  instructors  in  Greek 
and  Latin  in  the  College.  It  was  written  on  parchment,  in  an  alphabet 
used  in  one  of  the  Herculaneum  rolls,  and  was  signed  and  sealed  by 
Professors  Goodwin,  Greenough,  Allen,  Smith,  Wright,  Morgan,  Howard ; 
Mr.  Parker ;  Drs.  Hayley  and  Bates. 

Praeceptores  litt.  Graec.  et  Lat.  Georgio  Martino  Lane  conlegae  sao 

dilectissimo  S.  P.  D. 

Cum  nnper  commentandi  causa  more  nostro  conuenissemus,  subito  est 
nuntiatum  te  ex  proposito  diu  cogitato  officium  honeste  deposuisse.  Quo 
nnntio  nobis  uehementer  commotis  placuit  cum  parum  sufficere  uideretur 
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cniam  qaemque  erga  te  uolootatem  ostendere  at  litterae  communes  tibi 
traderentur  quibus  studium  aniuersonmi  qaasi  publice  testificaremur. 
Gognoscas  ergo  precamnr  has  per  litteras  quanti  te  praeceptorem  egre- 
giam,  hominem  sapientem  efc  eruditum,  conlegam  liberalem  et  candidum, 
socium  lepidum,  amicam  amantem  aestimarimus  et  aestimemus.  Multos 
e  nobis  tate  ipse  in  litteris  Latinis  institnisti,  reliqois  iam  alibi  institutis 
scientiam  tuam  large  sine  inuidia  impertisti,  omnes  in  muneribos  com- 
manibus  consilio  perpetuo  adiutasti.  Quorom  beneficioruni  memores  non 
possumas  non  tibi  gratiam  semper  habere  maximam.  Nee  minoris  aesti- 
mamns  qaod  tot  pet^  annos  Yniaersitati  nostrae  honori  et  utilitati  fuisti. 
£o  qaidem  studio  eo  ingenio  litteras  Latinas  fouisti,  artis  liberalis  ab 
inimicb  aliquando  petitas  defendisti,  tale  exemplum  incitamentumqae  in 
studiis  litterariis  omnibus  praebnisti  at  te  amisso  amisisse  stadia  nostra 
propugnatorem  uideantur  acerrumum.  Accipe  igitur  hoc  testimonium 
nostrae  obseruantiae  aestimationis  amoris.  Dia  sis  nobis  saluos,  diu 
fruaris  illis  laudibus  praemiisque  quae  Vniuersitas  nostra  magis  suo  cum 
honore  quam  tuo  in  te  contulit  atque  ilia  propria  fama  quam  tuis  mentis 
in  homines  tam  transmarinos  quam  indigenas  iure  es  consecutus.  Diu 
percipias  fructus  bene  actae  aetatis,  diu  nos  a  te  priuato  hauriamus  ani- 
mum  consiliumque  ad  scientiam  litterasque  persequendas,  at  nemo  nostram 
anquam  aliquid  maius  in  studiis  nostris  suscipiat  qui  sibi  non  tnum  exem- 
plam  proponendum  putet     Yale. 

His  litteris  KaL  Apr.  A.  S.  N.  m dgcc lxxxxiui  scriptis  subscripsimns 
omnes  nomina  sigillaque  posuimus,  quo  manum  cuiusque  melius  recognos- 
ceres  atque  nostri  memor  diutius  esses. 

"THE  LONE  PMH  BALL." 

A  complimentary  dinner  to  Professor  Lane  was  arranged  to  be  given 
last  May,  but,  owing  to  his  illness^  it  had  to  be  abandoned.  Prof.  J.  B. 
Greenough,  '56,  made  a  Latin  version  of  Professor  Lane's  "The  Lone 
Fish  Ball,"  which  was  to  be  sung  at  the  dinner.  The  original  and  the 
translation  are  herewith  presented  :  — 

THE  LONE  FISH  BALL.  PABULA  SOLIBOLANA 

There  was  a  man  went  through  the  town,  Perourrit  qnidam  oppidnm 

To  seek  a  dinner  np  and  down.  Dum  qnaerit  quid  ednlinm 

For  he  had  been  right  far  away.  Nam  Xong^  peragraverat 

And  nothing  had  to  eat  that  day.  Keo  nllam  rem  gnstayerat 

He  feels  his  cash  to  count  his  penee  Exoussa  bursa  inyenit 

And  all  he  had  was  just  six  cents.  Semisses  tantnm  sex  ut  fit 

None  but  a  fool  a  wife  forsakes  Lif elix  is  qui  deserit 

Who  best  of  jam  and  waffles  makes.  Uxoiem  bella  quae  ooquit 
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He  finds  at  last  a  right  cheap  plaoe» 
And  stealeth  in  "with  modest  face. 

The  bill  of  fare  he  nmneth  thioagh, 
To  see  what  his  six  oentB  will  do. 

The  cheapest  of  the  Tiands  all 

Was  **  TweW^  V  a  half  for  two  fish  balL"* 

The  waiter  he  to  him  doth  call. 

And  whispers  faintly,  '*  One  fish  ball." 

The  wuter  roars  it  through  the  hall, 
The  guests  they  start  at  *' One  fish  ball  I  '* 

He  whispeis  in  the  waiter's  ear, 

*'  A  piece  of  bread  now,  my  good  sir." 

The  waiter  echoes  through  the  hall, 

*'  We  don't  give  bread  with  one  fish  ball  I " 

Whoeyer  orders  one  fish  ball, 
Most  get  bread  first  or  not  at  alL 

And,  Hollis,  when  yon  H  fish  balls  eat, 
Take  some  good  friend  to  pay  the  treat. 
G,  M.  Lane,  '46. 


Canponam  parram  reperit 
DemisBO  ynltn  introit 

Escarom  lustrat  nomina 
Quid  poesit  haec  peounia 

Ah  yilius  nil  <]uam  bini 
Salu  pro  bie  senis  boli 

Ad  se  tum  puemm  yooat 
Summisse  unum  imperat 

Is  **  unum  bolum  "  peraonat 
Dum  hospites  mirantur  sat 

Moz  rcTOcato  puero 

'*  En  panis  aliquid  toIo  " 

At  iUe  quidem  elarius 

"  Gum  uno  panem  non  damus  " 

Cum  bolo  panem  qui  optat 
Prius  aut  nunquam  hunc  petat 

Res  lautas  qui  deeiderat 
Amicum  largum  f  eriat 

J.  B.  Greeiumgh,  '56. 


FAMTTiTES  OF  HARVARD  GRADUATES. 

I.    THE  AYERY   FAMILT. 

In  response  to  the  suggestion  of  Charles  P.  Ware,  '62,  that  members 
of  families  of  long  college  lineage  furnish  information  similar  to  the 
interesting  record  of  the  Ware  family  published  by  Mr.  Ware  in  the 
December  number  of  the  Harvard  Ghradtuttes'  Magazine^  the  writer 
furnishes  the  following  table  of  the  descendants  of  Dr.  William  Avery, 
of  Dedham,  who  have  graduated  from  Harvard  in  the  last  two  hundred 
years. 

It  may  be  noted  that,  beginning  with  the  Class  of  1706,  the  name  of 
John  Avery  appears  six  times,  in  regular  descent,  from  father  to  son,  in 
direct  line,  a  record  probably  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  Harvard ; 
that  the  table  contains  the  names  of  direct  descendants  of  Dr.  William 
Avery ;  that  no  name  is  admitted  to  the  list  unless  one  of  the  grand- 
parents of  the  graduate  bore  the  name  of  Avery. 

Descendants  of  Dr.  William  Avert/  (♦). 

1.  1706  John  Avery  (iii)  ;  grandson  of  William. 

2.  1706  Joseph  Avery  (iii)  ;  grandson  of  William. 
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3.  1726  Daniel  Dwight  (iv)  ;  gt.  grandson  of  William  Avery. 

4.  1727  William  Metcalf  (iv)  ;  gt.  grandson  of  William  Avery. 

5.  1731  Ephraim  Avery  (iv)  ;  son  of  (1). 

6.  1731  John  Aveiy  (iv)  ;  son  of  (1). 

7.  1759  John  Avery  (v)  ;  grandson  of  (1). 

8.  1760  Samuel  Deane  (v) ;  gt  gt  grandson  of  William  Avery. 

9.  1771  Joseph  Aveiy  (v)  ;  gt  gt  grandson  of  William. 

10.  1792  Jonathan  Fisher  (vi)  ;  gt  gt  gt  grandson  of  William  Avery. 

11.  1793  John  Aveiy  (vi)  ;  gt  grandson  of  (1). 

12.  1817  Aaron  White  (vii)  ;  grandson  of  (9). 

13.  1819  John  Avery  (vii)  ;  gt  gt  grandson  of  (1). 

14.  1850  John  Avery  (viii)  ;  gt  gt.  gt  grandson  of  (1). 

15.  1880  William  H.  White  (viii)  ;  gt  grandson  of  (9). 

16.  1882  James  Hughes  Hopkins  (ix)  ;  gt  gt  |^  gt  grandson  of  (1). 

17.  1885  Francis  W.  White  (viii)  ;  gt  grandson  of  (9). 

18.  1887  Frederick  E.  Hughes  (ix)  ;  gt  gt  gt  gt  grandson  of  (1). 

19.  1888  Edward  Avery  Harriman  (ix) ;  gt  gL  grandson  of  (9). 

20.  1891  John  A.  Avery  (viiL)  ;  gt  gt  gt  grandson  of  (1). 

James  Huffhes  Hopkins,  '82. 
Provincetown,  Mass. 

n.    THE   OLIVERS. 

In  the  December  issue  the  record  of  the  Saltonstalls  at  Harvard  is 
spoken  of  as  unique,  but  it  is  only  a  little  superior  to  that  of  the  Olivers, 
who  also^  for  eight  generations,  have  been  graduates  of  Harvard,  and  for 
six  generations  in  lineal  descent  from  faUier  to  son.  The  graduate  of 
this  name  in  the  Class  of  1892  is  great-great-g^eat-grandson  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Oliver  of  1724,  the  line  running  through  the  years  1749, 1775, 
1806,  and  1842.  Governor  Oliver's  uncle  James  Oliver  (ancestor  of  the 
Holmes  and  Phillips  families)  graduated  in  1680,  and  his  great  uncle, 
John  Oliver  (ancestor  of  the  Prescotts),  in  1645.  The  following  table 
gives  the  family  record  complete  :  — 

1.  1645  John  Oliver. 

2.  1675  Peter  Oliver ;  nephew  of  (1). 

3.  1680  James  Oliver ;  nephew  of  (1). 

4.  1701  Nathaniel  Oliver ;  grandnephew  of  (1). 

5.  1710  Peter  Oliver ;  grandnephew  of  (1). 

6.  1719  Thomas  Oliver ;  grandson  of  (1). 

7.  1722  Daniel  Oliver ;  grandnephew  of  (1). 

8.  1724  Andrew  Oliver ;  grandnephew  of  (1). 

9.  1730  Peter  Oliver;  grandnephew  of  (1). 
10.  1733  Nathaniel  OUver;  son  of  (4). 
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11.  1737  Peter  Oliver;  son  of  (4). 

12.  1739  William  Oliver ;  son  of  (4). 

13.  1739  Edward  BratUe  Oliver ;  nephew  of  (4 

14.  1749  Andrew  Oliver ;  son  of  (8). 
16.  1758  Daniel  OUver ;  son  of  (9). 

16.  1761  Peter  Oliver;  son  of  (9). 

17.  1762  Daniel  OUver ;  son  of  (8). 

18.  1765  Andrew  Oliver ;  son  of  (9). 

19.  1769  Peter  OUver ;  son  of  (8). 

20.  1774  Brinley  Sylvester  OUver;  son  of  (8). 

21.  1775  Thomas  Fitch  OUver ;  son  of  (14). 

22.  1806  Daniel  OUver ;  son  of  (21). 

23.  1808  (A.  M.),  Benjamin  Lynde  OUver ;  son  of  (14). 

24.  1809  Nathaniel  Kemble  Greenwood  OUver ;  grandson  of  (10). 

25.  1818  Henry  Kemble  OUver ;  grandson  of  (10). 

26.  1842  Andrew  OUver;  son  of  (22). 

27.  1842  (LL.  B.),  Peter  OUver ;  son  of  (22). 

28.  1843  (M.  D.),  Fitch  Edward  Oliver;  son  of  (22). 

29.  1849  Samuel  Cook  OUver;  son  of  (25). 

30.  1852  Henry  Kemble  OUver;  son  of  (25). 

31.  1891  Andrew  OUver;  son  of  (28). 

32.  1892  WilUam  Hutchinson  Pynchon  OUver;  son  of  (26). 

33.  1893  Thomas  Edward  OUver ;  son  of  (29). 

34.  1894  John  Rathbone  OUver ;  great-grandson  of  (24). 

Andrew  Oliver,  '42. 
4  Chelsea  Squabe,  New  York  Citt. 

m.     THE  WILLABDS. 

1659  Samuel  WiUard  (1),  Vice-President  of  H.  U.,  1700-1707. 

1690  John  WiUard  (2). 

1723  Samuel  WiUard  (3). 

1765  Joseph  WiUard  (4),  Pres.  of  H.  U.,  1781-1804. 

1798  Sidney  Willard  (5),  Prof,  of  Hebrew  and  English,  and  Librarian. 

1841  Augustus  WiUard  (6). 

Collateral. 

1793  Augustus  Willard  (7),  son  of  (4). 
1816  Joseph  Waiard  (8),  son  of  (4). 
1852  Sidney  WiUard  (9),  son  of  (8). 
1855  Joseph  Waiard  (10),  son  of  (8). 
1860  Robert  WiUard  (11),  son  of  (8). 


R.  S.  W.  Bartlett. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

MOOK  TRIALS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  OradtuUes'  Magazine : 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Magaziney  at  page  402,  is  the  following : 
''  On  January  24  was  held  the  first  mock  trial  for  forty  years  in  the  Law 
School*'  As  I  attended  a  mock  trial  in  the  north  room  in  1887, 1  have 
looked  up  the  matter  and  find  that  it  was  held  Feb.  18,  1887.  The 
trial  was  that  of  Eugene  Aram  for  murder  of  Daniel  Clark,  before 
Beale,  J.,  and  Wigmore,  J.  For  prosecution,  A.  Winkler ;  for  defensOi 
Eugene  Aram  (J.  W.  Mack),  in  his  own  behalf.  Clerk  of  Court, 
J.  J.  McKelvey.  (See  Harvard  Advocate,  xliii,  16).  The  jury  was 
made  up  of  members  of  the  Academic  Department 

Ouy  R.  HoUidayj  '89. 

THE  HABYABD  '^MATHEMATICAL  THESES." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oradtuites'  Magazine : 

My  allusion  in  Harvard  Oraduates*  Magazine  for  December,  1893, 
page  168,  to  the  '^  Mathematical  Papers  **  presented  on  Exhibition  Days, 
and  to  President  Quincy's  vain  search  for  his  own,  after  he  came  to 
the  Presidency,  has  called  forth  the  following  information  from  Mr. 
Harry  C.  Badger,  late  Curator  of  Maps,  etc.,  in  Harvard  College  Library. 
I  give  an  extract  of  his  letter  to  me,  dated  New  Haven,  December  19, 
1893:  — 

^'  If  I  am  right  in  my  supposition  that  you  refer  to  a  series  of  papers, 
prepared  as  you  suggested,  which  I,  a  few  years  ago,  collected  at  the 
College  Library,  collated,  and  put  into  shape,  then  you  would  greatly 
enjoy  spending  now  a  morning  at  the  College  Library  and  looking  them 
over.  <  Mathematical  Theses '  was  the  name  we  gave  them,  and  College 
Library  Bulletin,  No.  32  (?)  gives  a  history  of  the  Papers  and  their 
authors. 

"  Where  they  had  been  for  many  years,  I  know  not,  —  no^  in  the 
Library,  —  possibly  at  the  treasurer's  office  in  Boston;  or,  more  likely, 
in  the  bursar's  office,  in  the  old  President's  House.  They  had  been 
neglected,  maltreated,  looking,  some  of  them,  as  though  nibbled  by  rats. 
Some  had  lost  the  writers'  names ;  many  had  lost  comers,  etc.  But  all 
were  elegantly  gotten  up,  often  engrossed  on  veUum,  sometimes  beauti- 
fully illustrated,  etc.,  etc.  Mr.  Winsor  was  somewhat  scandalized  at  their 
condition.  He  handed  them  over  to  me  as  Curator  of  Maps,  had  them 
thus  edited,  often  remounted,  and  we  placed  them  in  six  elegant  and 
ponderous  portfolios,  made  on  purpose  to  preserve  them.  .  .  . 

^'  I  do  not  remember  whether  President  Quincy's  paper  is  now  among 
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them.  Some  anonymous  papers  (or  those  that  had  lost  their  names)  I 
took  to  Hon.  Rob^  C.  Winthrop,  bat  he  was  not  able  to  identify  his 
own. 

The  above  information  will  doubtless  be  acceptable  to  gradaates  of 
Harvard,  some  of  whom  may  sympathize  in  the  cariosity — and  the  dis- 
appointment—  of  President  Qainey. 

S.  F.  SmUh,  '29. 

STUDENT  LIFE. 
CLASS  DAY,  JUNE  22,   1894. 

A  genuine  summer  day,  on  which  early  in  the  afternoon  the  thermom- 
eter reached  90^,  tempered,  however,  by  a  northwesterly  breeze,  favored 
the  Seniors'  farewell  festivities.  On  the  preceding  Sunday,  Bishop  Law- 
rence had  preached  the  baccalaureate  sermon,  and  a  hymn  written  by  a 
member  of  the  Class  —  S.  K  Vatralsky,  of  Yakarel,  Bulgaria  —  had 
been  sung  in  Appleton  ChapeL  On  Class  Day  morning,  the  Class  lis- 
tened to  short  services  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott  At  11 
o'clock,  in  their  caps  and  gowns,  they  marched  to  Sanders  Theatre, 
where,  after  a  prayer,  H.  C.  Lakin  delivered  the  Class  Oration ;  J.  R. 
Oliver,  the  Poem ;  and  H.  C.  Dyer,  the  Ivy  Oration.  The  Class  Ode,  by 
H.  C.  Greene,  was  sung,  and  the  exercises  ended  with  a  benediction  from 
Dr.  Abbott.  Daring  the  afternoon  the  Yard  swarmed  with  friends  of 
the  Seniors  and  with  townspeople.  A  band  played  as  usual  in  front  of 
University.  The  largest  spreads  were  given  by  the  Pi  Eta  Society  in 
the  Gymnasium,  by  the  Delta  Upsilon  in  University,  the  Theta  Delta 
Chi  in  their  club-house,  and  the  Rho  Omicron  in  Holden  Chapel.  The 
most  important  of  the  evening  entertainments  was  the  tea  at  Beck  Hall, 
given  by  members  of  the  A.  D.  and  Porcellian  Clubs.  The  exercises  at 
the  Tree,  at  5  o'clock,  were  particularly  lively,  the  scrimmaging  of  the 
squads  for  the  flowers  being  almost  as  violent  as  a  football  game.  One 
emblem  —  "  '94,"  in  Jacqueminot  roses  —  had  been  hung  nearly  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  was  with  great  difficulty  pulled  down  by  Bloss. 
The  classes  are  now  so  large,  and  the  number  of  graduates  increases  so 
rapidly  from  year  to  year,  that  there  is  little  room  left  on  the  grass ;  and 
it  seems  likely  that  the  Freshmen  will  soon  have  to  be  excluded  from  the 
Tree,  as  was  the  case  years  ago.  B.  G.  Waters,  the  First  Marshal,  led 
the  cheering,  in  which  President  Eliot,  Major  Higginson,  Professors 
Shaler  and  Briggs,  and  Bishop  Lawrence  were  remembered.  Evert  J. 
Wendell,  '82,  was  on  hand  to  lead  the  graduates'  cheering,  and  the 
Seniors  transmitted  their  Class  cheer,  which  they  had  received  from  '91, 
to  the  Freshmen.     In  the  evening  the  Yard  was  festooned  with  Chinese 
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lanterns;  the  Glee  Club  sang  in  front  of  Holworthy,  a  band  played 
before  University,  and  the  Mandolin  and  Guitar  Clubs  played  on  the 
steps  of  Austin  Hall.  Besides  many  teas,  there  was  a  reception  to 
Seniors  and  their  friends  at  the  President's  house.  On  the  whole  it  was 
a  very  successful  Class  Day,  remarkable  for  the  unprecedentedly  large 
concourse  of  visitors,  rather  than  for  any  novel  features.  Only  one  com- 
plaint, due  to  mistaken  zeal,  could  be  made.  The  Conmuttee,  finding 
that  a  few  Seniors  had,  contrary  to  the  rule,  sold  their  tickets,  gave 
orders  to  the  ticket-takers  to  refuse  admittance  to  the  holders  of  those 
tickets.  This  obliged  each  inspector  to  look  at  the  number  of  every 
ticket  and  then  to  refer  to  his  list  to  see  if  it  was  among  the  proscribed. 
As  there  were  over  10,000  tickets  to  the  Yard  alone,  it  will  be  understood 
that  this  process  caused  a  long  delay,  and  at  some  of  the  entrances  the 
jam  was  so  great  that  many  ladies  barely  escaped  suffocation.  The  Com- 
mittee's desire  to  punish  the  delinquents  was,  of  course,  laudable ;  but  as 
these  numbered  only  a  score,  and  the  innocent  sufferers  were  counted  by 
thousands,  the  Committee  seemed  to  have  taken  a  lesson  from  that  con- 
scientious young  schoolmaster  who  whipped  every  boy  in  school  in  order 
that  the  guilty  boy  who  had  not  confessed  to  whispering  should  not 
escape. 

The  Class  officers  of  '94  are:  Secretary,  Edward  Eennard  Rand, 
Watertown.  Marshals,  1,  Bertram  Gordon  Waters,  Boston ;  2,  Marshall 
Newell,  Great  Barrington;  3,  George  Cabot  Lee,  Jr.,  Chestnut  HilL 
Orator,  Herbert  Conrad  Lakin,  Worcester.  Poet,  John  Rathbone  Oliver, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  Odist,  Henry  Copley  Greene,  Boston.  Ivy  Orator, 
Henry  Chouteau  Dyer,  St  Louis,  Mo.  Chorister,  Bulkeley  Wells,  Rox- 
bury.  Class  Day  Committee,  Russell  Bowditch  Beals,  Brookline ;  Ren^ 
Evans  Paine,  Boston ;  Maynard  Ladd,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Class  Com- 
mittee, Lincoln  Davis,  Boston;  Greorge  Arthur  Gray,  Fall  lUver ;  Howard 
Atherton  Cutler,  Waltham.  Photographic  Committee :  Adalbert  Hard- 
ing, Cambridge ;  William  Charles  Mackie,  Boston ;  Carroll  Taney  Bond, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Editor. 

KOTBS. 

The  Freshman  Musical  Clubs  gave  a  concert  in  Brattle  Hall  on  May  1. 
^The  Junior  Class  in  the  Divinity  School  formed  a  permanent  organize 
tion  in  May.  The  Class  numbers  22,  and  wishes,  by  means  of  organi- 
zation, to  keep  its  members  together  after  graduation.  — The  Observatory 
was  open  to  Seniors  on  the  evenings  of  May  14,  15,  and  16.  —  Swami 
Yivekananda,  a  Hindu  monk,  gave  an  address  in  Sever  11,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Religious  Union,  on  the  evening  of  May  16,  and  drew 
a  very  large  audience.  —  The  Musical  Clubs  gave  their  annual  concert 
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in  Sanders  Theatre  on  May  17.  —  Goyernor  GreenhaJge  addressed  the 
Wendell  Phillips  Qab,  on  May  17,  on  «  The  Need  of  Able  Public  Speak- 
ers." —  A  memorial  service  for  the  five  students  who  were  drowned  was 
held  in  the  Chapel  on  May  19.  Prof.  F.  6.  Peabody  officiated.  —  The 
Harvard  Canadian  Club  had  its  annual  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Yendome  on 
May  25,  and  elected  these  officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  Pres.,  R.  Mao- 
Dougall,  2  Gr. ;  vice-pres.,  G.  W.  McKeen,  2  Med. ;  sec,  G.  W.  Cox,  1  Gr. ; 
treas.,  B.  W.  S.  Thompson,  2  L.  S.  —  Simple  services  were  held  in  San- 
ders Theatre  on  Memorial  Day,  May  30.  The  Glee  Club  sang  '<  America." 
Major  H.  L.  Higginson  ['55]  spoke  briefly,  and  was  followed  by  Prof. 
C.  E.  Norton,  '46.  After  a  brief  address,  during  which  he  read  part  of 
the  will  of  Peter  A.  Porter,  '45,  who  was  killed  in  the  war,  Mr.  Norton 
read  several  strophes  from  Lowell's  '^  Commemoration  Ode."  The  Glee 
Club  concluded  by  singing  "  Integer  Vitae."  —  The  active  members  of 
the  Institute  of  1770  have  undertaken  to  build  a  club-house.  A.  Johnson, 
'95,  E.  G.  Merrill,  '95,  and  J.  A.  Gade,  '96,  are  a  committee  to  canvass 
subscriptions  among  the  graduates  and  undergraduates.  —  Stoyan  Erstoff 
Yatralsky,  '94,  wrote  the  hymn  sung  at  the  baccalaureate  services  of 
the  Senior  Class  on  June  17.  Bishop  Wm.  Lawrence,  '71,  preached  the 
sermon.  —  The  officers  of  the  Pierian  Society  are :  Pres.,  H.  P.  Walker, 
'95 ;  vice-pres.,  A.  W.  Hall,  '96 ;  sec.,  N.  S.  Bacon,  '95 ;  treas.,  E.  V. 
Frothingham,  '96;  librarian,  C.  P.  M.  Rumford,  '97 ;  leader,  C.  L.  Saf- 
ford,  '94;  concert-meister,  H.  Schurz,  '97. — The  Canadian  Club  had  a 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  Yendome,  Boston,  on  May  24,  the  Queen's  birthday. 
Among  the  guests  were  Professors  C.  E.  Norton,  F.  C.  de  Sumichrast,  and 
Barrett  WendeU,  the  British  vice-consul,  and  officers  from  the  British 
warships  Blake  and  Tartar.  —  The  O.  K.  had  a  graduate  dinner  at 
Young's  Hotel  on  June  20.  —  As  a  symptom  of  the  rapid  drift  of  college 
social  life  towards  clubs,  the  Pi  Eta  and  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  are  about  to 
establish  themselves  in  new  club-houses. — The  Harvard  Folk-Lore  Club, 
organized  last  March,  has  the  following  officers :  Pres.,  H.  H.  Kidder ; 
vice-pres.,  E.  A.  Enudsen ;  sec,  F.  B.  White.  —  The  winners  of  the  first 
prize  in  the  whist  tournament  were  C.  B.  Earle,  '94,  and  F.  F.  Dresser, 
'94.     W.  T.  Gunnison,  L.  S.,  and  A.  D.  Salinger,  L.  S.,  won  second  prize. 

RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE. 
ACADEMIO  AND  SOCIAL. 

The  most  significant  outcome  of  the  recent  legislation  in  regard  to 
Badcliffe  College  is  that  the  Academic  Board  has  been  able  to  provide 
for  '94-'95  a  much  larger  and  more  varied  list  of  the  elective  courses  of 
Harvard  University  than  ever  before.    A  considerable  number  of  the 
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new  conrses  are  intended  primarily  for  gradaates.  The  stadents  from 
Radcliffe  College  who  are  considered  competent  to  take  these  graduate 
courses  in  Harvard  University  will  receive  their  instruction  in  the  Har- 
vard lecture  halls  in  the  same  classes  with  the  Harvard  students.  In 
the  courses  marked  '^  primarily  for  undergraduates  "  and  for  *'  graduates 
and  undergraduates,"  however,  the  lectures  will  be  repeated  to  Rad- 
cliffe College  students  at  Fay  House  as  usual.  With  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  students  who  have  already  been  entertained  as  guests 
of  the  University,  those  women  only  who  are  matriculated  at  Radcliffe 
will  be  admitted  to  these  graduate  courses  of  Harvard  University. 

The  Harvard  instructors  who  vrill  lecture  at  Radcliffe  next  year  for 
the  first  time  are  Professors  Trowbridge,  Putnam,  James,  6.  F.  Moore, 
Hanus,  and  Wolff,  Mr.  Torrey,  Dr.  Coolidge,  Mr.  Chester,  Dr.  Richards, 
Mr.  Woodworth,  Mr.  Dodge,  and  Mr.  Mure. 

The  following  table  will  show  at  a  glance  the  exact  increase  in  the 
number  of  courses.  The  first  column  of  figures  gives  the  courses  in  the 
year  1893-1894;  the  second  column,  the  list  of  courses  for  1894-1895  ; 
and  the  third,  the  number  of  courses  in  Harvard  University  intended  pri- 
marily for  graduates  which  are  open  to  Radcliffe  students.  The  courses 
in  the  third  column  are  included  in  the  second  column  also. 
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The  higher  courses  in  Languages,  Philosophy,  History,  Economics, 
Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Natural  Science,  which  are  introduced  to 
supply  the  needs  of  graduate  students,  will  douhtless  prove  of  great  ben- 
efit to  the  relatively  large  number  of  advanced  undergraduate  and  special 
students.  The  Council  of  Radoliffe  has  this  year  conferred  the  Master's 
d^ree,  but  the  work  of  properly  extending  the  instruction  in  the  courses 
leading  to  the  Doctor's  degree  will  require  more  time. 

In  the  last  week  of  June,  fifty-five  candidates  passed  their  final  exam- 
inations for  Radcliffe,  and  about  one  hundred  presented  themselves  for 
their  preliminaries.  In  1893  thirty-eight  students  were  admitted,  of 
whom  thirty  entered  the  Freshman  class.  It  is  reasonable  to  estimate 
that  about  forty-five  students  will  enter  the  regular  class  this  fall,  and 
that  the  class  which  enters  in  1896  will  be  much  larger  than  any  that 
has  gone  before. 

The  organization  of  the  governing  boards  of  Radcliffe  College  remains 
in  all  essential  points  the  same  a«  tiiat  of  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate 
Instruction  of  Women.  One  new  office,  that  of  dean,  has  been  created. 
It  has  been  filled  by  the  election  of  Miss  Agnes  Irwin,  of  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Henry  L.  Higginson,  of  Boston,  of  the  banking  firm  of  Lee,  Hig- 
ginson  &  Co.,  is  the  treasurer.  Mr.  Arthur  Gilman  is  regent  of  the 
College  and  clerk  of  the  Associates,  and  Miss  Mary  Coes  is  secretary. 
The  reorganization,  so  far  a«  it  is  completed,  consists  in  giving  the  name 
of  Associates  to  the  members  of  the  body  formerly  known  as  the  Corporar 
tion.  The  only  new  member  of  this  board  is  the  dean.  In  the  place  of 
the  former  executive  committee  is  the  Council,  composed  of  eleven  mem- 
bers, who  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  Associates.  The  present  members 
of  the  Council  are  Mrs.  Agassiz,  Miss  Irwin,  Mr.  Gilman,  Professor 
Wm.  E.  Byerly,  Miss  Lilian  Horsf ord.  Miss  Alice  M.  Longfellow,  Pro- 
fessor Wm.  W.  Goodwin,  Professor  C.  L.  Smith,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Warner. 
All  matters  pertaining  to  the  academic  work  of  Radcliffe  College,  from 
the  making  out  of  the  list  of  elective  courses  for  the  approval  of  the 
Council  to  the  recommendation  of  candidates  for  the  degree  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  are  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  Academic  Board,  which  is  composed  of  professors  of  Har- 
vard College,  together  with  Mrs.  Agassiz,  Miss  Irwin,  and  Mr.  Gilman. 
The  chairman  of  the  board  is  Professor  Byerly ;  the  other  members  are 
Ph>f essor  J.  B.  Greenough,  Professor  6.  L.  Gk>odale,  Professor  F.  D. 
Allen,  Professor  William  James,  Professor  S.  M.  Macvane,  Professor  B. 
O.  Peirce,  Professor  H.  C.  6.  von  Jagemann,  and  Professor  6.  L.  Eit- 
tredge :  all  of  these  have  received  their  appointment  on  this  board  with 
the  express  approval  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College, 
and  they  recommend  candidates  for  degrees  to  the  Council  of  Radcliffe 
and  to  the  Board  of  Visitors. 
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Raddiffe  College  has  received  recently  from  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Lyman,  of 
Boston,  a  f^  of  $5,000,  which  is  entirely  unrestricted.  The  hequest 
which  the  College  will  receive  from  Miss  Sarah  E.  Parker,  of  Boston, 
will  prohably  not  exceed  $70,000.  The  income  of  the  College  has,  of 
course,  suffered  by  reason  of  the  business  depression  of  the  year,  and 
gifts  and  bequests  of  any  amount  will  be  very  acceptable,  especially  in 
yiew  of  the  probable  increase  in  the  number  of  students,  which  will  neces- 
sitate large  outlays  in  all  directions. 

Miss  Caroline  A.  Farley,  who  has  been  the  librarian  for  the  past  two 
years,  is  making  a  new  card  catalogue,  which  will  prove  of  great  use  to 
to  the  students.  About  a  thousand  volumes  were  added  to  the  libraiy 
this  year.  Several  valuable  books  from  the  libraiy  of  Mr.  Waldo  Hig* 
ginson  are  the  gift  of  CoL  T.  W.  Higginson. 

Commencement  Day  was  Tuesday,  June  26.  The  exercises  were  very 
simple  and  inf  ormaL  Mrs.  Agassiz  made  a  short  address,  in  substance 
as  follows :  — 

«  When  a  long-cherished  wish  has  been  fulfilled,  one  does  not  feel  inclined  to 
indulge  in  many  words.  When  we  reach  the  sanmiit  toward  which  we  have 
long  been  climbing,  not  without  some  f  atigae  and  numerous  discouragements, 
our  feeling  is  one  of  quiet  satisfaction.  To-day  we  have  reached  such  a  sum- 
mit, and  a  far  wider  opportunity  is  open  to  us  now  than  we  have  ever  before 
enjoyed. 

<<  Hitherto,  in  speaking  to  the  graduates,  I  have  been  wont  to  review  the 
past  history  of  our  institution,  recalling  the  history  of  the  Annex  in  its  meagre 
beginnings.  But  to-day  I  am  inclined  to  turn  to  the  future,  —  rather  to  what 
we  mean  to  do  than  to  what  we  have  done.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  all  appre- 
ciate the  responsibility  of  our  success.  We  have  all  longed  for  the  positicm 
we  occupy  to-day.  We  have  all  longed  to  be  accepted  by  the  old  and  beloved 
University  under  whose  shadow  we  began  our  work,  and  to-day  Harvard  has 
made  herself  responsible  for  the  degrees  and  honors  conferred  upon  you.  We 
may  well  take  some  pride  in  the  honors  we  enjoy,  for  we  could  not  have 
received  them  had  we  not  in  some  measure  deserved  them. 

«  While  we  are  assembled  now,  for  the  last  time  under  the  present  con- 
ditions, it  is  well  that  we  should  consider  what  will  be  our  academic  duties 
under  the  new  conditions  to  be  imposed  in  the  fall.  We  all  appreciate  the 
great  gain  of  having  before  us  the  high  standards  which  Harvard  has  granted 
us  the  privilege  to  enjoy.  It  is  a  better  gift  than  wider  fields  of  study  or 
higher  grades,  and  in  being  privileged  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  Harvard's 
two  and  a  half  centuries  of  experience  we  cannot  but  receive  a  new  stimulus 
to  upright  aims  and  the  conscientious  fulfilment  of  our  duties.  The  scholar- 
ship is  not  of  much  use  unless  it  lends  a  gracious  end  to  what  life  may  bring." 

Mrs.  Agassiz  then  compared  this  Commencement,  with  its  happy  out- 
look and  twenty-two  graduates,  with  the  first  Commencement,  with  a  class 
of  four,  held  in  the  library  of  Professor  Gurney. 
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*^  Under  the  new  conditions  of  the  College,  there  will  be  no  marked  change 
in  the  staff  of  officers,  with  the  exception  of  one  addition,  for  Miss  Agnes 
Irwin  is  to  be  our  Dean.  It  is  my  dearest  wish  for  you  all  that  Badcliffe 
College,  by  her  bearing,  —  for  an  institution,  like  an  individoal,  may  have  a 
bearing,  —  by  her  refinement  and  simplicity  of  manners,  should  loyidly  serve 
the  old  University.  This  trust  is  yours,  and  I  hope  you  will  hand  it  down  to 
subsequent  classes,  and  that  it  will  be  strengthened  by  tradition." 

On  conclading,  Mrs.  Agassiz  introdaced  President  Eliot,  who,  after 
expressing  pleasure  at  being  able  to  extend  congratnlations  on  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  solid  union  between  Badcliffe  and  the  University,  said :  — 

<<We  have  all  along  maintained  the  closest  relations  with  you,  but  now 
these  relations  are  consolidated  into  a  strong  alliance  likely  to  be  permanent. 
I  belike  the  two  institutions  together  can  do  everything  toward  the  higher 
education  of  women  which  any  institution  in  the  world  has  ever  attempted  or 
can  ever  do.  This  event  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  encouraging  events  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  for  this  alliance  points  the  way  to  other  alliances  of  the 
same  sort  here  to  be  formed  around  the  University.  It  seems  altogether 
probable  that  this  is  the  first  of  many.  I  believe  this  alliance  is  not  in  favor 
of  the  higher  education  of  women  oidy,  for  it  is  doubtiess  also  in  the  interest 
of  the  education  of  men.  It  seems  likely  to  prove  a  very  helpful  thing  in  the 
history  of  the  University. 

"  Mrs.  Agassiz  has  said  that  the  summit  of  Badcliffe's  aspirations  has  been 
reached,  but  to  my  mind  this  is  only  the  summit  of  one  of  the  foothills. 
There  are  many  beyond,  higher  and  fairer  yet.  We  see  in  this  alliance 
between  Badcliffe  and  the  University  delightful  possibilities  in  educational 
experimentation.  During  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  education  of  women 
has  been  made  to  resemble  as  closely  as  possible  the  education  of  men.  The 
standards  have  been  the  same,  perhaps  inevitably,  as  the  first  desire  was  for 
a  sure  and  high  standard.  But  I  think  this  is  only  a  temporary  condition  of 
a&irs.  It  seems  altogether  probable  that  the  education  of  women  will  ulti- 
mately differ  widely  from  that  of  men,  and  the  elective  principle  will  be  a 
characteristic  feature  of  courses  for  women.  Moreover,  the  whips  and  spurs 
necessary  in  a  men's  institution  may  well  be  dispensed  with  among  women 
students.  Will  it  not  be  delightful  to  get  rid  of  grades  and  examinations  ? 
I  hope  Badcliffe  wiU  show  us  how  better  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
students  of  Harvard." 

By  the  aathority  of  the  Council  of  Badcliffe  College  and  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College^  Mrs.  Agassiz  conferred  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  upon  twenty-two  students,  and  the  degree  of  A«  M.  upon  three. 
The  A.  B.  degree  reads  as  follows :  — 
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PRAESES  SODALESQUE  CONLEGI  RADCLIVIANI. 

Omnibiu  ad  qnos  hae  litterae  peryenerint  salatem. 

Cmn  ea  quae  more  institatoqae  nostro  aoademioo  imperantar  gradum  peten- 
tibas  IN  ARTLBUS  . . .  praestiterit  disoipala  noBtra  .  . .  earn  ad  hone  gradum 
ooDsentientibiis  Praeside  Sociisque  Conlegi  Haryaidiani  ex  lege  adminimna 
eiqne  omnia  inra  et  insignia  hue  spectantia  dedimus  concesaimos.  In  coins 
rei  testimoninm  cnravimns  nt  his  litteris  Cantabrigiae  die  Innii 

a.  8.  n.  datis  sigilloque  nostro  mnnitis  Fraeses  nostra  nomen 

snnm  subscriberet. 

Seal  of 
Raddiife  College. 
Fraeses  Conlegi  BaddiyiaoL 
QUOD  Conleginm  RadcliTiannm  ad  gradnm 

in  Artibns  admisit  nos  Fraeses  Sooiiqne 
Conlegi  Hanrardiani  re  cognita  banc  idoneam  fuisse 
qnae  eo  admitteretur  atque  banc  gradom  ei  ad  quem 
simili  in  re  nostros  admittimos  discipolos  parem 
esse  atque  aeqaalem  per  mannm  Fraesidis  cnm  sigillo 
nostro  adpositam  testificamnr.  Seal  of 

Hanrard  College. 
Fraeses  Conlegi  Harvardiaoi. 

The  successful  candidates  for  tihe  degrees  were :  — 

Degree  of  A,  B,  —  Florence  Augusta  Chamberlin,  Cambridge ;  Mar- 
garet Herman  Chandler,  Cambridge ;  Mary  Lothrop,  Cambridge ;  Caro- 
line Elizabeth  McDuffie,  Cambridge;  Blanche  Lull  Needham,  Cam- 
bridge ;  Rose  Sherman,  Kingston ;  Sarah  Scovill  Whittelsey,  New  Haven, 
Conn. ;  Josie  Wilson,  Lawrence,  Ean. ;  Sarah  Emma  Yerxa,  Cambridge ; 
Frances  Grardiner  Davenport  {Cum  Lavde)^  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Theodora 
Katharine  Elwell  {Cum  Laude),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Mabel  Edith  Town- 
send  {Cum  Laude),  Somerville ;  Adeline  Maud  Bisco  {Magna  cum 
Laude)y  Worcester ;  Grace  Mabel  Coleman  {Magna  cwm  Lavde^  with 
final  honors  in  Classics),  Boston ;  Annette  Fiske  {Magna  cum  Laude^ 
with  final  honors  in  Classics),  New  York;  Alice  Dunbar  Heustis 
{Magna  cum  Laude),  Boston ;  Mabel  Macleod  {Magna  cum  Laude), 
Cambridge ;  Grertrude  McDonald  {Magna  cum  Laude)y  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; 
Edith  Elizabeth  Mac  vane  {Magna  cum  Laude),  Cambridge;  Rachel 
Kent  Taylor  {Magna  cum  Lauds)  j  Cambridge ;  Mabel  Foote  Weeks 
{Magna  cum  Laude),  West  Medford ;  Mary  Hawthorne  YHiite  {Magna 
cum  Laude),  Wellesley  Hills. 

Degree  of  A.  M.  —  Frances  CulHs  Groodwin,  Boston ;  Lucy  Allen 
Paton,  Cambridge ;  Sarah  Jane  Storms,  Buzzard's  Bay. 

Honors.  —  Second  Year  Honors  in  Classics :  Ida  Prescott  Clough,  '96, 
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Somerville,  and  Edith  Adams  Nickels,  '96,  Boston.  Second  Year 
Honors  in  History :  Sarah  Maria  Dean,  '95,  Newburyport,  and  Lillian 
Wildes  Smith,  '95,  Cambridge.  Highest  Second  Year  Honors  in  His- 
tory :  Jennie  Chamberlain  Watts,  a  second  year  special  stadent,  Cam- 
bridge. 

A  Certificate  for  f onr  years  of  collegiate  work  was  given  to  Emma 
Ostrom  Nichols,  East  Lexington. 

After  the  presentation  of  the  degrees,  Mrs.  Agassiz  and  the  other 
ladies  of  the  Associates  held  an  informal  reception,  at  which  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  and  past  graduates  and  former  students  were  present 
A  portrait  of  Mrs.  Agassiz,  recently  painted  by  Mrs.  Whitman  and 
presented  to  the  College  by  a  few  friends,  was  hung  in  the  parlor  of 
Fay  House  on  Conmiencement  Day. 

The  Rey.  S.  M.  Crothers,  of  the  First  Parish  Church,  preached  the 
baccalaureate  sermon  before  the  graduating  class  in  the  auditorium  of 
Fay  House,  on  the  Sunday  before  Commencement.  On  Class  Day  the 
members  of  the  Senior  Class  entertained  their  friends  at  Fay  House 
from  eight  to  ten  in  the  evening.  The  Glee  Club  sang  the  most  popular 
of  the  College  songs,  but  there  were  no  literary  exercises.  Mrs.  Agassiz 
and  Mrs.  Gilman,  with  the  chairman  of  the  Class  Day  Committee,  Miss 
Alice  D.  Heustb,  and  the  president  of  the  class.  Miss  Margaret  H.  Chan- 
dler, received  the  guests  in  the  parlor.  On  June  23  the  Junior  Class 
gave  a  lunch  to  the  Seniors  at  Fay  House. 

There  has  been  a  rapid  development  of  the  social  life  at  Radcliffe 
within  the  last  year  or  two ;  and  for  one  reason  or  another  many  enter- 
tainments have  usually  been  crowded  into  the  month  of  May.  On  May 
10,  the  Pierian  Sodality  gave  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Alumnae 
Scholarship  fund.  This  is  the  first  time  that  a  Harvard  College  club 
has  given  a  concert  at  Fay  House,  and  it  was  regarded  as  a  welcome 
innovation.  On  the  next  evening  the  Idler  Club  held  the  second  open 
meeting  of  the  year.  On  May  16  the  Badeliffe  Union  held  its  first 
debate,  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  at  the  house  of  the  president  of  the 
Union,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Yerxa.  On  May  18  and  19  the  French  Club 
gave  scenes  from  Athalie,  together  with  a  minuet,  in  the  Auditorium. 
This  entertainment  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  French  department  of  the 
library,  and,  in  part,  for  the  alumnae  scholarship  fund.  On  May  22  the 
Glee  and  Banjo  Clubs  gave  their  spring  concert.  On  May  26  the  Pho- 
naskia  Club  gave  a  reception  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Glover,  who  has  been  the 
leader  of  the  Club  during  the  year.  On  July  13  the  Summer  School 
Committee  gave  an  informal  reception  to  the  students  of  the  Summer 
School  at  Fay  House. 

Several  of  the  special  students  have  accepted  positions  as  teachers  for 
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the  coming  year.  Miss  Margaret  Lewis,  a  recent  graduate  of  Smith 
College  and  student  at  Radcliffe,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  Zoology 
at  Smith  College,  Northampton.  Miss  Annie  A.  Tillson,  '92~'94,  will  teach 
next  year  in  Miss  Helen  L.  Newman's  school,  Bangor,  Me.  Miss  Mary 
H.  Watson,  '89-92,  will  teach  next  year  in  Miss  Graham's  school.  New 
Tork.  Miss  Eleanor  B.  Eaton,  '90-'94,  has  received  the  appointment 
of  reader  in  Rhetoric  at  Wellesley  College.  Miss  Helen  P.  Howell, 
'93-'94,  will  teach  in  the  High  School  at  Brookline,  and  l^Css  Mary  P. 
Tenny,  '92-'94,  will  teach  at  The  Kent  Phice  School,  Summit,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Patterson,  Special,  '92-'94,  who  finished  a  coarse  of  re- 
search work  in  cryptogamic  botany,  has  taken  her  A.  M.  degree  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa. 

ALX7MNAS. 

On  Conunencement  the  Harvard  Annex  Almnnae  Association  held  its 
annual  meeting  and  social  reunion  at  Hotel  Brunswick.  Representatives 
of  every  class  but  one  wore  present.  Miss  Tyler,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  scholarship  fund,  made  her  report  It  was  voted  to  use 
the  interest  of  the  money  already  on  hand  to  aid  an  undergraduate  stu- 
dent of  the  College  to  continue  her  course  of  study  next  year.  The 
most  important  business  before  the  Association  was  the  selection  of  two 
alunmae  to  become  members  of  the  Associates  of  Radcliffe  College  for  a 
term  of  two  years  each.  These  two  alumnae,  when  elected,  will  be  the 
first  representatives  of  the  graduates  on  any  one  of  the  governing  boards 
of  the  College.  The  toasts,  proposed  by  Miss  Kate  B.  Runkle,  President 
of  the  Association,  were  responded  to  as  follows  :  "  Harvard,"  Elizabeth 
Briggs;  '<  Associates  of  Radcliffe  College,"  Sarah  W.  Brooks;  <' Our 
Brothers  in  Harvard  University,"  Eleanor  Baldwin ;  "The  Scholarship 
Fund,"  Gertrude  E.  Tyler;  "A  Harvard  Woman  Abroad,"  Mary  H. 
Buckingham;  << English  as  she  is  taught,"  Henrietta  Gardiner ;  "The 
Culture  of  Collegiate  Women,"  Helen  L.  Reed ;  "  The  Class  of  '94," 
Mabel  F.  Weeks  and  Edith  E.  Macvane.  Miss  Brooks  paid  a  simple 
and  sincere  tribute  to  the  Annex  Corporation,  expressing  the  gratitude 
and  affection  which  every  one  present  shared.  Miss  Tyler  gave  an 
account  of  her  attempts  to  raise  money  for  the  scholarship,  and,  after 
reading  several  letters,  offered  a  subscription  list  to  those  who  were  pres- 
ent. About  one  hundred  dollars  were  pledged.  Miss  Weeks's  response 
was  the  <<  Ballad  of  Ann  Radcliffe,"  and  Miss  Macvane's  a  satire  on 
College  Snobs. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Annex  nearly  all  of  the  students  were  pre- 
paring to  teach  or  to  take  positions  of  responsibility  in  some  department 
of  literary  work.    In  those  first  days  the  largest  classes  were  in  the 
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Classics,  in  Mathematics,  and  in  History.  With  the  students  of  to-day 
the  case  is  entirely  different,  though  there  are  still  and  prohably  always 
will  be  a  large  number  who  are  training  themselves  to  make  some  imme- 
diate and  definite  practical  use  of  their  studies.  The  most  popular  sub- 
jects at  present  are  English,  History,  the  Modem  Languages,  and  Philo- 
sophy. Not  more  than  six  or  seven  of  the  Class  of  '94  intend  to  teach 
immediately  upon  leaving  college.  The  other  members  of  the  Class  are 
a  few  only  of  the  innumerable  persons  who,  in  college  or  out  of  it,  are 
making  use,  in  a  perfectly  unassuming  way,  of  literature  and  science 
simply  to  add  to  the  strength  of  their  minds  and  to  increase  the  happiness 
of  their  lives.  For  it  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  careful  training  either 
of  the  reason  or  of  the  imagination  is  followed  by  some  very  agreeable 
consequences.  Miss  Fiske,  Miss  Macvane,  Miss  Taylor,  Miss  Town- 
send,  and  Miss  Terxa  intend  to  return  for  graduate  work  next  year. 
Miss  Mabel  F.  Weeks  will  teach  in  Mrs.  Emerson's  private  school  for 
girls  in  New  York.  Miss  Grace  M.  Coleman,  of  Boston,  will  teach 
Mathematics  and  Classics  in  Miss  Low's  school,  Stamford,  Conn.  Miss 
Eliiftr  M.  Buckingham,  '92,  has  accepted  a  position  at  Adelphi  Acad- 
emy, Brooklyn,  N.  T.  Miss  Ellen  C.  Griswold,  '91,  will  teach  in  the 
Girls'  Latin  School,  Boston.  Miss  Frances  C.  Goodwin,  A.  M.,  '94, 
will  teach  in  the  Brookline  High  SchooL  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Parsons, 
'92~'93,  married  on  June  21, 1894,  Mr.  Comfort  A.  Adams,  instructor 
in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  SchooL  Miss  Alice  Dunbar  Heustisy  '94, 
married,  June  26, 1894,  Mr.  B.  W.  Wilbur,  of  Portland,  Oregon. 

Mary  Goes. 
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ATHLETICS. 


Va^ebalL 


The  Nine  started  the  season  with 
one  regular  player  from  last  year's 
team,  Cook,  and  four  of  the  snhsti- 
tntes,  —  Wiggin  and  A.  Highlands, 
pitchers,  Dickinson,  first  base,  and 
Corbett,  catcher  and  fielder.  High- 
lands did  most  of  the  pitching,  while 
Wiggin  developed  into  a  very  satisfac- 
tory centre  fielder;  Cook  played  third 
base,  Dickinson  first  base,  and  Corbett 
catcher  and  in  the  field.  Catcher's 
position  was  filled  by  new  men,  O'Mal- 
ley  and  Soannell,  the  latter  showing 
marked  ability  and  promise.  Whit- 
temore  showed  himself  a  uniformly 
good  player  at  second  base.  Diffi- 
culty was  found  in  satisfactorily  filling 
shortstop  and  especially  the  outfield. 
Of  the  numerous  men  tried  for  the 
latter,  Corbett,  Wiggin,  and  Beale 
were  the  most  successful  combination. 
Winslow  gave  only  moderate  satisfac- 
tion at  shortstop.  In  addition  to  in- 
dividual deficiencies,  the  players  did 
not  always  cohere  perfectly,  and  unity 
in  action  was  difficult  to  maintain;  un- 
steadiness appeared  at  times,  the  sea- 
son through. 

The  first  important  game  —  at 
Princeton,  May  5  —  was  well  con- 
tested for  a  part  of  the  game,  but 
errors  and  partial  dissolution  finally 
gave  a  decided  victory  to  Princeton. 
On  the  7th,  the  batting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania team  proved  overwhelming 
at  Philadelphia;  but  the  defeat  was 
somewhat  tempered  by  similar  old- 
fashioned  scores  run  up  later  at  the 
expense  of  Yale,  Brown,  and  Prince- 
ton, on  the  same  field.  On  its  return, 
the  Nine  showed  its  capabilities  by 


defeating  the  strong  Brown  team  in 
two  games,  one  at  Cambridge  and  one 
at  Providence,  and  in  giving  Prince- 
ton a  decided  surprise  on  Memorial 
Day.  The  same  kind  of  play  would 
have  won  against  Pennsylvania,  four 
days  before;  but  the  periodic  unsteadi- 
ness showed  itself,  and  the  Nine,  play- 
ing below  its  standard,  lost.  The  tie- 
game  with  Princeton,  at  New  Haven, 
was  very  unsatisfactory  as  a  test,  as  it 
simply  showed  that  the  Princeton 
pitcher  could  handle  a  wet  ball,  in  a 
steady  down-pour  of  rain,  better  than 
ours ;  under  proper  conditions,  the 
game  should  have  been  very  closely 
contested.  Brown  took  the  third  game, 
at  Providence,  at  a  time  when  the 
crippled  condition  of  the  Nine  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  poor  show- 
ing ;  the  fourth  game,  at  Cambridge, 
was  clearly  Brown's,  and  the  series 
was  left  a  tie.  The  team  gathered  it- 
self for  the  final  contests  with  Tale, 
and  made  a  creditable  showing  in  the 
game  that  was  lost  at  Cambridge;  and 
played  a  very  strong  game  in  the  de- 
feat at  New  Haven.  Inability  to  bat 
effectively  was  the  difficulty  in  each 
game. 

The  prime  obstacle  of  the  season 
lay  in  the  fact  that  our  Nine,  while  in 
process  of  formation  from  varied  ma^ 
terial,  was  opposed  to  the  Princeton, 
Brown,  and  Yale  teams,  composed,  for 
the  most  part,  of  reg^ular  players  car- 
ried over  from  one  or  more  seasons 
before.  Under  these  conditions,  it  was 
a  vital  necessity  that  the  team,  in  grad- 
ual process  of  development,  should 
have  the  intelligent,  vigorous,  and  con- 
tinuous codperation,  from  start  to  fin- 
ish, of  those  it  represented.     There 
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was  a  tendenoj,  however,  to  withhold 
support  until  something  had  been  done; 
while  it  is  most  evident  that  support 
should  precede  the  doing.  The  poorer 
the  prospects,  the  more  earnest  and 
unvarying  should  be  the  encourage- 
ment. There  should  be  cheers  for 
runs  madcy  and  twice  as  many  when 
they  are  absent ;  encouragement 
should  be  greatest  when  the  need  is 
greatest.  Without  codperation,  de- 
termined and  sustained,  of  its  natural 
supporters,  a  team  must  suffer  in  con- 
fidence, steadiness,  unity  in  action,  and 
efficiency. 


Flayed,  29;  won  19;  lost  10.    Field- 
ing av.  .823.    Av.  lb.  .228. 

BATTING  RECORD.^ 


THE  SEASON'S  RECORDS. 

GAMES  PLATED. 

Dale.  Opponento.  H.  0pp. 

April  8..Andoy«r 10  8 

14..WUllanu(Wniiamftown) 11  13 

16..  Technology 26  8 

18..WoTemHoae 15  8 

19..Gndiutes 6  1 

21.. Dartmouth  (Hanorer) 4  8 

24..  Dartmouth 6  2 

25..Amhent 9  10 

26.  .Dartmouth 9  2 

28..HolyCroM  (Worceater) 7  2 

Maj     2..Williama 10  4 

5..  Prinoeton  (Princeton) 6  12 

7..PennaylTanU  (Philadelphia)...  7  26 

10. .Brown 7  4 

12..  Amherat  (Amherst) 4  2 

14. . Andover  (Andorer) 8  7 

16. .Trinity 12  4 

17..Tnft8 7  2 

19..Brown  (Prorldenoe) 6  8 

28.. Michigan 7  6 

26..PenniylTani* 8  11 

80..Prinoeton 10  4 

June   6..Princeton  (New  Haven) 4  11 

8..nniTBnity  of  Vermont It  9 

9.. Brown  (Providenoe) 2  8 

13..Brown 4  14 

16.. Bzeter  (Exeter) 7  1 

21. .Yale 1  6 

26..Tale(NewHaTen) 0  2 

mi86 


Gorbett 

WIggin 

0*Malley.... 
Whittemore. 
Diokineon... 

Boannell 

Btevenaon. . . 

Paine,  R 

Highhmda . . . 
Winalow . . . . 

Cook 

Baye* 

Painej  C.  J. 

Manley 

BeaU 

McCarthy... 
ffapgood  — 
Amet 


8 

!| 

*i 

:i 

n 

n 

§ 

1 

i 

t 

1 

28 

.468 

9 

13 

9 

0 

3 

23 

.434 

8 

11 

3 

2 

2 

17 

.436 

4 

9 

7 

1 

0 

M 

.403 

9 

40  37 

2 

1 

45 

.366 

2 

24 

18 

3 

2 

28 

.368 

10 

9 

9 

2 

0 

80 

.363 

1 

18 

14 

3 

1 

31 

.323 

11 

18 

17 

1 

0 

17 

.243 

21 

10 

4 

1 

0 

42 

.333 

18 

32 

16 

2 

4 

?5 

.333 

2 

16 

12 

0 

0 

11 

.262 

2 

7 

8 

2 

1 

5 

.313 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

6 

.261 

6 

6 

2 

1 

0 

? 

.182 

2 

1 

Oi  0 

0 

7 

.206 

6 

2 

3  0 

0 

5 

.666 

0 

5 

6  0 

1 

1 

.166 

0 

1 

0 

^1 

0 

s  Subetitotea*  oMnea  are  printed  in  iialie*. 
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FIELDINO  BECORD. 


Oarbett 


c  f. 
lb... 
Lf.. 


0.  f. 


Wiggin 

O^Malleyir.f'.'.! 
(lb... 
Whittemore,2b.. 
Dlckinflon,lb. 
Bcuuiell|0 . 


Cook,  3b 
Hayes  {I  I 
Painet  C.  J. 
MardeVt  '•  ' 

^^li.i::::::: 

McCarthy  {j;  \' 

Hapgoodt  3b .... , 
AfMif  p 


Wiggin,  c.f 4  0  1      16     11 

Wiiialow,a.8 2  0  0     0     8     0    3 

Hlgblands,  p 3  0  110     8    1 

Beale,r.f 4  0  0     0     10   0 


.786 
.888 
.876 
.760 
.994 


.800 
1.000 
.881 
.973 
.945 
.683 
.813 
.400 
.626 
1.000 


1.000 


.800 


1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
.888 
.600 
.750 


THE  TALE  GAMES. 

The  First    Game   was    played    on 
Holmes  Field,  Cambridge,  June  21:  — 

TALB. 

▲.B.  B.  B.B.  T.B.  P.O.   A.  ■. 


Bu8tixi,r.f 6 

]fuTph7,2b 4 

OMe,a.  8 4 

Carter,  p 4 

Stephenson,  lb 4 

Speer,  Lf 4 

Greenway,  c 4 

Redington,  c.  f 4 

Arbnthnot,  3b 4 


Totals 37     6    6    10    27    22    2 


A.B.  B.  B.B.  T.B  P.O.   ▲.  ■. 

Whitteinore,2b 2  0    112     0  0 

Cook,  3b 4  10     0     0     4  2 

Dickinson,  lb 4  0    1      1    10     0  0 

Paine,R.Lf 3  0    0     0      10  0 

0 4  0    0     0     4     0  0 


Totala. 


Yale 

Harrard. 


30      14     4    27    13    7 

123466789 
.20200100  0—6 
.10000000  0—1 


Earned  runs  — Yale,  2.  Three-base 
hit  —  Stephenson.  Home  run  —  Case. 
Stolen  bases  —  Redington,  Whitte- 
more,  Dickinson,  Wioslow.  First  base 
on  balls  — Whittemore  (2),  Winslow 
(2),  Highlands.  First  base  on  errors 
— Yale,  6.  Struck  out  —  Rustin,  Car- 
ter, Stephenson,  Dickinson,  Paine  (2), 
Scannell,  Wiggin  (2),  Winslow,  High- 
lands, Beale  (2).  Double  play  —  Wig- 
gin and  Scannell.  Passed  balls  — 
Greenway  (2),  Scannell.  Hit  by 
pitched  ball  — Paine.  Time,2h.  Um- 
pire —  Hartley. 

The  Second  Game  was  played  at 
New  Haven,  June  26  :  — 


▲.B.  B.  B.H.  T.B.  P.O.  A.  ■. 


Raatin,r.f 3 

Murphy,  2b 3 

Caae,  8.8 4 

Carter,  p 4 

Stephenaon,  lb 3 

Bpeer,Lf 3 

Greenway,  0 3 

Bedington,  o.  f 3 

Arbothnot,  3b 3 


Totals. 


2    4     7    27    12    2 


▲.B.  B.  B.B.  T.B.  P.O.  ▲.  ■. 


Whittemore,  2b 4 

Cook,  8b 3 

Dickinson,  lb 4 

Corbett,Lf 4 

ScanneU,  c 2 

Wiggin,  c.  f 3 

Winslow,  s.  s 3 

Highlands,  p 2 

Beale,  r.f 2 


Totals 27      0    2    2     24    13    8 

Innings 1    23466789 

Ttla 0    0    0    110    0   0    0-2 


0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 
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Two-base  hit  —  Stephenson.  Three- 
base  hit,  Greenway.  Sacrifice  hits  — 
Highlands,  Murphy.  Stolen  base  — 
Winslow.  first  base  on  balls  —  Rus- 
tin,  Cooky  Scannelly  Beale.  First  base 
on  errors  —  Yales,  2 ;  Harvard,  2. 
Left  on  bases  —  Yale,  5  ;  Harvard,  4. 
Struck  out,  Speer,  Corbett  (2),  Wig- 
gin,  Scannell.  Passed  balls — Green- 
way,  1 ;  Scannell,  1.  Time,  Ih.  25m. 
Umpire  —  Hartley. 

Clarence  W.  Smith,  '86. 

OUR  LONG  RECORD  WITH 
YALE. 

As  this  is  the  twenty-sixth  year  that 
Harvard  and  Yale  have  competed  in 
Baseball,  it  will  be  interesting  to  set 
down  for  present  and  future  reference 
the  scores  of  all  the  games  played  :  — 


DATS.  PLACE. 

1868.  July  2S.  Worcester.  Harvard.  26-17 

1869.  July  6.  Brooklyn.  Harrard.  41-24 

1870.  July  4.  KewHaTen.  Harrard.  24-22 

1871.  July  6.  KewHaren.  Harvard.  22-19 

1872.  June  1.  Kew  Haven.  Harvard.  32-13 
June  8.  Bofton.  Harvard.  19-11 


1873.  May  21.  KewHaren. 
May  31.  Cambridge. 

1874.  July  14.  Saratoga. 
July  15.  Saratoga. 

1876.  June  26.  Boston. 

June  28.  KewHaren. 

1876.  June  3.  Cambridge. 
June  26.  New  Haven. 
July   1.  Hartford. 

1877.  May  26.  New  Haren. 
June  22.  Cambridge. 
July   1.  Hartford. 

1878.  May  18.  NewHaren. 
May  26.  Cambridge. 
June  24.  New  Haven. 
June  26.  Cambridge. 
June  29.  Hartford. 

1879.  May  10.  NewHaTen. 
May  17.  Cambridge. 
June  23.  NewHaren. 
June  26.  Cambridge. 
June  28.  Providence. 

VOL.  in. — NO.  9. 


Harvard.      16-16 
Harvard.      29-l> 


Yale. 
Yale. 

Yale. 
Yale. 

Harvard. 

Yale. 

Harvard. 

Yale. 

Harvard. 

Harvard. 

Yale. 

Yale. 

Harvard. 

Harvard. 

Harvard. 

Yale. 
Harvard. 
Yale. 
Harvard. 
Harvard. 
8 


4-0 

7-4 

9-4 
11-4 

4-^ 
7-6 
5-1 

6-0 
10-1 
5-2 

4-3 
11-6 
11-3 

9^2 
1&-3 

11-6 
2-0 
9-5 
7-3 


1880.  May  16. 

New  Haven. 

Yale. 

21-4 

May  29. 

Cambridge. 

Yale. 

2-1 

June  28. 

New  Haven. 

Harvard. 

3-1 

June  30. 

Cambridge. 

Yale. 

8-0 

1881.  May  14. 

Cambridge. 

Harvard. 

14-9 

May  27. 

New  Haven. 

Yale. 

8-5 

1882.  May  27. 

New  Haven. 

Harvard. 

10-7 

June  22. 

Cambridge. 

Yale. 

tPl 

1883.  May  12. 

New  Haven. 

Yale. 

8-0 

May  26. 

Cambridge. 

Yale. 

5-1 

•June  20. 

Cambridge. 

Yale. 

4-1 

•June  26. 

New  Haven. 

Yale. 

1-0 

•July  3. 

New  Haven. 

Yale. 

2-1 

•July  4. 

Yale. 

23-9 

1884.  •May  10. 

Cambridge. 

Yale. 

8-1 

May  17. 

New  Haven. 

Harvard. 

8-7 

June  21. 

Cambridge. 

Harvard. 

17-4 

•June  24. 

New  Haven. 

Yale. 

6-2 

June  27. 

Brooklyn. 

Yale. 

4-2 

1885.  May  16. 

New  Haven. 

Harvard. 

12-4 

June  20. 

Cambridge. 

Harvard. 

16-2 

1886.  May  29. 

Cambridge. 

Harvard. 

14-2 

June  19. 

New  Haven. 

Yale. 

6-5 

June  26. 

Cambridge. 

Harvard. 

5-1 

June  29. 

New  Haven. 

Harvard. 

10-9 

July   8. 

Hartford. 

Yale. 

7-1 

1887.  May  14. 

New  Haven. 

Yale. 

14-2 

June  8. 

Cambridge. 

Harvard. 

7-5 

June  25. 

Cambridge. 

Yale. 

&4 

June  28. 

New  Haven. 

Yale. 

ft-3 

1888.  May  19. 

New  Haven. 

Yale. 

7-1 

June  9. 

Cambridge. 

Harvard. 

7-3 

June  23. 

Cambridge. 

Yale. 

8-0 

June  26. 

New  Haven. 

Yale. 

5-3 

1889.  May  25. 

New  Haven. 

Yale. 

15-8 

June  20. 

Cambridge. 

Yale. 

4-3 

June  22. 

Cambridge. 

Yale. 

7-5 

June  25. 

New  Haven. 

Yale. 

8-4 

.  May  17.  New  Haven.  Yale.  8-0 

May  31.  Cambridge.  Harvard.  9-8 

June  21.  Cambridge.  Harvard.  4-3 

June  24.  New  Haven.  Yale.  7-1 

June  28.  Springfield.  Yale.  4-3 


1892.  June  23.   Cambridge. 
June  28.   New  Haven. 


Harvard. 
Yale. 


6-0 
4-3 


1893.  June  24.    Cambridge.       Harvard.       3-2 
June  27.    New  Haven.      Yale.  3-0 

July  1.   New  York.        Harvard.       6-4 


1894.  June  21.    Cambridge. 
June  26.   New  Haven. 


Yale. 
Yale. 


5-1 
2-0 


Games  won,  Harvard,  35 ;  Yale,  48. 
Runs,  Harvard,  537 ;  Yale,  623. 

*  Exhibition  games. 
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Omitting  the  six  exhibition  games,  be  applied  to  them,  prominent  gradu- 

in  1883  and  1884,  all  of  which  were  ates  have  outlined  in  an  early  part  of 

won  by  Tale,  Tale  has  won  37  and  this  nnmber. 

Harvard  35  championship  games,  in  Of  the  race  itself,  little  need  be  said, 
which  Harvard  made  523  runs,  and  The  men  had  a  fortnight's  training  at 
Tale  479.  Including  these  six  exhibi-  New  London,  where  they  were  coached 
tion  games.  Tale  has  whitewashed  Har-  by  Perkins,  '91,  and  Keyes,  ^87  ;  but 
yard  8  times  ;  Harvard  has  white-  nobody  expected  them  to  win.  Even 
washed  Tale  twice.  Harvard  has  the  newspapers  failed  to  create  the 
beaten  9  times  at  New  Haven  ;  Tale  nsoal  impression  that  there  would  be 
has  beaten  12  times  at  Cambridge,  a  dose  contest  The  race  was  started 
From  1872  to  1878  the  colleges  played  at  6.45  p.  M.  on  Thursday,  June  28. 
an  annual  series  of  two  out  of  three  After  a  few  strokes  Tale  took  the 
games.  From  1878  to  1880,  inclusive,  lead,  and,  though  Harvard  held  her 
the  championship  went  to  the  winner  pretty  well  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
of  3  out  of  5  games.  From  1881  beyond  that  distance  the  result  was 
through  1885  the  number  was  2  out  of  never  in  doubt.  At  the  mile  post, 
3  games  ;  from  1886  to  1890,  3  out  of  Tale  led  by  17  seconds  ;  at  the  finish 
5  was  again  the  rule.  In  1891  there  she  was  53  seconds,  about  18  lengths 
was  no  game  ;  in  1892,  after  two  ahead.  Of  the  Harvard  men,  all  but 
games  had  been  played,  resulting  in  a  Captain  Davis  and  Fennessy  seemed 
victory  for  each  college.  Tale  declined  completely  exhausted.  The  usual  sta- 
te play  the  rubber.  Harvard  has  been  tistics  follow.  It  will  be  seen  that 
champion  13  out  of  26  years ;  Tale,  the  Harvard  crew  averaged  over  ten 
10;  undecided,  3.  pounds  lighter  than  the  Tale.    That 

Kales  should  have  rowed  pluckily  is 

BotDtllff*  worthy  of  mention,  though  it  is  doubt- 

ful  whether  so  light  a  man  will  ever 

THE  UNIYERSITT  RACE.  again  be  chosen  to  stroke  a  Harvard 

Without   exaggeration,  it  may  be  'Varsity  crew.    Of  all  the  men  it  may 

said  that  no  other  year  has  ended  so  be  said  that  they  lacked  neither  pluck 

disastrously  for  Harvard  as  this.    She  nor  zeal. 

has  been  beaten  in  former  years,  but  *^**-       ^^    _ 

her  defeat  this  year  has  convinced  her  8trok»,F.A.  JohMon.'94(c»pt)22    6  9)     166 

oarsmen,  whether  graduates  or  under-    7,  R.  B.  Treftdway,  *96 20    6  !(    176 

graduates,  that    there    »   sometlung  ^I-^Sr.^;;;;;;.;.;./!'    \\      Z 

Vitally  the  matter  either  m  her  method    4,  a.  p.  Rogws, '94 20    61)    165 

of  rowing,  or  in  her  general  attitude    8,  w.  M.  Bend,  *96 18    69      176 

towards  athletics.      Since  the  eight-    2, H.  c.  Haio^vw^. a    69|    m 

J  „     .  J      X    -S  Bow,  E.  Armstrong,  W. 20     66|     160 

oared  race  was  first  rowed  at  New  coxwndn,  F.  B.  Oimsteftd          —     _      iio 

London,  in  1878,  Harvard  has  won  6  ^^,„^  .g^  20  ye«  2  montbt;  aTtn«6 

times  and  Tale  11  ;  since  1885,  Har-  height,  6  feet  lift  inohee ;  aTenge  weight,  178| 

vard  has  won  but  one  raee  (1891)  out  P<»ndfc 

of  nine.     So  persistent  a  rei^nd  of  de-  Age  Ht    wt 

feat  cannot,  of  course,  be  attributed  to    Stroke,  A.  M.  Kalee,  nie 19    6  9    143 

any  transient  cause.     What  the  real    I' f  2;J*T7*  If, S    «  ?*   JS 

,      ,     .  ,.         ,       , ,     6,  L.  Davie,  ^94  (cept) 22     6   1      178 

causes  are,  and  what  remedies  should    6,  T.  G.  BteTeneon,  *96 90    6II     170 
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4,  R.  M.  Townaend,  *96 19  6  9  168 

3,  K.  H.  Lewis,  *96 20  610  169 

2,  J.  R.  Ballard,  *97 22  6  8  161 

Bow,  J.  Pardon, 'ge 22  6  8  166 

Coxswain,  P.  Day,  *96 19  6   6|  107 

ATtrage  age,  20  years  9  months,  aT«ra«e  height, 
6  feet  10  inches,  aTerage  weight,  161}  pounds. 

Distance.                             Yale.  Harrard. 

im. 2631  268| 

Im 660  6  7 

IJm.  868  912 

2m. 1147  1220 

2Jm. 1461  1631 

3m. 1747  1836 

3Jm. 2066  2142 

4m. 2347  2440 

The  officials  of  the  race  were  :  Ref- 
eree, Hermann  Oelrichs,  of  New  York. 
Timekeepers:  For  Tale,  Greorge  Adee; 
for  Harvard,  George  Watriss.  Judges: 
For  Yale,  Robert  J.  Cook,  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  for  Harvard,  T.  N.  Perkins, 


—  N6te9.  115 

stroke,  J.  H.  Simpson 154 

Coxswain,  T.  L.  Glai^ 106 

ATerage,  166}  pounds. 

OOLUMBLL,  *97. 

Bow,  R.  W.  Preesprioh 160 

2,  L.  Banddph 166 

3,  A.  W.  Putnam 141 

4,F.  V.  EobbL 169) 

6,T.  B.  Peck 167 

6,  W.  T.  Loew 166 

7,  J.  H.  Prentice. 168 

Stroke,  H.  E.  Pierrepont,  Jr 161 

Oozswafai,  H.  W.  BoU. 109 

ATerage,  166  pounds. 

HABTAXD,  *97. 

Bow,  H.  0.  de  Y.  ComwelL 169 

2,8.  HoUister 169 

3,7.  K.  Keman 160 

4,r.  C.White 166 

6,  IC.  B.  DoiBeld 166 

6,  A.  A.  Sprague. 162 

7,W.H.  Phelps 161 

Stroke,  H.  DoP.  IrTing 146 

Coxswain,  O.  P.  Orton 90 

ATerage,  162|  pounds. 


THE  FRESHMAN  RACE. 

The  Harvard,  Tale,  and  Colombia 
Freshmen  rowed  over  the  two-mile 
conrse  at  New  London,  upstream,  just 
before  noon  on  Jane  28.  Previous 
practice  had  indicated  that,  barring 
accidents,  the  Tale  Freshmen  would 
win.  For  a  mile  and  a  half  there  was 
an  exciting  straggle  between  Tale  and 
Columbia,  after  which  the  former  drew 
ahead.  Time  :  Tale,  11  m.  15  s.  ;  Co- 
lumbia, 11  m.  27  s.;  Harvard,  11  m.  48 
s.  The  fastest  time  over  this  course  — 
9  m.  41  s.  —  was  made  by  Columbia, 
'94,  in  1891.  Since  1880,  Harvard  has 
won  six  races,  Columbia  six,  and  Tale 
three,  but  Tale  has  entered  a  Fresh- 
man crew  only  five  times. 

TALB,  *97. 

wt 

Bow,  J.  S.  Wheelwright 145 

2»T.  W.  Miller 160 

S,P.H.  Bailey 176 

4,  D.  V.  Sutphin 177 

6,H.  G.  Campbell,  Jr. 170 

6,  C.  B.  Storgesa 180 

7,J.B.  Jndd 178 


Fred  W.  Moore,  '93,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Athletic  Manager  for  the  en- 
suing year  in  the  place  of  H.  H. 
White,  '93.  While  an  undergraduate 
he  was  for  two  years  manager  of  the 
'Varsity  Football  Team.  ~  E.  H.  Fen- 
nessy,  '96,  has  been  unanimously 
elected  Captain  of  the  'Varsity  Crew. 
He  rowed  at  No.  7  in  this  year's  boat 
and  was  stroke  last  year.  —  Whitte- 
more,  who  played  second  base  this 
year,  has  been  chosen  Captain  of  the 
'Varsity  Nine.  —  The  game  on  June 
21  was  the  first  that  Tale  has  won  in 
Cambridge  since  1889.  —  The  Weld 
Boat  Club  was  closed  during  the  sum- 
mer, owing  to  an  insufficient  number 
of  applicants.  —  The  demonstrations 
at  the  Class  Baseball  games  were  so 
boisterous  that  the  Athletic  Commit- 
tee had  to  issue  a  request  that  **  the 
spectators  refrain  from  the  use  of  fire- 
arms, horns,  drums,  and  the  like."  — 
In  the  goal-kicking    competition  on 
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May  17,  Brown  scored  9  for  punt- 
ing, Emmons  17  for  place  kicking, 
and  Phelan  17  for  punting.  Phelan 
led  on  the  total,  witii  a  score  of  41 ; 
Brown  was  second,  scoring  30.  Wrenn 
excelled  in  accurate  passing  at  quarter- 
back. —  C.  F.  Lyman,  *96,  is  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Tacht  Club.  —  At 
the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Sports,  at 
New  Haven,  May  26,  Tale  was  first. 
The  scores  follow  :  Tale,  37;  Harvard, 
24^;  Pennsylvania,  20^;  College  of  the 
Ci^  of  New  Tork,  5  ;  Wesleyan,  5  ; 
Amherst,  5  ;  Union,  5 ;  Cornell,  5  ; 
Columbia,  2^  ;  Williams,  2  ;  Swarth- 
more,  1,  and  Brown,  \,  —  The  Weld 
Boat  Club  Spring  races  rowed  on  May 
26  were  won  by  the  following  :  sin- 
gle scull,  W.  S.  Toimgman,  '95;  canoe, 

B.  W.  S.  Thompson,  L.  S.,  and  L  E. 
Hutchinson,  L.  S.;  four-oar,  G.  B.  Ma- 
grath,  '94  (stroke),  L.  T.  Damon,  '94, 
O.  B.  Hawes,  Div.,  and  F.  L.  Olmsted, 
'94 ;  pair  oar,  D.  D.  Cassidy,  '95,  and 

C.  E.  Bubb,  '96.  The  officers  for  the 
coming  year  are  :  Pres.,  W.  R.  Pea- 
body,  '95;  sec,  W.  S.  Toungman,  '96 ; 
governing  board,  B.  W.  S.  Thompson, 
L.  S.,  C.  E.  Bubb,  L.  S.,  and  A.  W. 


Stevens,  '97.  A  treasurer  will  be  ap- 
pointed later  by  the  Groveming  Board. 
—  Harvard  won  the  team  race  against 
Tale  and  Pennsylvania,  at  Bergen 
Point,  on  May  30,  in  3  hl  26f8. ;  S.M. 
Merrill,  N.  W.  Bingham,  E.  Hollister, 
and  L.  T.  Hildreth,  made  up  the 
team.  —  The  scrub  baseball  nines  this 
season  played  several  amusing  games. 
Their  titles  were  not  less  grotesque 
than  last  year,  «.  ^.,  "  Tou  Phives," 
"Pops,"  "Barristers,"  "H.  D.'s," 
"  Living  Pictures."  —  In  the  Class 
races,  rowed  over  a  mile  course,  on 
May  1,  the  Sophomores  beat  the  Sen- 
iors by  two  lengths,  in  5  m.  30  s.  The 
Juniors  came  in  last ;  the  Freshmen 
did  not  row.  —  The  first  intercollegiate 
yacht  race  between  Harvard  and  Tale 
took  place  off  New  London,  on  July  1. 
Five  classes  of  boats  were  entered,  the 
largest  being  sloops  of  from  30  to  40 
ft.  in  length,  and  the  smallest  cat- 
boats  under  20  ft.  The  first  place 
counted  5  points,  the  second,  2,  and 
the  third,  1.  The  Tale  boats  scored 
21  points,  the  Harvard,  16.  The  larger 
boats  sailed  over  a  23}  mile  course, 
the  smaller  over  one  of  16  miles. 


THE  GRADUATES. 


HARVARD  CLUBS. 

CHICAGO. 

In  the  March  number  of  this  maga- 
zine is  outlined  the  plan  of  our  Club 
to  support  a  Graduate  Scholarship  at 
Harvard  for  the  year  1804-95,  open 
to  graduates  of  Illinois  colleges.  Early 
in  the  year,  President  J.  C.  Bartlett, 
'69,  appointed,  as  the  Committee  to 
have  entire  charge  of  this  scholarship, 
W.  E.  Fumess,  '60,  chairman,  J.  B. 


Galloway,  70,  and  Frank  H.  Sellers,  S. 
B.  '87.  The  Committee  began  its  work 
by  sending  circulars  to  all  members 
of  the  Club  soliciting  subscriptions. 
The  responses  were  sufficiently  satis- 
factory to  justify  a  continuance  of  the 
work.  On  May  15  a  circular  was  sent 
to  some  twenty  colleges  in  Illinois 
announcing  the  scheme  of  the  scholar- 
ship, and  the  terms  upon  which  ap- 
plications would  be  received.  Each 
applicant  was  required  to   send  his 
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application  by  July  1  to  Mr.  Fumess, 
stating  his  name,  age,  residence,  and 
post-ofBce  address  ;  of  what  college  or 
nniyersity  a  graduate,  and  what  line  of 
study  he  proposed  to  pursue;  with  tes- 
timoniab  from  the  authorities  of  his 
college  or  university  as  to  his  pro- 
ficiency, rank,  and  general  good  char- 
acter. The  circular  also  stated  that 
the  successful  applicant  would  receive 
1^300,  payable  viz. :  $150  on  present- 
ing himself  at  Cambridge  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  academic  year  with  the 
certificate  of  his  appointment,  and  the 
balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester  of  the  year  1894-d5.  Appli- 
cations were  received  from  graduates 
of  the  Chicago  University,  Lake  For- 
est University,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, Knox  College,  and  Illinois  State 
University.  The  Committee  unani- 
mously selected  Mr.  John  Albrecht 
Walz,  of  Northwestern  University,  as 
the  holder  of  *<  The  Scholarship  of  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Chicago"  for  the 
year  1894-95. 

Mr.  Walz  was  bom  in  Grermany,  and 
received  his  preparatory  training  at  a 
^ymncmum  in  Stuttgart.  He  was  grad- 
uated A.  B.  from  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity in  1892,  having  received  high 
honors  throughout  his  college  course 
and  upon  his  graduation.  Since  grad- 
uation he  has  been  an  instructor  in 
Grerman  and  Latin  in  the  preparatory 
department  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, and  has  taken  courses  in  the 
graduate  departments  there  in  Grothic 
and  Comparative  Philology.  He  will 
make  the  study  of  Comparative  Phi- 
lology, and  especially  Germanic  Com- 
parative Philology,  his  specialty  in  the 
Graduate  School  at  Harvard.  The 
testimonials  received  by  the  Commit- 
tee to  the  character  and  ability  of  Mr. 
Walz  are  unusually  complimentary, 
and  it  is  confidently  predicted  that  he 


will  do  honor  at  Cambridge  to  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Chicago. 

The  above  account  is  made  thus  full 
in  the  hope  that  other  Harvard  Clubs 
may  follow  the  example  of  the  Har- 
vard Club  of  Chicago,  as  we  have  fol- 
lowed that  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
San  Francisco. 

WiUiam  C.  Boyden,  ^86,  Sec. 

CINCINNATI. 

The  Club  held  a  meeting  on  June 
30,  at  the  Zoological  Grarden  Restau- 
rant, at  which  more  than  thirty  mem- 
bers were  present.  Mr.  Julius  Dexter, 
'60,  presided.  Mr.  Elliot  F.  Rogers, 
'90,  who  conducted  the  entrance  ex- 
aminations here  this  year,  was  the 
guest  of  the  Club,  as  well  as  all  of  the 
candidates  who  are  taking  the  exami- 
nations under  him.  His  excellent  lit- 
tle speech  was  well  received.  He 
made  many  friends  during  his  stay  in 
CincinnatL  Brief  speeches  were  also 
made  by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Thayer,  Div., 
'69,  Jos.  Wilby,  '75,  and  C.  T.  Greve, 
'84.  C.  B.  Wilby,  '70,  Sec. 

MINNESOTA. 

On  Commencement  night  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Club  gathered  informally 
at  the  studio  of  Mr.  Harwood  to  re- 
new their  acquaintance  with  Professor 
Royce  and  recall  the  memories  befit- 
ting the  day.  It  was  just  four  years 
since  his  clever  address  to  this  Club 
upon  the  shortening  of  the  College 
course,  and  he  again  was  in  charge  of 
the  entrance  examination  here.  An- 
other honored  guest  was  the  Rev.  Fran- 
cis Tiffany,  '47,  of  the  College,  who 
had  just  returned  from  a  journey 
round  the  globe.  Li  speaking  of  Pres- 
ident Eliot's  jubilee.  Professor  Royce 
mentioned  the  minute  adopted  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  appre- 
ciation of  the  President's  long  term  of 
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ning  and  the  end  of  their  speeches  in 
response  to  the  toasts  of  their  respec- 
tive colleges. 

But  the  great  hit  of  the  evening  was 
made  by  W.  H.  Rand,  '88,  who  spoke 
for  the  yoanger  men,  and  whose  speech 
—  coming  late  in  the  evening  when 
usuaUy  the  auditors  are  tired  and 
ready  to  go — so  far  aroused  the  fel- 
lows, that  they  gave  the  strictest  at- 
tention to  every  word,  and  cheered 
him  to  the  echo,  when  he  sat  down, 
after  one  of  the  best  addresses  ever 
heard  at  a  Harvard  dinner. 

We  also  had  the  pleasure  during 
the  year  of  entertaining  the  Glee 
Club,  the  Banjo,  and  Mandolin  Clubs, 
and  the  Puddhig  men. 

An  article  about  our  new  house  is 
printed  in  another  part  of  the  Magor 
zine.  Under  the  able  leadership  of 
Mr.  King,  whose  firm  hand  has  made 
the  financial  part  of  our  work  possi- 
ble, and  owing  to  the  efforts  of  A. 
M.  Sherwood,  [77],  and  H.  S.  Van 
Duzer,  '75,  whose  energy  has  made 
effective  the  work  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  and  whose 
taste  in  the  decorations  and  in  the 
selection  of  furniture,  etc.,  for  the  new 
house  has  aroused  admiration  on  every 
hand,  our  new  house  is  all  that  we 
could  have  wished.  On  every  side,  is 
some  gift  from  an  interested  mem- 
ber ;  and  evidence  of  increasing  in- 
terest is  manifest  every  day. 

For  the  fifth  year  Mr.  £dward 
King,  '53,  had  been  chosen  president, 
with  the  same  little  cabinet  as  last 
year ;  Mr.  George  Blagden,  '56,  as 
vice-president ;  Mr.  Frederic  Crom- 
well, '63,  as  treasurer  ;  and  the  same 
secretary  as  before. 

Our  prospects  are  bright,  our  list 
of  proposals  is  growing ;  and  we  look 
forward  to  a  very  successful  future. 
Evert  J.  WendeU,  '82,  Sec. 


service,  and  then  spoke  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  work  for  the  Univer- 
sity. Mr.  Tiffany  told  us  of  his  own 
exceptionable  experience  in  having 
studied  at  Cambridge  under  four  Col- 
lege presidents,  —  Quincy,  Everett, 
Sparks,  and  Walker,  —  and  of  the  con- 
trasts among  them.  Dr.  Hosmer,  '55, 
the  President  of  the  Club,  was  re- 
quested to  express  their  felicitations  to 
President  Eliot,  and  this  was  done  by 
a  telegram.  The  material  entertain- 
ment was  not  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  new  Conunencement  regular 
tions. 

Henry  B.  WenzeU,  '76,  Sec 

NEW  YORK  CTTT. 

Our  year  has  been  unusually  pros- 
perous both  in  accessions  of  members 
and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  our  meet- 
ings. Until  the  last  one  in  June,  when 
we  formally  opened  the  new  club- 
house at  No.  27  West  44th  St.,  the 
meetings  were  held  in  our  old  home 
in  22d  St.  Each  one  seemed  more 
enthusiastic  than  the  last. 

The  dinner  on  Feb.  21,  at  Delmoni- 
oo's,  found  almost  two  hundred  men 
present;  and  President  King  received 
a  rousing  welcome  when  he  rose  for 
the  fourth  consecutive  time  as  the 
presiding  ofBcer  of  the  Club  at  the 
annual  feast.  In  the  absence  of  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  Mr.  Beaman,  '61,  spoke 
for  the  College.  Graceful  addresses 
were  also  made  by  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Brooks,  '67,  and  Collector  J.  T.  Kil- 
breth,  '63,  who  ever  since  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Club  has  filled  the 
chairmanship  of  our  committee  on 
admissions. 

The  Hon.  Henry  E.  Howland, 
LL.  B.,  '57,  who  responded  for  Tale, 
Mr.  Hugh  L.  Cole,  of  Princeton,  and 
President  Low,  of  Columbia,  each  re- 
ceived a  rousing  cheer  at  the  begin- 
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SBATTLB. 


The  Haryard  Clab  of  Seattle  held 
its  annual  meeting  at  the  Rainier 
Clab,  June  16,  1894.  The  following 
ofiBoen  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  :  Fres.,  Franklin  S.  Palmer,  *d6  ; 
yioe-pres.,  Rev.  D.  C.  Garrett,  '82  ; 
sec.  and  treas.,  €reorge  £.  Wright, 
'89.  The  Club  voted  that  Mr.  Joseph 
Shippen,  '60,  prepare  an  appropriate 
letter  of  congratulatipn  to  be  for- 
warded to  President  Eliot  as  a  token 
of  the  esteem  and  respect  in  which  he 
is  held  by  the  Harvard  Club  of  Seat- 
tle, and  congratulate  him  upon  the 
completion  of  the  25th  year  of  his 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  Har- 
vard as  its  president.  The  Rev.  D. 
C.  Garrett  acted  as  toastmaster,  and 
the  following  toasts  were  responded 
to  :  "  What  President  £liot  has  done 
for  Harvard  College,"  Mr.  Joseph 
Shippen ;  **  What  Harvard  College 
can  do  for  Education  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,"  Prof.  Mark  Baaey,  Jr.,  '90 ; 
''What  Harvard  College  can  do  for 
Religion  on  the  Pacific  Coast,"  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Elliott;  «The  University 
of  Washington  and  its  Prospects," 
Major  Jas.  R.  Hayden,  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Washington,  a  guest 
of  the  Club ;  ''The  Harvard  Club  in 
relation  to  the  Public  Schools  of  Seat- 
tle," Prof.  Barnard,  Superintendent 
of  the  Seattle  Schools,  a  guest  of  the 
Club  ;  «« Yale  and  Harvard,"  Mr.  W. 
A.  Peters,  a  guest  of  the  Club,  repre- 
senting Tale. — George  Hyde  Preston, 
TS,  has  recently  been  appointed  by 
Governor  McGraw,  a  regent  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  and  the 
Harvard  Club  feels  honored  that  one 
of  its  members  is  thus  enabled  to  ex- 
ert the  influence  of  Harvard  in  the 
policy  of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton. —  Mark  Bailey,  Jr.,  '90,  is  Pro- 


fessor of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington. 

There  are  at  present  more  alumni  of 
Harvard  in  Seattle  than  of  any  other 
single  eastern  college  or  university, 
although  only  one  alumnus  was  a  resi- 
dent of  this  State  at  the  time  he  en- 
tered Harvard,  viz. :  James  W.  Hall, 
['87].  He  entered  Harvard  from  Port 
Blakely,  Kitsap  County,  Wash.,  and 
still  resides  there.  The  next  meeting 
of  the  Club  will  be  in  January,  1895. 
L.  B.  Stedman,  '87,  Sec. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  CLASSES. 

1828. 
The  Peabody  Normal  College  cele- 
brated on  May  11  the  85th  birthday 
of  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  ; 
Miss  Grace  Thomas  read  a  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  and  the 
President  of  the  College  spoke  of 
his  services  to  that  institution.  —  On 
May  12  the  comer-stone  of  Winthrop 
College  for  girls,  at  Rock  Hill,  S.  C, 
was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
The  institution,  of  which  Mr.  Win- 
throp is  a  trustee,  is  named  for  him.  — 
John  Parker  Tarbell  died  in  Boston  on 
May  7 ;  he  was  bom  at  Cambridge, 
Aug.  30,  1807.  — The  Class  has  five 
survivors  out  of  53. 

1833. 
Waldo  Higgrinson,  Secretary  of  the 
Class,  died  at  his  home  in  Boston,  on 
May  4.  He  was  bom  in  Boston,  May 
1, 1814,  his  parents  being  Stephen  and 
Louisa  (Storrow)  Higginson.  He  at- 
tended the  private  school  kept  by  Wil- 
liam Wells  at  Cambridge,  the  Round 
Hill  School  at  Northampton,  and  the 
school  at  which  R.  W.  Emerson,  '21, 
was  an  instructor.  After  graduating 
from  Harvard,  he  spent  a  year  at  Al- 
exandria, Ya. ;  retuming,  he  studied 
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law  for  a  short  time,  and  then  took  up 
civil  eng^eering.  He  spent  the  smn- 
mer  of  1837  on  the  State  Railroad 
across  the  Alleghanies,  after  which  he 
became  assistant  engineer  on  the  East- 
em  Railroad,  between  Ipswich  and 
Newburyport.  After  four  years  he  be- 
came, in  1845,  the  agent  and  engineer 
of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  till 
1853,  when  he  was  stricken  with  pa- 
ralysis. This  brought  upon  him  a  pro- 
tracted illness,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  never  entirely  recovered. 
In  1856,  when  measurably  restored  to 
health,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
New  England  Railroad  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Co.  This  was  sustained  by  all 
the  best  railroads,  but  Mr.  Higginson 
became  persuaded  that  the  mutual 
principle  of  insurance  was  not  adapted 
to  railroads,  and  advised  its  abandon- 
ment. This  was  done,  and  the  affairs 
of  the  company  were  wound  up  with- 
out any  loss  to  those  insured.  He 
then  started  an  insurance  company 
for  manufacturing  establishments,  the 
"Arkwright,**  of  which  he  was  for 
many  years  the  president.  In  De- 
cember, 1854^  he  married  Mary  Da- 
vies,  daughter  of  William  Davies 
Sohier,  1805,  of  Boston.  Harvard 
gave  him  an  A.  M.  in  1856,  and  he 
served  the  University  as  an  Overseer 
from  1869  to  1873.  In  the  great  Bos- 
ton fire  of  1872  tl^e  Class  Records 
were  destroyed,  but  Mr.  Higginson 
made  every  effort  to  repair  the  loss, 
by  securing  duplicates  of  biographies, 
etc.  At  his  death,  the  Class  Records 
were  griyen  to  Dr.  G.  E.  Ellis,  who  has 
placed  them  in  the  College  Library. 
The  Class,  therefore,  has  no  secretary. 
Of  its  66  original  members,  only  7  sur- 
vive, 10  having  died  in  the  past  five 
years.  —  Ed. 


1835. 
Charles  H.  Parser,  Sec 

47  Tremont  St,  Borton. 
The  first  annual  report  of  the  EUiot 
City  Hospital  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  has 
been  lately  issued.  This  is  an  insti- 
tution founded  by  our  classmate,  John 
Henry  Elliot,  who,  on  March  29, 1892, 
deeded  to  the  city  of  Keene  a  valu- 
able property,  consisting  of  a  large 
dwelling  containing  eighteen  rooms, 
besides  those  required  for  housekeep- 
ing purposes  and  servants,  together 
with  barns  and  out-buildings,  all  in 
good  repair,  situated  on  a  central  lot 
which  contains  some  133,000  feet  of 
ground,  shaded  by  lofty  elms  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  lawn.  There  is  in  addi- 
tion a  large  attic,  which  has  been  fitted 
up  to  serve  as  a  dormitory  for  nurses. 
The  conditions  upon  which  this  prop- 
erty has  been  bestowed  are  that  it  shall 
be  maintained  as  a  hospital  under  cus- 
tomary rules  and  regulations;  and  in 
the  month  of  April,  following  the  deed 
of  conveyance  with  its  conditions,  it 
was  accepted  with  thanks  by  the  city 
councils  of  Keene,  and  measures  were 
immediately  adopted  to  complete  the 
organization  so  as  to  carry  into  effect 
as  soon  as  possible  the  benevolent 
wishes  of  the  founder.  Mr.  Elliot  in 
his  deed  of  conveyance  states  his  "  de- 
sire to  install  the  Samaritan  spirit  in 
his  native  place;"  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  notice  by  the  report  that  such  a 
good  spirit  has  been  awakened,  a  long 
list  of  contributions  towards  the  fitting 
up  and  furnishing  of  the  hospital  giv- 
ing evidence  of  the  interest  felt  by  the 
citizens  of  Keene.  An  act  has  also 
been  passed  by  the  State  Legislature 
which  authorizes  the  city  of  Keene 
to  appropriate  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$2,000  annually  in  aid  of  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  the  hospitaL 
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1840. 
JoHK  Capen,  Sec. 

6  WoroMtor  Sq.,  Boeton. 
Henry  Colman  Kimball  was  lost 
OTerboard  from  the  steamer  on  a  trip 
from  Boston  to  Philadelphia,  May  10, 
1894.  So  ends  the  life  of  one  who  by 
his  genial  disposition,  cnltiyated  tastes, 
and  refined  manners  was  a  general 
favorite,  not  only  tenderly  devoted  to 
his  family,  but  beloved  and  esteemed 
by  all  classes  of  society.  Graduating 
with  a  high  rank,  he  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, being  for  several  years  principal 
of  Westford  Academy,  and  later,  for 
about  ten  years,  of  Lancaster  Acad- 
emy, and  acquitting  himself  with  dis- 
tinction in  both  places.  He  subse- 
quently removed  to  Stoughton,  Mass., 
where  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  had 
been  elected  for  the  twentieth  year  in 
succession  as  Town  Clerk.  At  a  me- 
morial service  on  May  17,  in  the 
church  at  Stoughton,  affectionate  tes- 
timony was  borne  to  the  great  value  of 
his  services  to  the  town  and  to  his 
worth  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

1842. 
Db.  Akdbew  D.  Blanohabd,  Sec, 

91  Hillside  Ave.,  Melrooe. 
The  Class  reunion  was  held  on  Com- 
mencement in  Little's  Block,  as  the 
edict  of  the  Corporation  placed  us  out- 
side of  the  College  Yard.  There  were 
present,  out  of  nineteen  survivors, 
Blanchard,  Brooks,  Capen,  Davis,  Lin- 
coln, Nichols,  Phillips,  and  H.  Lin- 
coln, a  temporary  member.  The  occa^ 
sion  was  eminently  social,  without 
formality. 

1843. 
Hon.  W.  a.  Riohabdson,  Sec. 

Court  of  Clalmi,  WMhington,  D.  0. 
Judge    Richardson    has    been   ap- 


pointed Professor  Emeritus  in  €reorge- 
town  College,  where  for  fifteen  years 
he  has  taught  statutory  law  and  legal 
maxims.  Ed.  —  Charles  A.  Dana,  who 
has  been  spending  several  months  in 
Europe,  is  on  his  way  home. 

1844. 
Edwabd  Whselwrioht,  Sec. 

22  OhertDiH  Bt,  Bortoo. 
The  Class  had  their  usual  meeting 
on  Commencement  Day,  their  50th  an- 
niversary, at  7  Holworthy.  Nineteen 
members  were  present,  out  of  a  total 
of  28  survivors.  Copies  of  a  memoir 
of  Francis  Parkman,  written  for  the 
Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts  by 
the  Class  Secretary,  were  distributed 
to  those  present.  A  majority  of  those 
who  came  to  the  meeting  also  attended 
the  alumni  dinner  in  Memorial  Hall, 
where  Leverett  Saltonstall  **  spoke  for 
the  Class." 

1848. 
Pbof.  Thomas  H.  Chandlbb,  Sec. 

161  Newbury  St.,  Boston. 
Walter  Patterson  Tillman,  who  died 
at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  was  bom  in 
that  city  Aug.  9, 1828.  After  gradu- 
ating— he  was  one  of  the  Class  Mar- 
shals —  he  went  into  business,  but  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  in  the 
spring  of  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company 
H  of  the  30th  N.  Y.  Volunteers.  Li 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Aug. 
30, 1862,  he  received  a  severe  bullet- 
wound  in  the  head.  Early  in  1863  he 
was  acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General 
in  the  "  Iron  Brigade,"  commanded  at 
different  times  by  Grcnerals  Phelps,  Au- 
gur, and  Keyes.  The  staff  of  this  bri- 
gade presented  to  him,  in  recognition 
of  his  bravery,  a  gold  Greek  cross, 
having  on  the  reverse  the  names  of 
the  battles  in  which  he  was  engaged: 
Falmouth,  Gainesvillci  Mftnwsas  Plain, 
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Soath  Monntftin,  Sulphur  Springs, 
Groveton,  Antietftm,  Fredericksburg, 
Cbancellorsrille.  He  was  mustered 
out  of  the  seryioe  in  June,  1863.  In 
1869  he  went  to  Japan  as  agent  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Co.,  where  he  remained 
for  five  years,  having  his  headquarters 
at  Yokohama  and  Nagasaki  Return- 
ing, he  settled  at  Troj,  where  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Ellen  A.  Freeman,  Oct  24, 
1878.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Loyal 
Legion.  —  The  annual  Class  dinner 
was  held  at  the  Parker  House  on  Com- 
mencement Day,  and  although  only 
four  members  were  present  they  had 
an  enjoyable  reunion. 

1852. 
H.  G.  Denny,  Sec, 

HamUton  Nat.  Bank,  Boston. 
On  Commencement  Day,  at  the  an- 
nual business  meeting  at  Weld  2,  G. 
H.  Fisher  presided^  and  S.  L.  Thorn- 
dike  was  reelected  a  member  of  the 
Class  Committee  for  three  years.  The 
yearly  dinner  took  place  in  the  eyen- 
ing  at  Young's  Hotel,  eleven  members 
being  present,  and  D.  W.  Cheever 
presiding.  Five  hours  passed  pleas- 
antly at  table.  —  D.  W.  Cheever  has 
lately  published  "Lectures  on  Sur- 
gery," inscribed  to  thirty-three  medi- 
cal classes.  —  J.  H.  Choate  left  for  a 
short  time  his  position  as  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Constitutional 
Convention  at  Albany  to  present  at 
the  dinner  of  the  alumni  to  President 
Eliot  the  gold  medal  which  commem- 
orates his  twenty-five  years  of  official 
service.  —  D.  W.  Cheever  and  J.  B. 
Thayer  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
on  Commencement  Day.  —  May  11  H. 
G.  Denny  was  chosen  treasurer  of  the 
Boston  Library  Society,  which  this 
year  completes  the  first  century  of  its 
corporate  existence,  having  been  or- 
ganised in  1792,  and  incorporated  in 


1794.  —  C.  £.  Stedman  has  been  spend- 
ing the  summer  and  practicing  his  pro- 
fession at  Manchester,  Mass.  —  Word 
has  been  received  of  the  death  of  R. 
M.  Williams  at  Hastings,  Neb.,  May 
14, 1892,  after  an  operation  for  cancer. 

1854. 
David  H.  Cooudoe,  Sec. 

32  Pemberton  Sq.,  Borton. 
To  celebrate  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  graduation  of  the  Class,  the 
Secretary  issued  on  Commencement  a 
Report,  the  first  that  the  Class  has 
had.  It  contains  brief  sketches  of  the 
91  graduate  and  of  the  7  temporary 
members.  Of  the  former  40,  and  of 
the  latter  3  have  died.  Twenty  men 
served  in  the  U.  S.  army  or  navy  dur- 
ing the  Rebellion,  viz. :  Curtis,  Sav- 
age, Groodwin,  Lowell,  Potter,  Sewall, 
Hayden,  Hubbell,  J.  W.  Ames,  Bige- 
low,  Dana,  Dorr,  Jeffries,  Lothrop, 
Paine,  Swift,  W.  Thomdike,  Tucker, 
Wells,  and  Dickson.  Eight  were  in 
the  Confederate  service,  viz.:  Marmar 
duke,  Gary,  Rhett,  AUston,  Gaillard, 
J.  C.  Johnston,  W.  Johnston,  and  Mc- 
Lemore.  Lowell,  Goodwin,  Hubbell, 
Allston,  and  Savage  died  during  the 
war,  the  first  two  in  battle.  Among 
the  members  of  the  Class  who  have 
been  prominent  are  H.  H.  Fumess,  the 
editor  of  Shakespeare,  £.  D.  Hayden, 
who  served  two  terms  in  Congress,  W. 
S.  Peny,  bishop  of  Iowa,  T.  H.  Saf- 
ford,  the  astronomer,  Henry  Van 
Brunt,  the  arohitect,  W.  W.  Warren, 
member  of  Congress,  Dr.  B.  J.  Jef- 
fries, and  6.  B.  Wlnship,  whose  exhi- 
bitions of  strength  were  widely  com- 
mented on  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
The  Secretary  has  had  no  news  from 
F.  H.  Griggs,  J.  A.  Holmes,  Theodore 
Long,  C.  E.  Stetson,  and  L.  J.  Wyeth. 
Charles  Russell  Lowell  led  the  Class 
in  scholarship. 
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The  following  aooomit  of  Class  Day, 
June  23,  1854^  will  interest  younger 
gradoates:  ''It  rained  early  in  the 
morning.  About  9  o'clock  the  rain 
ceased,  but  the  sky  was  dondy  during 
the  day.  The  state  of  the  weather 
prevented  dancing  on  the  green,  much 
to  the  disappointment  of  the  Class. 
At  10  o'clock  the  Class  assembled, 
and  marched  to  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Sparks  [who  had  resigned  the  Presi- 
dency the  previous  year],  where  three 
cheers  were  given  for  Mrs.  Sparks ; 
from  thence  to  a  room  in  University 
Hall,  where  appropriate  selections 
from  the  Bible  were  read,  and  a  prayer 
offered  by  the  Class  Chaplain,  Wad- 
leigh.  After  this  they  went  to  Dr. 
Walker's  house,  where  they  partook 
of  some  refreshments.  At  12  o'clock, 
as  escort  to  the  President  and  Faculty, 
they  marched  to  the  Chapel,  where 
the  oration  and  poem  were  delivered 
and  the  ode  sung.  Winthrop's  oration 
gave  general  satisfaction,  and  Pres- 
ton's poem  was  amusing  and  witty.  In 
the  afternoon  there  was  dancing  in 
Harvard  Hall.  At  half  past  six  the 
Class  danced  round  the  Tree,  sang 
'Auld  Lang  Syne,'  cheered  the  col- 
lege officers  and  buildings,  and  sepa- 
rated. A  soiree  at  President  Walker's 
in  the  evening  closed  the  public  fes- 
tivities of  the  day.  Many  of  the  Class, 
however,  had  social  meetings  at  their 
room  in  the  evening,  at  which  the  ut- 
most jollity  and  good  humor  pre- 
vailed."—Ed. 

Bishop  Perry  received  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  at  Dublin  University  on  June 
29.  —  H.  H.  Fumess  received  the 
LL.  D.  degree  at  Harvard  on  June  27. 
—  Prof.  £dward  Graham  Daves  died 
on  Aug.  1,  at  a  hospital  in  Boston, 
after  undergoing  a  surgical  operation. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  Major  John 
Daves,  an  officer  of  the  North  Caro- 


lina line  in  the  Revolutionary  army, 
and  was  bom  at  New  Berne,  N.  C, 
March  31,  1833.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in 
1856,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Baltunore,  but 
never  practiced.  In  1867  he  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Greek  in  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  where  he  remained 
five  years.  He  then  passed  ten  years 
in  Europe,  attending  lectures  at  Bonn 
University  and  keeping  a  private 
school  at  Yevey.  On  his  return  to 
America  he  became  a  lecturer  at  the 
Peabody  Institute  in  Baltimore,  and 
took  high  rank  as  a  Shakespearean 
scholar.  Through  his  influence  a  mon- 
ument to  the  heroes  of  the  Maryland 
Line  was  erected  on  the  Guilford  bat- 
tlefield, North  Carolina.  He  also  or- 
ganized a  company  for  the  purchase 
and  preservation  of  old  Fort  Raleigh, 
on  Roanoke  Island. 

1855. 
Edwin  H.  Abbot,  Sec. 

00  State  St.,  Boston. 
The  annual  Class  dinner  was  served 
at  the  Revere  House  on  Commence- 
ment eve.  Thirteen  members  were 
present,  and  forty-four  answers  were 
received  to  the  Secretary's  notice. 
Sanborn  presided,  and  the  gathering 
was  as  usual  very  informaL  Next 
year  being  our  fortieth  anniversary,  it 
is  hoped  that  special  effort  will  be 
made  by  distant  men  to  attend.  The 
official  prohibition  of  the  mild  refresh- 
ment which  we  have  enjoyed  during 
the  past  thirty-seven  years  diminished 
the  attendance  at  our  room,  Stoughton 
20,  during  the  day.  Five  o'clock  tea 
is  regularly  served  for  the  Class  after 
the  Alumni  Dinner,  on  the  old  Arsenal 
grounds,  and  the  Class  probably  will 
hereafter  camp  there  through  the  en- 
tire day.  —  Henry  L.  Higginson,  who 
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has  been  chosen  commander  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  of  Massachusetts,  is  to 
be  treasurer  of  Badcliffe  College. — 
R.  T.  Paine  is  again  president  of  the 
American  Peace  Society.  —  In  June 
a  memorial  to  the  late  Bishop  Phillips 
Brooks  was  erected  at  St.  Margaret's 
Church,  Westminster,  London,  by  vol- 
untary subscriptions.  It  is  on  the  sec- 
ond window  of  the  south  aisle,  and  is 
a  scene  in  opiu  sectUe  work,  represent- 
ing Chnst's  command,  <*Feed  my 
Sheep."  The  artists  were  the  Messrs. 
Powell,  of  Whitefriars.  The  foUow- 
ing  quatrain  in  Latin  elegiacs  was 
written  as  an  inscription  for  the 
window  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury :  — 

**  Ferridiu  eloqoiOf  Mora  f ortiadmns  arte 
Suadeodi  graTiboa  Tera  Deumqae  Tirit, 
Quaereria  ad  tedem  populari  Tooe  regendam, 
Qaaererifl— ad  aedem  rapte  domamqae  DeL" 

1859. 
Prof.  C.  J.  White,  Sec. 

Ck>loiiial  Club,  Cambridge. 
There  were  19  classmates  present 
at  our  dinner  at  the  Union  Club,  Bos- 
ton, on  June  26.  Ricketson  presided, 
and  speeches  were  made  by  Abbot, 
Balch,  Chancy,  Chauncey,  Duncan, 
Ely,  McKenzie,  Newell,  Rumrill,  F. 
H.  Swan,  and  W.  W.  Swan.  — Prof. 
J.  C.  Gray  received  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  from  Yale  Uniyersity  in  June. 

1860. 
Dr.  S.  W.  Driver,  Sec. 

Farwell  PL,  Cambridge. 
At  a  meeting  held  in  Holworthy  2, 
on  Commencement,  the  Class  chose  C. 
A.  Humphreys  Chairman,  and  S.  W. 
Driver  Secretary.  The  Treasurer, 
Col.  H.  S.  Russell,  made  his  report, 
showing  a  balance  of  $1,046.00  ;  ac- 
cepted. The  Chairman  notified  the 
Class  that  our  beloved  Secretary,  Dr. 


Frank  M.  Weld,  had  died  since  our 
last  meeting ;  and  he  called  for  the 
nomination  of  a  new  secretary.  C. 
H.  Hall  nominated  S.  W.  Driver; 
Spanlding  seconded  the  nomination ; 
Driver  declined  the  nomination  in 
favor  of  George  H.  Whittemore,  who 
absolutely  refused  to  serve,  and  Driver 
accepted  and  was  unanimously  chosen 
Secretary.  Spanlding  moved  that  the 
chairman,  Humphreys,  be  appointed  to 
write  a  letter  to  Mrs.  F.  M.  Weld,  ex- 
pressing the  sympathy  of  the  Class 
with  her  in  her  loss  ;  it  was  so  voted, 
and  the  meeting  then  adjourned.  No- 
thing besides  lemonade  and  apollo- 
naris  was  served  as  drink  at  the  room. 
The  Class  Committee  at  this  time 
consists  of  Henry  S.  Russell,  Thomas 
Sherwin,  and  Stephen  Wm.  Driver.  — 
Henry  A.  Clapp  has  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  for  scholar- 
ship in  Shakespeare  ;  a  well-earned 
degree  of  which  the  Class  were  proud. 
—  There  were  present  at  the  room 
thirteen  members ;  at  the  exercises 
and  not  at  the  room,  three, — sixteen 
in  all.  —  Dr.  S.  G.  Webber  has  been 
appointed  Professor  of  Neurology  at 
Tufts  College.  —  Joseph  Shippen  read 
Lowell's  *' Commemoration  Ode"  at 
the  Memorial  Day  exercises  at  Seattle, 
Wash.  —  Gen.  C.  A.  Whittier  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Boston  Ele- 
vated R.  R.  Co. 

1861. 
Rev.  J.  Edward  Wright,  Sec. 

Montpeller,  Yt 
The  Class  Dinner  was  enjoyed  on 
June  26,  at  the  Union  Club;  Hackett 
presided,  and  23  members  were  pres- 
ent. Letters  were  read  from  several 
absentees,  and  Powers  sent  a  photo- 
graph of  his  family,  which  doubtless 
gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  photo- 
graph project  started  last  year.    Thir- 
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ty-five  have  agreed  to  exchange  an- 
monnted  pictures,  and  it  is  expected 
that  such  arrangements  will  be  made 
that  those  living  in  Boston  and  vicin- 
ity can  advantageonsly  nnite  in  em- 
ploying the  same  artist.  Of  this,  far- 
ther information  may  be  expected 
from  the  Secretary.  The  speeches 
made  at  the  dinner  were  quite  in- 
formal. The  fact  that  the  names  of 
two  of  the  Class,  Beaman  and  Hardy, 
appeared  on  the  ofiBoial  ballot  for 
Overseers,  did  not  escape  notice  ;  and 
Hallowell  improved  the  occasion  to 
advocate  earnestly  the  placing  of  a 
woman  upon  the  Board,  nominating 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Agassiz.  —  Among 
the  letters  read  was  one  from  John- 
son, who  died  four  days  later,  June 
30,  at  Spring  Valley,  111.  The  Rev. 
Alfred  Perry  Johnson  was  bom  in 
Bedford,  April  3,  1836.  He  worked 
his  own  way  through  College,  with 
some  aid  from  friends,  taught  a  pri- 
vate school  in  Mont  Clair,  N.  J.,  a 
year,  and  in  August,  1863,  enlisted  as 
a  private  in  Company  F  of  the  Forty- 
Fourth  Mass.,  a  nine  months'  regi- 
ment, whose  term  of  service  was  spent 
in  North  Carolina.  Returning  home 
unharmed,  he  pursued  a  three  years' 
course  in  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, graduating  in  1866.  He  then 
went  West  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society, 
and  began  his  life's  work  in  charge  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Paola, 
Ran.  His  subsequent  pastorates  were 
in  Woodstock,  HI.,  Platteville,  Wis., 
-~  where  he  remained  nearly  fourteen 
years,  —  Springfield,  Mo.,  Joplin,  Mo., 
and  Spring  Valley,  HI.  His  last  en- 
gagement began  in  Oct.,  1892.  He 
married,  in  1867,  Miss  Terrie  Shiveley, 
of  Marion,  Ind.,  who  survives  him, 
with  two  of  their  three  children,  a 
married  daughter  and  a  son.    His  ill- 


ness lasted  only  about  three  days  ; 
and  after  a  Sunday  funeral  in  the 
church  in  which  he  himself  had 
preached  impressively  on  the  preced- 
ing Sunday  from  the  words  :  ''And 
Enoch  walked  with  Grod  :  and  he  was 
not ;  for  Grod  took  him,"  his  body  was 
borne  to  Marion,  Ind.,  for  buriaL  — 
Beaman  was  reelected  on  Commence- 
ment Day  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers. — Bowditehhas  relinquished 
the  duties  of  Dean  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  but  retains  his  pro- 
fessorship.— Hale  moves  his  school  this 
fall  to  a  more  desirable  situation,  86 
Beacon  St.,  Boston,  opposite  the  Pub- 
lic Garden.  —  Hardy  has  been  chosen 
one  of  the  Trustees  of  Wellesley  Col- 
lege. 

1863. 
Akthur  Lincoln,  Sec, 

63  Stete  St,  Borton. 
Twenty-eight  members  of  the  Class 
met  in  Cambridge  on  Conmiencement. 
—  John  Fiske  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  having  previously 
been  made  a  Doctor  of  Letters  by  the 
University  of  Penn.  —  A.  J.  Bailey 
has  been  reappointed  City  Solicitor  of 
Boston.  —  Arthur  Lincoln  is  a  trustee 
of  the  Mass.  State  Library. 

1864. 
Dr.  Wm.  L.  Richardson,  Sec. 

2125  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston. 
There  was  a  business  meeting  of  the 
Class  at  Thayer  31,  on  Commence- 
ment. —  Thirty  members  attended  the 
dinner  at  Young's  Hotel,  where  the 
Secretary  presided.  —  Grov.  Green- 
halge  has  appointed  Woodward  Emery 
on  the  Mass.  Harbor  and  Land  Com- 
mission. —  E.  P.  Seaver  has  been  re- 
elected superintendent  of  the  Boston 
Public  Schools,  and  also  a  Harvard 
Overseer.  —  H.  H.  Sprague  is  a  trustee 
of  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 
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1865. 
T.  FRAinc.  Brownell,  Sec. 

120  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The  Class,  as  usnaly  oooupied  Hol- 
worthy  10  on  Commenoement.  The 
following  members  were  present:  J. 
Q.  A.  Brackett,  T.  F.  Brownell,  J.  R. 
Chadwick,  J.  W.  Churchill,  W.  B. 
Durant,  W.  A.  French,  D.  S.  Green- 
ough,  P.  T.  Jackson,  C.  J.  Lincoln, 
G.  H.  Mifflin,  G.  F.  Osgood,  W.  Rotch, 
M.  S.  Snow,  G.  D.  Williams,  and  H. 
B.  Williams.  G.  H.  Mifflin  was  a 
marshal  on  Commencement. — J.  R. 
Chadwick  was  one  of  the  candidates  for 
the  Board  of  Overseers  on  the  official 
ticket,  bat  failed  of  an  election. — 
J.  W.  Chnrohill  was  elected  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege Alumni  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting  this  year.  — J.  O.  Hoyt,  with 
his  family,  and  Prof.  A.  R.  Leeds 
sailed  for  Europe  June  20.  —  Wm. 
Rotch  has  been  elected  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Cleyeland,  Canton 
and  Southern  R.  R.  Co. 

1866. 
Charles  £.  Stratton,  Sec, 

68  DoTonahlre  Bt,  Boston. 
Twenty-nine  members  of  the  Class 
enjoyed  Conmiencement  most  pleas- 
antly at  the  house  of  their  classmate, 
Dr.  W.  G.  Farlow,  No.  24  Quincy  St., 
Cambridge.  —  E.  W.  Emerson  expects 
to  remain  abroad  with  his  family 
another  year. 

1867. 
Francis  H.  Lincoln,  Sec. 

60  Deronahin  St.,  Boston. 
The  Class  met  at  Hollis  3  on  Com- 
mencement. —  Dr.  E.  W.  Cushing  has 
been  appointed  Professor  of  Gynae- 
cology at  Tufts  College.  —  W.  G.  Peck- 
ham  has  gone  to  England  to  study  the 
law  of  rapid  transit,  and  carries  a  let- 


ter from  the  administration  at  Wash- 
ington.   Princeton    has   elected  him 
to  the  *'  Cliosophic  **  Society,  and  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  to  the 
<< Dialectic"  Society.  — L  B.  Braman 
has  returned  to  Boston  and  reopened 
an  office  for  business,  while  still  re- 
taining his  New  York  office.  —  Edward 
Jackson  Lowell  died  after  a  short  ill- 
ness at  Cotuit  on  May  11.    He  was 
bom  at  Boston,  Oct.  18,  1845.    He 
made  two  trips  to  Europe,  in  1867 
and  1868,  and  then  for  a  short  time 
he  went  into  business  in  Boston  with 
Hills,  Turner  &  Harmon.    Taking  up 
the  study  of  law,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  June,  1872,  and  practiced 
for  two  years     Ftom  1879  to  1883, 
he  was  again  in  Europe  with  his  fam- 
ily.   During  the  past  fifteen  years  he 
devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits. 
Among  his  works  are  "The  United 
States  of  America,  1775-82,  their  Po- 
litical Struggles  and  Relations  with 
Europe,"   1888;  **A  Liberal  Educa- 
tion," Atlantic  Monthly,   Jan.,   1888; 
"The    Life    of    Benvenuto   Cellini," 
Scribner's,  Oct.,  1889;  **  The  Eve  of  the 
French  Revolution,"  —  his  most  im- 
portant book,  — 1892.    Shortly  before 
his  death  he  read  an  essay  on  Tenny- 
son before  the  American  Academy. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Boston  Athe- 
naeum, 1885 ;  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  examine  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  1885;  member  of  the  Mass. 
Historical  Society,  1884 ;    American 
Historical  Association,  1886;  N.  T. 
Historical  Society,  1886;    Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  1886;  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,    1887 ;   Military 
Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts, 
1888.    He  contributed  chapter  1  to 
▼oL  vii  of  Winsor's  **  Narrative  and 
Critical    History   of  America."     He 
married  Mary  W.  Groodrich,  Jan.  4, 
1868,  by  whom  he  had  three  children; 
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After  her  death  he  married  a  second 
time  £lizabeth  G.  Jones,  Jane  19, 
1877. 

1871. 
Albert  M.  Barnes,  Sec. 

88  0«ntna  street,  BoifeoiL 
The  Class  met  in  Holworthy  12, 
as  nsoal,  and  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing adopted  a  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Greorge  Richards  Minot,  who 
died  during  the  past  year. — James 
Lowell,  son  of  Edward  Burnett,  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  this  year,  the 
first  Class  descendant  to  reoeive  the 
degree  of  A.  B.->H.  H.  D.  Peiroe 
has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the 
U.  S.  legation  at  St.  Petersburg. — 
Morgan  Rotch  is  a  director  of  the 
Cleveland,  Canton  and  Southern  R.  R. 
Co.  —  Bishop  William  LAwrenoe  is  a 
yioe-president  of  the  American  Peace 
Society. 

1872. 
A.  L.  Lincoln,  Jr.,  Sec. 

18  p.  O.  8q.,  Borton. 

The  Secretary  has  issued  his  Sixth 
Report,  embracing  the  years  1885-94. 
Of  113  graduates  the  Class  has  lost 
20 ;  of  32  temporary  members,  5  are 
dead;  73  regular  members  and  8  tem- 
porary members  have  married,  and 
173  children  have  been  bom.  The 
Secretary  lacks  the  address  of  N. 
Altrocchi,  Arthur  Burgess,  C.  W. 
Chase,  C.  C.  Felton,  W.  C.  French, 
and  £.  £.  Waters.  The  Class  Fund 
amounts  to  $4,199.05,  besides  which 
S785  in  subscriptions  have  not  been 
paid.  The  deaths  of  the  past  nine 
years  "include  two  of  our  marshals 
[Gambrill  and  R.  S.  Russell],  the 
chairman  of  the  Class  Committee  [P. 
C.  Severance],  and  one  of  our  leading 
schokrs  [Winn].^  —  £d. 

The  Rev.  John  Cotton  Brooks  has 


been  chosen  Archdeacon  for  the  coun- 
ties of  Hampden,  Hampshire,  Frank- 
lin, and  Berkshire,  Mass.  —  Hie  term 
of  G.  F.  Babbitt,  as  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Board  of  Health,  has  been  pro- 
longed.— Grov.  Greenhalge  has  ap- 
pointed John  F.  Brown  to  be  a  justice 
of  the  municipal  court  of  Boston. — 
The  twelfth  annual  dinner  was  given 
at  the  University  Club,  Boston,  Com- 
mencement evening,  June  27  ;  An- 
drew presided,  and  the  Secretary  pre- 
sented his  Sixth  (printed)  Report. 
The  occasion  was  informal,  and  a  very 
pleasant  evening  was  passed  in  talking 
and  singing.  Since  the  Report  was 
published,  the  Secretary  has  heard 
from  Charlemagne  Tower,  Jr.,  now  in 
Santa  Barbara,  CaL  He  was  married 
in  Oakland,  California,  Feb.  8,  1888, 
to  Helen  Smith,  daughter  of  G.  Frank 
Smith  and  Susan  Rising  Smith.  He 
has  four  children:  Charlemagne,  bom 
March  19, 1889;  GeofErey,  bom  July  1, 
1890;  Roderick,  bom  Oct  21,  1892; 
and  Helen,  bom  June  27,  1894.  He 
remained  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Buluth  and  Lron  Range 
Railroad  Co.  and  Managing  Director 
of  the  Minnesota  Lron  Co.  until  the 
autunm  of  1887.  At  that  time  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia  and  took  the 
vice-presidency  of  the  Finance  Co.  of 
Pennsylvania;  he  became  president  of 
that  company  shortly  afterwards,  and 
retained  that  position  until  1891,  when 
he  resigned  to  go  to  Europe.  He  spent 
most  of  the  year  1891  abroad.  Since 
his  return  to  America  he  has  not 
been  in  active  business,  though  he  is 
connected  with  affairs  through  his 
relations  with  several  railroad  and 
mining  companies,  in  which  he  is  di- 
rector. He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  mean  time 
he  has  been  devoting  himself  to  study. 
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especially  of  Amerioan  History,  and 
he  has  now  in  press  with  Messrs.  J. 
B.  Lippinoott  Co.  a  narrative  to  be 
published  next  autumn,  entitled  **  The 
Marquis  de  La  Fayette  in  the  Ameri- 
oan fieyolution,  with  Some  Account  of 
the  Attitude  of  France  toward  the  War 
of  Independence;''  in  two  Tolumes. 
He  is  a  yice-president  of  the  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Pennsylyania.  He  re- 
ceived from  Lafayette  College  at  its 
Commencement  this  year  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  LL.  D.  His  residenoe 
is  243  S.  18th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1874. 
George  P.  Sanqer,  Sec. 

940  Exchange  BnUding^  Boston. 

The  Secretary  issued  his  Sixth  Re- 
port on  Commencement.  Of  164 
graduates,  147  survive,  and  of  45  tem- 
porary members,  34  survive ;  113  of 
the  graduates  and  21  of  the  non-grad- 
uates have  married  ;  the  former  have 
had  249  children  (147  sons  and  102 
daughters),  the  latter  have  had  46  chil- 
dren (25  sons  and  21  daughters).  Of 
the  living  graduates,  46  are  lawyers, 
32  in  business,  20  doctors,  19  teachers, 
6  ministers,  3  journalists,  2  each  farm- 
ers, students,  and  lecturers,  1  each 
musician,  actor,  and  artist,  while  4  are 
in  the  Chinese  Customs  Service.  — 
The  Secretary  lacks  the  address  of 
M.  J.  McCann,  who  has  made  no  report 
since  graduation.  —  George  L  Haven, 
who  mysteriously  disappeared  in  1885, 
is  now  placed  among  the  deceased 
members  of  the  Class.  —  The  ad- 
dresses of  the  following  temporary 
members  are  not  known :  W.  J.  L. 
Crane,  F.  C.  Fallon,  H.  P.  Fetridge, 
andB.  C.Beed.^ED. 

The  Class  dinner  on  the  occasion  of 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  gradua- 
tion took  place  at  Young's  Hotel  in 
Boston  on  the  evening  of  June  26. 


Seventy-six  of  the  Class  were  present. 
A*  G.  Hodges  presided,  and  music  was 
furnished  by  the  Boston  Cadet  Orches- 
tra. Informal  speeches  only  were  in- 
dulged in,  and  the  singing  was  in 
charge  of  Arthur  Foote  as  chorister. 

—  Dr.  C.  M.  Green  was  appointed  in 
June  Assistant  Ptef  essor  of  Obstetrics 
at  the  Harvard  Medical  SchooL 

1876. 
Warren  A.  Reed,  Sec. 

Brookton. 
Classmates  and  others  who  knew 
and  appreciated  the  sterling  qualities 
and  disting^uished  reputation  of  Theo- 
dore C.  Pease,  late  Bartlet  Professor 
of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  who  died  so  soon 
after  his  appointment,  will  find  a 
sketch  of  his  useful  life  and  a  selec- 
tion from  his  writings  in  prose  and 
verse  in  a  volume  recently  published 
by  Houghton,  MifBiin  &  Co.,  entitled 
**  The  Christian  Ministry,  Its  Present 
Claim  and  Attraction,  and  other  writ- 
ings, by  Theodore  C.  Pease.*'  An 
excellent  portrait  of  Pease  makes  the 
frontispiece  to  the  volume.  —  Augus- 
tus Whiting,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Class  until  junior  year,  died  suddenly 
in  Newport,  R.  I.,  July  23,  1894. 
Since  leaving  college  he  has  resided 
in  New  York  city  and  in  Newport, 
and  has  been  prominent  in  coaching 
matters.  —  Hemenway  was  elected 
Overseer  on  Commencement,  receiv- 
ing the  largest  number  of  votes  cast. 

—  The  Class  met  at  51  Thayer. 

1876. 
Col.  W.  L.  Chase,  Sec 

233  State  St.,  Borton. 
Thirty-six  members  of  the  Class  at- 
tended the  dinner  at  the  Revere  House 
the  evening  before    Commencement. 
Moody  presided.   Informal  speeches 
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were  made  bj  W.  L.  Chsae,  Ernst, 
Stimsoiiy  Thwing,  Wambaagh,  and  £. 
M.  Wheelwright.  —  The  osual  busi- 
ness meeting  was  held  in  23  Stongh- 
ton  at  noon,  on  Commencement.  —  £. 
M.  Wheelwright  has  been  reappointed 
City  Architect  of  Boston.  —  Harooart 
Amory  has  been  elected  a  director  of 
the  State  Street  Safe  Deposit  and 
Trust  Co.  —  CoL  John  T.  Wheel- 
wright  has  resigned  from  the  Board 
of  Gas  and  Electric  light  Commis- 
sioners. —  Capt.  N.  A.  Thompson,  A. 
D.  C.  Staff,  2d  Brigade,  M.  V.  M.,  has 
resigned.  —  The  friends  and  patients 
of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Pratt  Strong, 
contributed  the  sum  of  ^750,  to 
found  a  memorial  scholarship  in  the 
Harvard  Medical  SchooL  This  sum 
was  given  to  the  University  on  March 
14»  1894,  —  the  anniversary  of  Dr. 
Strong's  death, —  with  the  request  that 
9100  of  the  income  shall  be  used  each 
jear  as  a  gratuity  to  some  poor  and 
worthy  medical  student.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  income  and  any  fur- 
ther contributions  will  be  added  to 
the  principal  until  it  reaches  the  sum 
4xf  95,000. 

1877. 
John  F.  Tyler,  See. 

5  Tramoot  St.,  Botton. 
The  Class  met  as  usual  at  14  Hol- 
worthy  on  Commencement  Day,  about 
forty  being  present.  The  financial 
report  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 
Parker,  Famsworth,  and  Sawyer  were 
reelected  an  auditing  committee,  and 
it  was  voted  to  postpone  the  publica- 
tion of  the  next  Class  report  until  '97. 
There  will  be  a  dinner  in  '96. 

1878. 
Job.  C.  Whitnet,  See. 

Box  8678,  Boston. 

William  Ethan  Allen  died  at  Woroes- 
TOL.ni.— NO.  9.  9 


ter,  Nov.  7,  1893.  —  The  Class,  at 
its  annual  meeting  on  Commencement, 
voted  to  have  two  smoke  talks  the 
coming  season,  passed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  committees  that  had  had  charge 
of  the  smoke  talks  in  the  past  season, 
and  voted  to  appoint  the  same  com- 
mittees again,  Greo.  H.  Browne,  H.  S. 
Nash,  and  W.  K.  Blodgett  for  the 
first,  and  P.  C.  Knapp,  B.  N.  Johnson, 
and  H.  H.  Roberts  for  the  second, 
with  power  to  each  committee  to  fill 
vacancies.  —  A.  H.  Allen  has  edited 
*<  Bulletin  of  i)ie  Bureau  of  Rolls  and 
Library  of  the  Department  of  State 
No.  2 ;  Calendar  of  Correspondence 
of  James  Monroe,"  and  "Catalogue 
of  the  Papers  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress." — £.  T.  Chamberlain  is  making 
the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Naviga- 
tion mean  something.  —  Philip  C. 
Knapp  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  American  Neurological  Associa^ 
tion  as  successor  to  Barney  Sachs.  — 
Dr.  Alfred  Worcester  is  chairman  of 
the  Waltham  Board  of  Health.  —  Dr. 
Charles  Harrington  has  been  reap- 
pointed by  Mayor  Matthews  inspector 
of  milk  and  vinegar  at  Boston* 

1879. 
Fbanoib  Auct,  See. 

Baibao,N.T. 
•  About  seventy-five  members  at- 
tended the  Class  Dinner  at  Young's 
Hotel,  Meyer  presiding.  It  was  pro- 
nounced the  most  enjoyable  we  ever 
had.  J.  T.  Coolidge  designed  the 
menu  cards.  —  6.  H.  Burrill  is  now 
pastor  of  a  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at 
Ckverack,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y.  — J.  McD. 
Gardiner  received  his  A.  B.  out  of 
course  on  Commencement  —  The  ad- 
dress of  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Wells  is  Uni- 
versity  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  —  In  June,  Rindge  visited  Cam^ 
bridge  for  the  first  time  since  he  gave 
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to  the  dtj  the  City  Hall,  Manual 
Trainiiig  School,  etc.,  gifts  of  a  value 
of  at  least  9600,000.  He  had  a  pub- 
lic leoeptioii  by  the  Cambridge  gov- 
emment  —  Frof  .  F.  W.  Taussig  takes 
his  sabbatical  year  in  1891-95. 

1881. 
Db.  Chableb  R.  Sakorb  See. 

3040  WMbington  Are.,  Bt  Looia,  Mo. 
The  Class  dined  at  the  Uniyersity 
Club,  Boston,  on  the  evening  before 
Commencement.  There  were  fifty- 
eight  present  including  the  Baby.  The 
Class  was  called  to  order  by  the  Secre- 
tary, who  spoke  briefly  upon  Class 
affairs,  and  then  introduced  Gkuld,  who 
acted  as  presiding  officer  and  toast- 
master.  The  toasts  and  those  who  re- 
sponded were  respectiyely  as  follows  : 
«  Harvard,"  W.  R.  Thayer;  « 'Eighty- 
one,"  J.  W.  Suter ;  « The  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,"  W.  H. 
CooKdge  ;  «*  Cambridge,"  E.  A.  Whit- 
man ;  '*  Harvard  in  Living  Issues," 
E.  D.  Hawkins ;  **  Harvard  in  Dead 
Languages,"  M.  H.  Morgan.  Mark- 
ham  acted  as  chorister.  Songs  were 
sung  by  Otis,  Morgan,  Atkinson,  R. 
C.  Sturgis,  and  Markham.  Bridgman 
designed  the  cover  of  the  menu,  and 
R.  C.  Sturgis  that  of  the  book  of 
songs.  —  At  the  meeting  of  the  Class 
on  Commencement,  resolutions  in 
memory  of  Howard  Agnew  were  pre- 
sented by  Moses  Eling  and  H.  B. 
Howard.  A  conmiittee  was  appointed 
to  decide  upon  dates  for  future  din- 
ners. —  E.  H.  Baker  is  a  director  of 
the  Mexican  Telephone  Co.  —  H.  R. 
W.  Browne  has  been  appointed  second 
assistant  clerk  oi  the  Municipal  Court 
of  Boston.  —  L.  Grodkin  has  severed 
his  connection  with  the  law  firm  of 
Wheeler,  Cortes  &  Godkin,  and  is 
now  practiciug  alone.  —  H.  D.  Jones 
is  at  present  in  Philadelphia,  but  is  not 


in  charge  of  a  parish.  —  F.  T.  Knight 
is  at  Hartford,  Conn.  —  The  Commit- 
tee consisting  of  Brandegee,  Whit- 
man, and  Sanger  have  fixed  on  1896, 
1898,  and  1901  as  the  dates  for  the 
next  Class  dinners.  —  W.  C.  Lane 
has  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for 
the  librarianship  of  the  Newberry 
Library,  Chicago.  —  C.  F.  Lummis 
returned  in  December  from  his  ex- 
plorations in  South  America,  and  is 
now  permanently  settled  in  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  where  he  will  continue 
his  literary  work.  —  O.  Mueller  has 
removed  to  Cleveland. —  Amoug  the 
recent  contributions  to  the  labor  ques- 
tioD,  an  article  by  C.  A.  Reed,  in  the 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
PdUical  and  Social  Science,  on  <<  Peace- 
able Boycotting,"  has  attracted  con- 
siderable attention.  —  F.  Reed  has  a 
summer  camp  for  boys  near  Eliot,  Me. 
—  N.  L.  Robinson,  is  practicing  law 
in  Chicago. — J.  C.  Rolfe,  Professor 
of  Latin  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, will  publish  **  Lives  of  Cornelius 
Nepos  "  in  September.  —  W.  A.  Slater, 
with  his  family,  will  leave  in  Septem- 
ber on  a  two  years'  cruise  round  the 
world  in  his  steam  yacht  Eleanor.  The 
Eleanor  is  built  of  steel,  is  bark  rigged, 
with  full  sail  area,  and  was  launched 
at  the  Bath  Iron  Works  in  May.  She 
is  the  largest  yacht  of  her  type  afloat, 
being  231  feet  over  all,  32  feet  beam, 
and  having  a  mean  draught  of  13  feet, 
4  inches,  with  a  displacement  of  1,136 
tons.  No  expense  has  been  spared  to 
make  her  the  most  comfortable  of 
cruising  yachts.  W.  Y.  Peters  has 
designed  the  interior  of  the  main  cabin 
and  staterooms.  —  W.  L.  Worcester 
has  been  elected  a  manager  of  the 
New  Church  Theological  School,  Cam- 
bridge. —  M.  S.  C.  Wright,  of  the 
Lenox  Ave.  Unitarian  Church  of  New 
York,  has  reoeived  a  call  to  the  Unity 
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Chorchf  Chicago. — S.  A.  Johnson  is 
master  of  the  Frescott  School,  Somer- 
▼ille. — G.  A.  lyzzer,  headmaster  of 
the  Winchester  Grammar  School,  has 
become  a  member  of  the  Mass.  School- 
masters' Club.  —  The  Secretary  wishes 
the  address  of  Fisher,  Griswold,  Mer- 
rill, W.  H.  Robinson,  Hussej,  McColl^ 
Mathews,  and  Tenney. 


HeNBT  W.  CUNNINOHAIC,  Sec, 
89  State  Bt,  Borton. 

The  Class  dined  at  the  Tremont 
Honse  on  the  night  before  Commence- 
ment. There  were  52  members  pres- 
ent ;  W.  C.  Wait  presided.  —  Geo.  F. 
Spalding  has  formed  the  copartner- 
ship of  Legro  &  Spalding  to  manof  ao- 
tnre  shoes  in  Lynn.  —  Bradley  & 
Storer,  real  estate  brokers  in  Boston, 
have  dissolved  partnership.  —  Henry 
M.  Hubbard  is  treasurer  of  the  new 
"Stove  Trust."  — E.  P.  Merritt  is 
spending  the  summer  in  Europe.  — 
M.  S.  Crehore  is  a  prominent  player 
of  the  Hingham  Polo  Club.  — Prof. 
G.  M.  Richardson,  of  San  Francisco, 
is  spending  his  sunmier  as  usual  on 
the  Atlantie  coast  —  G.  C.  Buell,  Jr., 
is  president  of  the  Myers  Ballot  Ma- 
chine Co.  —  E.  E.  Stevens  is  to  be 
connected  with  Mr.  Hale's  private 
school  in  Boston.  —  J.  W.  Bowen  has 
withdrawn  from  the  firm  of  Putnam, 
Bowen  &  Co.,  and  has  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Eben  Sutton,  '85,  to  carry 
on  business  as  bankers  and  brokers  in 
Boston. 

1883. 
Fbedebick  Nichols,  Sec 

2  Jay  St,  Boston. 
Robert  Emmet  O'Callaghan  died  in 
New  York  city  on  May  16.    He  was 
boni  at  Milford,  Oct  7, 1862,  and  at- 
tended first  the  public  schools  of  his 


native  town  until  1874^  and  subse- 
quently those  of  Salem,  where  he  re- 
mained until  he  entered  Harvard  in 
1879.  A  quiet,  earnest  student,  he 
maintained  a  rank  among  the  fore- 
most throughout  his  college  course, 
carrying  oH  highest  second  year  hon- 
ors in  Mathematics  in  his  sophomore 
year,  and  receiving  highest  honors 
in  Political  Economy  at  graduation. 
He  then  entered  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  took  his  degree  in  1886,  and 
went  in  the  following  September  to 
New  York,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death. — J.  R.  Brackett 
was  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, the  working  body  of  the  Cen- 
tral Belief  Conmiittee  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  an  organization  which  repre- 
sented the  leading  charitable  and 
business  associations  of  that  city,  and 
which  won  such  a  notable  success  in 
caring  for  the  homeless  and  unem- 
ployed during  the  past  winter.  Its 
object  was  ^To  secure  prompt  and 
judicious  means  of  relieving  unusual 
need,"  and  this  was  attained  by  pro- 
viding opportunity  to  toorky  chiefly 
through  the  opening  of  stone-yards, 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure 
being  returned  from  the  sale  of  the 
crushed  stone  product.  The  results 
were  :  temporary  homes  for  the  home- 
less, police  stations  closed  to  lodgers, 
diminution  of  vagrancy  and  begging, 
and  over  seven  thousand  days'  or  half- 
days'  work  secured  to  needy  heads  of 
families.  —  Dr.  W.  L.  Burrage  has 
been  reappointed  by  the  Overseers  to 
give  specdal  clinical  instruction  at  the 
Medical  School  for  the  year  1894r-95. 
—  Sumner  Coolidge  has  received 
awards  for  displays  of  fruits  and  veg- 
etables at  the  weekly  exhibitions  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. —  Ass't   Prof.  Edward  Cnm- 
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rnings  has  been  appointed  bj  the  Orer- 
seen  a  member  of  the  AdministratiTe 
Board  for  the  College  during  the  year 
1894-d5.  —  R.  £.  Ennis  has  changed 
his  address  to  Coonselman  Boilding, 
240  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  where  he 
is  established  in  the  real  estate  and 
down-town  renting  business.  —  Hon. 
C.  S.  Hamlin,  who  has  been  making 
an  extended  Customs  Service  inspec- 
tion along  the  Pacific  coast,  has  pro- 
longed his  trip  beyond  his  original 
intentions,  and  has  sailed  on  the  reve- 
nne  cutter  Rwh  for  Alaska  and  the 
Pribylof  Islands,  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  methods  of  taking 
seals  and  the  needs  of  the  service  in 
preventing  their  illegal  capture.  —  G. 
G.  Hammond,  after  a  year  spent 
abroad,  has  been  passing  the  summer 
at  Milton,  Mass.  —  Dr.  Greorge  Hey- 
wood  has  changed  his  address  to  143 
West  84th  St,  New  York,  N.  Y.  —  L. 
O*  Johnson  has  severed  his  connection 
with  the  Worthington  Pump  Co.,  of 
Boston,  and,  after  an  interval  of  leis- 
ure, is  now  engaged  in  the  insurance 
business  in  Salem,  Mass.  — Ass't  'Prot. 
A.  R.  Marsh  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Overseers  a  member  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Board  for  the  College  during 
the  year  18d4-96.  — J.  F.  Moors  is  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript  of  editorial  arti- 
cles upon  political  and  economic  ques- 
tions. —  The  Rev.  £.  S.  Rousmaniere 
was  appointed  in  May  by  Bishop  Law- 
rence Archdeacon  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  and  shortly  afterward  sailed 
for  Europe,  where  he  has  passed  the 
summer.  The  five  Archdeacons,  re- 
cently created,  will  relieve  the  Bishop 
of  much  routine  work,  and  will  have 
full  responsibility  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  missionary  funds  allotted  to 
them  by  the  Central  Diocesan  Board. 
Oar  classmate  will  have   under  hii 


diarge  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Bris- 
tol, Plymouth,  Barnstable,  Dukes,  and 
Nantucket,  the  new  archdeaconry  con- 
taining thirty-«ix  clerical  and  about 
seventy-five  lay  members.  —  H.  L. 
Smyth  has  been  reappointed  instruo- 
tor  in  Greological  Surveying  at  Har- 
vard for  the  year  1894-d5.  —  During 
the  past  year  Alfred  Tonka  has  been 
the  traveling  agent,  in  the  West  and 
on  the  Pacific  slope,  for  a  St.  Louis 
firm  manufacturing  an  electric  battery 
designed  for  medical  purposes.  —Wil- 
liam Patten  (S.  S.,  'SS),  irho  has  held 
the  position  of  Professor  of  Biology 
in  the  University  of  North  Dakota, 
has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Zo- 
ology at  Dartmouth  College.^- A.  C. 
Burrage  was  nominated,  July  26,  by 
Gov.  Greenhalge,  to  be  one  of  the 
five  members  of  the  <*  Transit  Com- 
mission" for  the  city  of  Boston. 
These  important  officials  are  to  serve 
for  five  years  ;  they  are  dothed  with 
the  widest  public  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities ;  and  to  their  judgment  and 
discretion  are  confided  the  host  of 
problems  and  questions  involved  in  the 
vast  subject  of  rapid  transit  for  the 
city  —  construction  of  subways  or  of 
tunnels,  purchase  of  lands,  settlement 
of  damages,  negotiation  with  corpora- 
tions, granting  of  franchises,  etc 


1884. 
E.  A.  HiBBARD,  Sec. 

Ill  BroAdwfty,  New  York,  K.  T. 
The  decennial  dinner  was  held  at 
Young's  Hotel  on  June  25,  ninety-«ix 
members  being  present  The  Class 
was  fortunate  in  having  with  it  all  its 
old  Glee  Club  members,  who  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
evening.  The  Rev.  S.  A.  Eliot  pre- 
sided, and  Paul  Thomdike  was  choris- 
ter.   The  toasts,  «•  '84  as  we  were,'' 
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^'84  as  we  are,"  and  <<'84a8we  hope 
to  be,"  were  leeponded  to  by  L.  £. 
Sexton,  AUen  Curtis,  and  T.  L.  Flroth- 
ingham.  << '84  in  the  West  **  was  most 
f elidtonslj  depicted  by  Frank  Ham- 
lin. —  The  death  of  George  A.  Stew- 
art on  June  21  at  Boston,  after  a  short 
illness,  has  brought  to  the  Class  a  loss 
of  great  moment.  He  was  already 
well  known  as  a  designer  of  boats, 
and  has  coached  the  Tarsity  Football 
team  for  several  seasons.  —  T.  W. 
Harris  has  been  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  at  Keene,  N.  H. 

1885. 
,  Hkiibt  M.  Williams,  Sec. 

80  Court  St.,  Boston. 
The  meeting^room  of  the  Class  on 
Commencement  was  changed,  owing  to 
miforeseen  circumstances,  &om  Hol- 
worthy  to  HoUis  23,  where  a  copy  of 
the  Class  Album  was  on  exhibition 
during  the  day.  —  An  informal  sub- 
scription dinner  at  Young's  Hotel  in 
the  evening  was  enjoyed  by  about 
twenty-five  members,  presided  over  by 
Wm.  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.  —  The  Class 
Album  is  being  delivered  as  fast  as  the 
orders  are  received  for  it.  —  Wm.  H. 
Baldwin,  Jr.,  has  resigned  his  position 
with  the  Flint  and  P^re  Marquette  R. 
R.  Co.,  and  been  made  third  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  South- 
em  Railway,  with  headquarters  at  1300 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hie  Southern  Railway  is  a  combinar 
tion  and  reorganization  by  Drexel, 
Morgan  &  Co.,  the  New  York  bankers, 
of  a  number  of  the  old  railroads  of  the 
South,  including  the  Richmond  and 
Danville  system,  Georgia  Pacific,  and 
others.  —  Everett  Y.  Abbot  is  one  of 
the  professors  of  the  Metropolitan 
Evening  Law  School  of  New  York  city, 
modeled  on  the  **  Harvard  system." 
—  Rollin  N.  Larrabee  has  removed 


£ram  Chicago  to  New  York  dty,  where 
his  present  address  is  30  W.  25th  St 
—  Robert  S.  Bickford,  formerly  of 
Boston,  has  gone  West,  and  is  now  at 
Helena,  Mont.  His  address  is  care  of 
Gov.J.E.  Richards. 

1886. 
Dr.  J.  H.  HuDDLBSTON,  Sec. 

6  WegtSSth  St,  Hew  York,  H.  T. 
C.  L.  Gibson  has  been  appointed  at- 
tending surgeon  to  St.  lake's  Hos- 
pital, New  York  city. — F.  A.  Luques, 
who  has  just  returned  from  a  winter 
in  Italy,  reports  meeting  Atherton  in 
Rome.  —  H.  C.  Miller  is  ftftmping  in 
the  Ojai  Valley,  Cal.  —  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  Harvard  Club-house 
in  New  York,  a  few  of  our  boys  met, 
and  determined  that  '86  should  have 
the  first  dinner  given  in  that  building. 
Accordingly,  in  response  to  a  circular 
hastily  sent  to  those  in  and  about  New 
York,  ten  men  met  the  evening  of 
June  25.  They  were  H.  A.  Taylor, 
L.  Lincoln,  Scott,  Sedgwick,  T4itham, 
Bradley,  Gibson,  littauer,  W.  W. 
Baldwin,  and  Huddleston.  At  the 
dinner  every  one  told  something  of  his 
experience  during  the  last  year.  Sedg- 
wick told  us  of  the  Trades  Schools, 
which  he  has  been  building  up  on  the 
£ast  Side  ;  Scott,  of  the  antiquities 
he  discovered  by  excavations  in  Peru  ; 
Baldwin,  of  the  work  of  the  Ck>od 
Grovemment  Clubs  ;  Bradley,  of  the 
work  and  fun  of  Troop  A  ;  and  the 
others  of  their  especial  interests.  At 
the  end  of  the  dinner  it  was  unani- 
mously voted  that  the  New  York  '86 
men  meet  regularly  at  the  Club  three 
times  a  year,  and  that  in  particular 
they  hold  an  annual  '86  night  with 
dinner  and  *< smoker"  the  evening 
preceding  the  Harvard-Yale  football 
game  in  the  f  alL  It  is  hoped  that  all 
'86  men  who  can  will  make  an  espe- 
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oial  effort  to  be  on  hand  that  night  at 
the  Club. 

1887. 
George  P.  Fubbbb,  Sec, 

617  BzohaDgo  BoUdlng,  Boston. 
There  was  a  reunion  of  the  Class  at 
Thajer  63  on  Commencement. — Dr. 
John  L.  Morse  has  been  appointed 
physician  to  out-patients  at  the  Boston 
City  Hospital.  —  Dr.  J.  M.  Jackson  is 
assistant  pathologist  at  the  Free  Hos- 
pital for  Women  and  Children,  £. 
Springfield  St.,  Boston.  — Dr.  J.  L. 
Ames  is  physician  to  the  children  at 
St.  Mary's  Infant  Asylum  and  Ma- 
ternity Hospital,  Boston.  —  Dr.  W.  T. 
Talbot  is  president  of  the  Alunmi 
Association  of  the  Medical  School  of 
Boston  Uniyersity,  and  also  editor  of 
the  Medical  BuOetm,  —  B.  F.  Cox  died 
June  9. — The  Bey.  Irying  Samuel 
Meredith,  a  temporary  member  of  the 
Class,  died  suddenly  in  Lexington  on 
May  8.  After  leaying  College  he  en- 
tered journalism,  being  engaged  for 
some  time  on  the  Boston  Herald^  Jour- 
naif  and  other  papers.  He  then  went 
abroad,  and  on  his  return,  in  the  au^ 
tnnm  of  1889,  he  studied  for  the  min- 
istry at  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary. In  May,  1891,  he  was  ordained 
at  his  father's  church  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.  The  following  October  he  was  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  the  Hancock  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Lexington, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death.  For 
seyeral  years  preyious  to  his  ordina- 
tion he  had  seryed  as  a  field  missionary. 
He  leayes  a  widow  and  two  children. 

1888. 
Db.  F.  B.  Lund,  Sec 

122  Marlboroogli  8t,  Boakon. 
The  Class  lield  its  second  triennial 
dinner  at  the  Tremont  House  on  June 
26.    About  one  hundred  and  twenty- 


fiye  members  were  present,  and  the 
dinner  was  most  enthusiastic.  The 
New  York  members  of  the  Class  had 
engaged  Baldwin's  Cadet  Band  for 
the  occasion,  and  they  contributed 
greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  eyen- 
ing  by  playing  oyer  the  score  of  the 
'88  Pudding  play  of  "^  Constance." 
President  C.  F.  Adams,  2d,  pre- 
sided, Mr.  W,  H.  Rand,  Jr.,  acted  as 
toastmaster,  and  speeches  were  made 
by  J.  H.  Sedgwick,  W.  M.  yan 
Heusen,  D.  T.  Dickinson,  and  others. 
L.  McK.  Garrison  read  some  yerses 
in  the  style  of  the  '<  Biglow  Papers," 
the  following  lines  of  which  touch  on 
recent  changes  in  the  College :  — 


**Toii'd  luodlj  raoogniM  Xtm 

eottin'  down  the  troM^ 

Them  gret,  tall  elou,  thet  wu 


Moool  Mftieal 


An'  stickin'  wuthleae  bnahet  evaywhere,  out- 

ddetheT«rdan*ln: 
Tou'd  think  they'd  got  oar  friend  Lee  Powwi 

to  do  their  Undeoape-gardenin*. 
Along  the  eend  of  Jarrie  field,  thqr  *Te  bollt  • 

big  hriok  tenement. 
It'flall*Hoonir  for  ProgreeePnow— • 
fnrE 


1889. 
Hebbebt  H.  Dabldcg,  Acting  Sec. 

3  Pemberton  8q.,  Boston. 
Clifford  EL  Moore  has  been  appointed 
instructor  in  Latin  at  the  Uniyersity  of 
Chicago  for  the  term  of  three  years. 
— Alfred  P.  Hebard,  who  has  been  in 
business  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  since  grad- 
uation, will  enter  the  second-year  class 
at  the  Law  School  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fall  term.  —  Horace  D.  Eyerett  is 
general  manager  of  the  Fyerett  Press 
Co.,  47  Franklin  St,  Boston.  This 
company  has  recently  issued  Report 
No.  8  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Class 
of  ^88.  —  A«  H,  Knapp  finished  in 
June  his  term  of  seryice  at  Rooseyelt 
Hospital,  New  York  city.  He  has 
gone  abroad  to  study.    Permanent  ad- 
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drew,  26  W.  40Ui  St^  New  York.— 
Chas.  B.  Dayenporfc  was  married,  June 
23, 1894,  to  Miss  Anna  G.  Grotty,  at 
Burlington,  Kan.  Address,  Fisher 
Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  —  Greorge  K 
Wright  has  formed  a  law  partnership 
with  John  S.  Condon,  with  offices  622- 
624  Burke  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

—  J.  B.  Chittenden  is  instructor  in 
Mathematics  at  Princeton  University. 
He  is  the  first  Harvard  man  to  hold 
an  office  at  that  university.  —  Wm.  G. 
Rantonl  was  married  to  Miss  Eleanor 
F.  Driver,  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  June  13, 
1894.  — Mark  W.  Richardson's  ad- 
dress is,  Puritan  Club,  Boston,  Mass. — 
Dr.  John  S.  Phelps  has  completed  his 
term  of  twenty  months  as  house  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  at  the  Boston  City 
Hospital,  and  has  taken  an  office  at 
89  Charles  St.,  Boston.  —  Robert  De 
C.  Ward's  article  in  The  Charities  Re- 
view, for  June,  1894,  entitled  "The 
Present  Aspect  of  the  Inunigration 
Problem,"  has  been  published  in  pam- 
phlet form  by  the  Lnmigration  Restric- 
tion League  of  Boston.  Chas.  Warren 
is  secretary  pro  tern,  of  the  League,  and 
several  other  members  of  the  Class 
are  actively  interested  in  its  work. 

—  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  has  been 
awarded  the  Dalton  fellowship  for  in- 
vestigation with  the  microscope,  at 
the  Massachusetts  Greneral  Hospital  in 
Boston.  He  is  the  first  person  to  hold 
this  fellowship,  the  term  of  which  is 
indefinite.  Dr.  Cabot's  article,  '<The 
Diagnostic  and  Prognostic  Impor- 
tance of  Leucocytosis,"  contributed  to 
The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour^ 
nal  of  March  22, 1894,  has  been  re- 
printed in  pamphlet  form  by  Damrell 
&  Upham.  —  Wesley  Paul  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Suffolk  County  bar  in 
July.  He  will  practice  law  at  27 
School  St.,  Rooms  63  and  64,  Boston. 


1890. 
J.  W.  Lund,  Sec. 

Oonoord,  N.  H. 
F.  W.  Atkinson  has  been  appointed 
principal  of  the  Springfield  High 
SchooL  —  £.  B.  Greene  will  teach  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Dlinois. — 
S.  £.  Mezes  has  been  appointed  Ad- 
junct Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
Univeraify  of  Texas. 

1892. 
A.  R.  Benneb,  Sec. 

Waldoboro,  Ma. 
On  the  evening  of  June  26  a  sub- 
scription dinner  was  held  at  the  Tre- 
mont  House.  Thirty-eight  members 
were  present.  Neal  Rantoul  presided. 
The  dinner  was  very  informal.  — 
Members  of  the  Class  living  in  New 
York  held  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Marl- 
borough, May  26.  —  Among  the  '92 
men  traveling  in  Europe  are  W.  T. 
Brewster,  T.  C.  Tebbets,  and  J. 
Smith,  Jr.  —  Y.  M.  Porter  is  an  at- 
torney at  Uw,  220  N.  Fourth  St.,  St 
Louis,  Mo.  —  L.  F.  Berry,  who  grad- 
uated this  year  from  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Groveland  Congrega- 
tional Church,  June  25.  —  The  follow- 
ing changes  of  address  are  to  be  noted: 
Joseph  AUen,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Halsey  De  Wolf,  3716 
Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  — F. 
B.  Brandt  has  been  appointed  Uni- 
versity Fellow  in  Philosophy  at  Co- 
lumbia College.  —  W.  T.  Brewster  has 
been  appointed  tutor  in  Rhetoric  and 
English  Composition  at  Columbia; 
and  A.  M.  Day,  assistant  in  Political 
Economy  and  Social  Science  at  the 
same  institution.  —  M.  A.  Barber  will 
teach  in  the  University  of  Kansas, 
and  T.  H.  Gould  at  St  Mark's  School, 
Southboro,  next  year. 
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1893. 

FrBD.  W.  MOOBKy  jS^. 
880  Harrwd  St,  Oambiridge. 
Ben  jamm  Hill  Ronnsaville  died  at 
Tamworthy  N.  H.,  June  20.  He  was 
one  of  the  older  members  of  the  Class, 
being  thirty-one  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  was  not  very  well  known 
among  his  classmates.  He  wrote  fre- 
quently for  the  newspapers  daring  his 
ooUege  coarse,  and  since  graduation 
has  oontinaed  this  work  in  Boston.  — 
George  B.  Fierce  has  been  teaching 
at  Milton  Academy  for  the  past  year. 
—  The  following  '93  men  will  teach 
next  year :  A.  G.  Leacock,  in  Wes- 
leyan  Academy,  Wilbraham,  Conn. ; 
G.  G.  McCardy,  principal  of  a  school 
in  Lyme,  Conn. ;  G.  D.  Hammond, 
instructor  in  EListory  in  St.  Lawrence 
University,  Canton,  N.  Y. ;  C.  R.  Nut- 
ter, Groton  School,  Groton  ;  J.  W. 
Carr,  St.  Bartholomew's  School,  Mor- 
ristown,  N.  J. ;  C.  W.  Downing,  Pro- 
fessor of  Classics  at  Howard  Payne 
College,  Texas ;  K.  G.  T.  Webster, 
Milton  Academy,  Milton. 

1894. 
£.  E.  Rand,  Sec. 

Watartown. 
The  following  '91  men  have  got 
teachers'  positions  for  the  ensuing 
year :  A.  £.  Bailey,  at  Worcester 
Academy,  Worcester ;  L.  J.  Balliet, 
Berkeley  School,  New  York  city  ;  O. 
H.  Basquin  will  hold  a  fellowship  in 
the  Northwestern  University  ;  H.  L. 
Cannon,  Friends  School,  Washington, 
D.  C.  ;  F.  K.  Cooke,  Rugby  School, 
Kenilworth,  HI. ;  W.  L  Corthell,  Mr. 
Nichol's  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  G.  H. 
Crandall,  to  be  Assistant  Principal  of 
the  Milwaukee  Academy,  Wis. ;  C.  B. 
Earle,  Milton  Academy,  Milton  ;  J.  S. 
Ford,  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N. 
H. ;  W.  T.  Jackson,  Pawtncket  High 


School,  R.  L ;  B.  F.  Linfield,  Adams 
Academy,  Quincy ;  G.  R.  Noyes, 
Browne  and  Nichols  School,  Cam- 
bridge; J.  R.  Oliver,  St.  Paul's  School, 
Concord,  N.  H. ;  R.  E.  Shaw,  High- 
land School,  Worcester;  J.  J.  Shep- 
pard,  to  be  principal  of  the  High 
School,  Decatur,  Ohio;  and  J.  C.  Wat- 
son, High  School,  Menominee,  Mich. ; 
— The  Class  dinner  was  held  June 
25 ;  297  were  present.  J.  R.  Oliver 
acted  as  toastmaster,  and  the  follow- 
ing men  responded  to  toasts :  B.  G. 
Waters,  "  'Ninety-f our ; "  H.  B.  Eddy, 
"College  Humor;"  H.  F.  Taylor, 
*'  The  Glee  Club."  Apart  from  these 
toasts,  there  were  few  set  speeches. 
£.  B.  Hill  played  his  Honor  6onata, 
and  H.  A.  Frothingham  sang  songs 
and  told  stories.  —  At  the  May  term 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa,  J.  L. 
Benbow  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Iowa,  to  practice  in  the  Federal  Cir- 
euit  and  District  Court.  —  F.  H. 
Bloodgood  is  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Fayette  County,  la.,  hav- 
ing been  elected  to  that  office  in  the 
fall  of  1893,  on  the  Republican  ticket 
Last  December  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Ethel  Hulbert  — C.  L.  Brum- 
baugh, during  the  years  1887-90 
founded  and  conducted  the  Van  Buren, 
0.,  Academy,  a  normal  schooL  —  On 
May  10  R.  W.  Carr  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  the  Third  Department,  New 
York  State,  and  is  now  practicing  law 
in  Albany.  —  L.  T.  Damon  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  English  at  Har- 
vard for  the  coming  year.  —  H.  H. 
Henry  has  enlisted  in  the  1st  U.  S. 
Artillery  Battery.  —  S.  S.  Holzman  is 
Sporting  Editor  on  the  Denver  Times 
and  Sun.  —  S.  L.  Howe  has  resigned 
his  position  as  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Stetson  University.  —  A.  von 
W.  Leslie  has  been  appointed  Profes- 
sor of  Languages  at  Lincoln  Univer- 
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sity,  Linooliiy  HI.  —  S.  EL  Longley  is 
praotioiiig  law  in  Shirley.  In  1893 
he  was  elected  State  repreaentaiiYe 
from  the  32d  Middlesex  District.  For 
the  past  three  years  he  has  heen  chair- 
man of  the  selectmen  of  Shirley.  — J. 
C.  Moore  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
Groninger  &  Moore,  which  is  prac- 
ticing law  in  Indianapolis.  —  The  Bey. 
H.  F.  Perry  is  preaching  at  Hyde 
Park.  —  W.  W.  Powers  was  married 
to  Miss  Victoria  Raymond,  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  T.,  Jan.  31, 1894.  His  present 
address  js  6  Prince  Street,  Rochester. 
—  H.  C.  Vrooman  is  preaching  at  East 
Milton.  —  J.  C.  Watson  was  married 
to  Miss  Clara  E.  Hamilton,  June  27. 
His  present  address  is  Menominee, 
Mich. — J.  A.  Wray  was  married  to 
Miss  Lucy  P.  Mills,  4>f  Wake  Forest, 
N.  C,  Jan.,  '94.  His  present  address 
is  Kjiozville,  Tenn.  —  The  Secretary 
wishes  to  remind  members  of  the  Class 
that  they  must  send  in  their  Class 
fives  immediately  if  they  wish  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  first  Class  report. 
Blank  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary. — Edgar  MoClure  will  re- 
turn to  the  Uniyersity  of  Oregon  to 
be  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

NON-ACADEMIC. 

Professor  J.  W.  White,  Ph.  D.,  '77, 
has  returned  from  a  two  years'  trip 
abroad. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Osgood,  of  the  Veterinary 
School,  has  been  appointed  by  Goy. 
Greenhalge  a  Cattle  Commissioner  for 
Massachusetts. 

M.  E.  Ingalls,  LL.  B.,  '63,  is  pres- 
ident of  the  ''Big  Four"  combination 
of  railroads  and  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  R.  R.  Co. 

W.  C.  Collar,  A.  M.,  '70,  is  president 
of  the  Boston  Schoolmasters'  Club. 

Charles  L.  Peirson,  S.  B.,  '53,  is 


senior  yice-oommander  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  of  Massachusetts. 

In  May,  Major  John  W.  Powell, 
LL.  D.,  '86,  resigned  his  position  as 
director  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Suryey,  after  a  seryice  of  six- 
teen years. 

The  New  York  Ciyil  Seryice  Re- 
form Association  has  reelected  Carl 
Schurz,  LL.  D.,  '76,  its  president ; 
Francis  C.  Barlow,  '55,  Dorman  B. 
Eaton,  LL.  B.,  '50,  E.  L.Godkin,  A.  M.^ 
'71,  Theodore  Rooseyelt,  '80,  are  yice- 
presidents;  Eyerett  P.Wheeler,  LL.  B., 
'59,  is  chairman  of  the  ezecutiye  com* 
mittee,  of  which  H.  E.  Deming,  '71, 
R.  W.  Gilder,  A.  M.,  '90,  are  mem- 
bers; and  R.  S.  Mintum,  '84,  is  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  affiliated 
societies. 

Judge  Alonzo  B.  Wentworth,  LL.  B.» 
'63,  who  died  July  12,  was  bom  at 
Somersworth,  N.  H.,  March  28, 1834, 
and  studied  at  Phillips  Exeter  Acad- 
emy. During  the  war  he  seryed  in  a 
New  Hampshire  regiment  as  a  musi- 
cian. Being  admitted  to  the  Middle- 
sex County  bar,  he  practiced  in  Cam- 
bridge, representing  that  city  in  the 
General  Court  in  1870.  Remoying  ta 
Dedham,  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
Legislature  in  1884.  From  1885  to 
1891  he  was  trial  justice  in  Norfolk 
County.  In  1890  he  was  appointed 
district  attorney  for  the  southeastern 
district.  He  was  at  yarious  times  se- 
lectman, assessor,  oyerseer  of  the  poor^ 
and  school  committeeman  of  Dedham, 
and  a  charter  member  of  the  Constel- 
lation Lodge  of  Freemasons. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Giddings,  M.  D.,  '71,  of 
Gardiner,  Me...  is  president  of  the 
Maine  Medical  Association. 

The  Rey.  C.  W.  Wendte,  Diy.,  '69^ 
of  Oakland,  Cal.,  is  a  yice-president 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Unity 
Clubs. 
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Dr.  Frank  Edward  Ward,  D.  M.  D^ 
'70,  died  at  his  home  on  May  14. 

Bishop  F.  D.  Huntington,  Diy.,  '42, 
is  president  of  the  Church  Social  Union, 
recently  organized  hj  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  Christian  Social  Union  and 
the  Church  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  the  Interests  of  Lahor. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Mass.  Dental  Society,  Dr.  Waldo  £. 
Boardman,  D.  M.  D.,  '86,  was  elected 
a  vice-president.  Dr.  Edward  Page, 
D.  M.  D.,  '69,  treasurer,  and  Dr.  H. 
P.  Cooke,  '84,  a  director. 

Reynold  W.  WUcox,  M.  D.,  '81,  has 
been  appointed  Visiting  Physician  to 
St.  Mark's  Hospital,  New  York  city. 

D.  F.  Houston,  A.  M.,  '92,  for  two 
years  holder  of  a  Morgan  fellowship 
as  student  of  History  and  PoliticaJ 
Science,  and  last  year  president  of  the 
Graduate  Club,  has  been  appointed 
adjunct  Professor  of  Political  Science 
in  the  University  of  Texas. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  of  the  Peabody 
Museum,  received  the  degree  of  D.  S. 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  June. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Hastings,  M.  D.,  '66,  has 
been  reappointed  a  member  of  the 
Mass.  State  Board  of  Health  for  a 
term  of  seven  years. 

O.  H.  Howe,  M.  D.,  '86,  of  Cohas- 
set,  has  been  appointed  a  medical  ex- 
aminer. 

On  the  evening  of  June  7  the  Rev. 
Samuel  McChord  Crothers,  Preacher 
to  the  University,  was  installed  as  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Parish  Church  in  Cam- 
bridge. The  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Johnson, 
the  Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  '59, 
the  Rev.  C.  G.  Ames,  the  Rev.  F.  G. 
Peabody,  '69,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Dole,  '68, 
and  the  Rev.  James  De  Normandie, 
Div.,  '62,  took  part  in  the  ceremony. 

Prof.  William  Dwight  Whitney, 
LL.  D.,  '76,  died  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 


[September, 


on  June  7.  He  was  bom  at  North- 
ampton, Feb.  9, 1827,  graduated  from 
Williams  College  in  1845,  and  after 
being  employed  for  several  years  in  his 
father's  bank,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  languages.  From  1850 
to  1853  he  studied  in  Germany;  in 
August,  1854,  he  became  Professor  of 
Sanscrit  in  Tale  College.  Since  then 
he  has  been  the  foremost  philologbt 
in  America.  He  published  many 
works,  and  was  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Century  Dictionary*  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  and  the  first  president  of 
the  American  Philological  Association 
in  1869,  and  received  honorary  de- 
gveeB  from  many  universities  at  home 
and  abroad. 

F.  H.  Hovey,  LL.  B.,  '93,  has  won 
the  tennis  championship  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Wm.  A.  Clark,  Gr.  Sch.,  '93-'94, 
has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the 
Western  Normal  College,  Neb. 

C.  A.  Kofoid,  A.  M.,  '92,  will  teach 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  the  oom^ 
ingyear. 

E.  C.  Morris,  Gr.  Sch.,  '93-'94,  will 
teach  Old  English  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity the  coming  year. 

W.  S.  Nickerson,  S.  B.,  '90,  has 
been  appointed  ad  interim  Professor  of 
Biology  and  Histology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado  for  1894U95. 

C.  C.  Wilson,  S.  B.,  '94,  has  re- 
ceived an  appointment  in  the  Jersey 
City  High  School. 

Sinichiro  Kurino,  who  has  just  been 
appointed  Japanese  Minister  to  the 
United  States,  graduated  at  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  in  1881. 


UNIVERSmr  NOTES. 

As  the  Magazine  goes  to  press  the 
death  from  apoplexy  is  announced  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  '53,  who,  since 
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1877»  has  been  a  member  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 

The  execntiye  committee  of  the 
American  School  at  Athens,  of  which 
Professor  Seymoor  of  Yale  is  chair- 
man, has  elected  Prof.  T.  D.  Goodell 
of  Tale  Professor  of  Greek  Language 
and  Literature  for  the  coming  year. 
Richard  Norton,  '92,  son  of  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,  was  elected  instructor  in 
the  School,  and  Prof.  J.  R.  Wheeler, 
Ph.D.,  '85,  of  the  Uniyersitj  of  Ver- 
mont, secretary  of  the  committee  in 
the  place  of  the  late  T.  W.  Ludlow, 
'82. 

The  competitiye  speaking  for  the 
Boylston  Prizes  took  place  in  Sanders 
Theatre  on  May  10.  No  first  prizes 
were  awarded.  Emil  Goldmark,  '94, 
Harry  C.  Metcalf,  '94,  and  Ralph  C. 
Ringwalt,  '96,  received  second  prizes. 

The  Mass.  Election  Laws  League 
has  among  its  officers,  as  vice-presi- 
dents, A.  E.  Bullock,  '68,  Sigoumey 
Butler,  '77,  U.  H.  Crocker,  '63,  Wm. 
Endicott,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  '88,  Henry  Lee, 
'36,  Nathan  Matthews,  Jr.,  '76,  Josiah 
Qnincy,  '80,  John  Simpkins,  '86,  H.  H. 
Sprague,  '64,  and  S.  E.  Winslow,  '86; 
treasurer,  R.  H.  Dana,  '74;  executive 
committee,  H.  G.  Allen,  LL.  B.,  '76, 
G.  G.  Crocker,  '64,  Moorfleld  Storey, 
'66,  and  W.  W.  Vaughan,  '70. 

Last  term  Dr.  Sargent  called  the 
attention  of  the  athletic  managers  to 
the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
Trophy  Room  at  the  Gymnasium.  As 
a  result  many  missing  trophies  and 
pictures  have  been  supplied.  The 
groups  of  all  the  'Varsity  baseball 
teams  since  1874,  and  the  baseballs 
won  by  Harvard  have  been  secured. 

The  Norfolk  District  Medical  So- 
ciety has  for  its  president,  Dr.  D.  D. 
GUbert,  ^61 ;  Dr.  R.  T.  Edes,  '68,  is 
Tioe-pres. ;  Dr.  J.  C.  D.  Pigeon,  M. 
D.,  '83^  sec.;  Dr.  E.  G.  Morse,  M.  D., 


'70,  treas. ;  Dr.  B.  £.  Getting,  '34^ 
committee  of  trials;  Dr.  H.  M.  Cutts, 
M.  D.,  '83,  and  Dr.  B.  S.  Blanchard, 
M.  D.,  '82,  censors  ;  Dr.  Samuel  Crow- 
eU,  M.  D.,  '86,  Dr.  G.  H.  Francis,  '82, 
Dr.  Joseph  Kittredge,  M.  D.,  '82,  Dr. 
G.  E.  Sabine,  M.  D.,  '73^  are  among 
the  councilors. 

The  following  Harvard  men  have 
organized  the  Ne¥rport  (R.  I.)  Racing 
Association:  Pres.,  Prescott  Lawrence, 
['82];  sec.  and  treas.,  F.  M.  Ware, 
['79];  stewards,  N.  Thayer,  '71,  Perry 
Belmont,  '72,  Melville  BuU,  '77,  Og^ 
den  Mills,  '78,  and  J.  J.  Astor,  ['88]. 
Among  the  other  members  are  Max. 
Agassiz,  Sp.,  '89,  August  Belmont, 
['74],  Woodbury  Kane,  ^82],  and  J. 
J.  Van  Alen,  ['68]. 

A  University  Glee  Club,  composed 
of  graduates  of  several  colleges,  has 
been  organized  in  New  York  city. 
Jacob  Wendell,  Jr.,  '91,  is  one  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

The  Harvard  College  Library  will 
be  glad  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  Har^ 
vard  Monthly  for  July,  1891,  to  com- 
plete its  file. 

The  following  Harvard  men  are  to 
lecture  in  the  Old  South  Course,  at 
Boston,  in  August  and  September:  Dr. 
E.  E.  Hale, '39,  "Elder  Brewster;" 
Gov.  F.  T.  Greenhalge,  '63,  "John 
Winthrop;"  Wm.  R.  Thayer,  '81, 
"  John  Harvard;"  the  Rev.  James  De 
Normandie,  Div.,  '62,  *'  John  EUot; " 
and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Brooks,  '72, «« John 
Cotton." 

With  its  May  number  the  Library 
BuUetin  ceased  to  print  the  usual  list 
of  new  books.  Henceforth  it  will  con- 
fine itself  to  printing  extracts  from  the 
records  of  the  Corporation  and  Over- 
seers, and  to  bibliographical  matter. 
The  bibliography  of  "  Historical  Lit- 
erature of  North  Carolina "  was  con- 
cluded in  the  May  Bulletin. 
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The  Corpontioii  have    prohilnied 
putisan  politioal  meetings  in  College 


The  Library  has  no  copy  of  the 
following  Dudleian  lectores :  1800, 
Thomas  Prentiss,  of  Medfield;  1803^ 
Eliphalet  Porter,  of  Rozbory;  1804^ 
John  Eliot,  of  Boston;  1807,  Aaron 
Bancroft,  of  Worcester;  1823,  Ichabod 
Nichols,  of  Portland;  1841,  David  Dar 
mon,  of  West  Cambridge.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  none  of  the  above  were 
printed.  If  the  manuscripts  are  in 
ezistenoe  the  Library  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  either  the  originals  or  a  copy 
of  them.  Of  the  following,  which 
were  printed,  the  Library  has  only  the 
manuscripts,  and  would  like  to  obtain 
printed  copies:  1766,  Ebenezer  Pem- 
berton,  of  Boston ;  1772,  Benjanun 
Stevens,  of  Kittery ;  1774,  Samuel 
Webster,  of  Salisbury ;  1824,  James 
Flint,  of  Salem;  1828,  Francis  Park- 
man,  of  Boston.  Any  person  who  can 
aid  the  Library  in  securing  any  of 
these  desiderata  will  confer  a  favor  by 
addressing  the  Librarian. 

The  Frank  BoUes  Memorial  Fund, 
when  handed  to  the  Corporation, 
amounted  to  $1,381.13,  of  which 
$201.68  came  from  a  benefit  given 
by  the  Hasty  Pudding  Club. 

Recently  elected  officers  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
among  the  Indians  are:  Secretary, 
Alexander  McKenzie,  '59 ;  treasurer, 
Arthur  Lincoln,  '63 ;  conunittee,  J.  H. 
Morison,  '31,  Roger  Wolcott,  *70,  and 
H.  F  Jenks,  '63. 

The  officers  of  the  Middlesex  Club 
(Mass.)  are  nearly  all  Harvard  men, 
via. :  Pres.,  J.  Q.  A.  Brackett,  '66;  vioe- 
pres.,  H.  C.  Lodge,  '71,  G.  S.  Bout- 
weU,  LL.  D.,  '61,  J.  D.  Long,  '67,  G. 

D.  Robinson,  '66,  F.  T.  Greenhalge, 
'63;  exec,  com.,  Wm.  Rotch,  '66,  and 

E.  R.  Champlin,  LL.  B.,  '80. 


The  portraits  of  former  members  of 
the  Faculty  have  been  rearranged  in  the 
Faculty  Boom.  A  large  photogn^ih 
of  the  late  Frank  Bolles  has  been  hung 
above  the  desk  where  he  used  to  worl^ 
and  the  plaster  bust  of  James  Russell 
Lowell,  which  formed  part  of  the  Har- 
vard Exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair,  has 
been  added  to  the  collection. 

As  a  curiosity  of  undergraduate 
ethics,  we  reprint  the  following  edito- 
rial paragnq;>h  from  the  Crmwon  of 
June  16, 1894 :  ^  Some  time  since  the 
sign  of  the  athletic  manager,  Mr.  Her- 
bert H.  White,  was  taken  from  its 
place.  It  was  supposed  that  this  had 
been  done  by  gamins,  but  the  sign  was 
accidentally  discovered  in  the  room 
of  one  of  die  students.  Such  an  act 
as  this  is  altogether  out  of  bounds. 
Whatever  opinion  a  man  may  have  as 
to  the  propriety  of  taking  signs  which 
belong  to  outsiders,  it  seems  to  us  that 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the 
propriety  of  taking  any  sign  used  by 
members  of  the  University.  The  theft, 
in  that  case,  plainly  loses  all  point  and 
no  excuse  for  it  can  be  advanced.  The 
name  of  the  student  we  withhold,  but 
it  is  for  him  to  recognize  that  he  has 
done  a  low  thing." 

In  the  annual  competition  for  Che 
English  prize  offered  at  Phillips  An- 
dover  Academy  by  graduates  who  have 
come  to  Harvard,  the  first  prize  of 
$16  was  awarded  to  Donald  Grordon, 
of  Kyoto,  Japan  ;  the  second  prize  of 
$10  to  Arthur  William  Ryder,  of  An- 
dover ;  Eric  Alfred  Starbuck,  of  An- 
dover  received  honorable  mention. 

Among  the  officers  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution  in  Massachusetts, — which 
organization  was  inadvertently  con- 
founded with  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  on  p.  604,  vol.  ii, — 
are  the  following  Harvard  men  :  Pres., 
Col.  Wm.  L.  Chase,  '76 ;  vice-pres., 
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Clement  K.  Fay,  '67;  historian,  Fran- 
cis £.  Abbot,  '59;  board  of  managers, 
Maj.  Andrew  Robeson,  S.  B.,  '62;  John 
W.  Baker,  M.  D.,  '81,  U.  S.  N.;  Ex- 
Got.  Wm.  E.  Rnssell,  '77,  and  James 
A.  Noyes,  '83. 

A  bronze  or  marble  bust  of  Judge 
Henry  F.  French,  L.  S.,  '34,  to  whose 
efforts  the  new  public  library  at  Ex- 
eter, N.  H.,  mainly  owes  its  existence, 
will  doubtless  be  placed  in  the  build- 
ing. He  resided  in  Exeter  from  1841 
to  1859,  and  during  that  time  was 
County  Solicitor,  Bank  Commissioner, 
and  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  In  1859  he  removed  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  was  there  Assistant 
District  Attorney  for  the  County  of 
Suffolk  and  President  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College.  In  1876  he  was 
appointed  Second  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  filled  the  office 
until  the  first  accession  of  President 
Cleyeland.  He  died  at  Concord,  Mass., 
ml885. 

Thomas  J.  Byrnes,  M.  S.,  has  been 
appointed  house  surgeon  in  the  Long 
Island  Hospital,  Boston  Harbor. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

«%  Td  KToid  minrndentending,  fbe  Bditor  begs 
to  lUte  that  ooplM  of  books  by  or  about  Hairard 
men  ahoald  be  sent  to  the  Magasine  if  •  reTlew 
ia  deatied.  In  no  other  way  oan  a  cranplete  reg- 
later  of  Hanrard  pabUcatlona  be  kept  Writers 
of  articles  fa&  prominent  periodioala  are  also  ro- 
qneeted  to  send  to  the  Bditor  copies,  or  at  least 
the  titles,  of  their  contribations.  Except  in  rare 
instances,  space  wUl  not  permit  mention  of  con- 
tributions to  the  daily  and  weekly  preas. 

Prof.  W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  has  invited  Flavel 
S.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  '74,  to  prepare  "A 
Dictionary  of  University  Degrees'* 
for  the  International  Education  Series. 
It  will  be  a  book  of  about  two  hundred 
pages,  showing  what  each  of  the  two 
hundred  degrees  now  conferred  indi- 


cates. It  will  also  give  the  history, 
scholastic  value,  and  rank  of  each  de- 
gree. 

J.  S.  Diller,  S.  B.,  79,  has  issued  in 
pamphlet  form  the  following  articles: 
<'  Revolution  in  the  Topography  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  since  the  Auriferous 
Gravel  Period,"  "  Discovery  of  Devo- 
nian Rocks  in  California,"  **  The  Shas- 
ta-Chico  Series,"  and  ''  Cretaceous  and 
Early  Tertiary  of  Northern  California 
and  Oregon." 

In  the  Sanitarian  for  June,  Dr.  Wm. 
H.  Thayer,  '41,  pointed  out  some  of  the 
advantages  of  the  Berkshire  region, 
Mass.,  as  a  health  resort. 

C.  E.  Bolton,  '90,  has  a  sketch  of 
the  Lite  Frank  Bolles,  in  No.  6  of  7^ 
Open  Skdf^  the  bdlletin  of  the  Cleve- 
land, O.,  Public  Library. 

"A  Year  in  Portugal,  1889-90,"  by 
the  late  Greorge  B.  Loring,  '38,  who 
was  Minister  to  Portugal,  has  been 
issued  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York. 

In  the  Forwrn  for  July,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  '80,  wrote  on  '*The  Manly 
Virtues  and  Practical  Politics; "  Pres. 
G.  S.  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  '78,  on  «  Research, 
the  Vital  Spirit  of  Traming,"  and  Dr. 
J.  S.  Billings,  LL.  D.,'86,  on  '<The 
Health  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia." 

Reynold  W.  Wilcox,  M.  D.,  '81. 
had  an  article  on  "Uraemic  Hemi- 
plegia,"  in  the  American  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Sciences  for  May. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July  print- 
ed <<The  Home  of  Glooscap,"  by  the 
late  Prank  BoUes,  LL.  B.,  '82;  "Let- 
ters  of  Sidney  Lanier,"  edited  by  W. 
R.  Thayer,  '81;  "The  Mayor  and  the 
City,"  Harvey  N.  Shepard,  '71 ;  "  Mon- 
etary Reform  in  San  Domingo,"  J.  L. 
Laughlin,  '7a 

"The  Significance  of  Pessimism," 
by  R.  A.  Holland,  Jr.,  '88,  and  "De- 
mocracy and  the  Poet,"  by  N.  P.  GQ- 
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many  S.  T.  B.,  Tl,  appeared  in  the 
June  New  World, 

In  the  Sanitarian  for  July  Dr.  H. 
R.  Storer,  '50,  continaes  his  list  of 
medals,  jetons,  and  tokens  illostratiye 
of  sanitation.  He  has  enumerated 
2,166  pieces. 

The  Hon.  T.  A.  Atkins,  LL.  B.,  *60, 
has  printed  in  pamphlet  form  ^The 
Manor  of  Fhilipsborgh,"  a  paper  read 
before  the  New  York  Historical  Soci- 
ety on  Jane  5. 

In  the  July  Century  Robert  Grant, 
'73,  describes  summer  life  along  the 
North  Shore. 

Scribner^s  for  August  contained  some 
letters  of  J.  R.  LoweU,  '38,  to  £.  A. 
Poe,  edited  by  G.  E.  Woodberry,  '77. 

In  the  August  Atkmtie  Sidney  La^ 
nier's  Letters,  edited  by  Wm.  R. 
Thayer,  '81,  were  concluded;  *' August 
Birds  in  Cape  Breton,"  by  the  late 
Prank  BoUes,  LL.  B.,  '82,  «  The  Col- 
lege Graduate  and  Public  life,"  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  '80,  and  « Pro- 
fessional Horsemen,"  by  H.  C.  Mer- 
win,  '74,  were  also  printed. 

A  selection  of  the  poems  of  Aubrey 
de  Vere,  with  an  introduction  by  "Frot. 
G.  E.  Woodberry,  '77,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  have  acquired  the  plates  and 
stock  of  all  the  works  by  Col.  T. 
W.  Higginson,  '41,  which  will  in  fu- 
ture be  included  in  their  list  of  publi- 
cations. The  purchase  covers  thirteen 
volumes,  including  the  "  Young  Folks' 
History  of  the  United  States,"  and  the 
*<  Young  Folks'  Book  of  American  Ex- 
plorers." 

The  Rev.  Brooke  Herford,  D.  D., 
'91,  has  published  a  volume  of  '*  Ser- 
mons of  Courage  and  Cheer."  (Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association:  Boston.) 

"*  The  Individual  and  Social  Factors 
of  the  Redemption  of  Society"  was 


discussed  by  the  Rev.  C.J.Wood,  '75, 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Review  for 
May. 

Henry  S.  Nourse,  '63,  has  published 
a  **  History  of  the  Town  of  Harvard, 
Mass.,  1732-1893."  It  contains  a  map,' 
a  portrait  of  Warren  Hapgood,  and 
other  plates. 

A  new  school  <<  History  of  the  United 
States,"  by  John  Fiske,  '63,  is  being 
issued  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Charles  C.  Jackson,  '63,  has  issued 
a  pamphlet  entitled,  **  Has  Gold  Ap- 
preciated?" in  which  he  controverts 
some  of  the  arguments  of  the  bimet- 
alists.  (little.  Brown  &  Co.:  Bos- 
ton.) 

In  the  Internationales  Archiv  Jttr 
Ethnographie,  voL  vii,  1894,  Dr.  J. 
Waiter  Fewkes,  '75,  has  an  exhaustive 
account  of ''The  Dolls  of  the  Tusayan 
Indians."  The  article,  accompanied 
by  seven  colored  plates,  has  been  re- 
printed in  a  large  quarto  pamphlet 
(E.  J.  BriU  :  Leiden).  To  the  Ameri- 
can Anthropologist  tor  July  Dr.  Fewkes 
also  contributed  *'  A  Study  of  Certain 
Figures  in  a  Maya  Codex,"  which  has 
been  reprinted  with  illustrations. 

The  New  England  Magazine  for 
August  published  a  long  sketch  of 
Wm.  M.  Hunt,  '44,  with  illustrations 
of  his  works. 

Prof.  G.  E.  Woodberry,  '77,  is  edit- 
ing for  the  Century  some  hitherto  un- 
published letters  of  E.  A.  Poe. 

''  Historical  Industries,"  has  been  re- 
printed from  the  Yale  Review  for  last 
May,  by  the  historian,  James  Schouler, 
'69. 

The  Rev.  C.  D.  Bradlee,  '52,  con- 
tributed to  the  New  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register  for  July  a 
memoir  of  the  late  Dr.  Greorge  C. 
Shattuck,  '31.  It  has  been  reissued  in 
pamphlet  form,  with  a  portrait  of  Dr. 
Shattuck. 
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The  Home  Market  Club  of  Boston 
have  issued  as  a  campai^  pamphlet, 
«<  Webster  on  Froteotion/'  by  the  Bey. 
W.  C.  Wood,  '60.  Mr.  Wood  expects 
soon  to  publish  '<  Jesus  in  the  Talmud," 
a  work  in  two  volumes  on  which  he 
has  been  long  engaged. 

Edward  Wheelwright,  '44,  has  re- 
printed from  the  PubHcations  of  The 
Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts  his 
memoir  of  Francis  Parkman,  '44.  It 
is  especially  rich  in  material  referring 
to  Parkman's  ancestry,  boyhood,  and 
college  life,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
process  portrait,  from  a  full  length 
photograph  which  shows  the  massive 
head,  with  its  tremendous  features,  and 
the  wiry  form,  little  suggestive  of  the 
lifelong,  heroic  invalid. 

Volume  rV  of  the  Journal  of  Amer- 
ican  Ethnology  and  Archaeology  is  en- 
tirely devoted  to  a  description  of  "  The 
Snake  Ceremonials  at  Walpi,"  by  the 
editor.  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  '76, 
and  his  assistants,  A.  M.  Stephen  and 
the  late  J.  G.  Owens,  Gr.  Sch.,  'd2. 
The  Snake  Dance  of  the  Hopi  herein 
recorded  lasted  nine  days,  in  August, 
1891.  The  various  strange  rites  are 
described  minutely,  and  an  attempt  is 
made  to  interpret  their  meaning,  and 
to  trace  their  origin.  The  vohmie  is 
particularly  rich  in  illustrations,  of 
which  several  are  colored.  It  is  ded- 
icated to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Hemenway,  through  whose  munifi- 
cence the  Southwestern  Archaeological 
Expedition  was  supported  and  its  pub- 
lications have  been  issued. 

Books  received :  **  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, and  the  Participation  of  the 
Jews  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Discoveries ; "  by  Dr.  M.  Kayserling. 
Translated  from  the  Author's  manu- 
script by  Dr.  Charles  Gross.  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co. :  New  York.). 
**The  Christian  Ministry:  Its  Present 


Claim  and  Attraction,  and  other  Writ- 
ings," by  Theodore  C.  Pease,  '76. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  Egbert 
C.  Smyth.  (Houghton,  MifOin  &  Co. : 
Boston.) 

BHOBT  REVIEWS. 

—  Remimscences  of  Foreign  Travel. 
A  Fragment  of  Autobiography.  By 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  '28.  (Cam- 
bridge, 1894  ;  privately  printed.)  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Winthrop  will 
add  to  these  reminiscences,  and  print 
all  in  a  volume  accessible  to  the  general 
public.  The  fragment  which  he  has 
had  printed  for  his  friends  refers  to  the 
foreigners  of  distinction  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted,  either  at  Wash- 
ington during  his  Congressional  career, 
or  on  his  numerous  trips  abroad.  There 
were  few  celebrities  of  the  past  gen- 
eration whom  he  did  not  see  and  know. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Samuel 
Rogers  were  still  flourishing  when  he 
first  went  to  London,  in  1847,  and  he 
has  entertaining  recollections  of  both. 
Poets,  statesmen,  authors,  and  clergy- 
men pass  in  review  before  us,  as  he 
recalls  their  features  or  some  incident 
of  his  meeting  with  them.  And  the 
list  is  not  confined  to  British  celebrities, 
for  Mr.  Winthrop  saw  on  the  Conti- 
nent Louis  Napoleon,  Pius  IX,  Cavour, 
and  others,  whose  names  look  large  in 
modem  history.  He  writes  of  all  as 
he  might  describe  them  to  friends 
gathered  at  his  fireside. 

—  Two  recent  issues  of  the  Athe- 
naeum Press  Series  (Ginn:  Boston)  de- 
serve mention.  The  first  is  Selections 
from  the  Poetry  and  Prose  of  Thomas 
Gray,  edited  by  Wm.  Lyon  Phelps, 
A.  M.,  '91,  who  has  done  his  work  with 
minute  care.  As  always  when  deal- 
ing with  editions  like  this,  the  reader 
will  find  cases  where  the  editor  will 
seem  to  him  to  have  left  too  little  to 
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tlie  imagination.  For  example,  the 
note  to  line  87  of  the  «  Elegy  ^  reads: 
'^Freoinots.  This  word,  and  the  phrase 
^pleasing  anxious  heing/  sound  thor- 
oughly Augustan ;  no  wonder  Dr. 
Johnson  thought  this  stanza  especially 
fine."  But,  after  all,  this  over-eager- 
ness to  say  something  ahout  every- 
thing, which  is  so  characteristic  of 
<M>ntemporary  editors,  gives  us  the  as- 
4iurance  that,  though  some  trivialities 
may  he  unduly  dig^fied  hy  notice,  the 
really  important  points  will  not  be 
overlooked.  The  value  of  the  vol- 
ume is  enhanced  by  a  short  essay  on 
<•  Gray's  Knowledge  of  Old  Norse," 
by  Prof.  G.  L.  Eittredge,  '82.  It  is 
significant  of  the  quality  of  Gray's 
genius  that  his  best  poems  and  suffi- 
cient specimens  of  his  prose  can  all  be 
•comprised  in  125  pages  ;  his  product 
was  small,  but  it  is  all  pure  gold.  The 
second  volume  comprises  SeUcHans 
Jram  the  Essays  of  Francis  Jeffrey, 
odited  by  Lewis  £.  Gates,  '84,  who 
throws  a  somewhat  aggressive  per- 
sonality into  his  notes.  On  the  first 
page  of  his  introduction  he  astonishes 
us  by  the  assertion  that  Jeffrey  suf- 
fered because  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth persuaded  the  public  to  take 
their  poetry  at  their  own  valuation, 
but  that  now  Wordsworth's  mystical 
view  of  life  has  fallen  into  disfavor,  so 
that  Jeffrey  is  coming  to  be  regarded 
as  a  great  critic  again.  If  the  instruc- 
tors who  teach  English  literature  to 
Harvard  students  really  hold  this 
opinion  of  Wordsworth,  we  believe 
that  they  will  find  very  little  agree- 
ment among  educated  men  who  have 
not  had  the  benefit  of  their  instruc- 
tion. Mr.  Grates,  having  thus  at  the 
outset  started  our  distrust,  goes  on  to 
give  a  fairly  good  account  of  Jeffrey's 
work,  together  with  a  brief  statement 
of   the    early  critical   periodicals  in 


Great  Britain.  The  essays,  and  frag- 
ments of  essays,  selected  as  represen- 
tative, are  well  chosen  to  illustrate 
the  range  of  Jeffrey's  powers.  It  is 
not  small  praise  to  say  that  they  are 
still  worth  reading  for  their  own  sake, 
and  not  merely  because  they  are  land- 
marks in  literary  criticism.  In  the 
notes  Mr.  Gates  has  a  chance  to  dis- 
play his  diligence  in  research  and  to 
discuss  some  of  the  topics  broached  by 
Jeffrey  in  the  text. 

— It  was  an  excellent  plan  to  print 
in  a  single  volume  the  three  dramas 
composing  Schiller's  WaUenstein,  as  Dr. 
W.  h!  Carruth,  Ph.  D.,  '89,  has  done. 
The  book,  though  intended  primarily 
for  students,  is  so  well  bound  and 
printed,  besides  being  embellished  by 
portraits,  maps,  and  illustrations,  that 
the  general  reader  will  find  for  it  a 
place  on  his  shelves.  In  an  introduc- 
tion Dr.  Carruth  gives  a  rhvmdol  the 
Thirty  Tears'  War,  of  the  genesis  of 
the  plays,  of  Wallenstein's  character, 
and  of  the  significance  of  the  work. 
He  has  added  also  a  list  of  persons, 
and  he  has  made  the  notes  at  the  end, 
though  brief,  sufficiently  elucidatory. 
Strange  to  say  there  is  no  table  of 
contents,  although  one  would  be  use- 
ful in  leading  the  reader  quickly  to 
the  various  editorial  information.  The 
work  as  a  whole  is  an  example  of  the 
better  class  of  modem  editions  of 
classics  in  literature.  (Henry  Holt 
and  Co. :  New  York.) 

—  In  The  Princess  Margarethe,  John 
D.  Barry,  '88,  has  written  a  fairy  story 
which  has  the  merit  of  being  based  on 
a  good  idea.  The  idea  is  that  a  little 
princess,  chafing  under  the  restraints 
of  life  in  a  palace,  longed  to  be  like 
ordinary  little  girls,  free  to  play  and 
romp  without  the  chilling  supervision 
of  ladies-in-waiting  and  of  titled  gov- 
ernesses.    This  famishes  Mr.  Barry 
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with  several  episodes  full  of  suggestive 
contrasts.  Parallel  vrith  the  main 
theme  is  another,  which  concerns  Mar- 
garethe's  father  and  mother,  who  are 
disappointed  that  she  was  not  a  prince. 
But  when  she  dies  thej  duly  repent. 
The  storj  is  somewhat  too  long,  and 
the  double  moral  may  seem  too  prom- 
inent to  those  juvenile  readers  who 
have  a  healthy  love  of  fairy  tales,  but 
who  do  not  like  the  moral  application 
thereof.  (G.  M.  Allen  Co. :  New 
York.) 

—  Poems f  by  Langdon  Elwyn  Mitch- 
ell, L.  S.,  '83-'86.  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co. :  Boston.)  Over  the  pseudonym 
"John  Philip  Varley,"  Mr.  Mitchell 
has  for  several  years  contributed  verse 
to  the  magazines,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
present  volume  consists  of  poems  not 
hitherto  published.  His  intentions  are 
the  best,  as  any  one  who  reads  his 
counsel  *•  To  a  Writer  of  the  Day " 
can  see.  Much  common  sense,  often 
wittfly  put,  and  a  very  serious  and 
worthy  ideal  of  the  poet's  duties,  dis- 
tinguish that  production.  His  shorter 
poems  lack  the  lyric  quality  which 
alone  makes  lyrics  live.  This  is  due, 
perhaps,  to  Mr.  Mitchell's  purpose  to 
be  no  mere  writer  of  jingles  or  slave 
to  the  artifices  of  metre,  perhaps  to  a 
deficiency  of  musical  endowment. 
Many  of  the  sonnets  are  good,  and 
there  are  descriptions  of  nature,  and 
here  and  there  striking  thoughts  and 
similes,  which  indicate  that  the  writer's 
intellectual  substance  is  in  advance  of 
his  artistic  skill.  As  a  man  who  takes 
poetry  seriously,  and  who  has  the 
poet's  desire,  if  not  yet  the  poet's 
power  of  expression,  Mr.  Mitchell  de- 
serves attention,  and  this  volume  may 
be  the  forerunner  of  something  much 
better. 

—  Car  Trusts  in  the  Untied  States, 
By  Gherardi  Davis  and  G.  Morgan 

VOL.  in.  —  NO.  9.  10 


Browne,  Jr.,  '87.  (New  York,  1894.) 
This  little  pamphlet,  as  its  title  in- 
dicates to  a  lawyer,  deals  with  ques- 
tions which  have  been  the  subject  of 
important  litigation  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  only  previous  ade- 
quate discussion  of  these  questions  is 
contained  in  a  paper  read  by  Francis 
Rawle,  '69,  of  Philadelphia,  before  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  1885,  and 
the  lapse  of  nine  years  has  made  a 
restatement  desirable.  The  authors 
have  furnished  this  in  a  clear  and 
convenient  form.  The  practice  of  sell- 
ing and  delivering  chattels,  with  the 
condition  that  title  shall  not  pass  until 
the  price  has  been  paid,  has  long  been 
common,  and  this  kind  of  sale,  first 
applied  to  rolling  stock  of  railroads 
in  1868,  with  traditional  acuteness  by 
a  Philadelphia  lawyer,  is  the  basis  of 
the  so-called  car  trusts.  As  in  the 
case  of  conditional  sales  of  other  chat- 
tels, the  apparent  injustice  of  allowing 
the  vendor's  title  to  prevail  over  that 
of  purchasers  or  mortgagees  claiming 
under  a  vendee  in  possession  and  hav- 
ing the  ordinary  incidents  of  title,  has 
g^ven  rise  to  litigation  and  conflicting 
judicial  decisions.  And  as  in  the  case 
of  conditional  sales  of  other  chattels 
also,  the  practical  way  out  of  besetting 
difBculties  has  been  found  in  statutes 
requiring  such  sales  of  rolling  stock 
to  be  publicly  recorded  as  a  condition 
of  their  validity  against  third  persons. 
Though  the  first  of  such  statutes  was 
not  passed  until  1883,  they  have  now 
been  enacted  in  twenty-six  States.  A 
very  valuable  part  of  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Davis  and  Browne  is  the  table 
of  these  statutes  at  the  end  of  their 
pamphlet. 

—  Number  Work  in  Nature  Study, 
Part  I.  By  Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  '84. 
(Published  by  the  Author:  Chicago.) 
An  attempt  is  made  in  this  book  to 
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make  room  for  Science  work  in  the 
elementary  schools  hy  a  union  of  Sci- 
ence and  Arithmetic.  Pupils  are  asked 
to  make  a  large  number  of  observa- 
tions in  Zoology,  Botany,  Physics,  Me- 
teorology, Astronomy,  Greography,  and 
Mineralogy,  and  then  to  deduce  cer- 
tain facts  and  laws  by  arithmetical 
processes.  The  problems  thus  given 
require  the  use  of  integers  and  frac- 
tions, ratio,  and  percentage,  as  well 
as  either  compound  numbers  or  the 
Metric  System.  The  pupil  is  expected 
to  absorb  all  this  arithmetical  work  by 
his  work  in  Science.  This  is  a  wide 
departure  from  the  customary  way  of 
first  learning  the  processes  of  Arith- 
metic, and  then  applying  them  wher- 
ever necessary.  It  seems  very  doubt- 
ful if  the  average  teacher  and  pupil 
are  ready  for  such  a  radical  change. 
The  book,  however,  contains  many 
useful  suggestions  to  a  live  teacher  in 
the  elementary  grades,  for  many  of 
the  hints  therein  given  may  be  used 
without  necessarily  following  the 
methods  indicated  by  the  author. 

—  Cartier  to  Frontenac.  Geograph- 
ical Discovery  in  the  Interior  of  North 
America  in  its  Historical  Relations. 
1534-1700.  With  full  Cartographical 
Illustrations  from  Contemporary 
Sources.  By  Justin  Winsor,  '53. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  :  Boston.) 
To  any  one  familiar  with  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  volume  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  title  is  indicative  of 
the  contents ;  but  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  not  so  fortunate,  it  may 
be  well  to  add  that  although  there  is 
not  to-day  a  foot  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent  that  belongs  to  the 
French,  yet,  within  certain  limits,  they 
were  the  first  to  penetrate  into  its  in- 
terior, and,  consequently,  they  are  en- 
titled to  the  credit  of  making  it  known 
to  the  world,  various  as  may  have  been 


the  sources  of  the  maps  and  map-mak- 
ers of  that  day.  For  many  reasons, 
the  westward  progress  of  the  English 
was  slow.  Even  as  late  as  A.  d.  1700, 
nearly  a  hundred  years  after  the  set- 
tlement at  Jamestown  (1607),  and  at 
Quebec  (1608),  the  English  were  still 
confined  to  the  relatively  narrow  strip 
that  lies  between  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains and  the  Atlantic,  whilst  their 
Grallic  neighbors,  thanks  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  fur  trade  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  missionaries,  had  followed 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  its  source,  and 
floated  down  the  Mississippi  from  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  its  outlet  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Indeed,  in  the 
history  of  this  region  there  is  nothing 
more  remarkable  than  the  contrast 
between  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
French  into  the  interior  and  the  slow 
and  steady  movement  of  the  English 
in  the  same  direction.  Without  stop- 
ping to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this 
unequal  rate  of  progress,  it  may  per- 
haps help  us  to  appreciate  it  if  we 
reflect  that  in  1634,  only  about  a  year 
after  the  arrival  of  Lord  Baltimore's 
colony  in  Maryland,  Nicolet,  a  French- 
man (p.  149),  stood  upon  the  dividing 
ridge  that  separates  the  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan  from  those  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi; and  in  1672,  before  Philadel- 
phia was  founded,  the  Jesuits  had 
circumnavigated  Lake  Superior  and 
mapped  (p.  209)  its  shores  with  rea- 
sonable fidelity.  But  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  upon  this  point.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that,  among  historical  writers, 
Parkman  has,  in  a  way,  made  this 
field  his  own;  and  in  his  fascinating 
pages  it  is  easy  to  follow  the  trader 
and  the  no  less  venturesome  mission- 
ary as  they  plunged  into  the  forest, 
and  established  posts  or  missions  wher^ 
ever  there  was  a  promise  of  a  com- 
mercial or  a  spiritual  harvest. 
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With  the  field  thus  occupied,  it 
would  seem  as  if  any  further  attempt 
at  investigation  within  its  limits  must 
result  in  threshing  old  straw.  This, 
however,  has  not  proved  to  be  the 
case,  for  Mr.  Winsor  has  opened  anew 
path,  and  preserving  only  so  much  of 
the  hisk>ric  record  as  serves  to  bind 
together  the  different  portions  of  his 
narrative,  he  gives  us  an  account  of 
the  explorations  of  the  French  along 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  so  far  as  it  can  be  gath- 
ered from  a  study  of  the  maps  of  the 
time.  In  other  words,  by  the  aid  of 
maps  and  sketches  he  shows  us  the 
progress  of  discovery  in  all  that  region 
instead  of  telling  us  about  it.  His 
appeal  is  to  the  eye,  and,  roughly 
speaking,  his  work  may  be  styled  a 
cartographic  history  of  New  France, 
though  it  is  proper  to  add  that  he 
includes  not  only  maps  of  such  dis- 
coveries as  were  actually  made,  but 
also  others  in  which  ideas  of  what  it 
was  supposed  would  be  found  in  the 
course  of  future  explorations  were  duly 
set  forth.  Of  course,  maps  made  after 
this  fashion  were  often  grossly  inaccu- 
rate, though  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  they  were  devoid  of  in- 
terest. 

For  work  of  this  kind  Mr.  Winsor 
is  well  fitted.  As  Librarian  of  Har- 
vard College  he  has  the  care  of,  per- 
haps, the  finest  collection  of  early  maps 
of  America  in  the  country,  and  his 
reputation  for  cartographic  lore  is  such 
as  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  assist- 
ance of  students  everywhere.  Ac- 
cordingly he  has  been  able  to  bring 
together  a  series  of  nearly  a  hundred 
maps  and  charts,  —  a  sort  of  pano- 
rama, in  which  it  is  possible,  even  for 
an  untrained  eye,  to  follow  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery  from  the  arrival  of 
the  Breton  fishermen  in  the  Gulf  of 


St.  Lawrence  early  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, until  La  Salle,  in  1682,  planted 
the  arms  of  France  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  took  formal  pos- 
session of  all  that  valley  in  the  name 
of  his  king.  To  note  the  differences 
and  peculiarities  of  these  maps,  or 
even  to  enumerate  them,  were  a  weari- 
some task,  and  we  content  ourselves 
with  calling  attention  to  the  thoroughly 
satisfactory  way  in  which  they  tell  the 
story  of  French  exploration  in  Amer- 
ica, and  with  indorsing  this  new  de- 
parture in  historical  composition. 

But  whilst  we  have  only  words  of 
commendation  for  Mr.  Winsor*s  meth- 
od, it  is  matter  of  regret  that  some  of 
the  maps  (pp.  3,  53,  etc.)  are  on  such 
a  minute  scale  that  the  names  of  places 
are  practically  illegible.  We  may  also 
add  that  there  are  occasional  instances 
of  careless  writing  that  mar  otherwise 
harmonious  work.  For  example,  we 
confess  that  we  do  not  understand 
what  is  meant  when  we  are  told  (p. 
130)  that  *Hhe  institutions  of  the 
European  past  were  to  be  evolved 
amid  the  American  forests,  and  just 
at  a  time  when  there  was  already 
planned  among  the  neighboring  Eng- 
lish, in  the  compact  of  the  Mayflower^ 
a  departure  from  the  Old  World  prin- 
ciples of  entail  and  primogeniture  in 
the  elevation  of  equal  rights.'*  So, 
too,  the  statement  (p.  241)  that  the 
L^oquois  forced  the  Shawnee  Indians 
"  back  into  the  valley  of  the  Tennes- 
see "  is  probably  a  lapse  of  the  pen, 
as  it  was  the  Cumberland  and  not  the 
Tennessee  that  was  known  on  some 
of  the  early  French  charts  as  the 
*'  River  of  the  Chaouanons."  But 
enough  of  fault-finding.  It  is  at  best 
a  thankless  ofBce,  especially  when,  as 
in  the  present  case,  we  have  so  much 
to  be  grateful  for,  and  when  the  errors, 
or  rather  lapses,  relate  to  matters  of 
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detail  op  to  insignificant  side  issues, 
and  have  no  bearing  upon  the  record 
itself. 

—  A  Studenfs  Manual  of  a  Labora- 
tory Course  in  Physical  Measurements. 
By  Wallace  Clement  Sabine,  A.  M., 
'88.  (Ginn  &  Co.:  Boston.)  This 
book  is  a  worthy  successor  to  Hall 
and  Bergen's  "Physics,"  which  was 
published  two  years  ago.  College 
men  who  have  not  followed  the  work 
of  the  Physics  Department  do  not 
realize  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  its  methods  of  instruction 
within  the  last  decade.  The  method 
of  memorizing  facts  is  almost  entirely 
a  thing  of  the  past.  The  student  now 
finds  out  facts  by  his  own  investiga- 
tion with  a  judicious  instructor  as  his 
guide,  thus  developing  a  keenness  of 
observation  and  giving  a  start  on  the 
road  toward  independent  investigar 
tions.  The  educational  world  owes 
a  g^at  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  work- 
ers at  the  Jefferson  Physical  Labora- 
tory who  have  brought  about  this 
change  by  introducing  methods  which 
need  but  cheap  apparatus  and  by  de- 
signing much  of  thb  apparatus.  The 
preparatory  schools  have  ably  sec- 
onded these  efforts,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  last  year  358  were  pre- 
pared for  the  elementary  entrance  ex- 
amination in  Physics  by  the  labora- 
tory method  to  135  by  the  text-book 
method.  This  is  certainly  a  great  ad- 
vance, for  the  first  examinations  in  the 
laboratory  method  were  not  given  till 
1887.  The  second  course  in  Physics, 
however,  has  as  yet  made  but  little 
headway  in  the  preparatory  schools, 
for  during  the  last  four  years  but  23 
candidates  have  offered  this  subject  at 
the  entrance  examinations.  But  in 
college  it  finds  much  favor  ;  in  1892- 
93  there  were  81  students  to  take  the 
course.    Mr.  Sabine's  book  is  a  man- 


ual designed  to  cover  the  ground  of 
this  advanced  course,  which  is  known 
in  college  as  "Physics  C."  It  is  a 
book  to  be  used  only  where  there  is  an 
instructor  fully  conversant  with  the 
work,  but  in  such  hands  the  best  of 
results  ought  to  follow.  The  experi- 
ments, 72  in  number,  are  arranged  in 
the  following  groups  :  Mechanics,  18  ; 
Sound,  5  ;  Heat,  7  ;  Light,  17  ;  Mag- 
netism and  Electricity,  25.  They 
have  all  stood  the  test  of  practical 
use,  which  is  the  best  possible  for  any 
text-book.  For  several  years  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  book  has  been  given 
in  lecture  form,  and  it  is  a  great  con- 
venience to  have  it  now  in  print.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  many  of  the  smaller 
colleges  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  Har- 
vard and  model  their  work  on  the  two 
courses  given  in  Hall  and  Bergen's 
"  Physics  "  and  in  Mr.  Sabine*s  book. 
Although  the  latter  has  been  pub-' 
lished  primarily  for  Harvard  students, 
it  deserves  to  have  an  extended  use 
elsewhere. 

— The  Use  of  Governmental  Maps  in 
Schools.  ByW.M.Davis,S.B.,'69,C. 
F.  King,  and  G.  L.  Collie  (Holt:  New 
York).  Probably  a  great  proportion  of 
the  teachers  interested  in  the  subject 
of  geography  was  unable  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  majority  report  of 
the  Conference  on  Geography,  pub- 
lished in  the  recent  "  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Secondary  School  Stud- 
ies," so  far  as  it  concerned  advanced 
study.  It  was  only  possible  within 
the  limits  of  that  report  to  present  in 
the  abstract  a  partial  outline  of  the 
new  method  of  treating  the  subject  of 
physical  geography;  enough  was  stated 
to  mystify  many  teachers,  but  to  make 
many  others  realize  that  there  has 
been  a  progressive  change  in  the  higher 
study  of  geography.  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  another  report  prepared  by  a 
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sab-committee  of  the  Conference  on 
Geography  to  clear  away  much  that 
might  seem  obscure  in  the  first,  and 
all  who  dissent  from  the  first  report 
should  read  the  second  carefully  be- 
fore condemning  the  new  method  in 
geography.  "  The  Use  of  Grovem- 
mental  Maps  in  Schools ''  will  prove 
an  effective  means  of  improving  the 
quality  of  geographic  teaching.  All 
teachers  can  find  use  for  it,  and  few 
can  fail  to  profit  by  the  new  examples 
of  old  features  offered,  even  though 
new  suggestions  are  not  found.  Had 
nothing  more  been  done  than  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  excellent 
maps  of  different  sorts  aro  easily  avail- 
able for  schools,  a  service  of  great 
value  would  have  been  rendered,  while 
the  careful  selection  from  the  total 
number  of  sheets  of  those  presenting 
typical  geographic  forms  leaves  no  ex- 
cuse for  a  failure  to  use  the  materials. 
The  brief  descriptions  and  explana- 
tions appended  will  be  assimilated  im- 
mediately in  part,  and  for  the  remain- 
ing part  will  enforce  upon  the  mind 
the  necessity  of  the  new  text-book  in 
physical  geography,  now  contemplated 
by  Professor  Davis. 


MARRIAGES. 

SBFOBTBD  BT  OLAM  •SCESTAXHS. 

1871.  Edward  Osgood  Otis  to  Marion 
Faxon,  at  Boston,  June  6. 

1872.  Henry  Middleton  Fisher  to 
Mary  Elwyn  Wharton,  at  Chest- 
nut Hill,  Pa.,  June  28. 

1873.  Edward  Sherman  Dodge  to 
Mary  Sweetser  Stevens,  at  Bos- 
ton, July  3. 

1877.  Arthur  Perrin  to  Mary  Cornelia 
Schlesinger,  at  Brookline,  July 
31. 

1880.  William     George     Taylor     to 


Frances    Chamberlain     Brown 
Miner,  at  Winchester,  Ql.,  June 
21. 
1881.    Thomas   Parker  Ivy  to  Julia 

Dalton    Nesmith,    at    Lowell, 

Jan.  31. 

1881.  Frank  Smith  Williams  to  Laura 
Fitch,  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  June  6. 

1882.  John  Sidney  Webb  to  Linda 
Hutchinson  Ball,  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  July  2. 

LL.  B.,  1883.  Samuel  Hanson  Ord- 
way  to  Frances  Hunt  Throop, 
at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  30. 

1883.  George  Jonathan  Porter  to  Ju- 
lia Marvin,  at  Boston,  June  6. 

1884.  Bertram  Ellis  to  Margaret 
Louise  Wheeler,  at  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.,  June  20. 

1884.  Simeon  Mills  Hayes  to  Hetty 
Comwell  Brisbine,  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  April  19. 

1886.  Frank  Alexander  Kendall  to 
Blanche  Newell  Esty,  at  Fram- 
inghaim,  June  27. 

1887.  John  Henry  Gray  to  Helen 
Rockwell  BUss,  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  June  14. 

1887.    Thomas  Hunt  to  Caroline  Spei- 

den,  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  June 

19. 
S.  B.,  1887.    George  Howard  Parker 

to  Louise  Merritt  Stabler,  at 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  15. 
1887.    Philip  Sidney  Rust  to  Harriet 

Widdifield    Fireng,    at     Glen 

Ridge,  N.  J.,  June  2. 
1889.    Charles  Benedict  Davenport  to 

Anna  G.  Crotty,  at  Burlington, 

Kan.,  June  23. 
1889.  William    Gibbons    Rantoul  to 

Eleanor    Salisbury  Driver,  at 

Beverly,  June  13. 
[1891.]  James    Beaumont    Noyes    to 

Mary  D.  Bartlett,  at  Lynn,  July 

2. 
1891.   Robert    Treat  Whitehouse  to 
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Florence  Brooks,  at  Augusta, 
Me.,  June  19. 

1892.  Maurice  Henry  Ewer  to  Grer- 
trude  Sophie  Durkee,  at  Dor- 
chester, June  6. 

1892.  Arthur  Balcom  Webber  to  Ada 
Lillian  Briggs,  at  Cambridge, 
June  26. 

1892.  Robert  Ephraim  Leach  to  Kate 
Eliza  Woodward,  at  Indepen- 
dence, Iowa,  June  28. 

1893.  Charles  Pratt  Huntington  to 
Maude  Mary  Baly,  at  Florence, 
Italy,  May  6. 

Ph.  D.,  1893.  Charles  Atwood  Kofoid 
to  Carrie  Prudence  Winter,  at 
Middlefield,  Conn.,  June  30. 

1893.  Frederick  Winsor  to  Mary 
Paine,  at  Weston,  June  18. 

NECROLOGY. 
May  1  TO  July  31, 1894. 

With  10010  deaths  of  earlier  date,  not 
prerioosly  recorded. 

OOMFILED  BT  WILLIAM  HOPKOCS  TILLIiraHAST, 

Editor  of  the  Quinqutnnial  Catalogue, 
The  College. 

1749.   William  Tidmarsh,  b.  30  May, 

1733,  at  Boston ;  lost  at  sea 

1759. 
1828.  John  Parker  Tarbell,  b.  30  Aug., 

1807,  at  Cambridge;  d.  at  Bos- 
ton, 7  May,  1894. 
1833.  Waldo  Higginson,  b.  1  May, 

1814,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Boston, 

4  May,  1894. 
1840.   Heury    Colman    Kimball,    b. 

25  Feb.,   1820,  at  Hingham  ; 

drowned  off  Block  Island,  10 

May,  1894. 
1848. -Walter  Patterson  Tillman,  b. 

9  Aug.,  1828,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.; 

d.    at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  29  May, 

1894. 
1851.  Charles  Gushing  Mitchell,  b.  31 

Dec,  1829,  at  Bridgewater;  d. 


Necrology.  [September, 

at  New  Orleans,  La.,  22  May, 
1894. 

1862.  Russell  Mortimer  Williams,  b. 
27  Sept.,  1830,  at  Parkman,  O.; 
d«  at  Hastings,  Neb.,  14  May, 
1892. 

1853.  Charles  Edward  Bnggs,  M.  D., 
b.  6  April,  1833,  at  Boston;  d. 
at  Boston,  17  June,  1894. 

1863.  Winslow  Warren  Sever,  Rev., 
b.  31  Jan.  1832,  at  Kingston; 
d.  at  Lee,  15  July,  1894. 

1853.  William  Inskeep  Shreve,  b.  27 
June,  1832,  at  Lawrenceville, 
N.  J.;  d.  at  Westfield,  N.  J., 
10  May,  1894. 

1854.  Jules  Joseph  Carri^re,  b.  11 
Feb.,  1835,  at  New  Orleans, 
La. ;  d.  at  Paris,  France, 
1889  (?). 

1867.  Edward  Jackson  Lowell,  b.  18 

Oct.,  1845,  at  Boston;  d.  atCo- 

tuit  11  May,  1894. 
1874.  George    Irwin    Haven,    b.   15 

Aug.,  1851,  at  Cincinnati,  O.; 

disappeared  at  New  York  city, 

22  Aug.  1885. 
1878.  William  Ethan  Allen,    b.    22 

Nov.,  1856,  at  Worcester;   d. 

at  Worcester,  7  Nov.,  1893. 

1883.  Robert  Emmet  O'CaUaghan, 
LL.  B.,  b.  7  Oct.,  1862,  at  Mil- 
ford  ;  d.  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
16  May,  1894. 

1884.  George  Andrew  Stewart,  b.  26 
Sept.,  1862,  at  South  Boston ; 
d.  at  Boston,  21  June,  1894. 

1887.  Benjamin  Francis  Cox,  b.  29 
Oct.,  1863,  at  Salem;  d.  at  Bos- 
ton, 7  June,  1894. 

1890.  Thomas  Chester  Chard,  b.  23 
July,  1866,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
d.  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  7  Nov., 
1893. 

1890.  Samuel  Dexter,  b.  30  Nov.  1867, 
at  Chicago,  HI.;  d.  at  Boston, 
4  May,  1894. 
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1890.  Aylmer  Draper  Pond,  b.  6  April, 
1868,  at  West  Dedham;  d.  at 
Point  Allerton,  Hull,  14  Aug., 
1893. 

1893.  Benjamin  Hill  Rounsayille,  b. 
16  April,  1862,  near  Camden, 
Ark.;  d-  at  Tamworth,  N.  H., 
20  June,  1894. 

Medical  School, 

1853.  Joaquim  Antonio  Alves  Ribeiro, 
d.  at  [Aracatj  Ceara,  Brazil], 
1862. 

1856.  Charles  Wesley  Fillmore,  b.  22 
July,  1828,  at  Nantucket;  d.at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  4  June,  1893. 

1859.  Maurice  King  Hartnett,  b.  in 
Ireland ;  d.  at  South  Boston, 
14  May,  1894. 

1866.  Edwin  Jeremiah  Morgan,  b.  30 
Nov.,  1836,,  at  Bridge  water, 
N.  H.;  d.  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  14 
Jan.,  1893. 

1867.  Albert  De  Wolf,  d.  at  Kent- 
ville,  N.  S.,  3  July,  1879. 

1869.  William  Henry  Logan,  b.  23 
March,  1837,  at  Gay's  River, 
N.  S. ;  d.  at  Manchioneal,  Ja- 
maica, W.  I.,  15  Oct.,  1885. 

1872.  Samuel  Moore,  b.  13  Feb., 
1845,  at  Shubenacadie,  N.  S., 
d.  at  Weedsport,  N.  Y.,  14 
Nov.,  1885. 

1879.  Lewis  Jonathan  Warren,  b.  15 
April,  1850,  at  Killingly,  Conn. ; 
d.  at  Clay  Center,  Kan.,  4  Dec. 
1893. 

1880.  Samuel  Bartlett  Clarke,  b.  6 
July,  1858,  at  Salem;  d.  at 
Boston,  23  June,  1894. 

1881.  William  Frost  Cunningham,  d. 
at  Leamington,  Eng.,  5  June, 
1894. 

1882.  Edgar  Chester  Atkins,  b.  6 
March,  1858,  [Marlboro']  ;  d. 
at  Riverside,  Cal.,  5  July, 
1894. 


1889.  David  Scott  MoncrieflP,  b.  9 
Feb.,  1866,  at  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land; drowned  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Amur  River,  Siberia,  11 
Aug.  1893. 

1889.  Albert  Cushman  Stanard,  b.  15 
May,  1864,  at  La  Moille,  111.  ; 
d.  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  19 
March,  1894. 

Dental  School. 

1870.  Frank  Edward  Ward,  b.  14 
Sept.,  1837,  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.;  d.  at  New  Bedford,  14 
May,  1894. 

Law  School. 

1837.  Aquila  Bolton  Caldwell,  b.  11 
Feb.,  1814,  in  Virginia;  d.  18 
June,  1893. 

1846.  Nathan  Morse,  b.  24  July,  1824, 
at  Moultonboro',  N.  H.;  d.  at 
Jamestown,  R.  I.,  29  July, 
1894. 

1860.  Henry  Cleveland  Pratt,  b.  8 
Sept.,  1836,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
d.  at  Rosebank  (formerly  Clif- 
ton), Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  10 
Sept.,  1893. 

1863.  Alonzo  Bond  Wentworth,  b.  28 
March,  1840,  at  Somersworth, 
N.  H;  d.  at  Dedham,  12  July, 
1894. 

1894.  William  Campbell  Trusdell,  b. 
20  Oct.,  1869,  at  Newark,  N.  J. ; 
drowned  at  Boston,  13  May, 
1894. 

Divinity  School. 

1852.  Sylvan  Stanley  Hunting,  b.  22 
March,  1826,  at  New  London, 
N.  H.;  d.  at  Des  Moines,  la., 
2  June,  1894. 

Honorary  Graduates. 

1876.  (LL.  D.) William  Dwight  Whit- 
ney, b.  9.  Feb.,  1827,  at  North- 
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ampton;  d.  at  New  Hayen, 
Conn.,  7  June,  18M. 
1886.  (LL.  D.)  Ezekiel  GUman  Rob- 
inson, Rev.,  b.  23  March,  1815, 
at  Attleborongh;  d.  at  Boston, 
12  June,  1894. 

Temporary  Members. 

[1887.]  Irving  Samuel  Meredith,  b. 

at ;  d.  in  Lexington,  May 

8,  1894. 
[1894.]  William  Stevenson  Hockley, 

b.  at  Paris,  France,  Oct.  5, 

1872 ;  d.  in  Dorchester  Bay, 

May  13, 1894. 
[1894.]  Jo|m  Farnum  Brown,  b.  at 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  19, 
1873 ;  d.  in  Dorchester  Bay, 
May  13, 1894. 

[1894.]  Franklin  Whitall,  b.  at  Ger- 
mantown.  Pa.,  Oct.  11, 1871; 
d.  in  Dorchester  Bay,  May  13, 
1894. 

[L.  S.  1894.]  William  CampbeU 
Trusdell,  b.  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
Oct.  20, 1869  ;  d.  in  Dorches- 
ter Bay,  May  13, 1894. 

[1895.]  Edwin  Stanton  Bach,  b.  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  16, 
1874 ;  d.  in  Dorchester  Bay, 
May  13, 1894. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Vol.  II,  p.  499 1.  9  from  bottom,  insert  after  Cooke  Goodwin. 
1. 10  from  bottom,  for  6  read  7. 
p.  579,  col.  2.    In  1867  news,  cancel  item  about  F.  P.  Steams, 
p.  603,  col  2, 1.  4, /or  C.  C.  Smith,  A.  M.,  '90,  read  A.  M.,  '87. 
p.  604,  col  1, 1. 18,  insert  American, 
p.  604,  col.  2, 1.  2  from  bottom,  cancel  item  about  H.  A.  Hill. 
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For  Students'  Rooms. 

—YOU  SHOULD  REMEMBER— 

That  we  carry  a  complete  line  of  Upholstery  Goods,  etc./ 
for  furnishing  Students*  Rooms,  viz. :  Portieres,  Sash  Cur- 
tains, 5ofa  and  Floor  Pillows,  also  Blankets,  Quilts,  etc. 
We  offer  the  two  following  specialties :  — 

i Beautiful  quality,  fringed  top) 
am  bottom,  in  plain  colors,/  ^         _ 
and  with  dado  and  frieze,  a/A  $2.00 
the  desirable  shades.  Sold  sin- f    ^„^. 
gly  or  in  pairs,  and  suitable\    ®**^"- 
for  Portieres  or  Couch  Covers. ) 

i  Extra  quality  Shaker  Mills  Blan-\^'X  f\(\ 

SHEPARD,  NORWELL  &  CO. 

Winter  Street) 

AND        \  BOSTON,  MASS.  ^,  hk  Cooalp 

Temple  Place.  )  Digitized  by  ^^OO^IL 


Paine's  *  Furniture  *  Company, 

Importers  and  Makers  of 

RNE  FURNITURE,  MATTRE88E8  AND  BEDDINB,  SHADES,  LACES,  DRAPERIES, 

and  Upholstered  Work  of  Every  Description» 

STUDENTS'  ROOMS  A  SPECIALTY. 

See  Illustrated  Catalogue  in  front  part  of  this  Magazine, 

No.  48  Canal  Street,  Near  the  Union  R.  R.  Station,  Bostoil. 
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mPOBTANT  TO  HOLDEBS  OF  BONDS 

And  other  Securities  and  Valuables^ 

THE  UNION  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS, 

OF  BOSTON 

(ESTABUSHED  IN  1868) 

For  tho  Deposit  of  Valuablos^ 


AND  THE 


RENTING  OF  SAFES, 

IN  THB 

raiON  BUILDING 40  STATE  STREET. 


OFFICE  HOURS  :  From  9  o'clock,  a.  m.,  to  3  o'clock,  p^  ic 
{Sundays  and  legal  holidays  excepted^ 

HENRY  LEE,  Manager, 
GEORGE  C.  LEE^  Sub-Manaoer^ 

BROWN  BROTHERS  &  CO. 

50  State  Street^  Boston. 

Letters  of  Credit  for  Travellers 

In  Sterlinir  on 

Messrs.  Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  London, 

Available  in  all  parts  of  the  World, 
and  in  Dollars  on 

Messrs.  Brown  Brothers  &  Co.,  New  York, 

For  use  in  tlie  United  States,  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies. 
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In  Sterling,  Francs,  and  Marks. 
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George  E.  Bullard,)  a«««*.o«/i  K^^^^i^im. 
Louis  Curtis.  }  Agente  and  Attorneys. 
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OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

Dear  Master  of  the  tuneful  lyre, 

How  shall  we  breathe  the  word  ^'  Farewell "  ? 
How  shall  we  touch  the  trembling  wire 

Which  vibrates  with  thy  mystic  spell  ? 

The  world  seems  poor,  of  thee  bereft,  — 

The  evening  sky  without  the  sun. 
The  setting,  not  the  gem,  is  left, 

The  frame  remains,  the  picture  gone. 

As  birds  that  float  on  heavenward  wing. 

Unseen,  the  air  with  music  fill. 
Singing,  they  soar,  and,  soaring,  sing,  — 

Hiy  broken  harp  yields  music  still. 

Life's  gidden  bowl  was  dashed  too  soon, 
But  love  still  holds  thy  cherished  name ; 

No  sunset  thine,  but  fadeless  noon, 
No  shadow,  but  inmiortal  fame. 

So  the  dear  chrysalis  we  hide. 

For  God's  safe-keeping,  in  the  tomb, 
And  in  firm  hope  and  faith  we  bide 

The  dawn  that  breaks  the  silent  gloom. 

Wait  the  fair  day,  the  glorious  hour,  — 

The  precious  form,  enshrined  in  clay, 
Listinct  with  new-created  power, 

Shall  wake,  and  heavenward  soar  away. 

8.  F.  Smith,  '29. 
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OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES,  THE  ANATOMIST. 

It  nears  one  o'clock,  and  the  close  work  in  the  demonstrator's 
room  in  the  old  Medical  School  in  North  Grove  Street  becomes 
even  more  harried  and  eager  as  the  lecture  hour  in  Anatomy  ap- 
proaches. Four  hours  of  busy  dissection  have  unveiled  a  portion 
of  the  human  frame,  insensate  and  stark,  on  the  demonstrating 
table.  Muscles,  nerves,  and  blood-vessels  unfold  themselves  in  un- 
varying harmony,  if  seeming  disorder,  and  the  ^^  subject "  is  nearly 
ready  to  illustrate  the  lecture.  In  the  comer,  the  live  rattlesnake, 
curled  in  a  glass  jar,  strikes  his  head  against  his  prison  with 
sullen  plunges  as  the  room  grows  warmer.  This  reptile,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Autocrat,  is  kept  to  study  its  habits,  and  to  illustrate 
the  new  tale  of  "  Elsie  Venner."  The  room  is  thick  with  tobacco 
smoke.  The  winter  light,  snowy  and  dull,  enters  through  one 
tall  window,  bare  of  curtain,  and  falls  upon  a  lead  floor.  The 
surroundings  are  singularly  barren  of  ornament  or  beauty,  and 
there  is  naught  to  inspire  the  intellect  or  the  imagination,  except 
the  marvelous  mechanism  of  the  poor,  dead  body,  which  lies  dis- 
sected before  us,  like  some  complex  and  delicate  machinery  whose 
uses  we  seek  to  know. 

To  such  a  scene  enters  the  poet,  the  writer,  the  wit,  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes.  Few  readers  of  his  prose  or  poetry  could  dream  of 
him  as  here,  in  this  charnel-house,  in  the  presence  of  death.  The 
very  long,  steep,  and  single  flight  of  stairs  leading  up  from  the 
street  below  resounds  with  a  double  and  labored  tread,  the  door 
opens,  and  a  small,  gentle,  smiling  man  appears,  supported  by  the 
janitor,  who  often  has  been  called  on  to  help  him  up  the  stairs. 
Entering,  and  giving  a  breathless  greeting,  he  sinks  upon  a  stool 
and  strives  to  recover  his  asthmatic  breath.  The  hereditary  vic- 
tim of  this  disorder  replies  to  the  assertion  of  his  demonstrator, 
"You  have  slept  out  of  town,  sir,"  "Yes,  as  usual;  *cold,  best 
bedroom.'"  For  at  this  period  of  his  life  Dr.  Holmes's  popu- 
larity as  a  lyceum  lecturer  was  at  its  height.  His  writings  had 
not  become  lucrative,  and  he  was  fain  to  eke  out  the  meagre  pay 
of  a  professor  of  anatomy  with  the  fees  of  a  public  lecturer  in 
the  towns  and  villages  of  New  England. 

Anon  recovering,  he  brightens  up,  and  asks,  "  What  have  you 
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for  me  to-day?  "  and  plunges,  knife  in  hand,  into  the  ^^ depths  of 
his  subject,"  —  a  joke  he  might  have  uttered.  Time  flies,  and  a 
boisterous  crowd  of  turbulent  Bob  Sawyers  pours  through  the 
hall  to  his  lecture-room,  and  begins  a  rhythmical  stamping,  one, 
two,  three,  and  a  shout,  and  pounding  on  his  lecture-room  doors. 
A  rush  takes  place;  some  collapse,  some  are  thrown  headlong, 
and  three  hundred  raw  students  precipitate  themselves  into  a  bare 
and  comfortless  amphitheatre.  Meanwhile  the  professor  has  been 
running  about,  now  as  nimble  as  a  cat,  selecting  plates,  rummaging 
the  dusty  museum  for  specimens,  arranging  microscopes,  and  dis- 
playing bones.  The  subject  is  carried  in  on  a  board ;  no  auto- 
matic appliances,  no  wheels  with  pneumatic  tires,  no  elevators,  no 
dumbwaiters  in  those  days.  The  cadaver  is  decorously  disposed 
on  a  revolving  table  in  the  small  arena,  and  is  always  covered,  at 
first,  from 'curious  eyes,  by  a  islean  white  sheet.  Bespect  for  poor 
humanity  and  admiration  for  God's  divinest  work  is  the  first  les- 
son and  the  uppermost  in  the  poet-lecturer's  mind.  He  enters, 
and  is  greeted  with  a  mighty  shout  and  stamp  of  applause.  Then 
silence,  and  there  begins  a  charming  hour  of  description,  analysis, 
simile,  anecdote,  harmless  pun,  which  clothes  the  dry  bones  with 
poetic  imagery,  enlivens  a  hard  and  fatiguing  day  with  humor, 
and  brightens  to  the  tired  listener  the  details  of  a  difficult  though 
interesting  study.  We  say  tired  listener  because  —  will  it  be 
believed?  —  the  student  is  now  listening  to  ids  fifth  consecutive 
lecture  that  day,  beginning  at  nine  o'clock  and  ending  at  two; 
no  pause,  no  rest,  no  recovery  for  the  dazed  senses,  which  have 
tried  to  absorb  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  Practice,  Obstetrics, 
and  Anatomy,  all  in  one  morning,  by  five  learned  professors. 
One  o'clock  was  always  assigned  to  Dr.  Holmes  because  he  alone 
could  hold  his  exhausted  audience's  attention. 

As  a  lecturer  he  was  accurate,  punctual,  precise,  unvarying  in 
patience  over  detail,  and  though  not  an  original  anatomist  in  the 
sense  of  a  discoverer,  yet  a  most  exact  descriptive  lecturer ;  while 
the  wealth  of  illustration,  comparison,  and  simile  he  used  was 
unequaled.  Hence  his  charm ;  you  received  information,  and  you 
were  amused  at  the  same  time.  He  was  always  simple  and  rudi- 
mentary in  his  instruction.  His  flights  of  fancy  never  shot  over 
his  hearers'  heads.  "  Iteration  and  reiteration  "  was  his  favorite 
motto  in  teaching.     '^  These,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  on  one  occasion. 
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pointing  out  the  lower  portion  of  the  pelvic  bones,  "  are  the  tuber- 
osities of  the  ischia,  on  which  man  was  designed  to  sit  and  survey 
the  works  of  Creation." 

But  if  witty,  he  could  also  be  serious  and  pathetic ;  and  he  pos- 
sessed the  high  power  of  holding  and  controlling  his  rough  audi- 
tors. In  those  days  academic  manners  were  rude,  and  even  the 
gentle  botanist,  Gray,  was  forced  to  suspend  a  lecture  because 
of  the  pea-shooters  used  by  the  students.  On  one  occasion  Dr. 
Holmes  found  his  lecture  floor  literally  strewn  with  spitballs, 
which  had  been  thrown  during  the  preceding  hour  at  Professor 
Jackson  and  his  odorous  pathological  specimens.  He  had  them 
all  carefuUy  collected  in  a  bowl,  which  they  nearly  filled,  and  this 
was  covered  with  a  clean  white  napkin  and  placed  beside  the 
cadaver.  Entering  the  lecture  arena,  he  said  that  he  had  first  a 
new  specimen  to  show  them,  and  raising  the  napkin  difolosed  the 
offensive  missiles.  A  shriek  of  laughter  followed.  Then  taking 
the  matter  seriously  in  hand,  he  delivered  a  touching  address, 
saying,  ^^  It  is  not  at  Dr.  Jackson  you  aim  these  spitballs,  but  at 
the  museum  and  at  Pathology,  on  which  he  toils  away  his  life, 
collecting  facts  by  which  you  and  your  children  may  live.  It  is 
not  at  me  you  direct  them,  but  against  knowledge,  against  science, 
against  all  civilized  prog^ss,"  etc.  In  a  few  moments  he  had 
brought  his  audience  to  shame,  to  silence,  and  to  respect. 

And  how  he  loved  Anatomy !  as  a  mother  her  child.  He  was 
never  tired,  always  fresh,  always  eager  in  learning  and  teaching 
it.  In  earnest  himself,  enthusiastic,  and  of  a  happy  tempera- 
ment, he  shed  the  glow  of  his  ardent  spirit  over  his  followers, 
and  gave  to  me,  his  demonstrator  and  assistant  for  eight  years, 
some  of  the  most  attractive  and  happy  hours  of  my  life.  It  has 
been  my  good  fortune  always  to  have  had  distinguished  teachers, 
—  in  preparatory  studies.  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody ;  in  college, 
Agassiz,  Jeffries  Wyman,  Gray,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  James 
Walker;  in  medicine,  John  Ware,  Jackson,  Holmes,  and  the 
two  Bigelows.  In  rooms  next  my  demonstrator's  room  were 
the  dens  consecrated  to  Dr.  Jackson  the  pathologist,  and  to  Dr. 
Bigelow  the  surgeon.  Holmes,  Jackson,  Bigelow,  a  trio  "  non 
tarn  impar^  quam  dispar.*^  Holmes,  ardent,  poetic,  humorous; 
Jackson,  simple-hearted,  scientific,  unwearying ;  Bigelow,  a  marvel 
of  condensation,  dexterity,  and  many-sided  talent. 
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Dr.  Holmes  was  early  a  microsoopist ;  the  study  of  atoms 
attracted  him  as  the  stars  the  astronomer.  He  was  no  mean 
authority  on  this  subject  in  his  day.  Few  men  possessed  the 
knowledge  of  the  older  anatomists  tliat  Hohnes  did.  He  cud- 
dled old  books,  and  hugged  them  close ;  he  was  a  bibliophile ;  he 
bought  largely,  perhaps  extravagantly,  of  old  folios.  He  brought 
Albinus  and  Yesalius  to  his  lectures.  He  quoted  them  often, 
and  he  equally  used  the  spider-web  lymphatics  of  Mascagni. 

There  were  two  pseudo-sciences,  as  he  called  them,  that  he 
could  not  denounce  and  discredit  enough.  One  was  Phrenology, 
which,  although  himself  an  acquaintance  of  Spiirzheim,  he  thor- 
oughly disbelieved ;  and  the  other,  Homoeopathy,  which  he  always 
spoke  of  as  a  delusion,  a  false  idea,  an  entity  without  substantial 
being  or  raison  d*etre. 

Too  sympathetic  to  practice  medicine,  he  soon  abandoned  the 
art  for  the  science,  and  always  manifested  the  same  reverence  for 
death  and  tenderness  for  animals.  When  it  became  necessary  to 
have  a  freshly-killed  rabbit  for  his  lectures,  he  always  ran  out  of 
the  room,  left  me  to  chloroform  it,  and  besought  me  not  to  let  it 
squeak.  In  his  earlier  years,  however,  Dr.  Holmes  was  not  devoid 
of  professional  aspirations  and  of  success.  Winner  of  three  con- 
secutive Boylston  Prize  Essays,  his  paper  on  "  Intermittent  Fever 
in  New  England  "  first  recognized  a  tendency  to  recur  in  malarial 
disease,  which  has  since  spread  again  over  our  State ;  while  his 
"  Puerperal  Fever  as  a  Private  Pestilence  "  may  be  regarded  as 
the  earliest  recognition  of  the  principles  of  sepsis,  and  aseptics, 
which  have  since  become  the  law  and  the  pride  of  surgery  and 
medicine. 

His  interest  in  his  profession  and  in  medical  societies  was  pro- 
found and  constant.  Following  the  lead  of  the  elder  Bigelow,  he 
early  developed  a  skepticism  of  drugs  as  panaceas ;  believed  with 
him  in  the  natural  progress  and  self-limitation  of  disease,  and 
taught  that  doctrine  of  expectancy  which,  carried  to  excess,  ended 
in  a  therapeutic  nihilism.  From  this,  and  from  the  bathos  of 
infinitesimals,  science  has  slowly  and  surely  emerged  through  the 
discoveries  of  chemistry,  of  ceUidar  pathology,  and,  later,  of  bac- 
teriology, which  is  now  revolutionizing  theories  and  practice,  by 
microscopic  research. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Medical  School  in  which  he  taught  was 
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prosperous,  and  its  prosperity  had  been  slowly  built  up  by  the 
painstaking  and  self-denying  labors  of  its  teachers.  When  the 
younger  men  in  the  profession  became  reformers  and  demanded 
radical  changes  in  medical  education,  in  which  they  were  sup- 
ported by  the  new  President  of  the  University,  it  was  but  natund 
that  the  older  and  conservative  professors  should  hold  back  and 
resist.  Dr.  Holmes  was  at  heart  favorable  to  advance,  but  he 
was  timid  as  to  the  losses  and  dangers  of  radical  changes,  although 
not  a  violent  opponent.  He  lived  to  see  every  desired  change 
carried  out,  and  he  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  the  reform  party, 
though  twenty  years  of  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  its  Faculty 
were  required  to  restore  our  classes  to  their  former  numbers. 

In  the  midst  of  these  struggles  for  life  in  the  School,  the 
burning  question  of  female  medical  co-education  came  up.  The 
majority  IliQught  the  Medical  School  could  not  then  afford  another 
experiment,  which  would  risk  the  advancing  education  of  many 
men,  for  a  few  women.  Dr.  Holmes's  kindly  nature  inclined  to 
the  claims  of  the  other  sex,  but  he  voted  with  the  majority  for 
prudential  reasons.  It  is  interesting  as  an  index  of  his  delicacy 
and  purity,  that  he  affirmed  that  he  was  willing  to  teach  women 
anatomy,  but  not  with  men  in  the  same  classes ;  and,  above  all, 
that  he  should  insist  on  two  dissecting  rooms,  which  should 
strictly  separate  the  sexes. 

One  of  his  most  noteworthy  contributions  to  medical  literature 
was  his  address  on  "  Currents  and  Counter-Currents  in  Medicine," 
which  he  delivered  before  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 
Another  paper  which  attracted  g^at  attention  and  criticism  was 
that  on  ^^  Homoeopathy  and  Elindred  Delusions." 

Finally,  when  the  new  Medical  College  was  built  on  Boylston 
Street,  and  the  old  building,  full  of  so  many  memories  of  the 
Warrens,  Bigelows,  Ware,  and  Jackson,  was  abandoned,  he 
delivered  the  address  of  dedication,  in  which,  after  an  eloquent 
review  of  its  past,  he  gave  in  his  &ee  and  generous  adhesion  and 
admiration  of  the  new  and  reformed  school  of  medicine.  The 
Boston  Medical  Library  was  largely  due  to  his  name  and  influ- 
ence. He  was  for  many  years  its  presiding  officer ;  to  it  he  gave, 
on  his  retirement  from  teaching,  his  unequaled  library  of  old 
anatomists  and  of  medicine ;  and  made  it  the  residuary  legatee  of 
a  liberal  bequest  &om  his  modest  fortune. 
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Literature,  poetry,  social  life  has  lost  its  world-widely  known 
essayist,  poet,  wit,  raconteur;  its  genial,  kindly  friend  and  patron. 
No  less  has  been  the  loss  to  anatomy  of  a  brilliant  teacher,  an 
exact  and  painstaking  professor,  a  charming  and  lovable  physi- 
cian. Science  advances,  and  rewards  its  votaries  for  their  devotion 
by  discoveries  which  revivify  declining  life,  assuage  suffering, 
and  combat  disease.  No  body  of  men  have  a  higher  and  nobler 
ofKce  than  medical  men  ;  but  no  type  of  the  scientist,  the  poet, 
and  the  humanitarian  will  again  appear  to  surpass,  in  our  loving 
recollection.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

David  W.  Cheevery  '62. 


DR.  HOLMES  WITH  HIS  CLASSMATES. 

Oliyeb  Wendell  Holmes  died  at  his  home  in  Boston  on 
Sunday,  October  7,  having  reached  eighty-five  years  of  age  on  the 
29th  August  last.  "  The  whole  English-speaking  world  is  a  loser 
in  his  death,"  has  been  the  tenor  of  a  multitude  of  voices  on  both 
sides  of  the  water  ;  and  the  universal  tone  is  of  profound  sorrow, 
respect,  and  affection.  ^^  I  have  known  many  distinguished  men 
in  my  time,  — I  have  never  known  any  one  more  lovable  or  in  his 
way  more  gifted  than  Wendell  Holmes,"  says  one  writer.  "  Friend 
of  all,"  says  another.  The  Yale  students  assembled  in  mass-meet- 
ing speak  of  him  as  ^'  our  loved  friend,"  and  declare  that  ^*  the 
nation  and  the  world  of  literature  are  bereaved  by  his  death." 
^^  God  was  good  to  leave  him  with  us  so  long.  •  .  .  The  world  will 
get  on  without  him  somehow.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  our  bereavement 
is  very  deep ;  this  generation  will  not  soon  become  reconciled  to 
its  inestimable  loss,"  is  the  cry'of  another. 

A  word  &om  his  surviving  classmates  has  been  called  for,  in 
this  place ;  but  how  can  it  be  spoken  ?  For  a  long  lifetime  he 
has  been  our  familiar  friend,  —  sympathetic,  cordial,  generous  to 
us  all.  But  few  remain ;  and  they  have  a  sense  of  loneliness  un- 
known before.  As  he  said  of  his  friend  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
so  we  say  now  of  him :  — 

**  With  him,  we  still  remained  the  Class,  — 
Without  his  presence,  what  are  we  ?  ** 
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If  we  would  tell  what  he  was  to  the  Class,  and  what  their  feeling 
was  for  him,  we  have  no  adequate  words.  The  Class  indeed  is 
elsewhere.  He  joins  the  majority.  Is  it  too  bold  to  imagine  the 
welcome  he  receives  from  those  who  were  called  away  before  him  ? 
who  were  so  fond  and  so  proud  of  him  here  ?  whose  best  thoughts 
and  hopes  he  could  interpret  and  express  as  no  other  could  ?  Was 
it  not  he  who  held  them  all  in  a  peculiar,  now  sacred,  affection  ? 
who  could  and  who  did  speak  among  them  the  reconciling  words, 
"  Bemember  and  Forget "  ?  who,  in  memory  of  them,  would  not 
let  the  Class  meetings  cease  ?  but,  when  the  Class  officers  thought 
it  inexpedient  to  appoint  a  meeting,  because  so  few  could  respond, 
himself  summoned  the  few  survivors  to  his  own  house,  his  own 
table,  his  own  heartiest,  truest  greetings? 

In  a  brief  tribute  to  Dr.  Holmes,  written  on  hearing  of  his 
death,  an  intimate  friend  spoke  of  his  frequent  attendance  at  the 
Class  meetings,  and  his  frequent  contribution  of  poems  to  them. 
But  no  such  general  statement  does  justice  to  the  facts.  If  this 
present  notice  shall  have  no  other  value,  it  shall  at  least  give  the 
exact  facts  on  these  points,  drawn  from  the  Class  records,  as 
annually  made. 

In  the  first  eight  years  after  leaving  College,  the  Class  had  but 
three  meetings.  It  was  not  until  1838  that  the  annual  meeting 
seemed  placed  on  a  strong  foundation.  Beginning  with  that  year, 
there  was  never  a  break  or  omission  until  in  1898  they  ceased 
altogether.  In  those  fifty-six  years,  fifty-six  meetings  were  held. 
The  season  was  not  always  the  same ;  but  midwinter  was  finally 
chosen.  Of  these  fifty-six  meetings,  Dr.  Holmes  was  present  at 
fifty.  He  was  detained  from  one  or  more  of  the  earlier  ones,  held 
in  the  summer,  by  his  Dartmouth  College  lectures.  On  one  year, 
being  at  a  medical  meeting  in  New  York,  he  still  arranged  to  be  with 
his  Class  in  Boston ;  but  meeting  with  detention  on  the  way,  he 
sent  a  message  to  his  assembled  brothers :  ^^  I  am  coming  —  keep 
a  place  for  me,"  and  arrived  in  time  to  take  part.  He  has  himself 
set  forth  the  social,  in  some  cases  brilliant,  qualities  of  those  who 
came  around  that  ^^  yearly  board ; "  but  he  himself,  without  effort 
or  forethought,  was  ever  facile  princeps.  The  situation  —  the 
simple  fact  of  being  surrounded  by  those  "  boys  "  of  college  days 
—  seemed  thoroughly  to  satisfy  him,  to  remove  formality  and 
reserve,  and  to  open  the  fountains  of  happy  memory,  mingling 
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with  his  matarer  rich  experiences.  He  enjoyed  the  flying  hours 
to  the  full.  Sometimes  he  would  recite  to  us  lines  he  had  written 
for  other  occasions,  as  once  his  poem  for  the  Berkshire  County 
festival  at  Pittsfield.  Sometimes  he  would  sing  us  a  song  he  had 
written,  always  refusing  to  admit  that  he  could  sing ;  but  when  the 
song  was  "  As  o'er  the  glacier's  frozen  sheet,"  or  "  Where,  oh  where 
are  the  visions  of  morning,"  we  had  no  care  to  criticise  the  sing- 
ing. At  length,  in  1850,  at  which  he  sang  the  two  songs  already 
named,  it  was  said,  ^^  Since  we  have  poets  of  our  own,  why  should 
we  not  have  poems  of  our  own?"  and  Holmes  and  Smith  were 
asked  to  write,  each  a  Class  ode  for  the  next  meeting,  and  Angier 
was  appointed  to  set  them  to  appropriate  tunes.  Holmes's  answer 
to  this  appeal  was  ^'  A  Song  of  Twenty-Nine,"  which  was  written 
for  the  meeting  of  1851,  and  sung  there  to  the  air,  **'  The  Bay  of 
Biscay."  The  song  outlined  the  Class's  brief  history,  renewed 
our  pledges  to  each  other,  and  even  looked  forward  to  die  time,  — 
then  seeming  indefinitely  remote,  but  which  is  now  a  past  event,  — 

«  When  a  few  old  men  shall  say, 
We  remember,  't  is  the  day  "  — 

Beginning  with  that  year,  not  a  Class  meeting  was  held  without 
an  original  poetical  contribution  from  Dr.  Holmes;  and  upon 
three  or  four  occasions,  when  special  reasons  seemed  to  call  for 
them,  he  wrote  an  additional  one.  Of  such  original  contributions 
he  wrote  and  read  to  the  Class  forty-three  ;  as  our  printed  vol- 
ume of  ^^  Songs  and  Poems  of  the  Class  "  shows ;  —  among  them 
being  the  Hymn,  written  at  the  Class's  request  in  1869 :  — 

"  Thou  Graoions  Power,  whose  mercy  lends 
The  light  of  home,  the  smile  of  friends, 
Our  gathered  flock  Thine  arms  enfold 
As  in  the  peaceful  days  of  old  "  — 

five  beautiful  stanzas,  dear  to  us  by  many  repetitions,  sung 
usually  to  the  tune  ^^  Hamburg." 

Thus  it  appears  that,  of  fifl^-six  successive  annual  meetings  of 
the  Class,  Dr.  Holmes  attended  fifty ;  and  that  he  wrote  for  us,  in 
the  thirty-nine  years,  1851  to  1889,  forty-three  poems. 

As  Dr.  Smith  has  said,  we  thought  each  one  as  it  came,  the 
best  of  them  all.  A  more  deliberate  judgment  recognizes,  of 
course,  various  degrees  of  excellence ;  but  we  decline  to  admit 
more  than  the  degrees.     We  could  not  then,  we  cannot  now,  but 
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wonder  at  the  many  sides,  the  many  hues,  he  f omid  for  his  single 
theme.  Each  poem  had  its  special  reason  and  character ;  but  the 
inspiring  thought  shone  through  them  all.  The  poems  he  wrote 
for  us  during  the  four  crucial  years  of  the  war  must  be  especially 
named  for  their  clear  and  faithful  loyalty. 

When  he  read  his  last  poem  to  the  Class,  six  members  only 
were  present.  This  was  in  1889.  At  the  meeting  held  in  1890, 
three  classmates  only  appeared.  The  meetings  in  1891,  1892, 
and  1893  were  held  at  Dr.  Holmes's  house,  at  the  last  of  which 
four  were  present.  Subjoined  are  the  first  and  last  stanzas  of  that 
last  poem.  The  whole  may  be  found  in  his  volume,  ^'  Over  the 
Teacups,"  but  has  not  yet,  we  believe,  appeared  in  any  collection 

of  his  poems. 

<<  The  Flay  is  over.    Wliile  the  light 
Tet  lingers  in  the  darkening  hall, 
I  come  to  say  a  last  Grood-night 
Before  the  final  Exeunt  all. 


«  So  ends  <  The  Boys/  —  a  lifelong  play. 
We  too  most  hear  the  Prompter's  call 
To  fairer  scenes  and  brighter  day  : 
Farewell !    I  let  the  curtain  falL" 


In  his  own  words :  — 

"Not  FiniSy  but  the  End  of  Volume  First. " 

Samuel  May,  '29. 
Leicester. 


THE  NEW-COMER  AT  HARVARD. 

The  young  men  who,  each  successive  autumn,  for  the  first  time 
enter  one  of  the  three  departments  of  Harvard  University  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  —  Harvard 
College,  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  the  Graduate  School  — 
form  two  groups  very  unequal  in  numbers.  The  first  comprises 
students  whose  training  has  been  begun  in  other  universities  or 
colleges ;  the  second,  and  by  far  the  larger,  the  annually  increas- 
ing host  of  youths  who  are  about  to  make  their  first  acquaintance 
with  college  life,  with  its  freedoms,  its  responsibilities,  its  advan- 
tages, and  its  dangers. 
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The  former  possess  more  or  less  experience  of  that  life,  accord- 
ing to  ihe  character  of  the  institution  they  have  come  from  and 
the  length  of  time  they  have  been  in  it.  No  matter  whence  they 
come,  however,  they  pass,  on  entering  Harvard,  into  a  broader 
field,  a  freer  atmosphere,  and  have  to  become  familiar  with  a 
system  in  most  respects  new  to  them.  Tlie  members  of  the  sec- 
ond group,  younger  and  wholly  inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  that 
greater  world  which  the  world  of  the  University  reflects,  find  the 
difficulties  more  numerous  and  troublesome,  the  system  of  study 
more  complex  and  embarrassing,  while  they  are  not  apt  to  realize 
that  the  very'existence  of  much  liberty  and  the  opportunity  for 
self-government  are  necessarily  attended  with  the  danger  that  they 
may  abuse  the  liberty  and  fail  to  exercise  due  self-control. 

To  parents  and  to  guardians,  to  relatives  and  &iends,  these 
considerations  are  naturally  a  source  of  anxiety.  The  sending  of 
a  lad  far  from  home  into  new  surroundings  where  exist  infiuences 
both  for  good  and  evil,  where  the  conduct  can  no  longer  be 
watched  daily,  hourly,  by  fond  mother  or  earnest  father,  is  so 
serious  a  step,  one  so  fraught  with  grave  consequences,  that  the 
fear  of  a  boy  "  going  wrong  "  is  justified.  There  is  also  the  other 
feeling  that  the  boy  who  has  left  a  home  where,  in  all  probability, 
he  was  much  ]>etted  and  too  frequently  indulged,  will  now  find 
himself  bewildered  and  lost  amid  a  crowd  of  strangers,  without 
one  helping  hand  being  stretched  out  to  him,  one  kindly  word 
spoken,  one  friendly  sympathizer  to  aid  and  advise. 

Were  this  true,  Harvard  would  not  be  Harvard,  would  not  be, 
morally  and  intellectually,  a  mother  to  her  numerous  students. 
The  task  of  reaching  out  to  each  individual  new-comer  is  a  diffi- 
cult and  a  heavy  task,  it  is  true,  but  the  need  of  accomplishing  it 
has  always  been  recognized,  the  effort  has  always  been  made,  and 
with  the  growth  in  the  number  of  students  has  come  a  multi- 
plication of  the  means  and  methods  employed. 

Taking  the  second  group  of  men  first,  the  question  may  be 
asked.  What  does  Harvard  do  to  smooth  the  path  of  the  Fresh- 
man, to  aid  him  in  his  choice  and  in  his  prosecution  of  studies,  to 
facilitate  his  settling  down  in  his  coUege  abode,  to  guard  him 
against  dangers  and  temptations,  and,  finally,  to  remove  the  sense 
of  strangeness  and  loneliness  which  is  sure,  in  many  cases,  to 
afflict  him? 
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The  new-comer,  in  this  second  group,  is  of  necessity,  (1)  a  Col- 
lege Freshman,  (2)  a  College  Special  Student,  (3)  a  Scientific 
School  Freshman  or  Special  Student. 

The  College  Freshman  Class  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  a 
Committee  of  Advisers  selected  from  the  corps  of  Instructors  and 
mostly,  but  not  necessarily  wholly,  from  the  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty. They  are  twenty-one  in  number,  and  the  principle  of 
selection  is  ability  to  advise  wisely,  patience  to  follow  up  closely, 
inclination  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  young  fellows  committed 
to  their  charge.  The  whole  Class  is  divided  into  as  many  groups 
as  there  are  advisers,  and  while  the  division  is  necessarily  made, 
in  the  main,  in  alphabetical  order,  a  preference,  expressed  by 
parents  or  student,  for  a  particular  adviser,  is  always  gratified, 
the  object  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  being  to  establish,  as 
speedily  and  firmly  as  possible,  frienMy  relations  with  their  ad- 
visees. By  midsummer  every  Freshman  has  been  informed  of  the 
name  of  his  adviser,  every  adviser  of  the  names  of  his  students, 
and  intercourse  by  correspondence  becomes  frequent.  Printed 
information  on  subjects  of  immediate  importance  is  sent  to  every 
Freshman  at  the  same  time,  and,  on  the  latter 's  arrival  in  Cam- 
bridge, he  may,  and  frequently  does,  at  once  call  on  his  adviser 
and  obtains  all  help  and  information,  of  whatever  kind,  he  may 
need.  The  day  before  the  formal  opening  of  College,  the  whole 
Class  assembles  in  one  of  the  large  halls,  usually  Sever,  and  is 
received  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Advisers,  who  gives  the  men 
such  counsel  and  suggestion  as  experience  recommends.  Immedi- 
ately afterward  the  groups  of  Freshmen  repair  to  the  several 
rooms  in  the  building,  where  their  particular  advisers  await  them. 
Each  student  is  talked  to  separately,  told  how  best  to  arrange  his 
work ;  his  studies  are  selected  for  him,  if  he  has  not  previously 
planned  them,  and  he  is  asked  by  the  adviser  to  make  the  freest 
use  of  him  as  a  guide,  helper,  and  friend.  All  advisers  invite 
their  charges  to  visit  them  at  their  homes,  not  officially  only,  but 
sociably,  and  many  Freshmen  avail  themselves  of  these  oppor- 
tunities—  all  Freshmen  have  them.  The  work  of  the  adviser 
goes  on  throughout  the  year :  he  keeps  a  continual  oversight  of 
the  progress  of  his  men,  of  the  regularity  of  their  attendance 
on  lectures  and  recitations,  of  the  grades  they  obtain  at  the 
examinations  and  frequent  tests,  and  he  endeavors,  as  far  as  in 
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him  lies,  —  and  as  far  as  the  student  is  willing,  —  to  be  to  the 
latter  a  helper  and  a  friend.  Students  cannot  be  compelled  to  be 
friendly  and  confidential,  and  no  man,  however  sympathetic,  how- 
ever experienced,  can  possibly  succeed  in  gaining  every  youth's 
confidence.  There  must  always  be  cases  in  which  the  friendliest 
advances  fail  to  effect  their  purpose,  and  in  which  the  formality 
of  official  intercourse  will  not  be  broken  by  the  student,  however 
anxious  the  adviser  may  be.  That  the  system  itself  is  good  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  among  others,  that  genuine  friendships  have 
grown  out  of  the  relations  originally  established  by  it,  and  that 
men  continue,  during  the  rest  of  their  college  career,  even  when 
full  Seniors,  to  consult  the  man  who  advised  them  as  Freshmen. 

The  CoUege  Special  Students  are  similarly  looked  after  by  a 
Committee,  each  member  of  which  takes  charge  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  young  fellows  and  acts  towards  them  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.  The  Class  is  met  on  the  day  before  the  opening  of  Col- 
lege by  the  Chairman,  is  counseled  by  him,  and  the  individual 
members  are  advised  by  the  different  members  of  the  Committee, 
who  also  follow  them  up  in  their  work  and  college  life.  So  with 
the  Freshmen  and  with  the  Specials  in  the  Scientific  School,  the 
Administrative  Board  of  that  School  acting  as  a  Committee  of 
Advisers  and  carrying  out  the  same  policy  as  the  College  Com- 
mittees, endeavoring,  like  the  College  advisers,  to  make  the  youths 
in  their  care  feel  that  a  kindly  interest  is  taken  in  each  and  all 
of  them. 

Right  at  the  start,  therefore,  the  new-comer  is  taken  in  hand  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Faculty.  But  that  is  only  one  effort  — 
continuous  and  important  though  it  be  —  to  aid  and  welcome  him. 
It  is  a  purely  Faculty  effort ;  it  is  an  official  one,  though  dictated 
by  a  deep  human  feeling.  It  is  far  from  being  the  only  one. 
The  Committee  on  Reception,  initiated  some  few  years  ago  by  an 
individual  member  of  the  Faculty,  has  become  a  potent  helper  in 
the  welcoming  of  new  students  and  in  facilitating  their  way. 
Up  to  last  spring  it  was  composed  of  five  members  of  the  Faculty, 
who  took  turns,  during  admission  examination  times  and  during 
the  first  day  or  two  of  the  College  year,  in  giving  information  to 
Freshmen  and  other  new-comers  on  every  subject  connected  with 
College  life.  The  very  usefulness  of  the  Committee  speedily 
caused  its  labors  to  become  literally  overwhelming,  and  last  spring 
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it  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  one  graduate  and  four  under- 
graduate members,  who  all  worked  heartily  "to  aid  their  Faculty 
colleagues.  The  Committee  had  published  for  three  or  four  years 
past  a  printed  list  of  rooms,  outside  the  College  Yard,  offered  for 
rent  to  students.  The  addition  this  year  of  a  list  of  suitable 
boarding-houses,  posted  in  the  headquarters  of  the  Committee,  was 
another  aid.  Maps  of  Cambridge,  printed  announcements  of  the 
various  departments,  of  the  elective  courses,  of  College  regula- 
tions, were  furnished  gratuitously  to  every  applicant.  The  large 
and  convenient  office  of  the  Publication  Agent  of  the  University 
was,  on  the  day  of  opening,  and  on  the  two  previous  days,  trans- 
formed  into  a  Bureau  of  Information.  Forty  undergraduates, 
Seniors,  Juniors,  and  Sophomores,  athletes,  society  men,  grinds, 
typical  Harvard  men  of  every  set  in  College,  gladly  gave  their 
assistance  to  the  Committee,  and  not  only  enabled  the  Bureau  to 
be  kept  open  eight  hours  daily,  but  by  tJieir  readiness  to  inform 
inquirers,  to  give  every  possible  aid  to  them,  and  by  the  cordiality 
of  their  manner,  made  all  new-comers  feel  that  they  were  indeed 
welcome  to  Harvard,  and  that  the  brotherhood  of  University  men 
is  no  empty,  meaningless  term,  since  officers  and  students  worked 
thus  together. 

The  Committee  on  Eeception  did  not  cease  its  efforts  with  the 
close  of  the  opening  day.  The  next  evening,  in  concurrence  with 
the  Governing  Boards  of  the  University,  it  bade  all  new-comers  to 
Sanders  Theatre,  where  cordial  welcomes  were  spoken  by  the 
President  of  the  University,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Mayor 
of  Cambridge,  the  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  and  one  of 
the  leading  undergraduates.  A  social  meeting  and  reception  in 
Memorial  Hall  followed,  when  scores  were  introduced  to  the 
President,  the  Dean  of  the  College,  and  other  officers  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

For  five  years,  at  least,  has  this  meeting  of  welcome  been  held, 
and  for  two  years  it  has  been  followed  by  a  reception.  To  both 
of  these  the  invitations  are  general  and  are  made  by  announce- 
ment in  the  Calendar  ^  and  by  numerous  posters,  as  well  as  byword 
of  mouth  to  the  Freshmen  and  Specials  on  their  first  assembling  as 
a  class.  They  are  not  the  only  opportunities  a  new-comer  enjoys 
to  meet  fellow-students,  professors,  instructors,  and  administrative 
officers.     The  Beligious  Union  always  invites  all  new-comers  to  its 
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opening  meeting,  which  is  specially  a  welcome  to  them.  The  St. 
Paul's  Society  always  has  a  welcome  meeting,  to  which  all  new- 
comers belonging  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  are  invited. 
The  Canadian  Club  equally  looks  after  all  men  from  the  Domin- 
ion ;  the  Graduate  Club  has  its  reception  to  graduate  new-comers, 
and  a  special  committee  of  its  own  members  to  receive  them  on 
their  arrival  at  the  University.  The  Cercle  Fran9ais  has  a  recep- 
tion to  which  new-comers  are  invited,  and  finally,  every  member  of 
the  Freshman  class  has  this  year  been  personally  invited  to  one 
or  more  of  a  series  of  four  receptions  given  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Advisers.  At  these  receptions  the  new-comers 
have  met  and  become  acquainted  with  classmates,  upper  classmen, 
members  of  the  Faculty,  administrative  officers  and  residents  of 
Cambridge  not  immediately  connected  with  the  University.  For 
several  years  past  one  professor  has  gathered  within  his  home  on 
Christmas  Eve  all  students  spending  the  vacation  in  Cambridge, 
and  another  has  entertained  those  passing  Thanksgiving  Day 
away  from  home.  Several  professors  have  reg^ular  evenings  at 
home,  which  are  attended  by  many  students ;  others  are  known  to 
be  always  ready  to  see,  in  the  friendliest  way,  any  Harvard  men, 
of  any  class  or  of  any  department.  There  is,  indeed,  a  great 
deal  of  informal,  simple  hospitality,  and  of  pleasant,  friendly 
intercourse.  No  student  in  Harvard  need  spend  a  month,  a 
week,  a  day  unknown  and  unknowing  unless  he  be  so  absolutely 
shy  and  misanthropical  as  deliberately  to  put  aside  his  opportuni- 
ties of  becoming  acquainted  with  instructors  and  other  officers. 

Administrative  officers  are  sometimes  supposed  to  look  on 
students  as  merely  subjects  for  the  application  of  rules.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  are  anxious  to  know  the  men  and  to  help  them. 
Helpfulness  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  University  Office. 
Without  dwelling  on  the  great  services  rendered  to  all  classes  of 
students  by  the  late  Frank  BoUes,  during  his  incumbency  of  the 
Secretaryship,  services  which  will  cause  his  name  to  be  long  and 
gratefully  remembered,  there  is  not  one  of  the  administrative 
officers  but  is  ever  ready  to  aid  new-comers  and  old  stagers  alike. 
The  only  limit  Dean,  Regent,  Medical  Inspector,  Recorder,  As- 
sistant Secretary  recognize  is  that  of  time.  The  days  are  not 
long  enough  to  do  all  that  one  would  wish  to  do.  These  facts 
are  not  sufficiently  known ;  indeed,  it  is  only  a  dose  acquaintance 
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with  the  University  Office  and  its  administration  that  can  enable 
one  to  appreciate  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the  officials  for  the  wel- 
fare and  success  of  students.  The  Regent's  work  is  of  the  most 
laborious  kind,  and  it  is  not  the  maintenance  of  discipline  which 
makes  it  so  as  much  as  the  visiting  of  men.  The  number  of 
visits  paid  by  that  single  official  to  students  laid  up  with  sickness 
or  in  trouble  of  some  kind  runs  up  into  the  hundreds  every  year. 
The  Medical  Inspector  comes  immediately  in  contact  with  every 
case  of  sickness,  not  among  new-comers  alone,  but  among  the 
whole  body  of  students,  and  while  it  is  not,  of  course,  impossible 
that  a  case  should  escape  his  notice,  the  contingency  is  a  remote 
one.  The  janitor  and  his  subordinate  porters  are  quick  to  learn 
of  and  report  not  only  cases  of  sickness  and  indisposition,  but  of 
solitariness  or  of  need  which  may  be  found  within  the  dormi- 
tories. 

Much  is  done  also  in  the  way  of  quiet  help  and  promotion  of 
social  intercourse,  and  of  the  highest  order  too,  by  the  students 
themselves.  There  are  delightful  literary,  musical,  artistic  re- 
unions to  which  itisin  very  truth  a  privilege  to  be  admitted,  all  the 
more  delightful  if  one  happens  to  be  an  instructor  and  can  thus 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  intellectual  and  artistic  youthful  company. 
There  are  wealthy  students  whose  allowance  is  not  expended  on 
themselves  alone,  but  is  used  to  aid  other  less  favored  men  en- 
deavoring to  make  their  way  through  college ;  but  these  men  do 
their  good  deeds  secretly,  and  it  is  often  chance  only  that  reveals 
them.  Their  influence  for  good  is  the  more  considerable  that 
their  position  gives  them  a  certain  authority.  Many  an  upper 
classman  has  done  and  is  doing  noble  service  in  keeping  younger 
fellows  in  the  right  path,  and  winning  back  some  who  have  gone 
astray.  Only,  as  they  do  not  brag  of  these  things,  as  they  do  not 
even  talk  of  them,  save  at  very  rare  times  in  confidential  inter- 
course, they  are  utterly  unsuspected  by  most  within  the  Univer- 
sity, by  all  outside. 

Many  of  these  methods  for  looking  after  students,  for  aiding 
and  advising  them,  for  promoting  sociability,  are  as  profitable  to 
men  in  the  first  group  —  those  coming  from  other  institutions  — 
as  to  those  in  the  second.  But  the  former  students  are  also  spe- 
cially cared  for.  Every  man  coming  from  another  college  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Admission  from  other  Colleges,  and  has 
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of  necessity  to  come  into  personal  intercourse  with  the  Chairman 
and  other  members  of  the  Committee.  He  obtains  all  information 
he  can  possibly  want,  and  enters  Harvard  only  after  having  per- 
sonally become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  leading  professors. 
It  lies  mostly  with  himself  to  keep  up  that  acquaintance. 

Lastly,  the  Board  of  Preachers  offers  still  another  means  of 
human  intercourse.  Divines  of  mark,  of  various  denominations, 
with  the  Plummer  Professor  of  Christian  Morals  at  their  head, 
succeed  each  other  every  six  weeks  in  the  cosy  room  in  Wads* 
worth,  where,  day  after  day,  they  may  be  seen  by  any  student, 
whether  he  wants  spiritual  advice,  or  whether  he  merely  craves  to 
meet  a  fellow-creature  ready  and  willing  to  place  himself  on 
friendliest  terms  with  him. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  inspiring  motive  of  all  these 
efforts,  of  all  these  attempts  to  aid,  to  advise,  to  welcome  new- 
comers, is  a  deep,  earnest,  sincere  wish  on  the  part  of  officers  and 
students  to  do  whatever  lies  in  them  for  the  advantage  of  these 
new-comers,  —  on  the  part  of  the  officers  to  promote  the  continu- 
ous welfare  of  their  students,^— and  that  when  existing  means 
are  found  inadequate  to  the  strain  put  upon  them  new  ones  are 
straightway  tried,  it  will  be  felt  that  Harvard  does  not  neglect 
this  important  part  of  her  task,  and  that  no  student  of  hers  need 
ever  be  a  stranger  within  her  gates. 

F.  C.  de  Sumichrast. 


THE  HEMENWAY  GYMNASIUM:  AN  EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIMENT. 

DuBiNG  the  past  twenty-five  years  our  country  has  been  distin- 
guished for  its  great  material  prosperity.  This  has  been  made 
especially  obvious  by  the  erection  of  fine  residences,  substantial 
business  houses,  elegant  churches,  stately  public  buildings,  and 
more  serviceable  structures  for  educational  purposes.  If  these 
costly  piles  of  brick,  granite,  and  iron  are  thought  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  carry  on  and  perpetuate  our  social,  business,  political, 
and  religious  life,  how  much  more  necessary  is  it  that  we  should 
have  a  sound  physical  basis,  in  good  bodies,  for  the  unfolding  and 
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developing  of  those  faculties  and  functions  upon  which  all  of  these 
outward  forms  of  life  depend.  The  importance  of  a  good  physique 
as  a  basis  for  a  high  moral  and  intellectual  life  would  seem  to  be 
tolerably  well  recognized,  for  every  writer  on  education,  from 
Plato  to  Herbert  Spencer,  has  dwelt  upon  it,  and  no  nation  has 
yet  risen  to  intellectual  eminence  that  has  not  had  for  its  founda- 
tion a  marked  period  of  physical  vigor. 

We  are  just  beginning,  as  a  nation,  to  realize  that  systematic 
bodily  training  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  mental  education.  Per- 
haps no  one  thing  has  contributed  more  to  start  this  new  epoch 
than  the  building  of  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium  at  Harvard 
University.  The  erection  of  this  lumdsome,  spacious  structure 
at  our  oldest  and  largest  institution  of  learning  was  one  of  the 
highest  tributes  that  could  be  paid  to  the  cause  of  physical  educa- 
tion. To  make  the  work  of  this  noble  gift  fulfil  the  high  aims 
and  lofty  purposes  of  the  University  has  been  the  serious  endeavor 
of  the  present  Director.  The  policy  pursued,  some  of  the  results 
attained,  and  some  of  the  needs  developed,  will  be  briefly  con- 
sidered in  the  following  pages. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  realize  the  true  import  of  this 
educational  experiment,  and  the  forces  that  have  moulded  and 
shaped  the  results,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  status  of  the 
gymnasiums  in  America  prior  to  the  building  of  the  Hemenway. 
Most  of  the  colleges  in  New  England,  and  many  of  the  cities  in 
the  Middle  and  Western  States,  had  gynmasiums  before  1880,  the 
year  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium  was  opened.  In  a  few  of  the 
college  gymnasiums  there  were  required  exercises  with  dumb- 
bells, Indian  clubs,  and  wands,  and  at  Bowdoin  College  a  system 
of  pulley-weight  exercises  had  been  introduced  in  addition  to  the 
above  as  early  as  1870,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  gymnasium 
curriculum.  The  gymnasiums  where  the  exercises  had  been  left 
voluntary  had  become  quite  deserted,  or  had  been  given  over 
almost  entirely  to  the  experts  and  professional  gymnasts,  or  to 
those  who  were  training  for  some  athletic  contest. 

If  we  seek  for  the  cause  of  this  decline  we  find  it  largely  due  to 
want  of  appropriate  apparatus,  suitable  instruction,  and  a  laud- 
able incentive  for  activity.  The  old-siyle  gymnasium  was  equipped 
with  heavy,  cumbersome  apparatus,  poorly  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  originally  designed.     The  size,  shape,  kind. 
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and  quality  of  material  used  in  ropes,  bars,  swings,  ladders,  etc., 
seem  to  have  been  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  college 
carpenter,  or  were  copied  directly  from  some  antiquated  German 
gymnasium.  In  consequence  of  this  neglect  of  detail,  a  great 
deal  of  the  apparatus  was  so  constructed  as  to  discourage  most 
persons  from  using  it. 

Then  there  was  a  great  lack  of  light,  portable,  and  adjustable 
apparatus.  If  a  person  went  to  the  gymnasium  he  was  obliged  to 
enter  into  competition  with  experts,  whose  time  and  energies  were 
given  to  the  performance  of  particular  feats  on  special  pieces  of 
apparatus,  or  he  was  forced  at  best  to  support  his  own  weight, 
swinging,  climbing,  or  hanging,  before  he  could  properly  prepare 
himself  for  such  arduous  exercises.  Concerning  these  early  at- 
tempts in  using  the  gymnasium.  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis  says :  "  Those 
who  engaged  in  them  made,  or  endeavored  to  make,  the  exertion 
which  only  strong  men  could  make.  But  they  were  soon  fatigued 
and  left  the  gymnasium;  or,  if  they  persevered,  were  nearly 
exhausted.  The  error  was  in  not  adapting  the  mode  to,  and 
measuring  the  amount  of  exertion  by,  the  strength  of  those  who 
needed  it.  The  students  of  Cambridge,  in  1826,  complained 
that  they  were  fatigued,  and  sometimes  overcome,  rather  than 
invigorated,  at  the  gymnasium,  and  were  unfit  for  study  for  some 
hours  afterwards."  Again,  as  late  as  1868,  Dr,  Jarvis  says:  "If 
these  exercises  had  been  arranged  and  measured  so  as  to  corre- 
spond with  the  little  strength  of  sedentary  men,  they  might  have 
still  been  in  general  use,  and  productive  of  great  advantage  to 
health." 

This  is  the  key-note  to  the  reform  that  was  started  in  New 
York  city  in  1878,  where  the  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the 
strength  and  physical  condition  of  the  individual  by  dynamome- 
ters, and  other  testing  and  measuring  appliances,  and  then  to 
adapt  the  apparatus  by  means  of  pulleys,  levers,  adjustable  weights, 
etc.,  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  person  as  determined  by  a 
physical  examination.  This  method  was  evolved  after  ten  years' 
experience  and  observation  among  the  student  class  of  the  com- 
mimity. 

When  invited,  in  1879,  to  take  charge  of  the  Hemenway  Gym- 
nasium, and  superintend  its  equipment,  I  found  both  the  building 
and  the  University  spirit  admirably  adapted  to  the  introduction 
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of  the  individual  system  of  physical  training.  The  large  brick 
pillars,  which  would  have  been  an  obstacle  to  the  class  system, 
proved  to  be  especially  favorable  for  the  attachment  of  the  chest 
weights  and  other  developing  appliances.  The  wall  space  readily 
lent  itself  for  the  attachment  of  the  remaining  machines,  thus 
leaving  the  floor  space  behind  the  pillars  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  available  for  the  fixed,  portable,  and  pendent  pieces  of  appa- 
ratus. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Gynmasium,  in  January,  1880,  the  equip- 
ment was  as  follows :  474  lockers ;  5  tub  baths ;  9  sponge  baths ; 
12  bowls;  one  shower-room  with  ascending  douche;  two  needle 
baths,  and  a  large  central  shower-bath.  The  apparatus  consisted 
of  80  developing  appliances  and  different  forms  of  pulley  weights ; 
88  pieces  of  heavy  apparatus,  fixed  and  portable,  such  as  vaulting 
bars,  parallel  bars,  etc. ;  84  pieces  of  pendent  apparatus  (rings, 
swings,  ropes,  etc.) ;  150  pieces  of  light  apparatus  (dumb-bells, 
clubs,  wands,  etc.) ;  6  mattresses ;  8  bowling  alleys ;  16  hydraulic 
rowing  machines ;  a  base  ball  cage,  fencing-room,  sparring-room, 
and  running  track. 

How  to  make  this  equipment  available  to  the  greatest  number 
of  students  was  the  next  question  to  be  considered.  In  an  insti- 
tution where  attendance  at  chapel  and  lectures  is  optional,  it  has 
not  seemed  advisable  to  require  attendance  at  physical  exercises. 

There  were  two  other  alternatives  left  for  attracting  students 
to  the  gymnasium.  Either  to  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  emulation 
and  competition,  and  offer  prizes  for  those  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  practicing  some  particular  exercises,  or  to  appeal  to 
a  still  higher  motive, — the  sense  of  duty  which  each  man  owes 
to  himself  to  improve  his  physical  condition  and  keep  strong  and 
well,  that  he  may  be  able  to  bear  his  burdens  in  the  world,  and 
help  to  advance  the  condition  of  the  rest  of  mankind  by  improv- 
ing the  stock  and  raising  the  average. 

The  first  plan  had  the  prestige  of  the  schools  for  centuries  to 
favor  it,  and  is  still  the  great  lever,  coupled  with  fear  of  punish- 
ment by  being  dropped  or  deprived  of  a  degree,  that  our  colleges 
and  universities  apply  to  keep  students  up  to  their  work.  The 
second  plan  was  practically  untried  in  the  field  of  education.  To 
be  sure,  most  men  come  to  college  that  they  may  prepare  them- 
selves for  their  life's  work,  but  the  idea  of  training  for  a  race  that 
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was  really  to  begin  six  or  eight  years  later,  without  any  sign  of 
immediate  honor  or  preferment,  except  what  was  indicated  by  a 
tape  measure  or  a  dynamometer,  was  not  at  first  an  attractive 
one.  In  the  emulative  plan,  a  man  is  invited,  and  in  fact  incited, 
to  compete  against  others.  In  the  individual  improvement  plan, 
he  is  invited  to  compete  against  himself,  that  is,  against  his  own 
physical  condition,  or  his  own  record  at  regular  stated  periods. 

No  one  will  deny  that  such  a  plan,  in  theory,  is  to  be  approved, 
but  many  will  have  their  doubts  as  to  its  being  made  a  practical 
success.  Lotus  examine  the  facts  as  this  system  has  been  carried 
out  at  Harvard. 

This  can  best  be  done  by  referring  to  the  foUowing  table  as  a 
basis :  — 

Tear.        Lockers.    First  Ex.    Total  Ex.        Tear.        Lockers.     First  Ex.  Total  Ex. 


1880, 

474 

579 

625 

1888, 

1065 

333 

877 

1881, 

474 

245 

425 

1889, 

1055 

338 

875 

1882, 

591 

800 

545 

1890, 

1175 

356 

1004 

1883, 

809 

278 

642 

1891, 

1175 

410 

1138 

1884, 

837 

280 

639 

1892, 

1333 

477 

1227 

1885, 

901 

286 

773 

1893, 

1441 

481 

1153 

1886, 

937 

287 

773 

1894, 

1441 

485 

1263 

1887, 

937 

810 

775 

As  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  table,  the  Gymnasium  was 
originally  supplied  with  474  lockers.  These  were  all  taken  the 
first  year,  and  numerous  applications  entered  for  more.  Extra 
lookers  have  been  put  in  from  year  to  year  until  the  total  number 
is  now  1,441.  To  accommodate  so  many  lockers,  the  fencing-room, 
sparring-room,  one  bowling  alley,  and  all  the  available  passage- 
ways have  been  given  up  for  dressing-room  purposes.  Further 
sacrifices  cannot  be  made  in  this  direction  without  seriously  crip- 
ling  the  facilities  for  exercise.  The  Gymnasium  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  have  reached  its  limitations  under  the  present  sys- 
tem. 

The  number  of  physical  examinations  made  in  1880  was  579. 
This  number  included  members  from  all  of  the  classes.  These 
examinations  were  voluntary,  and  those  students  who  presented 
themselves  could  have  no  other  motives  than  the  laudable  desire 
to  ascertain  their  physical  standing,  in  hope  of  being  able  to  do 
something  for  their  physical  improvement.  Each  of  these  stu- 
dents was  furnished  witli  a  prescription  card  on  which  the  appa- 
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ratas,  time,  and  amomit  of  exercise  that  had  best  be  taken  to 
remedy  his  special  defects  were  plainly  indicated.  In  1881  there 
was  a  falling  off  in  the  total  number  of  examinations,  as  they  were 
largely  confined  to  the  entering  classes.  From  this  year  the 
examinations  have  gradually  increased,  until  the  year  ending  1894, 
when  they  numbered  1,263. 

The  total  number  of  students  examined  has  undoubtedly  been 
largely  increased  by  the  regulation  of  the  Faculty  requiring 
those  who  are  to  engage  in  athletic  contests,  and  scholarship  men, 
to  call  upon  the  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  for  a  certificate  or 
advice.  The  relative  number  of  prescriptions  of  exercise,  etc., 
for  physical  improvement  only,  would  seem  to  be  diminished  by 
this  requirement  of  the  Faculty.  This  is  readily  accoimted  for 
by  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  athletic  men  expect  to  get 
the  equivalent  of  the  gymnasium  exercise  in  the  practice  of 
athletic  sports,  and  few  of  the  scholarship  men  have  time  or 
inclination  for  physical  culture.  Notwithstanding  the  increased 
number  brought  to  the  examiner  by  the  Faculty  regulation,  over 
75  per  cent,  of  them  came  voluntarily  and  asked  for  an  examina- 
tion and  prescription.  As  further  evidence  of  the  serious  motive 
and  earnest  desire  for  improvement  that  prompts  the  student  to 
come  to  the  Grymnasium,  it  may  be  stated  that  he  imposes  upon 
himself  a  voluntary  tax  in  paying  for  his  exercising  suit  and 
locker,  and  his  handbook  and  chart. 

It  might  be  thought  that,  inasmuch  as  the  locker  is  a  part  of 
the  Grymnasium  and  the  handbook  a  part  of  the  system  of  in- 
struction, the  G>llege,  and  not  the  individual  who  has  already 
paid  his  tuition,  should  bear  the  ex})ense.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  no  endowment  to  meet  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  Gymnasium.  It  is  true  that  there  was  once  a  special 
charge,  but  this  was"*  engulfed  when  the  general  tuition  was 
raised,  and  it  does  not  appear  at  the  present  time  on  the  term 
bill  of  the  undergraduate.  The  question  of  economy^  therefore, 
has  been  another  factor  that  has  greatly  favored  the  individual 
system. 

A  few  items  bearing  on  this  matter  may  be  interesting.  In 
1878-79,  the  running  expenses  of  the  old  gymnasium,  including 
salaries,  were  $1,586.66.  If  we  divide  this  amount  by  the  120 
lockers  contained  in  the  Grymnasium,  as  a  basis  for  the  number  of 
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students  who  probably  used  it,  we  find  that  the  old  gymnasium 
was  sustained  by  the  College  at  an  expense  of  $13.22  per  man. 

In  1892-93,  the  running  expenses  of  the  Hemenway  were 
$11,604.44.  That  year  there  were  1,441  lockers  leased  to  the  stu- 
dents who  came  to  the  Gynasium  to  exercise.  If  we  deduct  from 
the  running  expenses  the  amount  received  by  the  G>llege  from 
other  departments  for  the  use  of  the  Grymnasium,  and  the  rent 
received  from  all  students  for  the  use  of  the  lockers,  the  total 
amount  is  reduced  to  $6,804.26.  If  this  sum  is  divided  by  1,441, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium  was  carried  on 
that  year  at  a  cost  of  $4.87  per  man  for  those  using  it. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  cost  of 
conducting  the  Yale  Gymnasium  last  year  was  $14,000.  Divid- 
ing this  amount  by  the  number  of  lockers  leased  (916),  it  will  be 
seen  that  that  institution  expends  $15.30  per  man  for  those  using 
the  Gymnasium.  The  expense  at  Yale,  however,  is  met  largely 
by  the  students,  as  there  is  not  only  a  special  charge  for  the  use 
of  the  lockers,  but  for  the  baths  and  Gymnasium  also. 

The  other  conditions  at  Harvard  which  have  seemed  to  favor 
the  individual  system  have  been  the  high  average  age  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  lectures  and  recitations. 
It  requires  a  person  of  considerable  decision  of  character,  and 
one  whose  aims  and  purposes  in  life  are  quite  well  defined,  to  hold 
himself  down  to  a  line  of  physical  work  where  the  competitive 
element  and  the  element  of  display  are  entirely  wanting.  This 
class  is  more  likely  to  abound  in  universities  than  in  the  smaller 
colleges  and  secondary  schools.  The  opportunity  to  attend  the 
Gymnasium  any  time  between  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  ten 
o'clock  at  night  is  also  a  great  convenience  enjoyed  under  the 
present  system.  What  the  physical  effects  of  this  method  have 
been  upon  the  great  body  of  students,  I  shall  hope  to  show  at 
some  future  time. 

We  have  aimed  to  improve  the  general  nutrition  of  the  students, 
as  is  shown  by  the  increase  in  their  weight  and  measurements,  and 
to  increase  their  average  strength  and  agility.  In  this  respect  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  now  on  our  books  the  names  of 
over  400  men  who  surpass  the  highest  total  strength  test  made  in 
1880,  and  there  are  over  100  students  in  college  who  can  run  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  inside  of  a  minute,  which  was  the  Harvard 
College  record  for  this  distance  in  1874. 
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Notwithstanding  this  favorable  showing  in  comparison  with 
former  times,  the  question  arises:  Is  the  University  doing  all  that 
it  should  for  the  physical  training  of  its  students  ? 

According  to  the  Catalogue^  there  were  in  1892-98,  2,966  stu- 
dents in  the  University.  Of  this  number,  1,441  had  lockers  at  the 
Gynmasium,  presumably  for  the  purpose  of  exercising,  as  1,391  of 
those  in  College  at  that  time  had  been  furnished  witii  charts  and 
prescriptions,  and  480  had  passed  the  required  examination  qualify- 
ing them  to  take  part  in  athletic  contests.  Of  those  who  engaged 
in  athletics  in  1891-92,  only  80  took  part  in  the  final  contests,  as 
stated  in  the  President's  Report.  The  remaining  400  were  very 
irregular  in  the  practice  of  their  chosen  sports.  Out  of  the  800 
who  entered  the  developing  class  at  the  Gymnasium,  only  100 
continued  their  exercise  from  October  1  to  April  1,  which  is 
the  regular  season  for  indoor  work.  Of  the  balance  of  the  1,441 
who  have  lockers  at  the  Gymnasium,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not 
more  than  60  per  cent,  exercised  regularly  and  systematically. 
As  previously  indicated,  the  majority  of  the  students  who  enter 
the  Gymnasium  do  so  with  the  best  intentions.  But  after  a  few 
months  of  routine  work,  the  exercises  begin  to  grow  a  little  weari- 
some, the  demands  of  the  regular  College  courses  grow  more 
exacting,  more  time  is  claimed  for  club  and  social  duties,  etc.,  and 
finally,  as  the  season  progresses,  only  the  most  heroic  students 
keep  up  any  semblance  to  systematic  physical  training.  An 
increased  number,  however,  will  start  in  with  the  same  good  in- 
tentions in  the  early  fall,  to  repeat  the  experiences  that  have  just 
been  related. 

In  an  institution  numbering  now  over  3,000  students,  with  a 
gymnasium  that  can  accommodate  only  1,441  lockers  and  permit 
of  only  800  men  exercising  at  one  time,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
number  who  do  not  avail  themselves  of  its  opportunities  are  not 
always  missed.  At  the  same  time,  when  we  consider  the  purpose 
for  which  these  8,000  students  are  in  Cambridge,  and  how  large  a 
part  the  matter  of  physical  fitness  and  condition  is  to  play  in 
their  life's  work,  the  question  at  once  arises :  Cannot  some  plan 
or  method  be  devised  for  getting  a  larger  number  of  these  stu- 
dents interested  in  the  systematic  practice  of  physical  training? 
If  the  Governing  Boards  would  put  all  the  other  departments  of 
the  University  upon  the  same  high  moral  plane  that  they  have 
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established  for  tlie  Gymnasium,  and  depend  only  upon  the  stu- 
dent's sense  of  duty  as  an  incentive  for  him  to  attend  to  the 
regular  College  exercises,  the  department  of  physical  training 
would  be  quite  likely  to  hold  its  own  in  the  competition  for  the 
student's  attention.  But  so  long  as  other  departments  offer 
scholarships,  honors,  and  prizes,  and  continually  hold  over  the 
student's  head  a  required  examination  and  the  much  coveted 
diploma,  there  will  always  be  a  considerable  number  of  men  who 
will  forsake  the  substance  for  the  shadow,  and  pursue  the  race  for 
trophies  and  sjrmbols,  instead  of  the  real  secret  of  future  power 
—  a  sound  and  well-trained  mind  in  a  sound  and  well-disciplined 
body.  This  class  of  minds  are  prone  to  think  that  all  attention 
given  to  the  care  of  the  body  is  so  much  energy  detracted  from 
the  development  of  the  mind.  They  reason  that  if  physical 
development  had  been  a  matter  of  any  great  importance,  in  an 
educational  sense,  the  Faculty  and  Governing  Boards  would  have 
made  the  same  provision  for  it  that  they  have  made  for  intellectual 
development. 

The  radical  distinction  that  is  made  by  many  between  mind 
and  body  and  the  disparagement  of  the  latter  when  compared 
with  the  former  are  simply  errors  of  a  bygone  age,  and  are  not 
borne  out  by  the  deductions  of  modem  science.  The  body  and 
mind  should  at  least  be  regarded  as  co-workers,  and  the  training 
of  one  should  be  so  directed  as  to  supplement  and  improve  the 
condition  of  the  other.  The  excessive  devotion  to  athletics,  for 
which  our  colleges  are  now  so  often  lampooned,  is  simply  the 
residt  of  a  reaction  from  a  long  period  in  which  the  body  was 
almost  totally  neglected. 

The  system  of  prizes  and  awards  has  been  copied  directly  from 
the  schools,  and,  as  at  present  carried  out,  it  has  worked  great 
injury  to  the  cause  of  physical  training  in  its  best  sense.  Under 
the  present  system,  if  a  student  sees  no  chance  to  win  a  prize, 
or  get  a  position  on  some  college  athletic  team  or  crew,  he  is 
deprived  of  an  incentive  for  regular  physical  training. 

Since  the  number  of  prizes  and  positions  is  necessarily  limited, 
and  the  chances  are  that  men  of  strong  constitutional  vigor  and 
previous  athletic  training  will  get  them,  it  is  possible  for  a  young 
man  to  do  good,  faithful  athletic  work  for  four  years  and  not  get 
the  slightest  recognition  or  credit  for  it  in  terms  by  which  his 
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efforts  in  other  departments  are  judged.  It  is  tme  he  will  have 
greatly  improved  his  physical  condition,  and  be  much  better  able 
to  do  good  service  to  the  honor  and  credit  of  his  Alma  Mater 
after  graduation.  ]Many  have  supposed  this  was  the  grand  object 
the  University  had  in  view.  As  the  years  devoted  to  education 
are  essentially  years  of  physical  growth  and  development,  why 
not  encourage  a  more  rational  attention  to  the  care  of  the  body 
during  the  formative  period?  In  other  words,  why  not  regard 
the  systematic  training  of  the  body  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  a 
collegiate  education,  and  make  the  requisite  provisions  for  it? 

We  do  not  propose  to  offer  any  further  arguments  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  favor  of  this  arrangement,  but  shall  simply  content 
ourselves  with  suggesting  the  following  plan  as  a  basis  for  discus- 
sion. Every  student  who  attends  Harvard  University  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  taking  some  systematic  form  of  physical 
exercise.  The  exercises  offered  for  selection  should  cover  the 
broadest  possible  range,  including  every  kind  of  athletic  sport 
and  gymnastic  game.  Before  making  his  choice  of  physical  exer- 
cises, the  student  should  have  a  physical  examination  and  the 
benefit  of  expert  advice  as  to  what  exercise  he  may  best  follow 
in  view  of  realizing  the  best  results.  The  final  selection  of  exer- 
cises or  adoption  of  advice  should  be  left  optional  with  the  student, 
except  in  those  cases  where  prohibition  is  necessary  in  order  to 
protect  the  student  from  injury.  Even  in  such  cases,  the  Univer- 
sity should  be  relieved  of  responsibility  if  the  student's  family 
physician  is  willing  to  assume  it.  After  the  student  has  made  his 
choice  of  exercises,  if  he  devotes  an  amount  of  time  to  their  prac- 
tice equivalent  to  at  least  four  hours  per  week,  throughout  the 
coUege  year,  he  should  receive  some  sort  of  credit  for  this  work 
from  the  highest  authorities  of  the  University.  Further,  if,  in 
addition  to  the  time  service,  any  student  passes  an  examination  in 
a  series  of  tests  selected  for  measuring  the  special  powers  of  his 
neuro-muscular  mechanism,  and  his  consequent  ability  to  meet 
the  duties  and  exigencies  of  life,  he  should  be  credited  with  the 
result  of  this  examination  in  his  efforts  towards  a  degree. 

In  order  to  improve  the  physical  quality  of  young  men  who 
come  to  college,  they  should  be  required  to  pass  such  a  physical 
examination  upon  entering  as  would  give  evidence  of  their  ability 
to  pursue  the  course  with  profit,  and  do  good  service  after  gradua- 
tion. 
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In  order  to  put  such  a  system  in  practice,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  improve  the  present  facilities  for  exercising,  and  increase  the 
force  for  giving  instruction.  The  Hemenway  Gymnasium  could 
easily  accommodate  8,000  students  a  day  with  exercising  facilities, 
if  satisfactory  arrangements  could  be  made  for  bathing  and  for 
locker  privileges.  This  improvement  would  require  an  additional 
space  equal  to  the  size  of  the  main  hall  of  the  present  gjrmna- 
sium.  The  Weld  Boat-house  could  also  accommodate  800  stu- 
dents a  day;  and  the  old  boat-house,  100;  the  Carey  Athletic 
Building,  200 ;  and  the  new  locker  building  on  Soldier's  Field,  at 
least  2,000.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  institution  in  the 
world  has  any  such  facilities  for  physical  training.  To  make 
these  facilities  available,  however,  for  the  number  of  students  at 
present  in  the  University,  it  is  necessary  that  the  exercising  build- 
ings and  grounds  be  used  by  groups  of  students  at  stated  periods 
during  different  hours  of  the  day.  The  tendency  of  the  present 
system  of  lectures  and  recitations  is  to  spread  over  more  time, 
and  the  period  that  is  left  free  for  exercise  has  been  practically 
reduced  to  the  last  hour  and  a  half  in  the  afternoon. 

If  the  exercise  were  taken  seriously  as  a  coUege  duty,  for  which 
due  credit  was  to  be  received,  instead  of  an  idle  pastime,  when 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  an  hour  could  be  arranged  for  it 
when  making  up  the  list  of  elective  courses  for  the  year.  The 
general  arrangement  of  athletic  teams  could  be  the  same  as  now, 
except  that  the  number  and  variety  would  be  considerably  aug- 
mented in  consequence  of  the  time  devoted  to  training  being 
placed  to  the  credit  of  one's  college  standing  instead  of  being 
made  to  detract  from  it.  To  prevent  this  privilege  from  be- 
ing abused,  it  might  be  well  to  require  a  certain  standard  of 
scholarship  from  those  to  whom  it  was  extended. 

To  carry  out  such  a  system  as  we  have  described,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  at  least  a  dozen  special  instructors  to  start 
with,  and  forty  or  fifty  student  assistants.  The  student  assistants 
could  be  appointed  from  that  clads  of  scholarship  men  who  render 
special  service  to  the  University  for  the  pecuniary  aid  received. 
The  physical  efforts  exacted  of  the  scholarship  men  would  be  in 
turn  much  more  beneficial  to  them  than  the  same  number  of  hours 
spent  in  doing  clerical  work,  which  simply  prolongs  the  mental 
strain  and  confinement  to  which  they  are  already  too  much  sub- 
jected. 
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The  additional  instructors  and  all  tbe  extra  force  and  expense 
needed  to  make  such  a  plan  successful  would  not  cost  the  Univer- 
sity as  much  per  man  as  was  expended  for  keeping  up  the  old 
gymnasium  in  1878.  Considering  the  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  its  importance  as  an  aid  to  mental  development  and  increased 
powers  of  usefulness,  is  one  tenth  instead  of  one  fortieth  of  the 
tuition  too  large  a  proportion  to  expend  in  the  improvement  of 
the  student's  physical  welfare? 

We  have  reached  a  critical  point  in  the  development  of  our 
athletics.  Shall  we  mould  and  direct  the  present  enthusiasm  for 
physical  vigor  into  educational  channels  whereby  all  may  enjoy 
the  privilege  now  enjoyed  by  the  few,  or  shall  we  allow  the  inter- 
est in  the  general  subject  to  flag  and  die  out  for  want  of  the  neces- 
sary instruction,  facilities,  and  incentives  for  keeping  it  active  ? 

Dudley  A.  Sargent. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  RUSSIAN. 

No  college  or  university  in  America  has  a  professorship  of  the 
Slav  languages.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  lack  of  demand.  Russia, 
though  our  nearest  Oriental  neighbor,  is  far  distant,  and  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries  is  restricted.  For  social  purposes  French, 
English,  or  German  is  a  sufficiently  convenient  medium  of  commu- 
nication. It  is  not  surprising  that,  with  all  the  vital  demands  that 
now  strain  the  resources  of  even  wealthy  institutions  of  learning, 
a  group  of  languages,  though  they  be  interesting  and  important, 
should  be  neglected.  Their  time  will  come,  just  so  soon  as  schol- 
arship wakes  to  a  sense  of  their  value. 

In  the  popular  mind  any  language  that  is  written  in  characters 
differing  from  English  must  be  difficult.  The  Russian  alphabet 
is  like  a  moat  preventing  entrance  into  a  castle.  The  impression 
of  difficulty  is  vastly  enhanced  by  the  absurd  and  cumbersome 
method  of  transliteration  which  has  prevailed  and  given  rise  to  a 
whole  cycle  of  current  jests  about  Russian  names.  When  a  Rus- 
sian word  of  seven  letters  is  stretched  out  into  fourteen  English 
or  twenty-one  German  letters  the  sense  of  proportion  is  violated. 
The  Russian  alphabet  would  represent  our  word  church  with  four 
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characters ;  it  would  appear  a  very  different  concept  if  it  were  spelt 
tschoertschf  When  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  alphabet  is 
once  mastered,  —  and  any  one  who  has  studied  Greek  will  speedily 
learn  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  letters  that  represent  compound  or 
characteristic  sounds,  —  the  grammar  is  found  to  be  less  compli- 
cated than  Latin,  while  the  construction  of  sentences  is,  as  a  rule, 
perfectly  simple  and  logical  The  spirit  of  the  language  is  not 
alien  to  our  own.  Correct  pronunciation  is  not  easily  acquired ; 
there  are  two  or  three  vocables  that  the  English  tongue  finds 
unmanageable,  and  the  eccentricity  of  accent  and  variability  of 
values  would  be  the  study  and  practice  of  a  lifetime.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  yet  to  find  a  Russian  who  can  rapidly  speak 
the  short  sentence,  ^^  I  taught  the  little  tot  what  I  thought." 

In  learning  most  modem  languages,  as  well  as  Latin,  the 
student  finds  certain  helpful  resemblances  in  vocabulary.  The 
vocabulary  is  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  acquiring  Russian. 
But  it  is  in  this  very  obstacle  that  the  student  of  philology  finds 
his  greatest  zest.  The  various  Slav  dialects  are  branches  of  the 
great  Indo-European  tree  of  languages,  and  hence  are  distant 
cousins  of  our  own.  The  claim  of  relationship  is  easily  substan- 
tiated. All  that  it  requires  is  to  boil  words  down  over  the  slow 
fire  of  Grimm's  Law;  superfluous  letters  will  evaporate;  gut- 
turals, palatals,  and  sibilants  will  coalesce,  and  the  result  will  be 
the  original  from  which  it  descended.  Sanskrit  or  Indo-European 
or  Aryan  fundamentals  are  as  common  in  Slavic  as  in  Greek. 
Thus  in  the  word  zasvidyetelstvovaniye  (witnessing,  or  attestation) 
appears  the  basic  or  root  vyed^  easily  recognizable  as  the  same  as 
VfiA  the  source  of  the  Greek  cISov  and  the  Latin  video.  Bog 
(God)  is  seen  in  the  Sanskrit  bagas ;  nebo  (heaven)  in  nabas  ; 
while  dom  (house),  mdteri  (mother),  brat  (brother),  and  nmny 
others,  have  even  more  visible  signs  of  relationship  and  ancestry. 
The  student  of  comparative  philology  finds  a  rich  field  of  investi- 
gation in  the  Slav  tongues. 

The  merely  philological  value  of  a  language  is  a  scarcely  suffi- 
cient plea  for  its  general  study.  It  must  have  intrinsic  beauty 
and  an  attractive  literature. 

The  capabilities  and  beauty  of  the  Russian  were  extolled  by  the 
Russians  themselves  even  before  they  had  developed  a  national 
literature,  and  when  French  was  the  common  medium  of  inters 
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course  among  the  upper  classes,  and  young  nobles  did  not  learn 
their  native  tongue  till  they  were  in  their  teens. 

The  great  historian  Karamzfn  declared  that  Russian  was  ^'  able 
to  rival  in  strength,  beauty,  and  delicacy  the  noblest  languages  of 
ancient  and  modem  times."  Lomonosof,  the  founder  of  the  Kus- 
sian  Academy,  equally  eminent  during  Catharine's  time  as  a  poet 
and  a  scientist,  quoting  the  remark  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth,  that  one  ought  to  speak  Spanish  to  God,  French  to  one's 
friends,  German  to  one's  enemies,  and  Italian  to  the  ladies, 
boasted :  ^^  Had  he  been  acquainted  with  Bussian  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  added  that  this  language  would  replace  them  all ;  for 
he  would  have  found  in  it  the  majesty  of  the  Spanish,  the  vivacity 
of  the  French,  the  strength  of  the  German,  the  sweetness  of  the 
Italian,  and,  besides,  the  richness,  energetic  conciseness,  and  im- 
agery of  the  Greek  and  Latin." 

Prosper  M^rim^e,  who  was  one  of  the  first  Frenchmen  to  pas- 
ture his  muse  on  Bussian  ground,  went  so  far  as  to  say :  ^^  It  is 
the  richest  of  the  idioms  of  Europe,  endowed  with  a  marvelous 
conciseness,  allied  to  perspicuity ;  a  word  being  sufficient  to  call 
up  many  ideas  whicdi  in  other  languages  woidd  demand  whole 
phrases." 

Turg^nief  wrote  the  last  of  his  "  Poems  in  Prose  "  to  the  Bus- 
sian tongue.  It  is  short :  —  "In  days  of  doubt,  in  days  of  pain- 
ful uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  my  Fatherland,  thou  only  art  my 
support  and  stay,  O  Bussian  tongue!  great  and  puissant,  true  and 
free  1  Were  it  not  for  thee,  bow  could  one  help  despairing  at  the 
sight  of  all  that  is  taking  place  at  home  ?  But  it  is  impossible  not 
to  believe  that  such  a  language  was  not  given  to  a  mighty  people." 

The  development  of  Bussian  literature  until  the  present  cen- 
tury varies  only  in  detail  from  that  of  other  countries.  It  may  be 
said  to  have  had  its  stone,  copper,  and  iron  ages.  Popular  poetry 
is  found  in  6very  part  of  the  vast  region  inhabited  by  the  Slavs 
and  with  a  peculiar  national  flavor.  Church  literature  has  its 
representatives.  Chronicles,  dry  as  dust-heaps  and  only  enlivened 
with  occasional  gleams  of  legend,  like  fossils  in  shale,  abound. 
Sporadic  attempts  at  drama  exist.  But  the  reign  of  "  Ivan  the 
Terrible  "  had  no  such  dramatic  awakening  as  was  seen  in  England 
and  France.  Bussia  was  living  through  its  own  drama,  in  which 
Nature  or  Fate  made  a  sinister  application  of  the  dramatic  unities 
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which  has  inspired  the  Bussian  poets  ever  since  they  began  to 
realize  the  national  possibilities. 

The  really  able  writers  of  the  last  century,  —  Tatfshchef,  E^ant- 
emf r,  Lomon6sof ,  Sumar6kof ,  Van-Vfzin,  Derzhavin,  Kruil6f ,  and 
Karamzfn, — while  they  did  much  to  fix  the  solidity  of  the  lan- 
guage, were  essentially  French  in  culture:  they  wrote  in  verse 
upon  which  they  tried  to  impose  the  trammels  of  the  French  clas- 
sic metre,  and  they  chose  subjects  which  were  for  the  most  part 
non-Russian :  frigid  odes  after  the  manner  of  Boileau,  lyrics  in- 
spired by  the  subjects  of  antiquity,  fables  after  La  Fontaine,  and 
histories  mod^ed  upon  the  Encyclop^distes.  Karamzfn  evidently 
had  his  eyes  opened  to  the  possibilities  of  a  national  literature : 
in  his  poem  ^^  Ily&  Murometz  "  he  says,  in  defense  of  his  choice 
of  a  national  subject:  Mui  nye  Greki  i  nye  Rimlyane  —  "We 
are  not  Greeks,  nor  are  we  Romans." 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  translations  from  foreign 
authors  and  poems  built  upon  English  and  German  models  were 
greatly  in  vogue.  The  influence  of  Byron  was  almost  paramount 
in  the  earlier  works  of  Pushkin  and  L^rmontof.  Nothing  in 
the  study  of  literature  is  more  interesting  than  the  evolution  of 
individuality.  The  great  awakening  in  Russia  dates  back  only 
seventy  years  or  so.  G6gQl  had  his  forerunners,  but  he  stands 
forth  as  the  great  literary  landmark  of  the  century,  and  the  in- 
fluence which  he  exerted  is  visible  in  nearly  all  the  fiction  of 
Russia  since. 

The  student  of  Russian  is  able  to  read  at  first  hand  the  novels 
of  such  men  as  Gonohar6f,  Pfsemsky,  Mikh&ilof  (Scheller),  Kres- 
t6vsky,  Danil^vsky,  Boboruikin,  Saltuik6f  (Shchedrfn),  Tolst6i\ 
Turg^nief ;  and  a  dozen  others,  the  splendid  historical  works  of 
Solovi6f  and  Kostamar6f;  the  dramatic  masterpieces  of  Push- 
kin, Ostr6vsky,  and  Count  A.  Tolst6i ;  the  poems  of  L^rmontof , 
Nekr4sof ,  Pleshch^yef ,  and  a  multitude  of  talented  lyrists  grouped 
at  different  heights  on  the  Russian  Parnassus. 

Those  who  would  go  outside  of  Russia  and  take  in  the  wider 
horizons  of  Pan-Slavic  literature  will  find  rich  fields  in  the  Little 
Russian  writers,  such  as  Shevch^nko ;  in  Polish  there  is  a  whole 
world  of  poetry  and  fiction  of  which  few  have  the  slightest  con- 
ception, though  the  novels  of  Sienki^wicz,  so  admirably  translated 
by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Curtin  (Harvard,  '68),  might  well  serve  as  a 
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stimulus  to  make  explorations  in  such  an  unknown  land.  The 
mere  heaping  up  of  unfamiliar  names  is  not  a  powerful  argument, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  urging  how  real  life  has  been 
given  new  meaning  in  the  works  of  Bussian  and  Polish  authors ; 
how  Kolts6f  and  Nekr&sof  have  invested  the  peasant  with  poetic 
glamour ;  how  Tolstoi  and  his  disciples  Garshin  and  Korol^nko 
have  depicted  the  horrors  of  war  and  exile ;  how  Pisemsky  and 
Turg^nief ,  and  G6gol  in  his  day,  made  serfdom  repulsive  to  the 
owners  of  ^^  souls,"  as  the  serfs  used  to  be  called ;  how  the  present 
curse  of  Bussia,  the  tyranny  of  the  chinSvnik  or  bureaucrat,  is 
showed  up  in  the  comedies  of  G6gol  and  his  successors  and  in  the 
satires  of  Shchedrfn. 

We  have  already  had  a  few  works  more  or  less  successfully 
translated  from  Bussian  into  English,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  most  of  those  are  the  masterpieces  of  a  generation  ago  I  Of 
the  7,427  titles  published  year  before  last  in  Bussia  (exclusive  of 
Finland),  scarcely  one  has  found  an  echo  in  the  English-speaking 
world  I  Yes,  Bussia,  in  spite  of  its  state  censorship,  publishes 
almost  twice  as  many  books  as  are  issued  in  the  United  States, 
and  almost  a  thousand  more  than  are  brought  out  in  England. 
The  professors  in  the  great  universities  are  ceaselessly  producing 
worthy  works  in  the  domain  of  history  and  science,  —  especially 
chemistry  and  medicine,  —  in  philosophy  and  in  belles  lettres. 
The  Bussian  monthlies  and  reviews  are  of  the  highest  literary 
excellence. 

The  study  of  Bussian,  then,  leads  into  a  realm  of  inexhaustible 
riches.  No  translations  —  in  spite  of  Emerson's  dictum  —  can 
ever  do  justice  to  its  masterpieces;  the  spirit  of  them  must  be 
obtained  by  contact.  With  an  inspiring  and  enthusiastic  teacher, 
students  might  be  ^^  personally  conducted  "  on  a  voyage  of  discov- 
ery of  wonderful  profit  and  delight.  Not  only  would  the  mental 
discipline  of  the  classics  be  invited,  but  a  new  side  of  humanity 
would  be  opened  up ;  new  mountains  of  thought,  new  forests  of 
fiction,  and  new  rivers  of  poetry  would  be  discovered.  And  with 
the  mighty  volcanic  life  seething  under  the  surface  of  Bussian 
society,  there  is  promise  of  still  greater  things  to  come.  The  liter- 
ature of  a  hundred  millions  of  free  and  educated  Slavs  will  be  the 
bravest  literature  of  the  world. 

One  might  add  that  Bussia,  with  its  fresh  blood  ready  to  be 
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welded  into  Pan-Slavio  unity,  its  vast  military  power,  its  level 
yersts  of  fertile  steppes  capable  of  supporting  a  splendid  civil- 
ization,  and  its  boundless  potentialities  of  wealth  hidden  in  the 
^^  Stone  Belt,"  is  destined  to  play  a  mighty  part  in  the  future  his- 
tory of  the  world.  Students  of  the  Russian  language  will  be  likely 
to  have  a  more  sympathetic  grasp  upon  the  true  bearings  of  political 
developments  than  would  be  possible  to  the  ordinary  observer. 

Ought  not  Harvard  University  to  have  the  honor  of  establishing 
the  first  ohair  of  Bussian  language  and  literature  on  this  conti- 
nent? 

J^athan  Haahdl  Dole,  74. 


FROM  A  GRADUATE'S  WINDOW. 

Now  wba  Some  of  us  who  listened  to  a  recent  criticism  of  Harvard's 
^"*^  tendency  to  hold  aloof  and  merely  criticise,  —  a  tendency 
which  does  not  exist  in  fact, — could  not  help  contrasting  student 
life  at  present  with  that  which  we  knew  twenty  or  more  years  ago. 
Can  you  remember  a  time  when  Harvard  men,  whether  graduates 
or  students,  less  deserved  such  aspersions  than  they  do  now? 
Was  there  ever  a  Golden  Age,  when  somebody  had  not  his  fling 
at  "Harvard  indifference?"  I  suspect  not;  and  further,  I  am 
suspicious  of  all  Golden  Ages  whatsoever.  I  never  knew  of  one 
but  that,  when  examined  close,  it  turned  out  to  be  plated. 

As  to  the  present  influence  of  Harvard  men  in  the  world  out- 
side, let  us  say  nothing,  though  statistics  could  bo  collected ;  but 
shall  we  not  mention  two  points  of  contrast  between  the  life  our 
sons  are  leading  in  college  and  the  life  we  led  ? 

First,  the  present  undergraduates  take  such  an  interest  in  pub- 
lic affairs  as  we  never  took,  —  and  this  not  only  in  their  debating 
clubs,  but  in  their  political  societies.  They  attend  rallies,  they 
hold  them,  they  canvass  among  their  fellows  for  converts,  they 
know  the  principles  and  somewhat  of  the  casuistry  of  the  various 
parties.  And  all  this  interest  is  taken  not  by  a  few  exceptional 
students,  who  may  have  been  prematurely  stimulated  by  having  a 
politician  for  an  unde,  but  by  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them. 
Was  this  so  in  your  time,  or  in  your  father's  ?    Did  you  or  they 
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commonly  do  more  towards  fitting  yourselves  to  be  citizens  of 
the  republic  than  join  a  torchlight  procession  once  during  your 
college  course? 

And  again,  when  did  we  or  our  predecessors  embark  in  philan- 
thropical  work,  as  our  descendants  are  doing?  Voluntarily, 
scores  of  them  give  their  leisure  to  slumming.  They  have  organ- 
ized the  Prospect  Union  in  Cambridge  and  Harvard  House  in 
Boston ;  they  are  earnest,  intelligent,  human,  and  perfectly  unos- 
tentatious. They  take  their  pleasure  that  way  —  seriously.  Did 
we  ?  I  trow  not.  In  the  old  pagan  days  of  compulsory  prayers, 
our  philanthropy  rarely  went  beyond  giving  an  injudicious  quarter 
to  a  potential  inebriate. 

Thus  in  two  important  directions  our  sons  have  advanced  far 
beyond  us :  they  feel  their  civic  obligation  to  the  State  and  their 
ethical  obligation  to  their  race  in  a  way  and  to  a  degree  that  we, 
their  elders,  never  dreamed  of.  It  may  be  that  they  plunge  too 
early  into  the  whirlpool  of  problems,  —  that  is  debatable :  but  to 
imply  that  the  Harvard  students  of  to-day  are  indifferent,  indi- 
cates no  very  recent  acquaintance  with  them. 

Olio,  the       How  little  is  done  to  cultivate  the  historical  sense  of  the 

n6ffl6CtMl  

Mom.  students !  That  they  should  scarcely  be  aware  of  their  de- 
ficiency is  not  surprising,  for  youth  naturally  looks  forward  and 
not  back.  The  college  generation  being  only  four  years  long, 
whatever  happened  a  decade  ago  is  ancient  history.  But  I  speak 
not  only  of  undergraduate  meinorahilia.  The  College  and  Cam- 
bridge are,  to  an  American,  full  of  venerable  associations,  which 
ought  to  touch  very  vividly  every  student,  but  particularly  those 
who  come  from  the  callow  West.  The  American  stalks  over 
Europe  for  venerable  objects :  he  might  with  proper  search  find 
some  of  them  here. 

Take,  for  example,  the  CoUege  Yard.  How  many  of  the  stu- 
dents know  when  Hollis  and  Stoughton  and  Holworthy  were  built, 
or  what  the  men  did  for  whom  they  were  named  ?  How  many 
have  spent  half  an  hour  in  the  old  burying-ground  deciphering  the 
epitaphs  of  Dunster  and  the  early  presidents  ?  How  many  can 
tell,  off-hand,  where  John  Harvard  died?  Do  they  ever  realize 
that  British  troops  were  quartered  in  Massachusetts  and  Harvard, 
that  Washington  probably  visited  those  buildings  many  times,  that 
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Lafayette  was  received  by  President  Kirkland  on  the  steps  of 
University  ? 

We  may  well  doubt  whether  any  one  ever  truly  possessed  the 
historical  sense  who  was  unmoved  by  the  associations  of  his  home 
— unless  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bom  in  a  region  too  young 
to  have  any  associations.  Certainly,  much  interest  and  charm, 
and  much  stimulus  to  high  thought  and  noble  life,  are  lost  to  the 
students  at  Harvard  who  never  wake  to  the  fact  that  it  is  their 
privilege  to  pass  three  or  four  years  amid  scenes  dignified  by  the 
recollection  of  great  men.  In  the  older  College  buildings  are  the 
rooms  which  those  men  occupied  as  students ;  why  should  they  not 
be  specially  marked  —  perhaps  by  a  transmittendum  portrait  — 
so  that  the  fellow  who  each  year  has  Emerson's  or  Sumner's  or 
Phillips's  or  Parkman's  or  Brooks's  room  may  know  it,  and  per- 
haps be  inspired  thereby  ? 

And  so  when  a  Harvard  worthy  dies,  why  should  not  the  Uni- 
versity commemorate  him?  It  did  commemorate  Parkman :  it 
has  shown  no  purpose  of  paying  similar  honor  to  Dr.  Holmes. 
The  only  national  holiday  which  it  celebrates  is  Memorial  Day, 
and  that,  while  it  keeps  alive  the  memory  of  the  valor  of  the  last 
generation,  must  also  from  its  very  nature  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  a  civil  war.  But  in  the  College  and  its  neighborhood  are  many 
objects  whose  only  associations  are  xmmixedly  pleasant.  No  one 
can  compute  how  much  enthusiasm  might  be  kindled  by  them, 
how  much  the  imagination  might  be  enriched  and  the  character 
strengthened.  To  dwell  amid  scenes  haunted  by  the  spiritual 
presence  of  the  mighty  dead  could  not  but  affect  students  capable 
of  such  impressions.  The  associations,  many  of  them  priceless, 
are  here :  is  it  not  worth  while  to  cultivate  the  faculty  which 
apprehends  them  ? 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  VETERINAKY  SCIENCE.^ 

Only  twelve  years  ago,  in  September,  1882,  a  school  for  the 
systematic  study  of  veterinary  science  as  a  branch  of  medical 
learning  was  established  in  connection  with  Harvard  University. 
The  establishment  of  the  school  was  not  effected  without  opposi- 
tion, which  took  the  usual  form;  for  it  was  assumed  the  Uni- 
versity had  already  a  field  amply  large  for  the  employment  of 
its  resources  in  connection  with  men,  and  that  it  was  going  outside 
of  its  sphere  in  applying  itselE  to  the  care  of  the  brute  creation. 
If  it  educated  and  gave  diplomas  to  physicians,  it  was  quite  enough 
without  extending  the  process  to  what  were  not  over-respectf  ully 
referred  to,  or  perhaps,  speaking  more  correctly,  classified,  as 
horse-doctors  and  cow-doctors,  much  less  to  canine  and  feline 
practitioners.  There  might  indeed  be  high  and  classic  authority 
for,  in  certain  contingencies,  throwing  physic  to  the  dogs ;  but  the 
objectors  saw  no  good  reason  why  the  University  should  do  the 
throwing. 

Nevertheless,  in  this,  as  in  a  great  many  other  innovating 
respects,  the  energetic  President  of  the  University  had  his  way 
in  the  end,  and  in  due  time  the  Harvard  College  Veterinary 
Department  came  into  existence,  —  perhaps  I  might  better  say 
struggled  into  existence.  And  here  I  will  repeat  a  remark  which 
I  well  remember  hearing  from  President  Eliot  in  some  casual 
address  made  by  him,  I  do  not  remember  where,  now  quite  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago.  Speaking  of  the  support  of  schools  or  educa- 
tional institutions,  he  remarked  that,  the  higher  they  became,  the 
less  self-sustaining  they  were ;  a  day,  or  preparatory,  school,  for 
instance,  may  be  made,  not  unusually  is  made,  a  source  of  income ; 
an  academy  of  the  higher  character  might,  if  well  managed,  pay 
its  way ;  but  a  college,  and  much  more  a  university,  never  could 
be  self-sustaining,  and  to  accomplish  its  work  must  be  endowed. 

So,  when  I  say  that  in  September,  1882,  the  Harvard  Veteri- 
nary School  struggled  into  existence,  I  mean  simply  that  an 
institution  of  the  higher  learning  was  then  organized,  unendowed. 
From  that  day  to  this  it  has  moved  along  in  its  course,  sustaining 

^  Address  delivered  before  the  Harvard  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 
October  1, 1894. 
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itself  as  best  it  miglit,  and  the  whole  money  amount  of  assistance 
it  has  received  in  the  way  of  gift  during  those  twelve  years  of 
struggle  has  been  less  than  $3,000.  On  this  text  I  propose  to 
preach  to-day ;  for  this  is  something  in  connection  with  therapeu- 
tics which  I  can  and  do  understand, 

I  maintain,  and  mean  if  I  can  to  prove  the  fact,  that,  at  this 
present  time,  there  is  probably  no  single  field  in  our  common- 
wealth where  private  endowment  could  be  so  advantageously 
made,  or  would  as  the  years  roll  on  reflect  more  lasting  honor  on 
the  giver,  than  iii  connection  with  this  Veterinary  Department  of 
Harvard  University.  Let  us  look  at  the  thing.  How  many 
people  are  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  provision  which  has  in  this 
Commonwealth  been  made  for  educational,  religious,  or  hospital 
purposes,  —  and  the  time  within  which  those  endowments  have 
been  forthcoming  ?  I  do  not  propose  to  give  any  statistics  on  this 
point.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  attainable ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  however  valuable  they  might  be  for  reference,  they 
would  here  and  now  not  be  interesting.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
beginning  with  Harvard  College,  the  largest  and  most  honorable 
monument  of  private  and  public  generosity  in  our  community, 
and  coming  down  to  the  last  legacy  to  church  or  hospital  an- 
nounced in  yesterday's  paper,  you  can  go  nowhere  in  Massachu- 
setts that  you  do  not  see  hall  or  hospital,  church,  library,  or 
park,  the  free  gift  to  the  public  forever  of  some  one  living  or 
dead.  The  total  of  these  gifts  rises  easily  into  the  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

And  the  most  noticeable  thing  about  it  is  that  this  enormous 
aggregate  endowment — this  spirit  of  giving — is  almost  exclu- 
sively a  development  of  the  century,  —  that  wonderful  nineteenth 
century  so  soon  to  close.  I  am  now  talking  with  a  branch  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  will,  therefore,  take  the  provision  made 
by  gift  and  endowment  for  the  needs  of  that  profession  as  an 
example.  Massachusetts  has  now  been  settled  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  years ;  yet  few  probably  realize  that  two  hundred  of 
those  years  elapsed  before  any  public  provision  had  been  made 
for  the  systematic  care  of  suffering  humanity  even.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Greneral  Hospital,  the  first  endowed  institution  of  the 
kind  in  the  State,  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  the 
8d  of  September,  1821.    That  was  seventy-three  years  ago.     Does 
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any  one  know  how  many  public  or  endowed  hospitals,  general  and 
special,  there  are  to-day  in  Massachusetts?  I  do  not;  nor  have 
I  been  able  to  find  out.  I  have  consulted  the  census ;  but  the 
census,  in  addition  to  being  several  years  out  of  date,  is,  on  this 
point,  apparently  uninformed.  It  is  a  field  of  inquiry  which  had 
not  suggested  itself  to  the  otherwise  ever  fertile  mind  of  the 
Superintendent.  But  it  is  enough  for  present  purposes  to  say 
that  an  imperfect  table  shows  in  the  Massachusetts  of  to-day  26 
General  Hospitals,  21  Special  Hospitals,  and  12  Church  and 
Corporation  Charities,  besides  Dispensaries,  all  of  them  endowed, 
and  containing  some  8,000  beds,  for  the  most  part  free:  all, 
remember,  the  outcome  of  the  last  fourscore  years ;  —  the  immensely 
larger  part  of  it  the  outcome  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  I  And 
this,  I  submit,  is  a  magnificent  showing. 

So  much  for  human  ills.  Now,  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger  and  foot  up  the  column,  and  see  what  has  been  done  for 
our  brother,  the  brute.  I  have  already  told  you.  The  total 
endowment  foots  up  $2,800 1 

So  I  am  here  to-day  to  plead,  in  an  incidental  way  and  with  the 
liberally  disposed,  the  cause  of  our  dumb  brother.  His  flesh,  too, 
is  heir  to  many  ills ;  and  he  cannot  describe  them.  He  suffers  in 
silence.  Now  in  our  Commonwealth  much,  as  I  have  shown,  has 
already  been  given,  —  much  is  now  being  given  to  worthy  uses, — 
we  see  its  results  in  our  daily  walks  in  public  buildings,  in  libra- 
ries, in  parks,  and  in  the  beds  of  hospitals ;  —  it  is  all  good ;  but, 
in  this  magnificent  giving,  why  nothing  to  man's  beloved  com- 
panion and  faithful  servant  ? 

But,  leaving  sentiment  aside,  let  us  look  at  the  matter  from  two 
realistic  points  of  view,  —  first  at  the  scientific  side,  and  then  at 
the  material  side.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  know  nothing 
whatever  of  pathology  or  therapeutics,  —  still  less,  if  possible,  of 
comparative  anatomy.  It  would  not,  as  you  very  well  know, 
be  difficult  to  make  a  somewhat  inexpensive  display  of  knowledge 
by  the  judicious  use  of  long  words  and  quotation  from  learned 
authorities.  I  prefer  to  take  a  simpler  course ;  and  it  is  just  as 
effective  for  present  purposes,  perhaps  a  little  more  so.  Turn- 
ing to  the  ^^  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  "  then,  I  find  the  follow- 
ing:— 

**  Yeterinary  science  can  also  offer  much  assistance  in  the  study  and 
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prevention  of  the  diseases  to  which  mankind  are  liable.  Some  graye 
maladies  of  the  haman  species  are  certainly  derived  from  animals,  and 
others  may  yet  be  added  to  the  list  In  the  training  of  the  physician 
g^eat  benefit  would  be  derived  from  the  study  of  dbease  in  animals,  — 
a  fact  which  has  been  strangely  overlooked  in  England,  as  those  can  tes- 
tify who  understand  how  closely  the  health  of  man  may  depend  upon  the 
health  of  the  creatures  he  has  domesticated  and  derives  subsistence  from, 
and  how  much  more  advantageously  morbid  processes  can  be  studied  in 
animals  than  in  our  species.  Although  as  yet  no  chair  of  comparative 
pathology  has  been  established  in  any  British  University,  on  the  Con- 
tinent such  chairs  are  now  looked  upon  as  an  almost  indispensable  item 
of  every  university.  .  .  .  And  the  benefits  to  be  mutually  derived 
from  this  association  ol  the  two  branches  of  medicine  inspired  Vicq 
d* Azyr  to  elaborate  his  Nouveau  Flan  de  la  Constitution  de  la  MMecine 
en  France^  which  he  presented  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1790. 
His  fundamental  idea  was  to  make  veterinary  teaching  a  preliminary 
(Is  premier  degre)  and,  as  it  were,  the  principle  of  instruction  in  human 
medicine.  His  proposal  went  so  far  as  to  insist  upon  a  veterinary 
school  being  annexed  to  every  medical  college  established  in  France. 
This  idea  was  reproduced  in  the  Rapport  sur  V Instruction  Fublique 
which  Talleyrand  read  before  the  National  Assembly  in  1790.  In  this 
project  veterinary  teaching  was  to  form  part  of  the  National  Institution  at 
Paris.  The  idea  was  to  initiate  students  of  medicine  into  a  knowledge 
of  diseases  by  observing  those  of  animals.  The  suffering  animal  always 
appears  exactly  as  it  is  and  feels,  without  the  intervention  of  mind  ob- 
scuring the  symptomatology,  the  symptoms  being  really  and  truly  the 
rigorous  expression  of  its  diseased  condition.  From  this  point  of  view, 
the  dumb  animal,  when  it  is  ill,  offers  the  same  difficulties  in  diagnosis 
as  does  the  ailing  infant  or  the  comatose  adult." 

So  much  for  the  scientific  side  of  the  bnite's  case,  —  he  is  man's 
brother  in  disease.  Now  turn  to  the  material  side.  Recurring 
again  to  the  ^^  Encyclopaedia  Britannioa,"  I  find  the  following 
suggestive  statement :  — 

**  For  more  than  forty  years  most  destructive  plagues  of  animals  have 
prevailed  almost  continuously  in  the  British  islands  without  any  attempt 
worthy  of  the  name  having  been  made  to  check  or  extirpate  them  until 
within  a  very  recent  period.  Two  exotic  bovine  diseases  alone  (conta- 
gious pleuro-pneumonia  or  lung  plague,  and  foot-and-mouth  disease)  are 
estimated  to  have  caused  the  death,  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  their 
prevalence  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  5,549,780  cattle,  roughly  valued  at 
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£83,616,854 ;  while  the  invasion  of  the  cattle  plague  in  1865-^  was  cal- 
cnlated  to  have  caused  a  money  loss  of  from  £5,000,000  to  £8,000,000. 
The  depredations  made  in  South  Africa  and  Australia  hy  the  lung  plague 
alone  are  quite  appalling ;  and  in  India  the  loss  brought  about  by  the 
contagious  diseases  among  animals  has  been  stated  at  not  less  than 
£6,000,000  annually.  The  damage  done  by  tuberculosis  —  a  conta- 
gious disease  of  cattle,  transmissible  to  several  kinds  of  animals,  and 
possibly  also  to  man,  by  means  of  the  fiesh  and  milk  of  diseased  beasts, 
cannot  be  even  guessed  at ;  but  it  must  be  enormous,  when  we  learn  how 
widely  the  malady  is  diffused.  But  that  terrible  pest  of  all  ages,  the 
cattle  plague,  has  in  its  two  recent  invasions  of  England  been  promptly 
suppressed  with  comparatively  trifling  loss." 

Then  turning  back  a  single  page,  I  find  this  :  — 

<<  In  the  United  States  of  America  veterinary  science  has  been  an  exotic 
of  very  slow  growth.  There  are  veterinary  schools  in  New  York,  Min- 
neapolis, and  elsewhere,  but  these,  like  those  in  Great  Britain,  are  private 
institutions.  To  the  Cornell,  Pennsylvania,  and  Harvard  Universities 
veterinary  schools  or  chairs  have  been  attached  with  competent  teachers. 
Events  are  at  present  rapidly  compelling  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  realize  the  true  value  and  importance  of  veterinary  science.  For 
many  years  the  '  lung  plague '  has  been  gradually  extending  itself  west- 
ward, and  it  is  now  causing  heavy  losses.  Long  exempted  from  the  more 
serious  of  the  contagious  diseases  of  animals  which  have  scourged  Europe, 
the  United  States  are  now  invaded  by  all  of  them  except  two  —  cattle 
plague  and  foot-and-mouth  disease ;  and  an  exotic  disorder  of  pigs,  the 
swine  plague  or  fever,  is  threatening  to  exterminate  these  animals." 

Here,  I  submit,  is  much  food  for  silent  thought.  Only  one 
century  and  a  third  of  another  have  elapsed  since  the  earliest 
veterinary  school  on  record  was  established  at  Lyons  in  France. 
Another  was  founded  at  Vienna  in  1767;  and  still  another  in 
London  in  1792.  With  us  here  in  America,  as  the  ^^  EncyclopsBdia 
Britannica"  observes,  the  ^^  veterinary  scienoe  has  been  an  exotic 
of  very  slow  growth,"  and  of  the  three  chairs  now  attached  to  our 
universities,  one  only,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  endowed, —  that 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  extent  of  $20,000. 
Viewed,  then,  from  any  point,  whether  the  scientific  or  the  mate- 
rial, the  philanthropic  or  the  humanitarian, — where  does  a  richer, 
a  more  fruitful,  field  of  endowment  exist  to-day  than  in  your 
department  of  science?    That,  in  the  long  run,  the  institution 
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of  learning  devoted  to  its  development  can  be  self-sustaining 
and  at  the  same  time  vigorous,  is  out  of  the  question.  However 
useful  it  may  be, — -and  its  usefulness  who  will  deny?  —  the 
higher  science*  is  never  self-sustaining,  —  and  the  higher  the  atmos- 
phere into  which  it  ascends  the  less  self-sustaining  it  is. 

Writing  about  170  years  ago,  a  shrewd  Scotchman,  named 
Douglas,  who  in  his  day  was  a  leading  medical  practitioner  here 
in  Boston,  thus  describes  the  treatment  then  in  vogue.  You  will 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  the  earliest  in  this 
country,  was  not  established  until  75  years  later,  and  the  youthful 
physician  of  those  days  obtained  what  he  was  pleased  to  regard 
as  his  professional  education  by  serving  an  apprenticeship  as 
assistant  or  student,  as  it  was  called,  to  some  other  man  of  more 
or  less  established  standing  as  a  doctor,  or,  more  correctly  speak- 
ing, white  medicine-man.  Kef  erring,  I  say,  to  the  treatment  then 
most  in  vogue  in  Boston,  Douglas  says :  — 

'<  When  I  first  arrived  in  New  England  I  asked  ...  a  not^  face- 
tious practitioner  what  was  tiieir  general  method  of  practice.  He  told 
me  their  practice  was  very  uniform ;  bleeding,  vomiting,  blistering,  pur- 
ging, anodyne,  and  so  f ortii ;  if  the  illness  continued  there  was  '  repe- 
tendi;'  and  finally  '  murderendi ; '  nature  was  never  to  be  consulted 
or  allowed  to  <have  any  concern  in  the  affair." 

Those  were  the  Sangrado  days ;  and  what  was  true  of  men  then, 
is,  speaking  generally,  true  of  animals  now.  In  Massachusetts 
there  are  stated  to  be  at  this  time  some  200,000  horses  and  as 
many  neat  cattle.  I  have  not  looked  into  the  census  figures  under 
the  headings  of  dogs  and  cats.  For  the  clinical  treatment  of  these, 
if  I  may  use  that  scientific  expression,  there  exist  to-day  two  public 
hospitals  in  Boston,  with  accommodations  for  about  65  horses  and 
cows.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  indeed  frightful  to  think 
of  the  preventible  suffering  which  must  day  by  day  be  undergone 
by  domestic  animals,  as  well  as  the  pecuniary  loss  to  man  thereby 
involved.  Take  the  diseases  of  horses  alone,  aggravated  as  they 
necessarily  must  be  by  brutal  handling  and  ignorant  treatment 
The  horse  cannot  call  attention  except  by  dumb  show,  too  often 
disregarded,  to  those  incipient  stages  of  disease  when  its  progress 
may  most  easily  be  checked.  The  owner  cannot  or  will  not  spare 
the  animal's  services,  and  too  often  attributes  the  manifesta- 
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tions  of  disease  to  laziness  or  obstinacy.  Yet  the  sick  horse 
suffers  as  the  sick  man  suffers,  — in  eye  and  tooth  and  foot  and 
stonuich.  It  is  the  same  with  the  kine :  it  is  the  same  with  the 
dog.  How  long,  then,  will  it  be  before  some  wealthy  horse-fancier 
or  dog-lover  —  thinking  of  the  pleasant  hours  he  has  passed  in 
the  society  of  those  most  patient  and  faithful  of  servants,  and 
affectionate  and  obedient  of  friends  — will  be  minded  to  do  for 
them  what  so  many  have  done,  and  done  well,  for  their  fellow-men? 
—  and,  in  so  doing,  leave  behind  a  lasting  memoriaL  Indeed, 
what  more  acute  satisfaction  could  any  man  or  woman  well  have 
or  desire,  than  to  feel  that  through  him  or  her  the  condition  of 
the  animal  creation  in  the  community  in  which  the  giver  lived, 
had  for  all  time  been  perceptibly  improved  and  its  sufferings 
alleviated?  It  would  be  given  to  such  a  one  to  bring  the  dumb 
brute,  too,  within  the  beneficent  domain  of  advancing  science  and 
intelligent  treatment.  Thus  an  endowment  for  the  domesticated 
animal  creation  is  to-day  a  much  needed  thing ;  and,  being  needed, 
it  will  surely  come. 

Unable  to  speak  understandingly  of  your  profession,  its  history 
or  its  outlook,  I  have  felt,  gentlemen  of  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment of  the  University,  that  I  could  not  use  the  time  to-day 
assigned  to  me  better  than  by  speaking  briefly,  but  as  plainly  and 
as  forcibly  as  I  could,  of  what  I  know  is  your  greatest  require- 
ment ;  and  in  so  doing  I  incidentally  express  my  sense  of  the 
courage  and  devotion  with  which  the  officers  of  the  University 
attached  to  this  important  department  of  its  studies  have  carried 
on  the  work  through  these  twelve  weary  years  of  slow  inception. 

Charles  Francis  Adams^  '56. 
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JOSIAH  PARSONS  COOKE. 

There  are  few  graduates  of  Harvard  College  now  alive  who  did 
not  know  Professor  Cooke,  so  that  here  I  need  not  dwell  on  the 
interest  and  brilliancy  of  his  lectures,  the  kindly  sympathy  with 
which  he  met  his  students,  or  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  his 
chosen  science. 

Bom  October  12,  1827,  early  in  his  life  chemistry  became  a 
passion  with  him,  and,  when  he  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
in  1848,  his  own  exertions  had  entitled  him  to  the  name  of  a 
chemist,  although  the  teaching  he  had  received  had  been  most 
fragmentary  and  meagre.  After  a  year  spent  in  Europe,  he  was 
appointed  tutor  in  Mathematics  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  and 
invited  during  this  year  to  give  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
chemistry  to  the  Freshman  class.  On  May  25, 1850,  he  was  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  and  on  Decem- 
ber-30,  1850,  he  was  given  the  Erving  prc^essorship,  which  he 
held  till  his  death,  September  8, 1894. 

When  he  entered  on  his  duties  as  professor,  the  chemical  de- 
partment of  the  College  was  nearly  extinct,  and  the  first  years  of 
his  service  were  a  constant  struggle  to  reestablish  the  chemical 
teaching,  to  introduce  proper  methods,  and  to  raise  chemistry  to 
a  position  of  equality  with  the  so-called  humanities,  which  up  to 
that  time  had  held  undisputed  possession  of  the  College  course. 
It  was  a  long  and  often  disheartening  campaign,  but  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  complete  victory  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century ;  and  his  large  share  in  broadening  the  field 
of  liberal  education  by  securing  the  proper  recognition  of  scientific 
studies  is  one  of  his  greatest  services  to  Harvard  University  and 
the  country  at  large.  From  the  first  he  recognized  the  fact  that 
science  can  be  taught  properly  only  by  experiment,  and  in  1851 
a  modest  beginning  was  made  by  fitting  up  a  laboratory  in  the 
cellar  of  University  Hall,  where  he  received  voluntary  pupils,  of 
whom  President  Eliot  was  the  first ;  but  it  took  seven  years  of 
hard  fighting  to  introduce  this  laboratory  work  as  part  of  the 
regular  college  course.  The  year  of  this  victory  (1858)  abo  saw 
another  of  his  triumphs,  as  then  Boylston  Hall  was  built,  with 
money  coming  in  part  from  the  College  funds,  in  part  from  a  sub- 
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scription  raised  largely  through  his  exertions.  This  original 
Boylston  Hall  contained  a  single  laboratory  with  accommodations 
for  forty-six  students,  which  was  more  than  sufficient  for  the  one 
chemical  elective.  At  the  time  of  Professor  Cooke's  death  the 
laboratories  had  increased  in  number  under  his  direction  to  six, 
with  desks  for  over  four  hundred  and  thirty  students,  and  the 
number  of  electives  instead  of  one  was  sixteen,  all  but  four  of 
which  owed  their  introduction  to  him.  He  also  raised  the  minera- 
logical  cabinet  from  comparative  insignificance  to  a  position  where 
it  ranks  in  many  respects  with  the  great  imperial  collections  of 
Europe ;  and  this  great  and  rapid  growth  was  due  to  the  purchase 
of  specimens,  for  which  in  most  cases  he  found  or  gave  the  money. 
The  subscription  for  building  the  portion  of  the  University  Mu- 
seum devoted  to  the  cabinet  was,  like  that  for  Boylston  Hall,  raised 
principally  by  him,  so  that  in  addition  to  his  remarkable  intel- 
lectual gifts  to  the  University,  he  must  be  classed  as  one  of  its 
greatest  material  benefactors. 

Professor  Cooke's  fame  as  a  chemist  rests  principally  on  his 
researches  on  antimony  and  oxygen.  His  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  antimony  by  the  doubt  in  regard  to  its  atomic  weight, 
which  was  given  as  120  or  122,  both  numbers  depending  on  long 
series  of  determinations  made  with  the  utmost  care  by  different 
methods.  In  attacking  this  problem,  he  showed  first  that  many 
of  the  methods  previously  used  were  vitiated  by  constant  sources 
of  error,  and  then  established  the  value  120  by  three  different 
methods,  free  from  the  objections  he  had  discovered  in  those  used 
by  his  predecessors.  This  work  necessitated  a  revision  of  certain 
salts  of  antimony,  and  led  to  something  more  original  even  than 
the  work  on  its  atomic  weight.  Iodide  of  antimony  occurs  in 
two  forms,  a  red  and  a  yellow,  and  by  an  ingenious  use  of  his 
study  of  their  crystalline  forms  he  was  able  to  show  that  the  red 
had  a  molecule  three  times  as  heavy  as  that  of  the  yellow  form, 
thus  explaining  in  a  satisfactory  manner  one  of  the  most  per- 
plexing observations  in  inorganic  chemistry. 

In  Us  work  with  oxygen  he  applied  the  same  ingenuity,  skill, 
and  patience  which  had  served  him  so  well  with  antimony,  to 
determining  the  fundamental  relation  between  the  atomic  weights 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  succeeded  in  conquering  the  im- 
mense difficulties  encoimtered  in  weighing  accurately  large  vol- 
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umes  of  gases.  Some  idea  of  these  difficulties  is  given  by  the  fact 
that  certain  inconsistencies  in  the  earlier  results  were  at  last 
traced  to  the  position  of  the  balance,  one  pan  of  which  was  nearer 
than  the  other  to  a  window  at  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  feet. 

Among  his  other  important  discoveries  may  be  mentioned  the 
finding  of  danalite  and  other  new  minerals  in  the  Bockport 
granite  quarries,  a  careful  chemical  and  crystallographic  study  of 
the  vermiculites,  and  several  analytical  and  mineralogical  papers 
too  technical  to  be  described  here.  His  eminence  in  scientific 
work  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  with  the  exception  of  six 
months  under  Begnault  in  Paris  he  was  an  entirely  self-taught 
chemist. 

I  have  dwelt  in  this  article  on  those  of  his  achievements  which 
would  be  especially  interesting  to  the  readers  of  this  magazine, 
but  in  reviewing  his  career  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was 
one  of  tlie  greatest  popular  lecturers  of  our  day,  and  a  prolific  and 
successful  author,  treating  with  equal  felicity  text-books  like  the 
Chemical  Physics  and  Chemical  Philosophy,  works  on  the  rela- 
tion of  science  and  religion,  and  essays  on  scientific  subjects. 

(7.  L.  Jackaorij  '67. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY. 

OPENING  OP  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR. 

Prank  BoUes. — (Hum  in  the  Univenity.  —  Other  Univenities. — Stadenti  from 
ontside.  —  Reception  of  new  stodente.  —  Athletics.  —  Ptnances. — New  buildings.  — 
Dormitoriee. — Instmetors.  —  Loflses  by  death.  —  Coursee. — Entrance  requirementi. 
— A.  B.  in  three  years. — Pass  degrees. — Aids.  — Women  in  the  Uniyersity. 

With  hesitation  the  new  University  Editor  takes  np  the  pen  fallen 
from  the  hand  of  Frank  Bolles.  Besides  the  strong  and  lovable  char- 
acter which  made  the  late  Secretary  such  a  power  within  the  University 
and  among  the  students,  he  had  the  special  qualifications  of  the  editor ; 
an  official  position  which  brought  College  news  directly  to  his  notice ; 
experience  in  journalism ;  an  individual  style ;  and  a  keen  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  his  beloved  university.  No  successor  can  expect  to  fill  his 
place. 

Once  more  it  is  a  pleasure  to  report  a  considerable  gain  in  the  num- 
bers of  students  throughout  the  University.  The  registrations  up  to 
Thursday,  Nov.  1,  were  3,293  as  against  3,142  registered  at  about  the 
same  time  last  year,  and  3,156  in  the  Catalogue  of  1893-94,  so  that  the 
gain  stands  at  151,  and  may  reach  160  in  the  new  Catalogue.  Every  de- 
partment shares  in  this  prosperity ;  but  the  three  which  show  significant 
gains  are  the  Scientific,  Law,  and  Medical  schools,  in  all  of  which 
the  requirements  have  recently  been  made  more  rigid,  while  the  special 
student  category  has  been  much  reduced  in  the  Scientific  School,  is 
almost  extinguished  in  the  Law  School,  and  does  not  exist  in  the  Medi- 
cal School.  All  the  professional  schools  stand  at  the  highest  point  in 
their  history,  both  as  to  numbers  and  efficiency.  Next  year,  for  the  first 
time,  a  whole  class  will  be  held  in  the  Medical  School  for  a  fourth  year 
of  attendance,  so  that  there  will  then  be  an  increase  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred, besides  a  probable  gain  from  the  coming  in  of  new  students.  The 
College  is  more  nearly  stationary,  there  being  1,667  as  against  1,647  at 
this  time  last  year.  The  number  of  students  admitted  to  the  Freshman 
class  was  larger  than  ever  before,  but  about  forty  candidates  who  had 
manifestly  intended  to  enter  college  did  not  appear,  probably  for  lack  of 
means ;  as  the  successful  preliminary  candidates  in  1894  were  about  35 
more  than  those  of  1893,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  in  1895  a  larger  en- 
tering class  than  in  either  of  the  last  two  years.  The  following  table 
shows  the  gains  in  the  University  for  the  nine  years  since  1885.  Details 
of  the  classes  may  be  found  in  the  table  of  University  Statistics  at  the 
end  of  this  number,  a  table  which  will  appear  in  revised  form  in  each 
issue  of  the  Magazine, 
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•afr-T. 

»87-»8. 

»88-'9. 

»89.»90. 

'90-»l. 

»91-»2. 

»92-'8. 

»93-»4. 

»94-»6. 

tCoUeM 

1077 

1138 

1180 

1271 

18S9 

1466 

1608 

1047 

1667 

Bdentilo  School 

14 

20 

35 

65 

88 

118 

181 

277 

320 

•Ormduato      *« 

70 

96 

95 

107 

126 

189 

206 

264 

255 

Dlrlnity          " 

20 

16 

26 

35 

41 

39 

41 

47 

49 

tLaw              " 

180 

215 

217 

254 

279 

363 

394 

852 

899 

*lfodkMJ        ** 

271 

263 

275 

290 

828 

899 

461 

442 

462 

Dental            <* 

28 

83 

42 

35 

44 

61 

63 

61 

81 

VoterliiMT     •• 

25 

26 

23 

20 

20 

81 

89 

60 

60 

BoaMy  Inrtitation 

8 

7 

6 

2 

7 

14 

6 

12 

10 

TMal  nombor  of  atndonts 

1G98 

1813 

1899 

2079 

2271 

2660 

2969 

3142 

3293 

Hot  nin  for  the  year     . 

24 

120 

86 

180 

192 

389 

309 

173 

151 

TbtJimmborofteMlMn  .    . 

179 

181 

196 

217 

242 

253 

294 

822 

836 

t  BmaU  adititioial  gain  probablo. 


*  Boom  gndoates  ■feOl  to  register. 


That  Harvard  has  not  nndiily  suffered  from  the  hard  times  and  conse- 
quent cutting  down  of  family  expenses,  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
comparatiye  table.  The  figures  were  made  up  as  nearly  as  possible  on 
the  same  date,  Nov.  1,  but  they  are  all  likely  to  increase  before  the  year's 
Catalogues  are  published.  At  Columbia  and  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
large  numbers  register  later  in  the  year ;  but  the  gains  are  all  calculated 
from  a  comparison  with  the  similar  figures  of  last  year. 


OomeU. 

Prince- 
ton. 

Colom- 
bis. 

Unhr.  of 
Peons* 

Unlr.  of 
Mioh. 

Jobns 
Hopkins. 

Tale. 

Hsrrard. 

Arts 

Soienoe    .... 

442 
572 

598 
894 

250 
865 

352 
848 

177 

1159 
620 

1667 
820 

Total  nndergrad- 

iif^-t^^    ... 

1014 

992 

615 

700 

1476 

177 

1779 

1987 

Graduate  School  . 
Theology     .    .    . 

Law 

Medicine      .    .    . 
Dentistpy     .    .    . 
Veterinary  School 
Other  Schools  .    . 

122 
l"06 

117 

250 
771 

180 

145 

267 
789 
260 
127 
64 

586 
869 

178 

74 

270 

180 
114 
202 
105 

48 

255 
49 
899 
452 
81 
60 
10 

Total  in  higher 
departments  . 

117 

1201 

1652 

1207 

867 

594 

1806 

Total  Stndents     . 
Gain  over  last  year 

1592 
—96 

1109 
17 

1816 
138 

2852 
137 

2688 
161 

584 

2878 
159 

8298 
151 

A  statement  of  the  absolute  numbers  in  these  universities  does  not 
tell  the  whole  story  as  to  their  comparative  influence  on  the  community. 
The  average  time  of  attendance  at  Harvard  is  probably  shorter  than  in 
some  great  institutions,  inasmuch  as  many  students  are  admitted  to  the 
College  on  advanced  standing,  or  leave  before  their  course  is  ended,  or 
take  partial  or  brief  courses  in  professional  schools.  The  total  number 
of  persons  who  are  this  year  forming  a  connection  with  the  University 
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for  the  first  time  appears  to  be  about  1,000,  suggesting  an  ayerage  resi- 
dence of  a  little  less  than  three  years.  Nearly  every  one  of  these  men 
will  remain  at  Harvard  long  enough  to  absorb  the  spirit  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  will  go  forth  as  a  Harvfurd  man,  and  an  advocate  of  the  Har- 
vard system.  The  large  number  of  students  entering  the  professional 
schools  for  the  first  time  this  year  (194  in  the  Law  School,  and  171  in 
the  Medical  School)  is  also  a  promise  for  the  future,  of  continued  growth 
in  all  departments  of  the  University. 

The  reputation  of  Harvard  in  other  institutions  is  shown  by  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Law  Faculty,  and  of  the  Committee  on  Admission  from  other 
colleges.  There  are  at  present  graduates  of  70  different  American  col- 
leges in  the  Law  School,  and  the  Committee  has  examined  in  the  last  year 
the  cases  of  287  students  from  117  different  institutions  in  34  States  and 
one  foreign  country.  The  statistics  from  the  Graduate  School  would  prob- 
ably include  representatives  of  some  colleges  not  found  in  either  of  the 
other  two  lists ;  so  that  more  than  half  the  efficient  colleges  in  the  coun- 
try are  now  represented  in  Harvard  by  their  graduates  and  former  stu- 
dents. Among  these  men,  especially  in  the  Graduate  School,  are  some 
teachers  in  other  colleges,  who  come  to  Harvard  to  perfect  themselves 
for  their  special  work.  This  infusion  of  other  blood  has  many  excellent 
effects  throughout  the  University :  men  who  come  from  other  colleges 
have  good  habits  of  study,  although  not  always  accustomed  to  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  taught  in  modem  methods ;  and  they  perhaps  appre- 
ciate better  than  those  who  have  never  known  other  systems  the  advan- 
tages of  libraries,  laboratories,  and  university  privileges;  they  some- 
times furnish  valuable  members  to  the  athletic  teams ;  and  they  nearly 
all  carry  away  an  enthusiastic  love  for  the  institution.  The  encourage- 
ment which  is  offered  sach  students  by  admission  on  advanced  stand- 
ing, and  by  a  share  in  the  aids  to  undergraduates  and  graduates,  is  jus- 
tified, both  because  it  improves  the  men  themselves,  and  because  it  is  to 
the  general  advantage  of  the  University. 

The  reception  of  a  thousand  new  students  and  their  adjustment  to  the 
conditions  of  the  University  is  a  serious  task ;  but  in  the  College  Fac- 
ulty it  is  much  facilitated  by  the  system  of  registration  which  has  now 
been  in  successful  operation  for  some  years.  A  representative  from  each 
department  is  present  at  a  specified  place  on  the  Wednesday  before  the 
opening  of  the  College  year,  and  the  morning  of  Thursday  is  given  up 
by  all  instructors  to  conference  with  students.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
term  all  students  are  required  to  register  and  to  put  in  a  list  of  their 
choice  of  studies  for  the  coming  year.     Li  the  next  two  days  nearly  all 
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the  courses  have  their  first  meeting,  and  by  the  following  Monday  work 
is  going  on  throughout  the  College.  The  system  practically  requires  the 
instructors  to  give  the  last  day  of  the  vacation  to  College  work,  and  it  will 
probably  prove  necessary  also  to  set  apart  Tuesday  before  the  term  for 
the  same  purpose.  This  scarcely  seems  a  hardship  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  most  instructors  finish  the  work  of  the  year  some  days  before  Com- 
mencement. A  regular  part  of  the  opening  of  the  year  is  now  the  meet- 
ing at  Sanders  Theatre  for  the  reception  of  new  students.  This  year 
addresses  were  made  by  Professor  Shaler,  President  Eliot,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Wolcott,  Mayor  Bancroft,,  and  Mr.  Warren  of  the  Senior  Class ; 
after  which  a  reception  was  held  in  Memorial  Hall,  where  students  had 
an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  each  other  and  with  some  of  the 
College  officers.  The  so-called  '^  rush  " —  an  imported  and  annoying 
part  of  the  opening  ceremonies  —  proved  a  fiasco,  owing  to  the  exer- 
tions of  Professor  de  Sumichrast,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Fresh- 
man Advisers,  and  to  the  good  sense  of  the  older  students.  Notwith- 
standing the  invasion  of  some  Freshman  rooms  later  in  the  evening, 
disorders  between  the  College  classes  appear  to  have  died  a  natural  and 
peaceful  death. 

The  '^  University  facilities  for  exercise,  physical  training,  and  athletic 
sports  "  have  resulted  in  much  good  play  and  several  broken  bones.  The 
picturesque  tide  of  visitors  and  players  no  longer  ebbs  and  flows  through 
the  Yard,  since  University  practice  games  now  take  place  on  Soldier's  Field. 
Competition  within  the  University  for  places  on  the  football  team  has 
been  unusually  keen,  and  the  short  practice  periods  which  are  a  part  of 
the  improved  system  of  coaching  so  puts  men  on  their  mettle  to  show  what 
they  can  do  in  the  few  minutes  allowed  them,  that  practice  is  harder 
and  fiercer  than  actual  play  could  be  in  a  great  game.  Perhaps  one  rea- 
son for  the  numerous  hard  knocks  this  year  is  the  systematic  and  stinging 
abuse  of  the  players,  especially  by  the  College  press.  In  a  game  which 
calls  out  every  energy  and  is  as  exhausting  as  a  ten-mile  cross-country 
run,  the  man  who  shows  &tigue  or  cannot  compel  his  muscles  to  move 
quickly  is  held  by  the  spectator  to  ^'  furnish  a  miserable  exhibition.''  In 
baseball  an  '^ error"  column  allows  for  the  imperfection  of  human 
nature  ;  in  football  a  man  who  fails  to  accept  every  one  of  fifty  chances 
is  held  up  to  public  contempt.  Surely  the  best  players  can  be  selected 
without  setting  down  all  the  others  as  poor  and  incompetent  beings. 

The  <'  frugal  policy  "  which  was  found  necessary  last  year  still  con- 
tinues. It  appears  from  the  Corporation  records  that  the  largest  gift  of 
the  quarter  was  the  $25,000  bequest  of  Arthur  Botch,  '71.     Twenty  thou- 
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sand  dollars  was  also  paid  in  on  the  Isaac  Sweetser  Fund.  Mr.  Top- 
pan  completes  his  endowment  of  the  Toppan  Prize  in  Political  Science. 
The  investments  of  the  University  still  suffer  from  the  long-continued 
hard  times.  A  portion  of  the  Hayward  estate,  on  Washington  St,  Boston, 
is  rented,  but  it  is  far  from  producing  its  proper  income.  By  strict  economy 
the  University  was  able  to  close  the  year  with  a  genuine  surplus  of 
receipts  over  expenses ;  but  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  carry  a  small 
sum  forward  to  replace  the  capital  impaired  during  the  previous  hard 
year,  so  that  the  treasurer's  accounts  will  show  a  nominal  deficiency  of  a 
few  hundred  dollars.  It  is  understood  that  the  policy  of  retrenchment 
will  continue  throughout  the  present  year,  but  that,  should  general  busi- 
ness revive,  the  University  may  then  resume  the  policy  of  extension  and 
expansion.  The  new  students  of  the  present  year  wiU  bring  in  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  about  $25,000  in  tuition  fees,  and  Conant  and  Perkins 
halls  will  furnish  a  new  income  of  about  $15,000 ;  but  the  latter  sum  for 
a  few  years  will  be  used  to  replace  advances  from  University  funds  ne- 
cessary to  complete  the  buildings.  Yet  new  students  cause  expenditures 
which  are  not  met  by  their  fees ;  the  Chemical  Laboratories  in  Boylston 
Hall  are  again  overcrowded,  and  the  Law  and  Medical  schools  have 
almost  reached  the  capacity  of  their  buildings. 

The  new  Perkins  Hall  is  an  enlarged  and  beautified  HoUis  of  simple 
outline  and  stately  proportions,  and,  like  Conant,  contains  most  cheerful 
and  well-planned  rooms.  The  shower-baths  on  each  floor,  on  the  system 
of  Walter  Hastings  Hall,  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  buildings ;  but  the 
stone-paved  corridors  are  severe  and  prison-like.  The  walls  of  the  Fogg 
Art  Museum  have  reached  their  height,  and  the  construction  of  the  roof 
is  going  on,  but  the  building  will  probably  not  be  finished  for  six  months 
to  come.  It  is  the  most  carefully  constructed  building  in  Cambridge: 
no  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  it  completely  fire-proof,  and  to  secure 
perfect  workmanship  and  beauty  of  detail.  It  is  unfortunate,  therefore, 
that  the  general  color  and  wall  effect  should  be  so  like  that  of  its  com- 
monplace neighbor,  Appleton  Chapel ;  and  the  spirit  of  intramural  criti- 
cism which  is  so  dear  to  the  Harvard  heart  and  so  unaccountable  to  our 
neighbors  has  inspired  some  observers  to  wish  that  the  building  had  an 
elevated  site,  and  that  less  space  had  been  given  to  the  new  lecture-room 
and  more  to  rooms  for  public  collections.  The  Overseers  have  taken  up 
the  subject  and  have  asked  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
consider  the  plans  of  future  buildings  and  their  adjustment  to  a  sys- 
tematic scheme  for  improving  the  College  precincts.  Two  of  the  Univer- 
sity buildings  have  been  altered  and  improved  during  the  summer :  the 
old  Medical  School  on  North  Russell  Street  has  been  made  more  available 
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for  the  Dental  School ;  and  the  old  Gymnasinm  has  finally  been  put  to  use 
by  fitting  it  up  with  machinery  and  collections,  intended  to  make  it  a  lab- 
oratory of  engineering  under  the  direction  of  Professor  HoUis.  No  relief 
has  been  obtained  or  promised  for  the  overcrowded  Library :  the  present 
reading-room  and  catalogue  space  is  not  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
readers  than  it  was  when  Mr.  Winsor  first  took  charge  of  it  in  1877,  and 
it  is  painful  to  read  the  Librarian's  statement  that  15,000  books  have 
been  boxed  for  lack  of  space. 

Every  room  in  the  new  and  the  old  College  dormitories  is  rented,  and 
most  of  the  large  private  dormitories  are  full.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  increase  of  students,  there  is  better  housing  than  ever  before ;  but 
interesting  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  conditions  of  life  in  Cam- 
bridge. The  College  dormitories  in  the  Yard  and  the  adjacent  streets 
(College  and  Holyoke  houses  and  Walter  Hastings  Hall)  acconmiodate 
only  about  700  students  ;  and  for  rooms  in  these  buildings  Graduate  and 
Law  students  have  also  the  right  to  draw.  These  accommodations  have 
long  been  too  small,  and  private  dormitories  have  been  put  up :  first, 
Felton  and  Beck  ;  and  later,  Quincy  and  Claverly.  The  last  is  organized 
as  a  kind  of  club  —  no  person  to  be  allowed  to  rent  a  room  without  the 
consent  of  the  occupants  of  the  building.  This  year  the  College  has  pro- 
vided for  170  students  in  Perkins  and  Conant  halls ;  and  Ware  Hall,  on 
Harvard  Street,  beyond  Beck,  has  luxurious  rooms  for  at  least  80,  so  that, 
counting  in  the  smaller  private  dormitories  scattered  about,  especially  on 
Mt.  Auburn  Street,  two  thirds  of  the  students  in  Cambridge  are  now  living 
in  buildings  wholly  occupied  by  students.  Some  distress  has  thus  been 
caused  to  persons  dependent  upon  the  rental  of  rooms ;  but  it  is  likely  that 
the  University  will  again  speedily  outgrow  its  dormitory  acconunodations. 
The  effect  of  the  sumptuous  new  buildings  has  been  to  draw  out  of  the 
College  Yard  a  large  class  of  men  who  formerly  took  rooms  in  Matthews, 
Weld,  and  Holworthy ;  they  prefer  suites  wiUi  bath-rooms  and  electric 
lights ;  and  the  Yard  is  no  longer  the  centre  of  College  life  for  every 
kind  of  student.  The  control  of  the  outside  dormitories,  especially  the 
smaller  ones,  is  a  serious  problem  for  the  Regent  of  the  University,  who 
is  obliged  in  some  cases  to  insist  that  proctors  be  placed  in  the  students' 
lodg^g-houses. 

An  unusual  number  of  changes  mark  the  beginning  of  the  year  1894- 
95.  The  resignations  of  Professors  Nash,  White,  Lane,  Waite,  Dr. 
Huntington,  and  Mr.  Bendelari,  and  the  absence  on  leave  of  Professors 
Toy,  Wright,  Wendell,  Francke,  and  Taussig,  take  eleven  persons  out  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.    Li  addition  death  has  removed  two 
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honored  and  useful  Harrard  teachers.  Professor  Cooke  was  known  to 
more  students  than  any  other  member  of  the  Facoltj,  and  was  famed 
as  a  scientific  man,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  To  quote  part  of  the 
Faculty  minute :  ^<  He  ranks  as  one  of  the  great  material  and  intellectual 
benefactors  of  Harvard  College ;  and  this  was  due  to  his  brilliant  talents, 
his  persistent  but  silent  liberality,  his  unconquerable  perseverance,  even 
in  the  face  of  great  bodily  weakness,  his  ceaseless  industry,  his  remark- 
able executive  ability,  and  his  complete  and  loving  devotion  to  all 
branches  of  his  profession.''  The  generous  purpose  of  Mrs.  Cooke  to 
place  a  bas-relief  of  her  husband  on  the  walls  of  the  Mineralogical 
Cabinet  will  conmiemorate  a  distinguished  man.  Professor  Jackson  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Erving  Professorship  of  Chemistry  vacated  by  the 
death  of  Professor  Cooke ;  and  Prof.  H.  B.  Hill  becomes  Director  of 
the  Chemical  Laboratory.  Dr.  Freeman  Snow  died  suddenly  on  Sept. 
12,  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers  and  influence :  he  had  begun  to  pub- 
lish the  results  of  many  years  of  study.  Few  new  appointments  have 
been  made,  but  many  promotions:  Professors  Sheldon  and  Eattredge 
have  been  advanced  to  full  professorships  of  Romance  Philology  and  Eng- 
lish respectively ;  and  in  the  College  there  are  four  promotions  to  Assist- 
ant Professorships  —  Dr.  Richards  in  Chemistry,  Dr.  B6cher  in  Mathe- 
maticSy  Mr.  Warren  in  Architecture,  and  Dr.  Fitz  in  Physiology  and 
Hygiene.  To  the  Faculty  have  been  added,  by  promotion  from  short 
term  instructorships,  Mr.  Lament  and  Mr.  Grardiner  in  English,  Dr. 
Jackson  in  Palaeontology,  Mr.  Adams  in  Electrical  Engineering,  Mr. 
Torrey  in  Chemistry,  Mr.  Smyth  in  Greological  Survey,  and  Mr.  Love  in 
Mathematics ;  Mr.  Johnson  has  also  been  made  a  permanent  instructor 
in  Civil  Engineering.  Professor  Morgan  remains  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty,  and  Professor  Norton  returns  after  a  year's  absence.  Mr.  Conant 
receives  the  title  of  Instructor  in  Law.  The  active  Faculty  numbers  82, 
as  against  85  last  year.  Li  the  Medical  School  the  new  assistant  profes- 
sors are  Dr.  Green  in  Obstetrics  and  Dr.  Burrell  in  Clinical  Surgery. 
Dr.  Cooke  becomes  permanent  instructor  in  Crown  and  Bridge  Work  in 
the  Dental  School.  Professor  Moore,  of  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary, b  lecturer  in  the  Divinity  School  during  the  absence  of  Professor 
Toy,  and  Mr.  Humphrey  Ward  will  deliver  lectures  on  English  literature. 
Besides  these  well-earned  promotions,  the  teaching  force  has  been  so  far 
increased  by  the  appointment  of  numerous  instructors  on  a  one  year 
term,  that  the  total  number  of  College  teachers  is  now  169  as  against 
163  in  1893 ;  and  there  are  336  teachers  in  the  University,  the  assistants 
being  included  in  all  cases.  The  basis  of  the  Harvard  system  is  indi- 
vidual instruction,  so  far  as  possible  by  laboratory  and  library  methods ; 
but  the  extension  of  elective  courses  has  made  great  denuuids  on  the 
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time  of  the  older  men,  and  the  increase  of  students  tends  to  break  down 
special  work  of  all  kinds  unless  the  force  of  teachers  who  come  into 
personal  contact  with  their  students  be  enlarged.  Hence,  in  many 
large  courses,  the  instructor  has  an  assistant,  or  a  staff  of  assistants, 
whose  help,  under  the  direction  of  the  responsible  instructor,  has 
strengthened  laboratory  courses,  makes  possible  the  reform  in  teaching 
English,  and  introduces  new  forms  of  written  work  as  a  test  and  a  train- 
ing. Students  prefer  such  regular  and  systematic  work  to  spasmodic 
hour  examinations ;  and  the  assistants  so  value  the  opportunity  that  they 
compete  strongly  for  the  places  and  in  some  cases  prefer  an  assistantship 
with  a  small  fee  to  a  scholarship  of  larger  amount 

Besides  the  two  teachers  who  have  been  taken  from  the  College  by 
death,  the  University  has  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  John  Quincy 
Adams.  The  services  of  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  said  to  be  extremely  like 
his  grandfather  and  namesake  in  person  and  character,  are  summed  up 
in  the  following  Corporation  minute  of  Sept  25 :  ^^  In  meeting  for  the 
first  time  this  year  the  President  and  Fellows  find  themselves  again 
bereft,  as  they  were  last  year,  of  a  beloved  associate.  They  feel  that 
Mr.  Adams's  untimely  death  is  a  grievous  loss  to  the  University  and  to 
themselves.  For  seventeen  years  they  have  relied  on  his  cheerful, 
prompt,  and  judicious  discharge  of  every  duty  as  a  member  of  this 
Board.  They  have  felt  the  inspiration  of  his  courage,  his  sustained  reso- 
lution, and  his  readiness  and  firmness  in  accepting  a  responsibility.  They 
have  known  that  the  confidence  of  the  University  and  its  graduates  in 
this  Board  was  materially  strengthened  by  Mr.  Adams's  presence  here 
and  his  active  interest  in  all  its  doings."  In  Dr.  Holmes  the  University 
has  lost  a  man  who  in  three  different  directions  had  made  himself  famous. 
As  a  professor  in  the  Medical  School  he  stood  for  the  spirit  of  investi- 
gation and  the  advance  of  medical  truth,  and  so  overcame  the  natural 
conservatism  of  a  man  past  middle  life  that  he  accepted,  and  at  last  for- 
warded, the  important  reform  in  medical  education  which  dates  from 
1870-71.  As  a  literary  man  he  has  been  known  wherever  people  love 
wit  and  genial  philosophy.  As  a  son  of  Harvard  he  endeared  himself  to 
four  generations ;  and  no  one  who  has  seen  the  %ht  break  upon  his  face 
as  he  began  to  read  a  new  poem  among  his  brethren  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  is  likely  to  forget  the  '^  Autocrat "  who  tempered  with  kindly 
epigrams  the  despotism  of  his  own  overflowing  humor. 

The  new  courses  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  set  forth  else- 
where by  Professor  Dunbar.  The  Scientific  School  has  gradually  per- 
fected its  system  of  gp*oups  so  that  now  a  student  may  reach  the  degree 
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of  S.  B.  oyer  any  one  of  eleven  different  roads.  An  interesting  question 
in  the  Faculty  has  been  the  opening  of  additional  courses  to  Freshmen. 
Although  many  men  in  their  first  year  are  twenty  years  old  and  upward, 
and  competent  to  enter  at  once  on  advanced  instruction,  under  the  rules 
of  the  Faculty  they  are  restricted  to  about  fifty  elementary  courses.  In 
practice,  however,  able  Freshmen  are  constantly  admitted  to  courses  of 
any  degree  of  advancement  for  which  they  seem  qualified. 

No  notable  discussions  are  now  going  on  in  any  of  the  professional 
schoob.  The  Law  Faculty  has  perfected  its  scheme  for  requiring  an 
A.  B.  degree,  or  its  equivalent,  for  entrance,  has  enforced  its  rule  abolish- 
ing advanced  standing  except  for  persons  who  have  been  members  of 
some  other  law  school,  and  has  restricted  its  special  students  hy  stringent 
requisites  of  admission.  The  Medical  Faculty  is  busy  in  applying  the 
four  year  course  and  in  caring  for  new  students.  In  the  College  Faculty, 
however,  two  questions  have  come  up  which  are  not  likely  to  drop  out  of 
sight  A  proposition  has  heen  made  by  a  body  of  delegates  from  several 
New  England  and  Middle  States  schools  and  colleges  to  make  a  new 
entrance  requirement  in  English  which  would  lay  less  stress  on  memory 
and  a  little  more  on  the  careful  study  of  authors  ;  and  also  to  establish 
an  advanced  requirement  in  English.  It  will  be  hard  to  settle  this 
question  without  broaching  the  general  subject  of  the  entrance  require- 
ments for  Harvard  College,  and  the  settlement  made  in  1886  after  the 
great  controversy  over  the  requirement  of  Greek,  by  which  advanced 
mathematics  and  science  might  be  accepted  in  the  place  of  elementary 
Greek ;  for,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Dean  Briggs's  statement  below, 
the  substitution  is  much  more  difficult  than  regular  classics,  and  only 
seven  per  cent  of  the  candidates  omit  Greek.  Furthermore,  the  College 
is  out  of  relation  with  most  of  the  public  high  schools  in  the  country  and 
with  many  of  the  endowed  and  private  secondary  schools.  If  the  ques- 
tion be  once  fairly  opened,  the  various  departments  of  science  may  ask  for 
new  requirements  on  their  subjects ;  should  issue  be  joined,  the  only  way 
out  would  be  a  scheme  of  entrance  requirements  in  which  there  should 
be  a  greater  liberty  of  choice  than  at  present. 

The  other  question  has  come  up  unexpectedly  through  numerous 
petitions  of  students  to  take  the  A.  B.  degree  after  three  years'  residence. 
When,  in  1890,  the  Board  of  Overseers  rejected  the  proposal  to  state 
the  A.  B.  degree  in  terms,  of  sixteen  courses  and  to  grant  it  when  that 
number  of  courses  had  been  completed,  the  Faculty  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  the  cases  of  men  who  should  have  completed  the 
present  requirement  of  eighteen  courses  in  less  than  four  years.     The 
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general  principle  under  which  this  committee  has  acted  is  that  such  a 
privilege  be  granted'  only  in  cases  where  the  work  done  was  of  a  high 
grade.  At  the  end  of  last  year  ten  janiors,  ander  this  provision,  were 
allowed  the  A.  B. ;  and  fourteen  other  men  who  had  jumped  either  the 
Sophomore  or  Junior  years  received  the  degree  on  three  years'  residence. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  year  more  than  twenty  applications  were  filed 
from  students  who  had  completed,  or  nearly  completed  eighteen  courses, 
and  who  desired  to  receive  the  degree  in  1895  without  further  residence 
in  the  College ;  of  these  men  some  had  been  passed  upon  by  the  com- 
mittee last  year  and  had  been  denied  the  A.  B.  in  1894.  The  Faculty 
has  not  seen  a  way  to  resist  the  petitions  of  assiduous  young  men  who 
strongly  desire  to  save  a  year's  time,  and  no  fewer  than  23  applications  for 
leave  of  absence,  with  the  privilege  of  taking  the  degree  in  '95,  have  been 
granted;  13  of  these  students  are  registered  in  the  Law  School,  and 
most  of  the  others  in  some  other  department  of  the  University.  In  all, 
therefore,  47  persons  will  receive  the  A.  B.  degree  for  three  years'  work 
ending  in  1894.  Besides  these  men,  63  received  their  degree  in  1894  on 
admission  to  advanced  standing  in  the  College  or  Graduate  School,  with 
a  residence  at  Harvard  of  from  one  to  three  years.  A  similar  batch  of 
petitions  will  doubtless  be  presented  at  the  end  of  this  academic  year,  and, 
in  the  present  temper  of  the  Faculty,  they  are  likely  to  be  granted. 

The  committee  appointed  last  year  to  consider  the  terms  upon  which  the 
A.  B.  degree  is  granted,  reported  a  scheme  for  raising  the  standard  by  re- 
quiring a  larger  proportion  of  high  grades  and  a  minimum  of  advanced 
courses ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  it  became  evident  that  the 
Faculty  was  disposed  to  simplify  its  whole  marking  system,  and  to  pay 
less  attention  to  the  grades  of  students  who  were  plainly  doing  well. 
The  suggestion  which  seemed  to  meet  with  most  favor  was  that  two 
kinds  of  A.  B.  degrees  should  be  granted,  —  the  pass  degree  in  ordinary 
course;  the  honor  degree  to  students  who  distinguished  themselves  in 
some  department  or  related  departments.  The  question  of  requiring 
more  work  at  the  bottom  of  the  dass,  the  question  of  simplifying  the 
system  of  marking,  and  the  question  of  establishing  an  honor  degree,  are 
so  closely  connected  that  none  of  them  can  be  settled  without  the  others ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  determination  of  a  considerable  body  of  students 
to  shorten  the  time  for  the  A.  B.  must  also  have  a  bearing  on  all  three 
of  these  questions. 

The  assignment  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  most  difficult  questions  in  the  administration  of  the  University.  Not- 
withstanding the  straitened  income  of  the  College  the  sum  to  be  applied 
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this  year  is  over  $50,000 ;  of  this  at  least  $14,000  is  given  in  Price 
Greenleaf  Aid,  every  recipient  of  which  renders  the  College  a  service. 
Five  more  scholarships  of  $150  each  have  now  become  available,  namely : 
the  Class  of  1835,  Class  of  1867,  Benjamin  D.  Greene,  Rebecca  A.  Per- 
kins, and  Story,  besides  the  Fall  River  scholarship,  the  gift  of  Milton 
Reed,  Esq.,  with  an  income  of  $45 ;  the  Charles  Pratt  Strong  scholar- 
ship has  been  opened  in  the  Medical  School,  with  an  income  of  $100.  As 
usoal,  there  has  been  difficolty  in  finally  assigning  the  graduate  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships  because  those  appointed  in  May  frequently  find 
during  the  summer  employment  for  the  next  year,  or  are  unable  to 
return. 

The  long  discussion  over  Raddiffe  College  has  not  completely  put  an 
end  to  the  pressing  question  of  the  status  of  women  in  the  University. 
The  recognition  of  Radcliffe  as  an  ally  of  the  University  makes  a  suffi- 
cient provision  for  college  education,  and  will  thus  prevent  any  agitation 
of  the  opening  of  Harvard  College  to  women ;  but  the  question  of  g^rad- 
uate  students  is  more  perplexing.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  members 
of  Radcliffe  College,  who  have  qualifications  equal  to  those  under  which 
men  are  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School,  may  enter  courses  intended 
'^  primarily  for  graduates,"  if  the  Faculty  and  the  instructors  concerned 
consent.  This  year  only  a  dozen  such  persons  have  presented  themselves ; 
but  this  number  is  likely  to  increase  as  soon  as  the  public  understands 
the  opportunity,  and  that  a  Ph.  D.  degree  for  women  is  to  be  organ- 
ized by  Radcliffe.  Meanwhile  several  vexed  questions  have  come  up : 
Harvard  undergraduates  are  also  admitted  to  many  courses  '^  primarily 
for  graduates ; "  application  has  been  made  by  a  student  of  Rad- 
cliffe, who  has  special  qualifications,  for  admission  to  an  undergraduate 
course,  and  the  Faculty  allowed  the  exception ;  a  course  in  the  Scientific 
School  for  Science  for  Teachers  was  also  opened  to  women,  but  has  since 
been  withdrawn ;  a  woman  has  been  admitted  to  a  Divinity  School 
course.  The  University  has  admitted  women  to  the  Summer  Schools 
and  to  the  special  courses  for  teachers  in  service;  and  there  are 
intimations  that  the  admission  of  women  to  the  Medical  School— a  pro- 
position favored  by  Dr.  Holmes  —  may  again  be  urged.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Harvard  Examinations  for  Women,  which  have  been  going  on 
for  years,  appear  to  have  little  usefulness  now  that  the  same  examination 
will  entitie  a  girl  to  a  preliminary  or  final  certificate  to  Radcliffe  College : 
Uiey  have  been  discontinued  in  Cincinnati,  and  seem  likely  to  be  with- 
drawn altogether. 

AW&rt  BushneU  HaHy  '80. 
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STUDENT  LIFR 

Senior  eleotioiis.  —  College  debates. — The  Musioal  Clubs. — The  Classioal  Club. — 

Societies.  —  Notes. 

On  October  17,  '95  elected  Class  Day  officers,  the  meeting  being  held 
in  Upper  Massachusetts.  Rarely,  in  the  last  few  years,  has  so  much 
excitement  been  anticipated  and  so  little  manifested  at  an  election  where 
the  various  factions  of  the  Glass  have  used  every  influence  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  successful  list.  The  canvassing  before  election  was  par- 
ticularly sharp,  a  strong  attempt  being  made  to  oppose  the  generally 
accepted  candidates  by  men  from  the  ^'non-society"  element  The 
meeting  called  for  '^  non-society "  men  was  slimly  attended,  and  at  the 
election  the  really  prominent  men  were  honored,  as  follows :  Secretary, 
Albert  Harding  Newman,  of  Boston ;  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
First  Marshal,  Robert  Wales  Emmons,  2d,  of  Boston ;  President  of  '95 
for  four  years,  and  Captain  of  the  'Varsity  Eleven.  Second  Marshal, 
Walter  Motherwell  Briggs,  of  St.  Louis ;  Captain  of  the  '95  Class  Crew. 
Third  Marshal,  Robert  Duffield  Wrenn,  of  Cambridge ;  Vice-President 
of  '95,  and  of  the  Hasty  Pudding  Club;  champion  tennis  player  of 
America.  Orator,  Eklward  Henry  Warren,  of  Worcester ;  ex-President 
of  the  Harvard  Union,  and  the  Orlmsan.  He  has  represented  Harvard 
in  two  debates  with  Yale,  and  is  Chairman  of  the  Student  Volunteer 
Committee.  Poet,  Charles  Macomb  Flandran,  of  St.  Paul,  President  of 
the  Advocate,  and  Editor  of  The  Harvard  Daily  News.  Odist,  Carle- 
ton  Eldredge  Noyes,  of  Boston ;  President  of  the  Delta  Upsilon.  Ivy 
Orator,  William  Kirkpatrick  Brice,  of  Washington ;  President  of  the 
Hasty  Pudding  Club,  and  the  Lampoon.  Chorister,  Daniel  Crosby 
Greene,  Jr.,  of  Aubumdale;  President  of  the  Glee  Club,  and  ex- 
Chorister  of  the  Hasty  Pudding  Club.  Class  Day  Committee :  Parker 
Williams  Whittemore,  of  Roslindale;  Captain  of  the  'Varsity  Nine. 
Harry  Fairbanks  Hartwell,  of  Boston ;  'Varsity  Eleven.  Alexander  Fran- 
cis Stevenson,  Jr.,  of  Chicago ;  Vice-President  of  the  Pi  Eta.  Class  Com- 
mittee: Winthrop  Ames,  of  Boston;  Editor  of  the  Lampoon,  and  ex- 
President  of  the  Signet.  Thomdike  Spalding,  of  Cambridge ;  President 
of  the  Chess  and  Whist  Club,  and  Secretary  of  the  Republican  Club ; 
represented  Harvard  in  the  intercollegiate  chess  tournament  James 
Purdon,  of  Boston ;  Secretary  of  the  Hasty  Pudding  Club,  and  on  the 
'Varsity  Crew.  Photographic  Committee :  Norman  Williams  Bingham, 
Jr.,  of  Somerville ;  Captain  of  the  Mott  Haven  team,  President  of  the 
Crimson,  and  Director  of  the  Dining  Association.  James  Kelsey  Whit^ 
temore,  of  Cambridge ;  Vice-President  of  St.  Paul's  Society,  Editor  of 
the  Crimson,  and  Director  of  the  Cooperative  Society.  William  Hale 
Reed,  of  Taunton ;  Pitcher  on  the  '95  Class  Nine. 
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There  is  a  revival  of  interest  in  College  debates.  The  Union  began 
the  year  in  a  promising  way.  The  first  regular  debate  was  held  Oct  5, 
on  Uie  question,  "  Besolvedy  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Harvard  student 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  party  politics."  The  principal  disputants 
were  J.  P.  Warren,  *96,  and  H.  E.  Addison,  '96,  for  the  affirmative ; 
R.  C.  Ringwalt,  '95,  and  W.  H.  Sheldon,  '95,  for  the  negative.  The 
negative  won  by  a  close  vote.  The  attendance  was  most  satis&ctory, 
and  the  new  system  of  shorter  speeches,  with  opportunities  for  rebuttal, 
met  with  a  great  deal  of  favor.  Thirty-one  candidates  presented  them- 
selves at  the  competitive  debate  for  membership,  Oct  31.  The  judges, 
Asst  Prof.  Gummings  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Hayes,  pronounced  the  debate  to 
be  the  best  of  its  kind  for  years.  Eleven  of  the  candidates  were  suc- 
cessful. In  addition  to  the  regular  intercollegiate  contests  with  Yale 
and  Princeton,  the  Union  has  planned  debates  with  smaller  colleges  and 
clubs  outside.  Never  since  the  foundation  of  the  Society  in  1880  has 
the  work  been  carried  on  with  more  enthusiasm  or  success. 

Arrangements  were  begun  early  in  November  for  a  joint  debate  with 
the  Boston  University  Debating  Society,  though  the  idea  of  a  woman 
entering  from  Boston  University  was  not  looked  upon  with  favor  at 
Harvard. 

The  Wendell  Phillips  Club  thrives,  its  membership  is  increasing,  and 
standard  maintained  is  high.  Prominent  honorary  members  will  address 
the  Club  during  the  year.  A  pleasant  feature  is  the  monthly  instruction 
and  criticism  of  speakers  by  members  of  the  Faculty.  Membership  is 
decided  by  competitive  debate. 

A  Freshman  Debating  Club  was  formed  on  the  evening  of  Oct  10. 
About  one  hundred  men  from  '98  met  in  Sever  11,  and  listened  to  the 
remarks  of  the  presiding  officer,  E.  S.  Page,  Asst  Prof.  Cummings,  and 
Representative  Dallinger.  The  new  board  of  officers  represents  many 
fitting  schools. 

The  Glee  Club  managers  find  that  funny  men  are  either  rare  or  timid 
at  Harvard.  New  classes  do  not  provide  new  and  fresh  composers  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  graduates.  The  singers  are  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  the  new  man  who  wiU  electrify  the  college  world  with  some 
song  that  has  point  and  jingle  at  the  same  time.  As  yet  '98  has  not 
furnished  a  man  for  the  'Varsity  Glee  Club.  The  criticism  was  made 
that  the  voices  of  candidates  lacked  cultivation.  ■  If  J.  A.  Wilder  per- 
sists in  his  refusal  to  go  on  the  proposed  Christmas  trip,  the  Club  will  not 
find  it  easy  to  fill  the  gap  caused  by  the  retirement  of  an  exceptionally 
clever  man. 

At  the  annual  fall  trial  of  candidates  for  the  Banjo  Club,  35  men  pre- 
sented themselves.     On  Nov.  1,  22  of  the  men  were  retained  in  the 
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Clab,  though  the  number  has  to  be  decreased  for  the  trip.  The  ban jo- 
rines  inclade  Sargent,  Emmett,  Read,  Brookings,  Little,  Barstow,  and 
Kimberly;  banjos,  Washburn,  lincobi,  Hines,  Stone,  and  Hildreth; 
guitars,  Spaulding,  Storrs,  Bremer,  Hood,  Johnson,  Towner,  and  Elliot 

There  were  28  candidates  for  the  Guitar  and  Mandolin  Club  at  the 
meeting  on  Oct  10,  of  whom  17  were  retained  for  further  trial.  Two 
weeks  later  the  number  was  reduced  to  nine.  On  the  Christmas  trip  the 
Club  will  probably  have  11  men,  6  mandolins,  4  guitars,  and  a  viola. 

It  is  intended  that  the  Glee,  Banjo,  and  Mandolin  clubs  shall  start 
Dec.  21  for  their  Christmas  trip  in  the  West  They  will  give  concerts 
in  Worcester,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Indianapolis,  St  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Milwaukee,  and  Chicago,  returning  to  Cambridge  at  the 
reopening  of  College,  Jan.  3.  The  plan  now  is  to  give  the  usual  fall  and 
spring  concerts  in  Cambridge.  The  western  trips  have  not  always  been 
so  lucrative  as  many  supposed.  Experience  has  taught  the  wiser  heads 
that  each  concert  on  the  trip  costs  about  $500.  The  eastern  cities  do 
not  furnish  large  audiences,  but  the  size  increases  proportionately  to  the 
distance  from  Cambridge.  Last  year  the  Faculty  permitted  the  clubs  to 
give  concerts  in  and  about  Cambridge  to  allow  an  opportunity  for  mak- 
ing up  the  deficit  resulting  from  the  trip.  The  policy,  however,  seems  to 
be  one  of  opposition  to  the  general  scheme  of  giving  concerts  for  the 
sake  of  the  receipts  alone. 

The  candidates  for  the  stringed  instruments  this  year  were  unusually 
skilled.  The  chief  weakness  in  the  Sodality  was  in  the  difficult  wind 
instruments,  as  bassoons  and  French  horns.  The  strings  are  most  effect- 
ive, but  the  orchestra  as  a  whole  is  excellent  The  Club  is  most  fortunate 
in  again  having  C.  L.  Safford  for  leader,  and  Mr.  Schurz  as  concert- 
meister.  Trips  will  be  taken  to  Wellesley,  Smith,  and  neighboring 
colleges. 

The  Classical  Club  has  begun  the  year  under  unusually  favorable  con- 
ditions. The  Classical  Faculty,  finding  themselves  left  with  a  consider- 
able balance  in  the  treasury  from  the  proceeds  of  the  Latin  Play, 
decided,  very  generously,  to  expend  a  portion  of  this  money  in  fitting  up 
a  couple  of  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  Classical  Club  during  the  year.  The 
rooms,  conveniently  situated  at  44  Brattle  St,  have  been  comfortably 
furnished  by  the  Classical  Faculty.  On  the  walls  are  some  interesting 
pictures,  including  the  portraits  of  several  famous  scholars.  One  of  the 
latest  additions  is  a  large  photograph  of  Professor  Lane.  It  is  proposed 
that  each  member  of  the  Club  and  of  the  Classical  Faculty  shall  be 
provided  with  a  key  to  the  rooms,  and  that  the  rooms  shall  serve  as 
a  common  meeting-place  for  the  Faculty  and  members  of  the  Club. 
Wednesday  evening  of  each  week  is  more  especially  set  apart  for  meet- 
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ings  of  the  Clab,  and  it  is  expected  that  on  sach  evenings,  as  a  role, 
there  will  be  short,  infonnal  talks  by  members  of  the  Faculty,  or  by 
others  who  may  be  asked  by  the  Club  to  speak  before  it.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  year.  Dr.  M.  H.  Morgan,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Classical  Faculty,  formally  tendered  to  the  Club  the  use  of  the  rooms  for 
the  year,  and  the  Club  accepted  the  offer  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 
Prof.  J.  W.  White  was  elected  Honorary  President  of  the  Club,  to 
succeed  Professor  Wright,  who  is  absent  for  the  year.  Mr.  F.  C.  Bab- 
bitt, of  the  Graduate  School,  was  elected  Secretary.  Mr.  Burton  and 
Mr.  Harris  were  appointed  a  committee  to  revise  the  constitution.  The 
Club  elected  23  new  members, — 11  graduates  and  12  undergraduates. 
It  seems  altogether  likely  that  membership  in  the  Club  will  hereafter  be 
even  more  desirable  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 

The  Freshman  Class  was  welcomed  officially  by  Professor  de  Sumi- 
chrast  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  26,  in  Sever  HalL  Professor  de  Sumi- 
chrast  gave  the  men  some  sound  advice,  and  cautioned  them  to  use  rather 
than  abuse  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  a  college  life.  —  The  Har- 
vard Daily  NewSy  as  its  name  implies,  a  daily  newspaper  published  by 
students,  made  its  appearance  with  the  opening  of  the  College  year.  In 
size  it  much  resembles  the  older  daily,  The  Crimson,  though  it  differs  in 
its  treatment  of  current  news  and  gossip,  and  has  a  representative  from 
Raddiffe  CoUege  on  its  board.  Occasionally  the  Daily  News  is  embel- 
lished by  an  illustration,  which  is  indeed  a  novelty  in  Harvard  daily 
journalism.  —  The  Institute  and  Alpha  Delta  Phi  have  exchanged  club- 
houses, the  Institute  going  to  28  Plympton  St,  and  the  "  Fly  '*  to  66 
Mt  Auburn  St  A  fund  is  now  under  way  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  for  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  on  the  site  which  it  has  secured  from 
the  Institute.  A  gas  explosion  Oct  1  somewhat  damaged  the  club- 
house. —  The  Pi  Eta  Society  enjoys  the  fine  new  quarters  in  the  club- 
house on  Winthrop  Square,  facing  Boylston  St.  The  house  cost  $15,000, 
and  is  handsomely  furnished.  The  theatre  connected  with  it  will  be 
completed  in  the  spring.  Hereafter  eight  men  will  be  elected  from  each 
class  in  the  spring  of  the  Freshman  year,  while  the  general  elections  will 
follow  in  the  Sophomore  year.  —  The  Christian  Association,  on  Oct  2, 
was  addressed  by  Professors  Palmer,  Peabody,  de  Sumichrast,  and  J.  £st- 
lin  Carpenter,  of  Oxford,  England.  D.  C.  Greene,  '95,  sang  a  solo.  —  The 
Harvard  Boston  Latin  School  Association  was  formed  Oct.  3.  Promi- 
nent Latin  School  men  in  College  will  address  the  association  at  the 
monthly  meetings,  and  the  interests  of  the  School  will  be  furthered.  — 
The  St  Paul's  Society  had  a  reception  at  the  Episcopal  Theological 
School,  Oct.  8,  giving  students  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  Cambridge 
clergy.  —  At  the  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Association  of  Delta  Kappa 
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Epsilon,  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  '^Dickey/'  W.  W. 
Symmes^  '95,  was  elected  president,  and  J.  E.  Longh,  2  Gr.,  vice- 
president.  — *  The  Canadian  Club  gave  a  reception  and  smoker  Oct  13. 

The  members  of  the  Cercle  Fran^ais  will  present  "  Les  Fourberies  de 
Scapin  "  as  their  play  this  year.  The  parts  are  now  being  arranged  by 
the  committee,  D.  H.  Morris,  P.  F.  Emory,  and  E.  G.  Knoblauch.  The 
play  will  first  be  presented  in  Brattle  Hall  to  members  of  the  Club  and 
guests  from  the  department ;  then,  on  Dec.  12,  to  the  public,  and  on  Dec. 
14  in  Union  Hall,  Boston.  The  club  meets  every  fortnight  in  the  D.  U. 
rooms. 

On  the  evening  of  Nov.  2,  Mr.  Louis  Byrd,  of  Cambridge,  England, 
spoke  on  foreign  missions  before  a  union  meeting  of  the  Christian  Asso- 
ciation and  St.  Paul's  Society.  —  The  electrical  section  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Society  has  been  favored  with  unusually  interesting  and  instructive 
papers  written  by  the  members.  —  The  annual  dinner  of  the  St.  Paul's 
School  Club  will  be  held  early  in  December.  —  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Club  a  meeting  was  held  in  Sanders  Theatre, 
Nov.  9,  at  which  the  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  '80,  made  an  address 
on  '^  The  Merit  System  in  Gvil  Service  and  Manliness  in  Politics." 

James  B.  NoyeSy  '91. 

RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE. 
ACADEMIC  AND  SOCIAL. 

Radcliffe  College  begins  work  this  year  under  favorable  conditions. 
Seventy-two  professors,  instructors,  and  assistants  are  giving  courses  to 
275  students.  The  Dean,  Miss  Agnes  Irwin,  came  to  Cambridge  on 
Sept  23,  and  began  her  duties  on  Uie  following  day.  Of  the  students 
26  are  graduates  of  one  or  another  of  the  colleges  named  in  the  fol- 
lowing list :  Barnard  College,  Boston  University,  Smith  College,  Yassar 
College,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Wesleyan  College,  the  University  of 
California,  Radcliffe  College.  Of  the  118  members  of  the  undergraduate 
classes,  23  are  Seniors,  26  Juniors,  29  Sophomores,  and  40  Freshmen ; 
136  are  classed  under  the  head  of  special  students,  a  term  in  some  cases 
misleading.  A  small  proportion  only  of  these  students  are  of  the  age  of 
the  »?erage  undergraduate ;  nor  do  they  take  exclusively  undergraduate 
courses  of  study.  Many  of  them  are  mature  women  who  are  at  work  in 
special  lines,  and  at  least  forty  are  teachers  of  experience.  Three  of  the 
Seniors  hold  an  A.  B.  degree  from  other  colleges ;  one  has  a  B.  L.  degree ; 
and  one  a  B.  S.  degree.  Each  of  these  five  students  is  required  to  take 
at  least  four  full  courses  of  study  at  Radcliffe  in  order  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  A.  B.  degree.     The  number  of  students  is  smaller  than  the 
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most  sanguine  friends  of  Radcliffe  had  anticipated,  and  the  reason  for 
this  is  twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Academic  Board  has  made  an  effort 
to  increase  the  requirements  for  the  admission  of  special  stadents ;  on  the 
other,  the  period  of  hasiness  depression  which  continues  throughout  the 
country  has  obliged  several  young  women  who  had  passed  the  examina- 
tions for  entrance  to  seek  other  less  expensive  colleges,  or  to  postpone 
their  college  studies  altogether.  For,  although,  in  accordance  with  cer- 
tain time-honored  customs  and  traditions,  families  are  wont  to  make 
great  sacrifices  to  send  the  sons  to  college,  the  collegiate  education  of  the 
daughters,  is,  in  some  quarters,  still  regarded  as  a  luxury,  or  as  an  experi- 
ment of  doubtful  value. 

For  the  first  time  there  are  several  applicants  for  Semitic  and  San- 
skrit In  the  Classical  department  the  work  of  the  year  has  begun  well. 
There  are  27  students  in  Greek  B  and  41  in  Latin  C.  In  the  more 
advanced  work,-the  classes  are  on  the  whole  larger  than  last  year.  Pro- 
fessor Groodwin  and  Professor  Allen  offer  Professor  Wright's  course^ 
Greek  6;  and  Professor  Smith  is  giving  the  course  in  the  history  of 
Latin  Prose  for  the  first  time.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  several  candi- 
dates for  second  year  and  final  honors  in  Classics.  In  English,  the  num- 
ber of  students  is  greater  than  ever  before.  The  growth  in  this  depart- 
ment seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  composition,  rather  than  of  literature, 
although  the  courses  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  in  Eighteenth  Century  liters* 
ture  are  unusually  large.  The  History  and  Principles  of  Versification, 
which  has  been  omitted  for  several  years,  is  given  by  Mr.  Gates.  At 
least  two  honor  students  are  in  this  department  also.  There  is  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  electing  work  in  French,  Grerman, 
and  Italian,  although  there  is  very  little  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
courses  offered.  Professor  Marsh  gives  one  new  course  in  Italian,  and 
Dr.  Marcou  a  new  course  in  Spanish.  Students  have  applied  for  every 
course  offered  in  Philosophy,  except  the  Pedagogical  Seminary.  After 
the  large  elementary  course,  the  increase  is  in  the  laboratory  course, 
given  by  Professor  Mtinsterberg,  in  Professor  Royce's  course  in  Meta- 
physics, and  in  Professor  James's  Cosmology,  given  by  him  this  year  for 
the  first  time.  In  History  and  Economics,  the  Fine  Arts,  Music,  and 
Mathematics,  the  courses  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  last  year 
except  for  the  higher  courses  in  History  and  Mathematics.  Professor 
Emerton  gives  the  Era  of  the  Reformation,  omitted  for  some  years,  and 
Professor  Gross  gives  the  History  of  France  to  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
In  Science,  the  largest  number  of  students  is  in  the  departments  of 
Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Botany.  The  elementary  course  in  Physics  is 
given  by  Mr.  Hill,  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Hyde.  Both  the 
buildings  and  the  equipment  for  the  laboratories  are  totally  inadequate, 
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and  there  is  reason  for  congratulation  that  the  instmctors  are  able  to 
give  the  students  such  valuable  aid  as  they  do  in  the  face  of  existing 
obstacles.  For  the  51^  courses  '^  primarily  for  graduates  "  in  Harvard 
University  opened  to'competent  students  at  Radcliffe,  there  are  13  appli- 
cants: 2  in  Classical  Philology,  7  in  Philosophy,  2  in  History,  and  1 
in  Mathematics.  Three  only  of  these  students  are  graduates  of  other 
colleges;  the  remainder  have  had  their  training  at  Radcliffe.  The 
announcement  of  these  graduate  courses  came  late,  and  it  was  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  many  women  would  ask  for  instruction  this  fall.  It 
will  be  interesting  in  the  future  to  see  how  many  students  apply  for  these 
courses,  and  whether  they  come  with  the  power  which  creative  research 
requires  first  of  all,  of  setting  themselves  to  work  and  of  keeping  to  their 
best  work.  Of  the  11 J  courses,  "  primarily  for  graduates,''  which  are 
repeated  at  Radcliffe,  6^  are  taken  by  53  students. 

About  one  hundred  of  the  students  board  in  Cambridge.  In  a  few 
instances  there  are  four  or  five  living  in  the  same  house,  and  the  largest 
number  in  any  one  place  is  eight.  Notwithstanding  the  increase  in 
attendance,  there  are  more  accommodations  for  students  than  in  any 
preceding  year,  and  several  rooms  remain  unengaged. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  shows  that  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
July  31,  '94,  the  Endowment  Fund  of  Radcliffe  College  amounted  in 
round  figures  to  about  $155,000.  In  addition  were  the  securities  of  the 
Maria  Denny  Fay  Memorial  Scholarship  and  the  Josiah  M.  Fiske  Schol- 
arship, and  $1,235  in  the  Monograph  Fund.  Since  July  31,  the  College 
has  received  an  unrestricted  gift  of  $5,000  from  Miss  Belinda  T.  Ran- 
dall, and  in  October,  $20,000  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Sweetser  for  the 
^'  Isaac  Sweetser  Fund,"  the  latter  an  unrestricted  bequest,  and  in  No- 
vember, $7,500  has  been  received  on  account  of  the  bequest  of  Mrs. 
Catherine  P.  Perkins.  In  addition,  $5,000  were  given  in  October  to 
establish  the  Agnes  Irwin  Scholarship,  and  securities  valued  at  $5,000 
to  establish  a  "  scholarship  for  the  education  of  Concord  girls,"  to  be 
known  as  the  ^'  Widow  Joanna  Hoar  Scholarship."  Early  in  the  year 
the  College  purchased  rear  portions  of  lots  fronting  respectively  on 
Garden  and  Brattle  Streets. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Academic  Tear  about  200  volumes  have  been 
added  to  the  library,  including  several  valuable  works  of  reference. 
Harvard  College  has  given  25  volumes  which  belonged  to  Uie  late  Fran- 
cis Parkman.  The  Cambridge  Public  Library  has  generously  offered 
Radcliffe  the  privilege  of  using  its  books,  thus  doubling  in  many  cases 
the  copies  of  reserved  books.  The  tuition  fee  for  special  students  has 
been  reliuced.  For  those  students  who  are  permitted  by  the  Academic 
Board  to  take  less  than  four  courses  the  charges  are  as  follows :     For 
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any  regular  course  not  a  laboratory  course  or  course  of  research,  sixty 
ddUira  ;  for  any  half  course,  not  a  laboratory  course,  thirty  dollars  ;  for 
a  course  of  research  or  for  a  laboratory  course,  besides  the  special  labora- 
tory fees,  a  sum  equal  to  the  fee  for  one,  two,  or  more  courses,  according 
to  the  number  of  courses  to  which  the  Academic  Board  shall  consider  it 
equivalent  as  part  of  the  student's  work  for  the  year.  But  the  minimum 
fee  charged  for  any  student  \&  forty  dollars,  md  the  maximum  fee,  in 
addition  to  the  special  laboratory  fees,  is  two  hundred  dollars,  covering 
any  number  of  courses.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Associates  on  October 
31,  three  new  members  were  chosen.  Prof.  John  C.  Gray  of  Boston  was 
made  a  permanent  member,  and  Aimie  L.  Barber  of  New  York  and  Mary 
Goes  were  chosen  to  represent  the  graduates  for  a  period  of  two  years  each. 
The  report  of  the  Regent  shows  that  there  were  255  students  for  the 
year  1893-94.  Of  these,  173  came  from  Massachusetts ;  the  remainder 
came  from  the  following  States  and  countries  :  — 


California 2 

Canada      1 

Connecticut 3 


New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
Nova  Scotia  . 
Ohio  . 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
Sonth  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Texas     . 
Vermont     . 
Washington   . 
Wisconsin  . 


4 
2 
14 
1 
1 
6 
4 
3 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


Cuba 1 

District  of  Columbia     .        .        .1 

Greorgia 2 

Illinois 2 

Iowa 3 

Japan 1 

Kansas 3 

Maine 12 

Maryland 1 

Minnesota 2 

Missouri 3 

Nebraska 1 

Of  these  students  99  were  undergraduates ;  20  were  graduates  of  col- 
leges of  good  standing,  and  were  taking  for  the  most  part  advanced 
courses ;  the  remainder  were  special  students  of  whom  at  least  50  were 
teachers.  The  students  for  the  year  had  studied  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods  in  124  institutions.  The  preparatory  schools  which  sent  the  lar- 
gest number  of  students  to  Radcliffe  were  the  Cambridge  Latin  School ; 
the  Girls'  Latin  School  and  the  Girls'  High  School,  Boston ;  The  Cam- 
bridge School ;  Thayer  Academy  ;  Miss  Ireland's  School ;  and  the  high 
schools  of  the  towns  near  Boston.  About  one  half  only  of  the  students 
were  prepared  in  private  schools  or  other  colleges. 

The  following  statement  of  receipts  for  tuition  fees  and  expenditures 
for  salaries  and  other  current  expenses  shows  that  the  income  from  the 
former  source  has  been  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  expenses  without  recourse 
to  the  interest  on  the  invested  funds  of  the  College.     This  has  been 
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accomplished  by  economy,  but  without  in  any  manner  limiting  the  e£Eect- 
iveness  of  the  educational  work.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  cannot  be 
expected  to  exist  long^  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  College 
faced  a  largely  increased  outlay  at  the  time  that  the  enrichment  of  the 
list  of  elective  courses  was  determined  upon,  when  the  announcement  for 
the  present  year  was  issued. 

As  an  offset  to  this  statement,  it  should  be  said  that  the  interest  on  the 
invested  funds  has  been  accumulating  during  the  year,  and  that  the  reor- 
ganization and  adoption  of  a  convenient  name  have  evidently  given  more 
confidence  to  those  who  support  educational  institutions,  and  that  the 
accounts  of  the  treasurer  show  evidences  of  the  fact  in  the  number  and 
amount  of  gifts  and  legacies  which  have  been  received  and  promised. 

A  Statement  of  the  Receipts  from  Twtion  Fees^  etc,,  and  Outlays  for  Salaries  and 
Current  Expenses  from  September  1, 1893,  to  Septemher^  1, 1894. 

Received  :  — 

On  hand  from  previous  year $216.82 

Tuition  fees 42,845.00 

Income        ..........  95.00 

Gifts  to  the  Library  — 

From  the  Class  of  1893  ....      $7.56 

*<    Insurance  returned 3.61 

"    Miss  Anna  LoweU  ....    500.00 

«    French  Readings  (bal.)      ....  99.50 
"    Col.  T.  W.  Higginson     ....        5.00 

615.67 

Fay  House  Monographs,  paid  by  FubUoation  Fund     .  265.38 

Musical  Scholarship  (a  beginning) 115.00 

Gymnasium  fee    .........  25.00 

Expended:  — 

Salaries $34,112.50 

Expenses 3,504.35 

House  Service 1,262.00 

Printing 821.00 

Repwrs 29.26 

Botanical  Laboratory        ....  118.09 

Chemical          " 132.76 

Zoological        « 104.31 

Physical           « 43.68 

library 1,246.12 

Biiildmg 115.00 

Gymnasium      ......  1,669.75 

Cash  on  hand 1,019.07 

$44,177.87     $44,177.87 
voL.ni.  — NO.  10.  16 
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The  gymnastic  work  began  Oct  29,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Mar- 
garet Wallace,  who  comes  from  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gjnmastics. 
There  are  3  classes  for  beginners,  and  3  for  the  second  year  stadents. 
So  far  67  students  are  working  at  the  gymnasium. 

A  few  changes  have  been  made  in  tbe  interior  of  Fay  House  during 
the  smnmer.  The  reception-room  at  the  left  of  the  main  entrance  has 
been  partitioned  to  give  the  Regent  a  larger  consultation-room.  The 
reading-room  on  the  upper  floor  has  been  made  much  more  serviceable  by 
putting  a  window  in  the  roof,  and  a  large  safe  has  been  placed  in  the 
office  to  hold  the  records.  In  the  parlor  there  are  new  dark  red  hang- 
ings, a  part  of  which  serve  as  a  background  for  Mrs.  Whitman's  picture  of 
Mrs.  Agassiz.     This  room  is  specially  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Dean. 

The  informality  which  always  prevails  at  Raddiffe  characterized  the 
opening  of  the  term.  The  students  came  to  register  promptly  at  nine 
o'clock  on  Thursday,  Sept.  27.  A  little  later  Mr.  Oilman  asked  them 
to  assemble  in  the  largest  of  the  lecture-rooms,  and  introduced  to  them 
Miss  Irwin,  as  the  first  Dean  of  Raddiffe  College.  Miss  Irwin  told 
the  students  very  cordially  of  her  pleasure  in  coming  to  them,  and  after- 
ward spoke  with  them  individually.  Two  days  later  the  Idler  Club  gave 
a  reception  for  Miss  Irwin  and  Miss  Coes,  to  which  the  Associates,  the 
Faculty,  the  Alunmae,  and  all  of  the  present  students  were  invited.  Miss 
Irwin  addressed  the  Emmanuel  Club  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  year. 
She  spoke  of  the  ideab  which  RadclifEe  College  students  should  hold, 
and  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  methods  of  work  in  English 
colleges  for  women.  The  Class  of  *98  have  been  cordially  welcomed. 
Both  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  classes  have  already  entertained  them. 
The  Class  officers  for  this  year  are :  '95,  Maud  Whittemore,  president ; 
Alice  G.  Arnold,  vice-president ;  Sarah  M.  Dean,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. '96,  Louise  M.  Endicott,  president ;  Alice  H.  Stratton,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  Edith  A.  Nickels,  secretary  and  treasurer.  '97,  Edith  Oilman, 
president ;  Emily  R  Lovett,  vice-president ;  Clara  P.  Folsom,  secretary  ; 
Elizabeth  H.  Tetlow,  treasurer.  '98,  Bertha  Y.  Drew,  president ;  Kate 
C.  Berry,  vice-president;  Florence  R  Cooke,  secretary;  Frances  B. 
Keene,  treasurer.  The  officers  of  the  English  Club  are  Edith  Olidden, 
president ;  Eleanor  B.  Eaton,  secretary.  Of  tbe  Idler  Club,  Alice  Y. 
Clapp,  president ;  Edith  N.  Richardson,  vice-president ;  Emily  R.  Lovett, 
secretary ;  Yirginia  Holbrook,  treasurer.  Of  the  Olee  Club,  Katliarine 
M.  Thompson,  president ;  Emily  A.  Daniell,  secretary ;  Louise  M.  Endi- 
cott, treasurer.  Of  the  Banjo  Club,  Irma  M.  Clapp,  business  manager ; 
Edith  W.  Taylor,  leader.  Of  the  Tennis  Club,  Alice  O.  Arnold,  presi- 
dent; Miriam  A.  Bytel,  secretary;  Ethel  D.  Converse,  treasurer.  Of 
the  Philosophical  Club,  Margaret  S.  Snyder,  president ;  Marian  Walker, 
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yice-president ;  Margaret  Tiletson,  secretary.  Of  the  French  Club,  Clara 
A.  May,  president ;  Edith  Gihnan,  vice-president ;  Marguerite  Fiske, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Of  the  Emmanuel  Club,  Sarah  M.  Dean,  presi- 
dent ;  Emily  R  Lovett,  vice-president ;  Blanche  T.  Bigelow,  secretary. 
Of  the  Graduate  Club,  Mary  Coes,  president;  Mrs.  F.  W.  Patterson, 
secretary ;  Frances  C.  Goodwin,  treasurer.  Of  the  History  Club,  Sarah 
M.  Dean,  president;  Lillian  W.  Smith,  vice-president  and  secretary; 
Edith  M.  Johnson,  treasurer.  Of  the  Raddiffe  Union,  Sarah  E.  Yerxa, 
president ;  Louisa  P.  Haskell,  vice-president ;  Sarah  M.  Dean,  treasurer. 
A  Classical  Club,  which  has  for  its  object  to  increase  the  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  classics,  has  been  formed  with  Miriam  A.  Bytel,  president ; 
Annette  Fiske,  secretary;  Edith  A.  Nickels,  treasurer.  Any  member 
of  the  College  who  has  passed  on  advanced  classical  courses  with  high 
grade  is  eligible  for  membership.  The  number  of  the  Club  is  limited 
to  sixteen.  The  constitution  provides  for  a  meeting  of  the  Club  once  in 
two  weeks,  and  for  at  least  one  or  two  public  meetings  during  the  College 
year.  Professor  de  Sumichrast  invited  the  students  of  Badcliffe  to  his 
house  on  four  successive  Tuesday  evenings  to  meet  the  Freshman  Class  of 
Harvard. 

The  Popular  Astronomy  for  last  January  contained  articles  by  two 
former  students  of  the  Harvard  Annex.  One,  '^  Observations  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon,"  by  Mary  E.  Byrd,  at  present  director  of  the  Observatory  at 
Smith  College,  and  the  "  Face  of  the  Sky,"  by  Charlotte  R  Willard  of 
the  Goodsell  Observatory,  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minnesota. 
Anna  B.  Thompson,  instructor  at  Thayer  Academy  and  for  several  years 
a  student  at  Raddiffe,  has  written,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Boyce,  a  monograph  on  the  '*  Unity  of  Fichte's  System,"  which  is  now 
in  the  press.  Several  of  the  special  students  have  accepted  positions  as 
teachers  for  the  year.  Blanche  E.  Hazard,  '92-'94,  teaches  in  the  High 
School  at  Maynard;  Euphemia  Johnson,  '91-93,  in  Miss  Winsor's 
School,  Boston;  Alice  H.  Foster,  '92-'94,  in  the  Glenwood  Classical 
Seminary,  West  Brattleboro,  Vt;  Edna  D.  Town,  '93-*94,  in  the  Westr 
em  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C;  Laura  E.  Richardson,  '90-'92, 
teaches  English  and  Mathematics  in  the  Girls'  High  School,  Boston ; 
May  E.  Baker,  '93-'94,  teaches  at  Ehnwood,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

ALUMNAE. 

Florence  A.  Chamberlin,  Annette  Fiske,  Edith  E.  Macvane,  Blanche 
L.  Needham,  Rachel  E.  Taylor,  Mabel  E.  Townsend,  and  Sarah  R 
Yerxa  of  the  Class  of  '94  are  studying  at  Radcliffe  this  year.  One  is 
working  for  honors  and  three  are  studying  for  the  A.  M.  degree.  Fran- 
ces C.  Goodwin,  A.  M.,  '94,  has  returned  for  one  graduate  course.    Car- 
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oline  E.  McDuffie,  '94,  is  the  teacher  of  French,  Grerman,  and  Physics 
in  the  High  School  at  Putnam,  Conn.  Mabel  Macleod,  '94,  has  private 
classes  in  music  in  Cambridge  and  Boston.  Rose  Sherman,  '94,  is 
teaching  private  pupils  at  Bramwell,  West  Va.  Mary  H.  Buckingham, 
'90,  and  Cornelia  W.  Green,  '89,  teach  in  Miss  Folsom's  School,  Boston. 
Theresa  F.  Donovan,  '92,  is  teaching  in  the  John  McLaren  School,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  and  Helen  A.  Stuart,  '91,  in  the  Girls'  Latin  School,  Boston. 
Frances  G.  Davenport,  '94,  has  just  written  the  sixth  Raddiffe  College 
Monograph.  It  is  a  Classified  List  of  Printed  Original  Materials  for 
English  Manorial  and  Agrarian  History  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
was  recently  commended  by  tha  Nation.  Agnes  W.  Gray,  '93,  married 
Dr.  Henry  S.  Pratt,  on  September  1, 1894. 

Mary  Goes. 

'vvAv.  CHAPEL. 

An  important  change  has  occurred  in  the  regulations  concerning  the 
College  ChapeL  The  present  system  of  conducting  worship  by  a  staff  of 
College  Preachers  was  authorized  in  May,  1886,  by  votes  of  the  Grovem- 
ing  Boards,  and,  being  quite  without  precedent,  it  was  continued  from 
year  to  year  as  an  experiment.  During  the  year  1892-93,  after  an 
experience  of  six  years,  both  Boards  were  ready  to  regard  the  system  as 
a  permanent  arrangement,  and  a  new  statute  was  adopted  as  follows: 
"  Five  Preachers  to  the  University  are  annually  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  of  the  University  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Plummer  Professor  of  Christian 
Morals,  arrange  and  conduct  the  religious  services  of  the  University." 
This  incorporation  of  the  system  into  the  statutes  of  the  University  is 
significant,  as  giving  stability  to  the  work,  and  as  dismissing  the  idea  of 
its  experimental  character.  During  these  six  years  several  other  Col- 
leges have  adopted  some  elements  of  the  Harvard  system,  omitting,  how- 
ever, some  of  its  most  characteristic  features.  Thus,  Columbia  College 
now  annually  appoints  a  staff  of  College  Chaplains,  each  taking  one 
month  of  duty,  and  Dartmouth  College  invites  a  series  of  Preachers, 
each  undertaking  some  pastoral  service.  In  neither  case,  however, 
is  there  a  representation  of  various  Christian  communions.  AU  the 
chaplains  at  Columbia  College  are  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  all  at  Dartmouth  are  Orthodox  Congregationalists.  The  Harvard 
plan  has  the  following  principles :  1.  Continuity.  Each  Preacher  serves 
for  two  or  more  years,  with  two  terms  of  service  in  each  year.  Thus 
he  comes,  not  as  a  stranger  and  guest,  but  as  a  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity, giving  each  day  during  his  term  pastoral  service.  2.  Rotation. 
Each  student  in  the  course  of  his  college  life  hears  a  considerable  variety 
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of  voices  ancl  may  become  familiar  with  all.  3.  Representation  of 
various  commonions.  The  system  assumes  the  fact  of  a  common  mes- 
sage which  may  be  delivered  to  the  religious  life  of  young  men,  without 
a  sense  of  compromise  or  limitation,  by  Preachers  of  various  Churches. 
Fifteen  Preachers  have  served  on  our  staff  within  seven  years,  repre- 
senting five  Christian  denominations :  Orthodox  Congregational ;  Presby- 
terian; Protestant  Episcopal;  Methodist;  and  Unitarian.  Under  this 
system  there  have  retired  from  the  staff  this  year:  Rev.  Leighton 
Parks,  D.  D.  (Protestant  Episcopal),  and  Rev.  Washington  Gladden, 

D.  D.  (Orthodox  Congregationalist),  and  the  list  of  Preachers  for  the 
present  year  is  as  follows :  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent  (Methodist  Epis- 
copal) ;  Rev.  P.  S.  Moxom,  D.  D.  (Orthodox  Congregationalist) ;  Rev. 
Prof.  J.  E.  Carpenter  (Unitarian) ;  Rev.  E.  Winchester  Donald,  D.  D. 
(Protestant  Episcopal) ;  Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers  (Unitarian).  It  is  notice- 
able, as  indicating  the  range  of  the  University's  selection,  that  one  of 
these  Preachers  comes  from  Kansas,  and  one  from  England ;  and  that 
no  member  of  the  present  staff  is  a  graduate  of  this  University.  4.  The 
Harvard  system  further  makes  room  each  year  for  a  series  of  specially 
invited  Preachers  in  addition  to  the  regular  appointed  staff.  This  list 
much  enlarges  the  variety  of  ministrations.  The  Preachers  thus  occu- 
pying the  College  pulpit  were  in  1893-94 :  Rev.  Alfred  Momerie,  D.  D., 
of  London ;  Rev.  P.  C.  Mozoomdar,  of  India ;  Rev.  P.  S.  Moxom,  D.  D., 
of  Springfield;  Rev.  Prof.  George  Hodges,  D.  D.,  of  Cambridge;  Rev. 

E.  E.  Hale,  D.  D.,  of  Boston;  Rev.  A.  Mackenzie,  D.  D.,  of  Cam- 
bridge; Rev.  H.  N.  Brown,  of  Brookline;  Rev.  Father  P.  J.  O'Cal- 
laghan,  of  New  York;  Prof.  Felix  Adler,  of  New  York;  Rt  Rev. 
A.  C.  A.  Hall,  Bishop  of  Vermont  —  The  Vesper  Services  on  Thursday 
afternoons  have  become  a  part  of  the  Chapel  system,  and  are  attended 
each  year  with  general  interest  The  University  Hynm-book,  on  which 
much  time  and  labor  have  been  spent,  will,  it  is  hoped,  appear  in  Janu- 
ary, 1896,  and  should  greatly  enrich  our  worship.  The  Book  of  Read- 
ings, introduced  last  year,  has  proved  of  service.  —  The  five  Religions 
Societies,  now  organized  within  the  University,  have  held  an  important 
meeting  this  autunm,  looking  to  the  union  of  their  forces  in  philanthro- 
pic work.  This  combination  for  practical  service,  without  compromise 
of  theological  opinion,  is  a  natural  fruit  of  the  voluntary  system  in  re- 
ligion. 

Francis  O.  Feabody,  '69. 

THE  OBBART. 

The  pressure  upon  the  library  shelves  has  been  so  great  that  about 
15,000  of  the  older  books,  supposed  to  be  least  used,  have  been  boxed 
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and  storea  beyond  reach,  in  order  to  provide  space  for  new  books.  The 
alternative  was  to  stop  purchases,  —  an  alternative  which  would  have 
been  nnjnst  to  our  benefactors  and  injorions  to  the  pursuit  of  learning  in 
the  College.  The  drastic  measure,  which  was  taken,  was  only  less  unjust 
to  benefactors  and  less  injurious  to  professors  and  students,  for  the  act 
was  no  sooner  done,  than  a  surprising  call  for  some  of  the  books  removed 
began  to  manifest  itself.  This  only  shows  that  in  a  large  library,  with  a 
clientage  of  universal  interests,  no  books  can  be  stored  out  of  reach  with- 
out detriment.  —  A  serious  aspect  of  this  unsatisfactory  condition  is  that 
the  Library  is  forced  to  disregard  the  reasonable  expectations  of  benefac- 
tors, or  their  representatives,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  give  the  complete 
value  to  their  benefactions*  Not  only  are  books  which  benefactors  sup- 
posed would  be  put  to  suitable  use  placed  beyond  reach,  but  there  are 
other  ways  in  which  the  obligations  of  the  College  are  not  fulfilled.  The 
administration  needful  to  receive,  register,  and  distribute  these  books  to 
patrons  of  the  Library  is  cramped,  and  rendered  more  or  less  ineffective 
by  the  crowded  condition  of  the  library-building.  The  Library  is  also 
deprived  by  this  congestion  of  the  facilities  for  supervision  which  bene- 
factors have  a  right  to  expect  will  be  provided  to  prevent  derangement 
and  loss.  It  cannot  afford  the  needful  space  to  acconmiodate  readers. 
— Again,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  University  authorities  to  give  Raddiffe 
students  —  especiaUy  graduate  students  —  privileges  in  the  library  corre- 
sponding to  those  enjoyed  by  Harvard  students ;  but  this  desire  cannot 
be  fulfilled  so  long  as  the  acconmiodations  for  Harvard  students  are 
confessedly  inadequate. 

Justin  Winsor,  '63. 

THE  SCOPE  OP  INSTRUCTION,  1894-95. 

Omitting  the  departments  of  Architecture  and  Engineering,  the  num- 
ber of  courses  offered  for  1894-95,  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  is  243},  if  we  reckon  two  half-courses  as  a  course  and  count 
the  sections  of  the  various  Seminaries  as  equal  in  every  case  to  a  course. 
This  is  against  251}  reckoned  in  the  same  way  for  1893-94.  For  the 
most  part  the  departments  show  but  trifling  changes,  such  as  those 
caused  by  the  departure  of  one  instructor  for  his  well-eamed  leave  of 
absence,  or  the  return  of  another,  or  the  slight  rearrangements  of  subjects 
which  are  frequently  made.  Indeed,  the  apparent  loss  of  eight  courses 
is  entirely  accounted  for  by  the  changes  in  History  and  Chemistry.  The 
former  department  has  a  broad  blank  caused  by  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Bendelari  and  the  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Snow,  and  the  latter  is  a  heavy 
loser  by  the  disappearance  of  the  lato  Professor  Cooke  from  his  ftimiliar 
place.    On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  instruction 
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offered  for  the  current  year,  through  nearly  the  whole  range  of  the  ordi* 
naiy  work,  shows  little  or  no  trace  of  the  severity  of  the  times. 

Architecture  and  Engineering  are  omitted  from  the  ahove  comparison 
because  the  great  development  of  these  two  departments  for  the  present 
year,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Scientific  School,  makes  their  position 
entirely  ezceptionaL  Architecture,  which  in  1893-94  had  a  single 
course  (placed  under  the  head  of  Fine  Arts)  on  the  ffistorical  Devel- 
opment of  the  Classic  Architecture,  now  has  a  system  of  ten  courses 
arranged,  of  which  one  half  are  given  in  the  present  year,  and  the 
remainder  are  to  be  introduced  in  their  regular  order  next  year  and  the 
year  following.  The  full  scheme  presents  three  courses  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Styles,  the  Classical,  the  Mediaeval,  and  the  Renaissance  and 
Modem,  to  be  taken  in  successive  years ;  four  drawing  courses  in  orderly 
succession,  of  which  two  are  given  this  year ;  and  three  courses  in  design, 
of  which  the  first  is  now  in  progress.  Of  these  courses,  only  that  on 
Classic  Architecture  can  be  counted  towards  the  degree  of  A.  B. 

Architecture  has  expanded  to  a  full  page  of  the  Catalogue^  but  Engi- 
neering now  suddenly  finds  six  pages  insufficient.  Five  mathematical 
and  astronomical  courses  are  now  opened  to  engineering  students;  a 
course  and  two  half-courses  in  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Mechanism; 
a  course  and  three  half-courses  in  Survejring  and  Road  Construction ;  two 
in  Mechanics  and  Materials ;  four  half-courses  in  Hydraulics,  Water  Sup- 
ply, and  Hydrography ;  a  course  in  Bridges  and  Buildings,  and  one  in 
Masonry  Construction ;  five  half-courses  in  Shopwork ;  two  half-courses 
in  Steam  Machinery ;  two  in  the  problems  of  Steam  and  its  use ;  three 
in  the  Engineering  Laboratory;  two  courses  in  Machine  Design;  five 
half -courses  in  Electricity  and  Electrical  Engineering;  one  in  Metal- 
loid ;  ^^  Engineering  conference ;  and  a  half-course  on  Contracts  and 
Specifications*  A  moderate  number  of  these  courses,  especially  the  more 
mathematical,  are  open  to  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  B. ;  but  the 
majority  being  essentially  technical,  can  be  counted  only  for  the  S.  B. 
It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Scientific 
School  has  both  stimulated  and  made  possible  this  remarkable  extension 
of  a  department  which,  untQ  within  a  short  time,  presented  an  extremely 
brief  array  of  attractions. 

Returning  to  the  long-established  departments,  the  changes  in  the  list 
of  elective  studies  introduce  for  the  current  year  an  unusual  variety  of 
topics  not  previously  covered.  Professor  Allen  has  a  course  on  Greek 
Grammar,  with  study  of  Dialectic  Inscriptions,  and  Professor  J.  W. 
White  a  half-course  on  Disputed  Questions  in  Athenian  Topography. 
In  English  a  new  half-course  in  Composition  is  opened  under  several 
instructors  for  Scientific  Students ;  a  half-course  for  Freshmen  in  Eng- 
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lish  Literature  is  nndertaken  by  Professors  Child,  Hill,  Briggs,  and 
Eittredge ;  and  Professor  Child  gives  for  graduates  only  a  half-course  on  . 
the  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads.  Professor  Boyce  gives  a 
course  in  MetaphjBics,  dealing  constructively  with  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems ;  Professor  Hanus  conducts  a  half-course  on  Methods  of  Teaching 
Science  in  Schoob,  in  which  teachers  engaged  in  such  work  have  a  main 
part.  Dr.  Coolidge  gives  a  hadf-course  in  the  History  of  Northern  and 
Eastern  Europe  from  1463  to  1795.  Mr.  Conant  announced  for  this 
year  a  course  on  Municipal  Corporations  and  Judicial  Control  of  Local 
Administration,  but  has  been  obliged  to  hracket  it  in  order  to  take  up  a 
part  of  the  work  left  without  provision  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Snow.  Pro^ 
fessor  J.  M.  Peirce  gives  a  course  in  the  Algebra  of  Logic.  Dr. 
Willson  gives  the  half-course  in  Descriptive  Astronomy  which  successive 
college  generations  have  desired  to  see.  Mr.  Sabine  gives  a  new  labora- 
tory and  lecture  course  in  Light  and  Heat.  Geology  presents  a  con- 
siderable display  of  new  courses :  Professor  Davis  gives  two  alternating 
half-courses  in  the  Physical  Greography  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Europe  respectively,  and  also  an  advanced  course  in  Meteorology ;  Mr. 
Woodworth  a  half-course  on  Glacial  Geology ;  Mr.  Smythe  a  half-course 
on  the  Pre-Cambrian  Greology  of  North  America ;  Ptof essor  Shaler,  with 
the  other  instructors  of  the  department,  an  advanced  course  of  Geolo- 
gical Livestigation ;  and  Professor  Wolff  has  announced  a  half -course  in 
Uie  Greology  and  Mineralogy  of  building  stones,  to  be  given  next  year, 
with  special  reference  to  the  work  in  architecture.  Ptofessor  Putnam 
gives  a  regular  course  in  Greneral  Anthropology,  with  work  in  the  Mu- 
seum ;  and  finally  Lieutenant  Bobinson,  detailed  by  the  War  Department 
for  military  instruction  in  the  Scientific  School,  gives  a  half-course  in 
Military  Science,  which  ean  be  counted  for  the  degree  of  A.  B. 

Charles  F.  Dunbar,  '51. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 
Thirty-six  persons  who  took  in  June  some  of  their  Final  Examinations 
for  admission  did  not  take  the  remainder  in  September.  Besides  these, 
605  (12  more  than  in  1893)  took  Final  Exammations.  Of  the  505, 
376  already  had  Preliminary  Certificates ;  67  (10  fewer  than  in  1893) 
divided  the  examinations  between  June  and  September ;  29  took  all  their 
examinations  in  June ;  and  33  took  all  in  September. 

Admitted.  B4$«)ted.  Total.  Admitted  **  OImt.** 

June,  837  42  879  168 

September,  88  38  126  19 

Total,  425  80  506  182 

The  606  candidates  chose  their  plans  of  admission  as  f  ollowB :  — 
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Flan  (a)  :  All  the  Elementary  Studies,  and  at  least  two  Advanced 
Studies  ;  fifteen  hours  of  examination 192 

Plan  (b)  :  All  the  Elementary  Studies  except  either  German  or  French, 
and  at  least  three  Advanced  Studies  ;  sixteen  hours  of  examination    .    .  275 

Plan  (o)  :  All  the  Elementary  Studies  except  either  Greek  or  Latin,  and 
at  least  four  Advanced  Studies,  including  Advanced  Mathematics  ;  seven- 
teen hours  of  examination 34 

Flan  (d)  :  All  the  Elementary  Studies  except  either  German  or  French 
and  either  Greek  or  Latin,  and  at  least  five  Advanced  Studies,  including 
Advanced  Mathematics  ;  eighteen  hours  of  examination 4 

505 

The  next  table  shows  the  comparatiye  snccess  of  the  f onr  plans.  The 
average  percentage  of  rejection  is  slightly  higher  than  in  1893 :  — - 

Flan.  Admitted.  Rejected.  PwoentafB  of  Taflnrib 

(a)  162  80                    15.6 

(b)  283  42  15.2 
(e)  28  6  17.6 
(d)  2  2                    50.0 

425  80  15.8 

Fire  hondred  and  one  candidates  took  Freliminaiy  Examinations :  — 
Number  of  candidates  who  received  certificates  for  examinations  ocoa- 
pying  less  than 

Four  hours 7  Twelve  hems   .        •        •        .        •      i 

Five      " 40    Thirteen" 2 

Six        " 55                                                            

Seven    ** 90  Received  oertifieates        .        .        .419 

Eight    " 102    Failed 82 

ITme      « 74                                                           

Ten       '' 24  Total  number  of  candidates    .        .  501 

Eleven  '* 11 

The  total  number  of  candidates  shows  a  gain  of  34  over  1893 ;  and  the 
total  number  of  successful  candidates  a  gain  of  25.  Five  persons  that 
received  certificates  were  rejected  candidates  for  admission,  to  whom  it 
seemed  right  to  give  credit  for  at  least  a  part  of  their  successful  work. 

Z.  B.  B.  Briggs^  75. 

DEPARTMENTS. 
THE  CHEMICAIi  LABORATOBT. 

The  death  of  Professor  Cooke  —  of  whom  a  biography  is  given  in  an- 
oiher  part  of  the  Mugazine  —  necessitated  at  the  beginning  of  this  term 
the  appointment  of  a  Chairman  of  the  Chemical  Department,  and  of  a 
Director  of  the  Laboratory.  Professor  Jackson  has  been  appointed  to 
the  former  office,  having  been  made  Erving  Professor  as  well ;  and  Pro- 
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feasor  Hill  has  undertaken  the  responsibility  of  the  Directorship.  Prof ee- 
sor  Cooke  had  planned  to  sail  for  Europe  on  his  sabhotical  vacation  early 
in  October ;  hence  the  instmction  in  all  the  courses  had  been  provided 
for,  and  no  changes  were  made  in  the  electives  announced  in  June.  — 
This  year  the  required  lectures  to  Freshmen,  which  formerly  were  given 
by  Professor  Cooke,  have  been  omitted ;  and  the  next  course.  Chemistry 
B,  is  being  given  by  Mr.  Torrey.  Professor  Jackson  lectures  upon  Gen- 
eral Chemistry  (Course  1),  and  Professor  HiU  has  charge  of  the  quali- 
tative and  organic  work  (Courses  3  and  5)  as  usuaL  Chemistry  2,  the 
course  in  Mineralogy,  has  been  transferred  to  Professor  WolfE  at  the 
University  Museum.  Dr.  Bancroft  has  charge  of  both  the  elementary 
and  research  work  upon  Physical  Chemistry  (Courses  6  and  20(i),  and  the 
other  courses  in  research  (206,  20(7,  and  20a)  are  being  given  by  Profes- 
sors Jackson,  Hill,  and  Richards.  The  last  named  instructor  has  charge 
also  of  both  courses  upon  quantitative  analysis,  as  well  as  the  half- 
course  upon  the  History  of  Chemical  Theory  (Courses  4,  4a,  and  8).  — 
Messrs.  Sawyer,  '91,  Dunlap,  Calvert,  and  Gallivan,  '93,  retain  their  old 
positions  as  assistants,  and  several  others  have  been  appointed.  Dr. 
Allen  is  assistant  in  Chemistry  B,  Mr.  Fors3rthe,  '94,  in  Chemistry  4,  and 
Messrs.  Oenslager,  '94,  and  Ittner  are  assistants  in  Chemistry  1.  —  The 
number  of  students  now  enrolled  in  advanced  research  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  last  year ;  but  the  increase  in  numbers  in  the  lower  courses 
has  been  immense,  most  of  them  having  gained  nearly  fifty  per  cent 
above  the  average  of  recent  years.  This  gain  is  partly  due  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School ;  its  result  is  an  overcrowding 
of  rooms  even  worse  than  that  necessitated  last  year.  On  two  days  in 
the  week  the  overflow  from  the  Chemistry  1  laboratory  fills  not  only  the 
old  organic  room,  but  also  the  new  laboratory  used  for  Chemistry  B. 
—  The  building  itself  has  undergone  but  few  repairs  or  alterations ;  the 
most  pressing  need  at  present  is  better  ventilation. 

Theodore  William  Biohards,  '86. 

CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY. 

Prof.  J.  W.  White  has  resumed  his  duties  in  the  University  after  two 
years'  absence.  During  the  past  year  he  has  served  as  professor  of  the 
Greek  Language  and  Literature  in  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  Athens,  and  has  published  two  papers  on  Athenian  topo- 
graphy. One  of  these,  on  the  IlcXapyucov  (the  fortifications  of  the 
Acropolis)  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  was  published  at  Athens  in  the  '£^17- 
fji^U  *Apx<»*o^^>y*f^ ;  the  other,  on  the  *Owur06Sofio^  (the  treasury  of 
the  Acropolis)  was  read  before  the  American  Philolo^cal  Association  at 
Williamstown  in  July.     The  Department  was  further  represented  at  the 
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WiUiamstown  meeting  by  papers  from  Professors  Allen  and  Wright  and 
Drs.  Bates  and  Mather ;  and  Professor  Wright  was  elected  president  of 
the  association.  Professor  White  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
German  Imperial  Archaeological  Institute  and  of  the  Greek  Archaeolo- 
gical Society.  — The  Directors  of  the  Seminary  for  this  year  are  Pro- 
fessors Groodwin  and  Allen.  Two  new  half-courses  appear  in  tiie 
Announcement,  both  intended  especially  for  graduates,  on  Disputed 
Questions  in  Athenian  Topography,  by  Professor  White,  and  a  course 
of  private  reading  in  some  department  of  Greek  literature,  to  be  car- 
ried  on  by  a  class  of  graduate  students  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Goodwin.  With  these  exceptions  the  programme  exhibits  only 
the  changes  that  are  usually  made  from  year  to  year.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  plans  of  the  Department  were  well  advanced  when 
Professor  Lane's  resignation  was  announced,  no  material  changes  in 
consequence  of  it  were  attempted  in  the  Latin  courses  for  the  present 
year.  Richard  C.  Manning,  '88,  who  has  spent  the  past  two  years  in 
study  abroad  as  Rogers  Fellow,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  Latin. 
Professor  Wright  is  absent  on  leave,  and  will  spend  the  year  in  Phila- 
delphia. —  Three  members  of  the  Seminary  were  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  Ph.  D.  at  Commencement:  Messrs.  F.  K  Ball,  '90;  C.  B.  Gulick, 
'90 ;  and  M.  W.  Mather,  '90.  Dr.  Ball  has  been  elected  professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Drs.  Gulick  and  Mather 
will  continue  their  studies  abroad,  the  former  as  Rogers  Fellow.  —  The 
fifth  volume  of  the  << Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology"  is  in 
press. 

C.  L.  Smithy  '63. 

EDUCATION  AND  TBACHINa. 

There  are,  this  year,  44  students,  about  half  of  them  graduates,  regis- 
tered in  the  courses  in  Education  and  Teaching.  At  this  time  last  year 
there  were  24  students  in  these  courses.  The  most  notable  increase  has 
been  made  in  the  course  in  Organization  and  Management  of  public 
schools  and  academies,  in  which  there  are  15  students  f  and  in  the  course 
in  Educational  Theory,  in  which  there  are  14  students.  The  course  in  the 
History  of  Education  has  made  no  gain.  The  number  of  men  taking  the 
Pedagogical  Seminary  is  8.  As  was  the  case  last  year,  all  of  the  men 
taking  this  seminary  work  are  graduates,  most  of  them  having  more  than 
one  academic  degree.  Three  of  them  are  principals  of  high  schools,  and 
one  a  superintendent  of  schools  of  this  vicinity ;  one  is  a  pi*incipal  of  a 
Boston  grammar  school,  and  the  others  are  or  have  been  teachers  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  work  of  the  Seminary  for  this  year  deals  with 
questions  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  education  that  have  been 
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raised  daring  the  last  year  in  the  discussion  of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten,  and  especially  with  questions  pertaining  to  the  eorrelaHan 
of  studies,  and  educational  values. 

The  new  Department  of  Science  for  Teachers  in  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School  begins  with  eight  students,  most  of  them  graduates  of  normal 
schools.  Several  of  these  men  are  abo  teachers  of  experience.  This 
course  was  established  to  combine  a  college  training  in  science  with  a  pro- 
fessional training  not  hitherto  obtainable  at  any  institution  of  like  grade 
in  this  country.  This  first  year  of  the  establishment  of  the  department 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  time  has  come  when  such  opportunities  are 
welcomed,  not  only  by  students  who  are  preparing  themselves  to  teach 
science  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  but  abo  by  ambitious  teach- 
ers already  in  service  who  desire  to  increase  their  efficiency  through 
broader  scholarship  and  a  more  extended  professional  training. 

Paul  H.  Ranus. 

FnrE  ABTS. 

Professor  Norton  has  resumed  his  duties  after  a  year  of  absence,  and 
his  large  class  in  Roman  and  Mediaeval  Art  is  for  the  present  obliged  to 
meet  in  Sanders  Theatre.  —  The  Department  still  lacks  the  means  of 
proper  lecture  illustrations ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  Fogg 
Musem  is  completed  suitable  arrangements  for  such  illustrations  may  be 
afforded  in  the  large  lecture  hall.  A  custodian  of  the  collection  of  pho- 
tographs and  other  objects  is  urgently  needed  to  catalogue  and  arrange 
for  use  new  acquisitions,  and  to  make  the  collection  readily  accessible  to 
students.  At  present  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  material  already  ac- 
quired available  for  individual  study.  For  some  time  Mrs.  C  M.  Lane 
had  charge  of  the  photographs,  and  was  present  at  the  rooms  in  Sever 
Hall  two  afternoons  in  each  week.  But  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Department  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  continue  the  nominal  com- 
pensation for  this  service,  which  was  largely  a  gratuitous  labor  of  love  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Lane.  —  The  Fine  Arts  Department  has  been  strength- 
ened by  the  establishment  of  the  new  Department  of  Architecture ;  and, 
while  the  respective  aims  are  different,  —  those  of  the  Fine  Arts  Depart^ 
ment  being  primarily  theoretical  and  historical,  and  those  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Architecture  technical,  —  the  natural  alliance  between  the  two 
cannot  fail  to  add  vigor  and  efficiency  to  both.  —  Mr.  Martin  Mower  has 
been  reappointed  as  assistant  instructor  in  Drawing,  and  his  constant 
presence  in  the  drawing-room  has  added  much  to  l^e  efficiency  of  the 
instruction  in  Fine  Arts  1,  a  course  in  which  a  large  amount  of  drawing 
•is  required. 

Charles  H.  Moore* 
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FRENCH. 

The  academic  year  has  opened  as  auspiciously  as  osoal  in  the  Depart* 
ment.  Fourteen  courses  are  heing  given,  and  the  number  of  men  en- 
rolled in  them  is  1,248 ;  of  these,  36  only  take  French  as  prescribed  work, 
leaving  a  total  of  1^12  elective  choices.  This  number  exceeds,  of  course, 
the  number  of  individual  students,  owing  to  ihe  fact  that  some  are  taking 
two  courses  in  the  Department ;  not  more  than  150  men  do  so,  however, 
so  that  the  total  number  of  individuals  in  the  various  courses  amounts  to 
over  lylOO.  French  16,  a  course  in  reading  and  translation  of  historical 
prose,  shows  a  large  increase  over  last  year ;  French  14  has  increased 
fifty  per  cent.  The  division  of  la,  the  difficult  course  in  composition 
and  reading,  into  two  parallel  courses,  la  and  lo,  has  so  far  proved 
beneficial,  enabling  smaller  and  more  manageable  sections  to  be  made. 
The  courses  in  conversation  and  composition  have  developed.  Professor 
BGcher's  course  on  16th  century  literature  is  larger  than  in  any  previous 
year,  and  his  new  course  on  Moli^re,  for  graduates  and  advanced  seniors, 
has  at  once  drawn  excellent  students.  —  Two  new  instructors  have  been 
appointed :  Mr.  Irving  Babbitt,  who  studied  in  Paris  after  graduation, 
and  then  in  EEarvard.  He  had  charge  last  year  of  the  Romance  Depart- 
ment in  Williams  College.  He  has  French  A  this  year.  Mr.  A.  M.  La 
Mesl^e,  of  France,  has  also  entered  the  Department.  His  work  lies 
mainly  in  the  courses  in  conversation  and  composition  directed  by  Mr. 
Brun.  —  The  Department  has  continued  the  plan,  tried  last  year,  of  pub- 
lishing a  list  of  tutors  approved  by  its  officers.  The  Faculty  having,  last 
year,  voted  its  disapproval  of  *^  seminars  "  and  other  cramming  methods, 
the  approval  of  the  Department  is  made  contingent  on  the  observance  by 
tutors  of  the  spirit  of  ihe  Faculty  vote.  —  The  Library  of  the  Depart- 
ment has  received  a  further  gift  from  the  Cercle  Fran^ais,  and  an  addi- 
tional large  donation  from  Howard  C.  Smith,  '93,  New  York  city,  whose 
interest  in  the  Department  is  unflagging.  It  is  mainly  to  his  successive 
gifts  and  to  the  gift  from  D.  H.  Morris,  '96,  that  the  recent  enlargement 
of  the  Library  is  due.  —  The  Cercle  Fran^ais  is  abo  very  prosperous. 
Many  new  members  have  joined,  the  meetings  are  largely  attended,  and 
the  lectures  given  are  all  on  interesting  subjects.  The  Cercle  will  give 
its  annual  dramatic  performance  at  Christmas,  Moli^re,  as  usual,  being 
the  author  selected.  The  play  this  year  will  be  ^^Les  Fourberies  de 
Scapin,"  which  is  to  be  all  the  more  interesting  on  account  of  the  piece 
on  which  it  is  founded,  Terence's  "  Phormio,"  having  been  performed 
last  spring  by  the  students  in  the  Classical  Department  Moli^re's  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is,  of  course,  more  vivacious,  and  with  the  more 
modem  tone  of  the  French  comedy,  and  the  fact  that  the  language  is 
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more  generally  nndentood  than  Latin,  the  performance  of  '*  Les  Fonr- 
beriee  "  is  likely  to  prove  soccessfoL 

F.  C  de  Sumiehrast. 

GEBMAK. 

Daring  the  absence  of  Professor  Francke,  who  is  taking  his  sabbatical 
year,  some  of  his  courses  (9, 11,  19,  and  20c)  are  omitted ;  the  remain- 
ing ones  are  conducted  by  other  members  of  the  Department  Professor 
Yon  Jagemann  gave  up  la  to  take  charge  of  4;  Professor  Schilling 
exchanged  his  two  sections  of  A  for  la  and  5 ;  and  Dr.  Poll  g^ve  up  his 
work  in  ^  to  conduct  F  and  a  new  half-course  (10)  in  '^  German  litera- 
ture from  the  Beformation  to  the  Classic  Period."  Course  A  is  now 
given  by  Mr.  Nichols,  Dr.  Bierwirth,  and  Mr.  Calkins ;  course  6  was 
omitted  to  allow  Mr.  Nichols  more  time  for  his  work  in  ^.  In  view  of 
the  omission  of  Professor  Kittredge's  courses  (13,  Icelandic,  and  16, 
Grermanic  Mythology,  which  are  given  in  alternate  years  only),  and  of 
Germanic  Philology  19,  Professor  von  Jagemann  decided  to  offer  course 
17  (History  of  the  Grerman  Language  since  A.  d.  1100),  which  was  to 
have  been  bracketed  this  year.  Dr.  Robinson  found,  last  June,  that  the 
pressure  of  his  duties  as  Curator  of  the  Herbarium  would  not  permit  him 
any  longer  to  conduct  lo  (German  Prose,  Subjects  in  Natural  Science) ; 
his  resignation  caused  much  regret.  The  vacancy  was  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Coar,  who  was  connected  with  the  Depart* 
ment,  as  an  instructor,  in  1892-93.  —  A  comparison  of  the  present  enrol- 
ment in  the  German  courses  (1,022  students,  half-courses  beginning  in 
the  second  half-year  not  being  included)  with  that  of  October,  1893  (927 
students),  shows  that  the  rate  at  which  the  Grerman  classes  have  in  recent 
years  been  growing,  remains  undiminished.  The  prescribed  course  A 
has  26  students  more  than  last  year;  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
increase  (69,  or  nearly  three  fourths)  falls  to  the  share  of  the  elective 
courses.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  year's  growth  is  that  the 
largest  gains  have  been  made  by  courses  which  require  a  great  deal  of 
toilsome  composition  work,  while  at  the  same  time  the  only  course  in 
which  there  is  no  composition  at  all  (leaving  out  of  account  Ic,  a  purely 
technical  course)  has  suffered  a  heavy  loss. 

H.  K.  Schilling. 

HISTOBY. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  History  opens  under  the  depression  of 
severe  loss.  With  the  death  of  Dr.  Freeman  Snow,  '73,  instructor  in 
International  Law,  which  occurred  Sept  12,  1894,  the  Department 
loses  a  man  whose  modesty  had  always  kept  him  somewhat  in  the  back- 
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ground  of  academic  life,  but  whose  sound  scholarship  and  sterling  integ- 
rity of  character  had  never  iajled  to  impress  those  who  came  into  near 
relations  with  him.  He  was  just  coming  into  the  larger  recognition 
outside  the  limits  of  the  University,  to  which  he  was  justly  entitled,  when 
he  was  suddenly  taken  from  us  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers.  The 
near  approach  of  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  made  it  impossible 
to  procure  a  substitute  for  Dr.  Snow,  and  it  has  been  found  necessaiy  to 
omit  all  of  his  work  excepting  the  course  on  the  Elements  of  International 
Law  and  the  History  of  Diplomacy,  which  will  be  given  this  year  by  Mr. 
E.  L.  Conant,  '84.  The  course  will  be  so  modified  that  the  instruction 
in  Diplomacy  will  be  limited  to  American  diplomatic  history.  Mr. 
Conant  gives  up  temporarily  his  purpose  of  offering  instruction  in  the 
law  of  municipal  corporations,  etc.  (Government  18). — The  loss  of  Mr. 
George  Bendelari,  who  quits  academic  life  to  take  up  joumalisticVork 
in  New  York  city,  leaves  the  Department  without  the  means  of  offering 
any  instruction  whatever  in  Ancient  History.  Excepting  what  little 
teaching  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  is  offered  as  a  secondary  topic  by 
the  Classical  Department,  none  of  which  is  accepted  as  work  in  history, 
the  University  is  now  in  the  almost  incredible  position  of  leaving  the 
history  of  perhaps  the  two  most  important  chapters  of  human  experience 
in  total  neglect  The  retirement  of  Mr.  Bendelari  brings  to  an  end,  for 
the  time  at  least,  the  first  attempt  made  at  this  Universily,  I  believe 
in  this  country,  to  teach  scientifically  the  group  of  sciences  known  to 
historians  as  the  '^  Sciences  Auxiliary  to  History,"  and  including  Palaeo- 
graphy, Chronology,  Numismatics,  Diplomatics,  etc.  If  this  attempt  is 
to  be  renewed  with  our  present  equipment,  it  can  be  done  only  by  giving 
up  some  portion  of  our  present  none  too  ample  programme.  —  llie  large 
elementary  course  on  Mediaeval  and  Modem  History,  which  has  been 
conducted  successfully  by  F^f essor  Channing  for  the  past  seven  years, 
has  now,  at  his  urgent  request,  been  assumed  by  the  Department  as  a 
whole.  The  immediate  supervision  of  all  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Archibald  C.  Coolidge,  '87,  who  will  give  about  one  third  of  the 
lectures,  the  remainder  being  divided  among  several  other  members  of 
the  Department  Professor  Channing  assumes  charge  of  the  course  in 
English  and  Continental  History  during  the  seventeenth  and  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  (History  11).  Professor  Hart  has  returned 
from  Europe  and  resumes  his  former  instruction  without  change  of 
announcement  Dr.  Coolidge  announces  a  new  half-course  in  the  history 
of  Northern  and  Eastern  Europe  from  1453  to  1795.  The  process  of 
rotation  in  Professor  Emerton's  courses  brings  the  history  of  the  Refor- 
mation again  upon  the  programme.  The  half-course  on  the  mediaeval 
period  given  during  the  past  three  years  has  not  proved  satisfactory,  and 
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is  withdrawn.  The  same  period  will  probably  take  its  turn  as  a  fall 
course  in  a  fr.ture  year.  —  The  instruction  in  the  history  of  geographical 
discoveries  in  Nordi  America  and  its  cartographical  relations  given  last 
year  by  Dr.  Justin  Winsor,  '63,  is  withdrawn  for  the  current  year.  — 
The  Department  has  been  awarded  for  the  current  year  one  traveling 
fellowship,  held  by  A.  S.  Hershey,  a  student  of  l^;al  history,  and  a  resi- 
dent Morgan  fellowship,  held  by  S.  B.  Harding,  A.  B.,  Indiana  Univer. 
sitj}  1890 ;  A.  M.,  Harvard,  1894,  a  student  of  American  institutions. 

E.  ISmertany  71. 

ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  AND  BOMANCB  PHILOLOGY. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  work  in  these  departments  in  1893-94 
was  the  use  of  the  newly  established  Library  of  Romance  Languages  in 
Sever  16,  designed  for  advanced  students  in  Italian,  Spanish,  Romance 
Philology,  and  Comparative  Literature.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  about 
200  volumes  were  available  for  use,  mostly  obtained  by  gift,  especially 
from  Professor  Nash  and  other  instructors,  Mr.  C.  H.  Grandgent,  '83, 
and  Dr.  H.  P.  Quincy,  '62  (in  the  name  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Edmund 
Quincy,  s  '56),  and  by  transfer  of  duplicates  from  Gore  Hall.  Some 
books  were  loaned  for  a  time  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Koch,  '93,  and  by  Mr. 
Grandgent,  the  latter  furnishing  in  this  way,  besides  other  books,  copies 
of  some  of  the  most  important  philological  periodicals  for  recent  years. 
Complete  sets  of  these  are  much  desired  for  students'  use.  If  the  num- 
bers of  useful  books  of  reference  m  this  library  can  be  considerably  in- 
creased, the  resulting  greater  facility  of  their  use  will  doubtless  make  our 
advanced  courses  more  attractive  and  more  profitable.  —  For  the  current 
year  the  work  in  Italian  and  Spanish  has  been  rearranged.  Professor 
Norton  returns  to  Italian  4,  which  was  given  last  year  by  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Marsh.  The  other  changes  were  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Professor  Nash,  which  necessitated  a  redistribution  of  the  work  in  the 
courses  previously  offered  by  him.  Italian  3  is  now  given  by  Professor 
Sheldon,  and  the  statement  of  the  course  has  been  somewhat  changed. 
Spanish  1  a  is  differently  stated,  so  as  to  allow  the  inclusion  of  such  read- 
ing as  was  formerly  done  in  Spanish  2,  and  is  given  by  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Marsh.  Spanish  2  now  deals  with  the  literature  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  formerly  treated  in  Spanish  3,  and  is  in  charge  of  Dr. 
Marcou,  while  the  new  Spanish  3,  which  is  not  offered  this  year,  is  to 
be  devoted  to  the  early  Spanish  language  and  literature,  and  is  to  be 
given  by  Professor  Sheldon.  —  The  number  of  students  taking  Italian 
courses  last  year  was  68,  this  year  it  is  about  75 ;  the  number  taking 
Spanish  last  year  was  a  little  under  90,  this  year  it  is  a  little  over  100.  — 
In  Romance  Philology  were  given  last  year,  course  2  (Phonetics,  3  men). 
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course  3  (Old  French,  13  men),  course  4  (Provencal,  1  man),  course  6 
(Low  Latin,  1  man),  course  7  (the  French  element  in  English,  1  man), 
course  20  (advanced  study  and  research,  1  man).  It  was  not  intended 
that  courses  2,  5,  and  7  should  be  given  every  year,  and  this  year  all 
three  are  bracketed.  But  the  great  importance  of  phonetics  for  students 
of  language  may  soon  cause  it  to  be  offered  eveiy  year.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain as  yet  that  regular  work  in  course  20  will  be  done  this  year.  Course 
3  now  has  11  students,  and  course  4,  given  as  last  year  by  Dr.  Marcou, 
has  3.  Course  6,  which  deals  with  Old  French  dialects,  with  special 
reference  to  the  French  spoken  in  England  after  the  Norman  Conquest, 
is  this  year  taken  by  one  man.  Most  of  the  students  in  these  courses  are 
in  the  Graduate  School  (last  year,  15  out  of  17,  thb  year,  10  out  of  12, 
no  man  being  counted  more  than  once).  Most  of  those  who  take  Old 
French  do  so  on  account  of  its  relations  with  English. 

E.  S.  Sheldon,  72. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  graduate  students  in  this  Department 
is  more  marked  this  year  than  ever  before.  All  of  the  lecture  courses 
offered  by  the  Department  are  being  given.  The  first  course  in  the 
theory  of  functions  has  an  enrolment  of  fifteen  students.  Of  the  three 
research  courses  offered,  two  have  been  called  for.  —  The  Department 
library  and  reading-room  in  Sever  Hall  is  still  sorely  in  need  of  funds. 
Its  value  in  rendering  new  and  important  works  easily  accessible  to 
advanced  students  has  already  been  emphasized  in  the  Magazine.  It  is 
hoped  that  its  efficiency  will  not  long  be  impaired  by  lack  of  financial 
support 

W.  F.  Osgood,  '86. 

MILITABT  SCIENCE. 

In  1888  a  biQ  was  passed  by  Congress  authorizmg  the  President  to 
detail  to  colleges  fulfilling  certain  conditions,  50  officers  of  the  army 
and  10  of  the  navy.  The  demand  for  military  instruction  has  grown 
steadily,  and  twice  the  law  has  been  modified,  each  time  increasing  the 
numbed  of  officers  available  for  this  duty.  Last  November  the  number 
was  increased  to  110.  Last  year  military  instruction  was  given  at  95 
colleges  to  over  13,000  students.  —  The  instruction  given  is  of  two 
classes:  1st,  practical,  consisting  of  such  drills  as  it  may  be  practicable 
to  give,  and  2d,  theoretical,  varying  from  ^simple  recitations  in  the  army 
drill  regulations  to  courses  of  lectures,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  in  the 
military  science.  The  present  course,  though  covering  both  of  these 
classes,  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  combination  of  them,  since  those  students 
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that  attend  the  lectures  need  not  necessarily  attend  the  drills,  and  vice 
versa.  We  are  to  have  three  drills  per  week  in  the  Gymnasiomy  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  from  3.30  to  4.30.  The  students 
have  abeady  selected  a  uniform,  the  same  as  the  undress  uniform  of  the 
West  Point  Cadets.  —  The  theoretical  course  will  cover  the  subjects  em- 
braced under  the  general  heading.  Military  Science.  Thus  we  begin 
with  army  organization  and  discuss  the  formation  of  armies ;  the  various 
systems  of  recruiting;  voluntary  enlistment,  conscription,  draft,  and 
bounty  systems,  by  which  the  raw  material  for  armies  is  collected  pre- 
paratory to  being  put  into  shape ;  then  examine  the  more  noted  modem 
armies ;  then  look  at  our  own  system  and  the  precautions  adopted  by 
the  framers  of  our  Constitution  (in  establishing  our  militia)  to  avoid  a 
centralized  military  power  and  yet  at  the  same  time  keep  up  the  neces- 
sary military  strength.  Under  army  administration,  is  discussed  the 
furnishing  of  food,  clothes,  arms,  pay,  and  supplies  in  general,  and  the 
transportation  of  armies.  Under  tactics  we  examine  the  most  approved 
modem  methods  of  combat,  first  for  smaller  bodies,  then  for  larger 
bodies  and  combinations  of  the  three  arms ;  then  arrangements  of  troops 
on  the  march  and  in  camp  to  prevent  surprise,  to  protect  an  advance  or 
a  retreat,  to  guard  trains  of  provisions,  convoys  of  prisoners,  etc.  Under 
strategy  are  considered  the  larger  features  of  campaigns,  objective  points, 
lines  of  communications,  plans  of  campaign,  etc.,  all  copiously  illustrated 
by  many  historical  references.  Under  engineering  we  consider  roads, 
bridges,  fortifications,  to  be  attacked  or  to  be  defended.  Under  ord- 
nance and  gunnery  are  described  the  best  modem  weapons,  small  and 
large,  torpedoes,  dynamite  guns,  explosives,  etc  We  conclude  with  a 
glimpse  of  military  law,  martial  law,  and  the  law  of  war,  treating  espe- 
cially the  relations  between  the  civil  and  the  military  under  such  circum- 
stances as  would  arise  during  strikes  or  riots. 

Wirt  Robinsony  1st  Lieut,  4th  Artillery. 

THE  SOIENTJLFIC  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
BOTANIC  6ABDEN  AND  BOTANICAL  MUSEUM. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  many  years  to  place  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  a  large  number  of  palms,  tree  ferns,  and  other  exotics  under 
the  shade  of  the  maple  and  magnolia  grove  near  the  comer  of  Grarden 
and  Linn»an  streets.  This  group,  during  the  present  summer,  was 
larger  than  heretofore,  and  more  effectively  arranged,  so  that  it  gave  the 
visitors  a  distinct  idea  of  tropical  vegetation.  Near  by  was  a  large 
cluster  illustrating  Australian  vegetation.  In  this,  the  myrtles  and  euca- 
lyptus formed  the  most  striking  feature.    Not  far  away  there  was  a 
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large  collection  of  desert  plants,  so  that  the  Tisitor  could  with  a  sweep  of 
the  eye  take  in  the  plants  of  a  jangle  and  a  desert.  —  The  decorative 
plants,  which  have  always  been  made  a  prominent  element  in  the  display 
at  the  garden,  were  more  than  usually  attractive.  All  the  plants,  even 
those  which  were  only  of  decorative  interest,  were  distinctly  labeled. 
The  legibility  of  the  labels  was  a  matter  of  conmion  remark.  They 
were  written  under  the  direction  of  the  head  gardener  and  the  nomen- 
dator,  by  a  Russian  gardener,  whose  handwriting  is  almost  like  copper- 
plate. Owing  to  the  cordial  relations  which  exist  between  the  Herba- 
rium and  the  Botanic  Grarden,  the  greatest  accuracy  was  secured  for  all 
specific  and  generic  names.  —  An  enumeration  of  the  plants  now  under 
cultivation  showed  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  species  cultivated 
are  distinctly  American.  The  endeavor  has  been  made  to  give  to  one 
portion  of  the  garden  a  very  full  representation  of  the  plants  of  eastern 
North  America.  This  has  proved  one  of  the  most  instructive  exhibits.  — 
At  the  Botanical  Museum  new  cases  have  been  constructed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  economic  specimens.  Considerably  more  than  half  of  all  our 
specimens  are  now  labeled  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
easily  and  quickly  accessible.  From  these  collections,  representatives 
will  be  taken  which  are  to  be  placed  in  the  new  exhibition  cases  now  in 
process  of  construction  on  the  third  floor.  —  Considerable  additions  have 
been  made  during  the  past  year  to  the  Ware  collection  of  Blaschka  glass 
models.  Four  cases  now  remain  unopened,  but  the  models  which  they 
contain  will  soon  be  put  in  place.  —  Among  the  more  interesting  addi- 
tions to  the  economic  collection  on  exhibition,  should  be  mentioned  the 
series  illustrating  the  substances  from  which  beverages  are  prepared, 
notably  the  Kolanut,  which  has  attained  such  prominence  of  late  in 
France. 

O.  L.  GoodaU,  m  '63. 

BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

Ten  students  are  attending  lectures  at  the  Bussey  Institution.  A  year 
ago  at  this  time  (Oct.  15)  there  were  nine,  though  several  men  joined 
the  School  later,  and  the  list  comprised  16  names  before  the  Christmas 
recess.  As  was  the  case  last  year,  several  of  the  present  class  are 
studying  to  be  landscape  gardeners,  and  are  appropriately  enrolled  at  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  as  students  of  Architecture,  although  they 
come  to  the  Bussey  at  stated  hours  for  instruction  in  Horticulture. 

F.  H.  Storerj  s  '55. 

THE  HEBBABIXTM. 

During  the  past  summer  the  Herbarium  staff  has  devoted  more  time 
than  usual  to  field-work,  and  as  a  result  considerable  colleotiong  have 
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been  secured.  Mr.  Pringle,  the  regular  collector  of  the  Herbarium  and 
Botanical  Museum,  with  two  assistants,  has  been  in  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  and 
has  met  with  excellent  success,  collecting  more  than  300  of  the  rarer 
species  in  quantities  of  60  specimens  eadu  He  has  had  a  very  conven- 
ient base  of  operations  at  the  home  of  the  Bev.  L.  C  Smith,  a  mission- 
ary at  Oaxaca,  who  has  not  only  been  exceedingly  kind  and  hospitable, 
but,  being  familiar  with  the  neighboring  country,  has  done  much  to 
facilitate  Mr.  Pringle's  woik.  The  region  is  very  wild,  and  the  Indians, 
who  are  much  more  ignorant  and  suspicious  than  in  Central  Mexico, 
where  Mr.  Fringle  has  hitherto  collected,  have  caused  much  difficulty 
and  apprehension  by  forbidding  any  exploration  of  the  mountainous 
regions,  which  happen  to  be  botanically  the  most  interesting.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Pringle  has  succeeded,  with  the  protection  of  the  local  police, 
in  gaining  access  to  many  of  these  regions,  and  in  securing  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  largest  and  richest  collection  he  has  ever  made  in  one 
summer.  Only  a  portion  of  his  plants  have  as  yet  been  received,  but 
these  show  a  very  good  percentage  of  new  and  interesting  species. 

In  July  and  August,  the  writer,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hermann 
Schrenk,  made  a  six  weeks'  collecting  trip  to  Newfoundland.  This 
island  has  received  much  less  thorough  botanical  exploration  than  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Canada,  or  even  than  Labrador  and  Greenland.  Not 
being  in  the  Dominion,  it  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  the  thorough  and 
carefully  directed  Canadian  Natural  History  Survey,  by  which  most 
other  parts  of  British  America  have  been  traversed.  The  island  is 
settled  only  on  or  very  near  the  coast,  the  interior,  although  considerably 
larger  than  New  Brunswick,  being  entirely  uninhabited.  Newfoundland 
has  been  visited  by  several  botanists,  both  professional  and  amateur,  but 
none  have  made  any  exploration  of  the  interior  except  a  Scotchman 
named  Cormack,  who,  in  1822,  with  an  Indian  guide,  crossed  the  island 
at  its  broadest  part,  picking  up  specimens  of  the  most  striking  plants. 
Several  creditable,  although  limited,  lists  of  plants  to  be  found  near  the 
coast,  have  been  published  by  local  and  visiting  botanists,  but  the  island 
is  still  a  very  interesting  and  repaying  field. 

The  writer  and  Mr.  Schrenk  reached  St  John's  on  the  30th  of  July, 
and  spent  some  days  collecting  in  the  neighboring  country,  securing  even 
there  a  number  of  plants  not  hitherto  credited  to  Newfoundland,  and 
three  not  known  to  grow  in  America.  Very  fortunately  for  the  com- 
plete success  of  the  expedition,  the  railway,  which  is  being  built  across 
the  island  under  government  patronage,  had  already  been  completed 
about  250  miles  up  the  east  coast,  and  some  40  miles  into  the  interior. 
Through  much  kindness  upon  the  part  of  the  contractors,  Messrs.  W.  D. 
and  H.  D.  Beid,  our  party  waa  taken  to  the  headquarters  of  construction 
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at  the  conflaence  of  the  Exploits  Riyer  and  Badger  Brook,  and  there 
hospitably  entertained  daring  a  hasty  exploration  of  this  botanically 
uninvestigated  region.  Although  the  Exploits  Valley  is  more  than  200 
miles  north  of  St.  John's,  it  showed  a  richer  and  more  advanced  vege- 
tation, indicative  of  a  deeper  soil  and  milder  climate.  The  rest  of  the 
time  which  could  be  spent  on  the  island  was  distributed  among  Whit- 
bourne,  Holyrood,  Flacentia,  and  Salmonier,  on  the  peninsula  of  Avalon. 
The  weather,  which  in  Newfoundland  is  usually  so  damp  and  foggy  aa  to 
make  the  drying  of  specimens  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  proved 
this  summer  less  of  an  obstacle  than  had  been  anticipated.  The  entire 
collection  made  on  the  island  numbers  more  than  seven  thousand  speci- 
mens of  flowering  plants  and  vascular  cryptogams.  A  number  of  Thal- 
lophytes  were  also  incidentally  collected.  The  greater  part  of  this 
extensive  material  has  already  been  identified  and  provided  with  labels. 
The  numerous  duplicates  will  be  distributed  in  about  twenty  sets  to  the 
chief  herbaria  of  America  and  Europe. 

During  the  summer  Mr.  Femald  made  some  farther  exploration  of 
northern  Maine,  again  securing  a  number  of  plants  which  considerably 
extend  the  range  of  the  species  represented.  The  last  important  collec- 
tion received  at  the  Herbarium  for  identification  is  that  of  the  Peary 
Auxiliary  Expedition,  which,  in  charge  of  Henry  6.  Bryant,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  reached  a  very  high  latitude.  The  collection  is  important 
as  coming  in  great  part  from  North  Lincoln  and  Ellsmere  Land,  where 
almost  no  collecting  has  ever  been  done.  Through  Dr.  Groodale  the 
Herbarium  has  recently  received  the  sum  of  $2,500,  a  very  timely  and 
generous  contribution  of  an  anonymous  friend  of  the  Botanical  Depart- 
ment. The  gift  has  been,  as  suggested  by  the  donor,  in  part  used  to 
secure  and  complete  for  the  Herbarium  Library  sets  of  several  botani- 
cal journals  and  proceedings  of  learned  societies,  which  are  of  much 
importance  in  botanical  research. 

B.  L,  Robinson^  '87. 

JEFSmtSON  PHTSICAIi  LABORATOBY. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  in  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory, 
during  the  past  year,  to  the  subject  of  periodic  currents  of  electricity. 
The  subject  of  rapidly  alternating  currents  is  becoming  very  important 
in  the  subject  of  Physics ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  embrace  the  subjects 
of  Light,  Heat,  and  Electricity.  The  graduate  student  who  is  anxious 
to  make  as  exhaustive  a  study  of  Electricity  as  modem  science  permits, 
may  well  deem  it  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  university  he 
selects  to  work  in  should  afford  him  ample  means  to  study  periodic  cur* 
rents  of  eleotoioity.    Mr.  St  John,  a  graduate  student  of  this  Univer- 
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sity,  now  holding  the  lyndall  Scholarship,  writes  me  thus  from  Bonn : 
'^  I  stopped  at  Bonn  to  see  the  Physical  Laboratory,  and  was,  of  conrse, 
particnlarly  interested  in  Hertz's  apparatus.  One  thing  is  certain :  the 
Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  is  better  fitted  to  carry  on  Hertz's  work 
than  the  laboratory  at  Bonn  is.  I  saw  his  oscillators,  resonators,  mir- 
rors, etc.  His  last  work  stands  unfinished  as  he  left  it"  Hertz's  work 
on  Periodic  Corrents  was  epoch-making,  and  Grermany  loses  this  year  by 
his  sndden  death  its  most  brilliant  investigator.  —  Mr.  St.  John's  paper 
on  Wave  Lengths  of  Electricity,  which  he  completed  in  the  Jefferson 
Physical  Laboratory  last  July,  is  the  leading  article  in  the  London 
Philosophical  Magazine  for  November.  —  The  new  developments  in 
Electricity  require  constant  changes  and  improvements  in  laboratory 
methods.  Investigations  which  might  be  considered  extremely  theo- 
retical a  year  ago  will  contribute  this  year  instrumental  means  for  the 
practical  study  of  the  quantities  which  are  dealt  with  in  the  subjects  of 
lighting,  heating,  transmission  of  power  and  of  speech  by  electricity. 

John  Trowbridge^  a  '65. 

THE  OBSERVATOBT. 

The  Photometric  Catalogues, 
In  volume  134  of  the  Astronomische  Nachrichten^  Mr.  S.  C.  Chandler, 
formerly  an  assistant  at  the  Harvard  Observatory,  pointed  out  certain 
errors  in  the  Photometric  Catalogues  prepared  and  issued  by  the  Ob- 
servatory. A  few  weeks  later,  in  voL  135  of  the  Astronomische  Nachr 
richteny  Prof.  E.  C.  Pickering,  the  Director  of  the  Observatory,  re- 
plied to  Mr.  Chandler.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Graduates^  Magazine  to  print  in  full  the  documents  in  this  controversy, 
but  they  have  become  too  voluminous  for  the  space  at  command,  and 
they  deal  largely  with  scientific  technicalities  intelligible  mainly  to  as- 
tronomers. He  presents,  therefore,  the  following  bibliography,  prepared 
by  Mr.  John  Ritchie,  Jr.,  of  the  Science  Observer,  which  will  enable  any 
one  who  wishes  to  follow  the  discussion:  Astronomische  Nachrichteny 
vol.  134,  Mr.  Chandler's  allegations;  Boston  Transcript,  March  17, 
"  Harvard  Observatory  Arraigned,"  Mar.  20,  reply  by  Professor  Pick- 
ering ;  N.  Y.  Nation,  Mar.  22,  note ;  Boston  CommonweaUh,  Mar.  24, 
**  Harvard  Observatory  Annals,"  and  "  Photometry  at  Harvard ; "  Bos- 
ton Times,  Mar.  26,  "  Photometric  Work  at  Harvard ; "  N.  Y.  Nation, 
Mar.  29,  "The  Harvard  Observatory's  Photometry;"  Boston  Times, 
Apr.  1,  "  The  Methods  of  the  Harvard  Observatory ; "  Boston  Commartr 
wealth,  June  9, 16,  23,  "  The  Harvard  Observatory  Photometric  Cata- 
logues" (the  issue  of  June  9  reprints  Professor  Pickering's  statement 
from  the  Astronomische  Nachrichten,  vol.  135) ;  Boston  Post,  June  24, 
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"  Here 's  a  Mess ; "  Boston  Transcript,  June  28,  letter  from  Mr.  Chan- 
dler, June  30,  letter  from  Dr.  B.  A.  Groald ;  Boston  JoumcUy  July  1, 
"Twinkles;"  Publication  of  Astron.  Soc.  of  the  Pacific,  Criticisms  by 
P^f.  E.  S.  Holden,  partially  printed  in  the  Boston  ComnumtveaUh, 
July  7,  and  the  Boston  Transcript,  July  9;  Boston  CommanweaUh, 
Aug.  18,  "Dr.  Grould  and  the  Harvard  Observatory  Photographic 
Work; "  Sept.  8,  Criticisms  of  Mliller  and  Eempf,  of  the  Potsdam  Ob- 
servatory, on  the  "  Harvard  Photometric  Catalogues." 

Uditar. 

FBABODY  MUSEUM. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  present  college  year  the  coarse  of  instruc- 
tion in  General  Anthropology,  with  special  reference  to  American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  was  opened  for  the  first  time  to  such  under- 
graduates as  were  specially  permitted  to  take  the  course.  One  graduate 
and  four  undergraduates  are  taking  the  regular  course  of  nine  hours  a 
week;  and  one  senior  and  one  graduate  are  attending  the  lectures  as 
extra  to  their  other  work.  This  shows  that  the  opportunity  offered  in 
this  department  is  appreciated.  The  first  half  of  the  year  will  be  given 
to  archaeology,  and  the  last  half  to  ethnology  and  physical  anthropology. 
—  The  first  Ph.  D.  degree  given  to  a  graduate  student  in  this  department 
was  conferred  upon  Greorge  A.  Dorsey,  in  June,  1894,  on  his  completion 
of  a  three  years'  graduate  course.  Mr.  Dorsey  will  remain  in  the  Pear 
body  Museum  as  assistant  in  instruction  and  museum  work.  —  A  propo- 
sition has  been  made  to  change  the  title  of  the  department  from 
"  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  "  to  Anthropology,  in  order  bet- 
ter to  indicate  the  character  of  the  work,  and  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  now  generally  accepted  term  including  the  several  branches  of 
archaeology,  ethnology,  physical  anthropology,  and  their  numerous  sub- 
divisions. This  would  give  to  the  department  the  scope  it  should  have, 
particularly  as  comparative  archaeology,  ethnology,  and  somatology  must 
be  studied  if  any  advance  is  to  be  made  in  that  portion  of  the  subject 
pertaining  to  America.  —  It  is  pleasant  to  note,  from  time  to  time,  the 
evidences  of  interest  taken  in  the  Museum  by  graduates  of  the  Univer- 
sity; and  in  this  connection  special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  con- 
tinued aid  given  by  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  '73,  not  only  in  the  way  of 
pecuniary  assistance  for  field  work,  but  also  by  gift  of  an  important 
collection  made  by  him  in  the  mounds  of  Florida.  —  A  large  collection  of 
archaeological  specimens  belonging  to  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Rindge,  '79,  — 
another  graduate,  — has  been  received  in  the  Museum  and  temporarily 
displayed  in  one  of  the  new  rooms.  This  collection  comprises  many 
beautiful  specimens  of  native  handiwork  from  North  America  and  from 
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several  oiher  coantrles,  and  a  most  remarkable  lot  of  large  obsidian 
implements  and  numerous  other  objects  from  the  Klamath  country. 
With  the  true  scientific  spirit,  Mr.  Rindge  has  consented  to  have  his 
collection  separated  and  arranged  according  to  the  system  of  the  Mu- 
seum, so  that  all  pertaining  to  one  locality  or  tribe  shall  be  brought 
together  for  study.  —  Referring  to  an  article  on  ''  Harvard  Explorers  in 
Central  America "  in  the  June  number  of  the  Magaziney  I  am  obliged 
to  state  that  the  Peabody  Museum  Honduras  Expedition  for  the  year 
1894-95  is  not  yet  a  certainty.  The  expense  of  this  work  is  so  great 
that  ten  or  twelve  thousand  doUars  must  be  in  hand  before  it  is  advis- 
able to  send  a  fully  equipped  expedition  to  Honduras.  Not  half  of  the 
amount  has  been  subscribed  at  the  present  time;  but  in  the  hope  of 
securing  the  additional  funds  required,  and  in  order  to  be  prepared  to 
send  a  party  into  the  field  early  this  winter,  all  preliminary  arrange- 
ments are  being  made.  Mr.  George  Byron  Grordon,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  expedition  for  1892-93,  and  took  charge  of  the  work  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Owens,  has  been  appointed  Chief  of  the  Expedition  for  1894-95. 
Mr.  Gordon  is  now  on  his  way  to  Tegucigalpa  to  make  certain  arrange- 
ments with  the  President  of  Honduras  in  relation  to  carrying  out  die 
conditions  of  the  edict  of  the  Government  of  Honduras. 

F.  W.  FtOnam^ 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 
DENTAL  SCHOOL. 

The  year  opens  more  prosperously  than  was  anticipated,  and  it  has 
proved  that  the  enlargement  of  accommodations  and  general  improve- 
ments were  undertaken  none  too  soon.  The  work  was  essentially  com- 
pleted and  the  building  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  SchooL  The  new 
arrangement  makes  an  assistant  demonstrator  necessary;  Dr.  N.  P. 
Wyllie  will  fill  this  position  and  have  charge  of  the  extracting  and  anaes- 
thetics. There  are  at  present  eighty-four  students  registered,  twenty-one 
more  than  last  year.  At  this  rate  of  increase  our  present  accommoda- 
tions would  be  totally  inadequate  almost  before  a  new  building  could  be 
provided,  even  if  the  money  to  build  it  were  already  at  hand. 

Thomas  FiUebroumj  d  '69. 

DIVIMITV    SCHOOL. 

The  Divinity  School  opens  with  40  students  as  against  47  at  this  time 
last  year,  and  as  given  in  the  Catalogtie.  These  numbers  are  not 
large  compared  with  the  attendance  in  other  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity, or  in  some  Theological  Seminaries  that  have  a  strong  denomina- 
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tional  backing ;  bat  they  ebow  a  gratifying  increase,  being  considerably 
larger  than  any  that  the  School  has  before  reached.  The  increase  in 
nambers  has  been  quite  regular  for  the  last  few  years,  the  school  resting 
for  three  years  at  or  near  a  certain  %ure,  and  then  taking  an  advanced 
position  for  three  years  more.  The  Junior  class  numbers  thirteen^  and 
there  are  thirteen  Resident  Graduates. 

Professor  Toy  will  be  absent  this  year.  Professor  Moore  of  Andoyer 
will  take  some  of  his  work,  coming  to  Cambridge  two  days  in  the  week 
for  this  purpose.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  Andoyer  Seminary 
has  been  drawn  upon.  For  some  years  Professor  Churchill  has  come 
one  day  in  the  week  to  g^ye  instruction  in  Elocution,  while  two  or  three 
years  ago  Professor  Tucker,  now  President  of  Dartmouth  College,  gaye 
here  a  course  of  lectures,  on  the  "  Work  of  the  Ministry." 

This  year  we  have  drawn  also  from  schools  beyond  the  sea.  We  haye 
enjoyed  a  short  visit  from  Professor  Ramsay  of  Aberdeen,  who  has  just 
given  two  lectures  on  the  Apostle  Paul  and  the  book  of  Acts ;  and  are 
now  enjoying  a  longer  visit  from  Professor  Carpenter  of  Manchester 
College,  Oxford,  who  is  giving  a  course  of  lectures  on  '<  The  History  of 
Ideas  of  a  Future  life."  Both  these  courses  have  filled  Divinity  Chapel 
with  interested  audiences. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  inner  life  of  the  School  gaining  greater  inter- 
est for  the  students  as  their  numbers  increase.  The  last  Junior  class 
formed  a  class  organization  which  is,  I  believe,  something  new  among^ 
us,  and  its  example  will  probably  be  followed  by  other  classes. 

This  year  the  older  students  gave  a  reception  to  the  new-comers,  which 
was  designed  to  promote  acquaintance,  and  to  make  those  who  had  come 
as  strangers  feel  at  home  in  their  new  surroundings.  This  will  probably 
give  rise  to  a  series  of  monthly  meetings,  to  be  held,  in  part,  at  least,  for 
social  purposes. 

As  I  have  no  great  eyents  to  chronicle,  perhaps  another  minor  inci- 
dent may  be  added.  Till  within  some  twenty  or  twenly-fiye  years  each 
Senior  class  appointed  a  historian,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  school 
year  from  the  students'  point  of  view.  One  year,  however,  the  record  of 
the  historian  was  for  some  reason  objectionable  to  the  Faculty,  which 
confiscated  the  volume  containing  these  chronicles,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
custom.  This  was  done,  it  may  be  added,  against  the  protest  of  the 
present  writer,  who  then  occupied  an  enviable  position,  which  he  has 
since  lost,  that  of  being  the  youngest  member  of  the  Faculty.  Last  year 
the  book  containing  these  histories  was  unearthed  by  the  Librarian*  The 
Faculty  found  it  interesting,  and  measures  were  taken  to  obtain  a  report 
from  some  member  of  every  class  that  has  left  since  the  custom  was 
interrupted ;  and  the  students  will  be  enoonraged  to  resume  the  praotiee. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  overestimate  the  interest  of  snch  a  history  of  the  School 
as  seen  from  the  inside,  an  interest  that  will  become  greater  with  the 
passing  years.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  interference  of  the  Facolly 
will  not  lessen  the  freedom  and  natmralness  of  the  entries,  which  were, 
before,  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  students. 

One  great  improyement  I  find  as  I  take  up  my  work  after  a  year's  ab- 
sence ;  that  is  the  existence  of  a  School  Secretary,  and  of  a  very  efficient 
one.  This  change  not  only  relieres  the  Dean  from  duties  sometimes 
burdensome  and  littie  to  his  taste ;  what  is  much  more  important,  it  intro- 
duces great  system  into  matters  where  this  is  important ;  while  the  Sec- 
retary, who  is  also  the  librarian,  is  always  within  reach  of  the  students 
and  others  who  may  wish  for  information  or  help. 

As  the  undenominational  position  of  the  School  has  been  a  matter  of 
some  discussion,  it  may  be  added  that  at  least  eight  religious  denomi- 
nations are  represented  this  year  among  its  students. 

C.  C.  Everett,  t  '59. 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

The  number  of  law  students  in  the  Catalogue  for  1892-93  was  394, 
—  up  to  that  time  the  highest  number  in  the  history  of  the  SchooL  Last 
year,  for  the  first  time,  an  admission  examination  was  required  even  of 
those  who  wished  to  enter  the  School  only  as  special  students.  In  con. 
sequence  of  this  rule,  the  total  attendance  dropped  to  363,  there  being 
but  22  special  students  as  against  71  in  the  preceding  year.  This  year 
there  are  only  13  special  students ;  but  the  total  registration  up  to  Oct. 
29  is  397.  There  is  an  advance,  also,  in  the  quality  of  the  member- 
ship. Of  those  now  in  the  School,  315,  or  nearly  four  fifths,  are  college 
graduates.  Of  the  275  graduates  in  the  School  in  1893-94, 130  received 
their  degree  at  Harvard ;  and  140  at  53  other  colleges.  This  year  149 
graduates  are  from  Harvard,  and  166  from  70  other  colleges,  of  which 
the  following  are  represented  by  three  or  more  graduates :  Yale,  19 ; 
Amherst,  16;  Brown,  11;  Dartmouth,  8;  Williams,  8;  California,  7; 
Princeton,  5 ;  Bates,  4 ;  Holy  Cross,  3 ;  University  of  Iowa,  3 ;  Leland 
Stanford,  Jr.,  3 ;  University  of  'Virginia,  3 ;  Wesleyan,  3. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  School  in  the  last  two 
years:  — 

1892-88.  1893-94.  1894-96. 

First  year  class 135  140  168 

Second  year  class 119  124  135 

Third  year  class 69  67  81 

Special  students 71  22  13 

Total 394  363  397 

Percentage  of  college  graduates     70  77  79 

Colleges  represented     ....    45  54  71 
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The  unprecedented  figures  of  tliis  year  are  peculiarly  gratifying  as 
lending  additional  distinction  to  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  administrar 
tion  of  our  honored  Dean,  Professor  Langdell. 

James  Barr  Ames,  '68. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Last  year  for  the  first  time  the  examinations  at  the  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital were  thrown  open  to  men  from  other  schools,  Johns  Hopkins  gradu- 
ates being  specially  invited.  Though  a  number  of  men  from  other  medical 
schools  appHed,  the  places  were  all  filled  by  graduates  from  the  Harvard 
Medical  School.  —  The  last  class  that  graduated  was  the  last  that  could 
do  so  under  the  old  three  years'  course,  consequently  the  number  of  men 
who  will  receive  degrees  Uiis  year  vrill  be  very  small,  composed  of  those 
who  are  in  the  hospitals  and  those  taking  a  regular  four  years'  course, 
about  50  men  in  all.  —  The  importance  and  popularity  of  Bacteriology 
can  well  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  of  the  present  Fourth  Class  about  40 
have  elected  this  study.  Indeed,  the  rapid  development  of  this  branch  is 
little  short  of  marvelous.  Less  than  ten  years  ago  a  few  lectures  were 
offered  to  those  who  cared  to  hear  them.  For  the  last  two  years  there 
has  been  a  course  of  lectures  with  practical  laboratory  work  required  of 
the  first-year  men.  In  addition  to  this,  two  courses  are  open  to  the 
members  of  the  Fourth  Class  —  a  one-hour  elective,  or  one  half  the 
year's  work  may  be  spent  upon  this  subject,  the  candidate  for  the  degree 
presenting  a  thesis  which  represents  original  work  done,  and  counting  as 
five  hours  of  examination.  The  Bacteriolo^cal  Laboratory  exerts  a 
great  influence  outside  of  the  Medical  School  itself.  Dr.  McCoUom's 
work  upon  diphtheria  has  proved  conclusively  to  the  practitioners  of 
medicine  in  Boston  and  vicinity  that  it  is  in  many  instances  impossible  io 
make  a  diagnosis  of  diphtheria  without  the  assistance  of  a  bacteriological 
examination  of  the  throat.  The  interest  stimulated  by  the  examination 
of  about  500  suspected  cases  of  diphtheria,  together  with  the  work  of 
Dr.  John  L.  Morse  at  the  City  Hospital,  and  a  very  able  series  of  investi- 
gations regarding  the  nature  and  action  of  the  Klebs-Loffler  bacillus  of 
diphtheria,  by  Dr.  Wright  of  the  Pathological  Department,  have  led  the 
Boston  Board  of  Health  to  issue  an  order  that  all  suspected  cases  of 
sore  throat  shall  have  a  bacteriological  diagnosis  and  that  no  case  shall 
be  discharged  as  cured  until  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  patient 
no  longer  has  the  micro-organisms  causing  diphtheria  present  in  his 
throat  Dr.  McCollom  has  been  detailed  to  do  this  work  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  Laboratory.  —  During  the  past 
year  Mr.  W.  A.  Eaula,  an  artist  of  great  talent  and  facility,  has  been 
present  almost  daily  at  the  School  preparing  illustrations  for  Dr.  J.  C. 
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Warren's  '^  Surgical  Pathology."  Mr.  Eanla  has  also  painted  with  great 
accQracy  many  pathological  specimens,  thus  preserying  them  for  teaching 
purposes.  At  present  he  is  at  work  upon  a  series  of  charts  of  surgical 
subjects,  supplementing  those  given  to  the  School  by  the  late  Henry  J. 
Bigelow. — The  Anatomical  Department  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
the  body  of  the  great  chimpanzee  '^  Gumbo,"  said  to  have  been  a  gorilla, 
and  an  unusual  opportunity  is  thus  g^ven  to  make  extensive  studies  in 
comparative  anatomy.  —  Books  are  in  preparation  by  several  of  the 
professors,  and  if  the  high  standard  set  by  Professor  Minot  in  his  ''  Em- 
bryology "  is  maintained,  they  cannot  but  increase  the  influence  of  the 
Medical  School 

A.  K.  Stonej  '83. 

VETEBIKABT  SCHOOL. 

The  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  has  entered  upon  its  thirteenth 
year  with  a  satisfactory  increase  in  its  number  of  students ;  the  entire 
number  in  the  School  now  being  sixty.  During  the  past  year  an  As- 
sociation of  the  Veterinary  Faculties  of  North  America  has  been  formed, 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  raising  the  standard  of  the  entrance  exami- 
nation to  the  veterinary  schools ;  and  of  instituting,  as .  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, the  three  years'  graded  course  of  study  in  place  of  the  ungraded 
course  of  two  years,  which  had  been  the  only  one  in  existence,  in  this 
country,  up  to  the  time  when  the  three  years'  course  was  established  in 
Harvard  University.  Ten  out  of  the  fifteen  American  schools  have 
become  members  of  the  Association ;  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the 
higher  education  of  veterinarians  is  at  last  recognized  as  a  necessity  for 
the  future.  Witii  the  increasing  prosperity  of  our  School  there  comes  a 
certain  amount  of  embarrassment  The  Faculty  are  at  their  wits'  end  to 
know  how  properly  to  provide  for  and  teach  the  students  coming  to  us. 
The  one  lecture-room,  although  large  enough  at  present,  is  so  constantly 
in  demand  that  it  is  far  from  easy  to  arrange  for  the  various  lectures 
that  must  be  given  in  it ;  and  there  is  but  one  laboratory  in  the  building, 
that  for  Practical  Anatomy.  All  other  laboratory  instruction  is  given  at 
the  Medical  School ;  and  the  Veterinary  School  has  always  been  depend- 
ent upon  the  kindness  of  the  Medical  Faculty  for  the  greater  part  of 
this  instruction,  as  well  as  for  dass  instruction  in  Physiology,  Chemis- 
try, etc.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  veterinaiy  students,  as  well  as 
a  similar  increase  at  the  Medical  School,  makes  it  extremely  probable 
that  the  Veterinary  School  will  be  unable  to  avail  of  this  hospitality  much 
longer.  If  the  time  does  come  at  which  the  Medical  Faculty  feel  that 
they  must  decline  to  entertain  the  veterinary  students  further,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  School  will  be  an  exceedingly  embarrassing  one.     It  does  not 
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seem  fittiog  that  a  School  which  has  ahready  done  so  much  to  advance  its 
science,  and  which  has  sach  a  nsef  al  field  before  it,  should  be  compelled 
to  close  its  doors,  or  restrict  its  work,  because  it  cannot  take  care  of  the 
•tadents  who  come  to  it  in  increasing  numbers. 

Charles  P.  Lyman,  Dean. 


THE  SCHOOLS  EXAMINATION  BOARD. 
Three  schools  were  examined  under  the  direction  of  the  Schools  Ex- 
amination Board,  during  the  academic  year  1893-94.  Two  of  these 
schools,  —  the  Newton  High  School,  Newtonyille,  Mass.,  and  the  Clinton 
(Mass.)  High  School  —  are  public  high  schools,  and  the  third  school  was 
a  large  endowed  academy.  Mount  Hermon  School,  at  Mount  Hermon,  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  Massachusetts.  Seventeen  examiners  were  re- 
quired for  this  work.  All  of  the  examiners  except  one  were  professors  or 
instructors  of  Harvard  University.  The  excepted  examiner  is  a  member 
of  the  Schools  Examination  Board.  Several  inquiries  from  New  York, 
Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania  have  been  addressed  to  the  Board  con- 
cerning its  organization  and  work.  In  Connecticut  an  effort  was  made 
last  year  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  Schools  Examination  Board 
similar  to  the  Harvard  Board,  by  a  State  association  of  high  school  teach- 
ers, but  thus  far  without  success. 

Faul  H.  Hanu9. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

UNSIGNED  BOOK  &BVISW8. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Qraduatei  Magazine : 

I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Harvard  Graduates' 
Magazine  Association  to  a  matter  in  regard  to  the  Magazine  which  I 
have  several  times  heard  commented  on  and  unfavorably  criticised  by 
men  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  journal,  as  well  as  anxious 
for  fairness  and  justice  in  all  that  concerns  Harvard  College  and  Harvard 
graduates.  I  refer  to  the  present  practice  of  allowing  criticisms  of  books 
by  Harvard  graduates  to  be  published  unsigned.  In  no  other  depart- 
ment of  the  Magazine^  I  notice,  can  positive  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  the  work  done  by  Harvard  men  be  freely  expressed  anony- 
mously. In  American  literary  journals,  of  course,  it  is  not  the  usual 
practice  to  sign  critical  articles;  but  our  magazine  is  intended,  as  I 
understand  it,  primarily,  to  give  information  about  College  matters  and 
work  done  by  Harvard  men.  To  set  a  positive  value  on  the  literary, 
artistic^  political,  or  commercial  work  of  graduates  is  perhaps  out  of 
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place  in  such  a  periodical.  If  it  be  in  place,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
judgment  should  stand  distinctly  as  that  of  an  indiyidoal  and  not  as  the 
anthorized  or  semi-official  judgment  of  the  College  or  University  itself,  or 
of  the  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine  Association.     Very  truly  yours, 

6.  R.  Cabpenteb,  '86. 
Ck>LUMBiA  CoLLBOB,  Nbw  Yobk  GmT,  Sept  28,  1894. 

[The  Editor  is  glad  of  the  opportunity  which  the  publication  of  Profes- 
sor Carpenter's  letter  affords  for  stating  that  the  department  of  Book 
Reviews  was  established  last  year  by  the  direction  of  the  Council  of  the 
Graduates'  Magazine  Association.  The  members  of  the  Council  were 
unanimous  in  thinking  that  the  Magazine  could  not  fulfil  its  purpose  if 
it  failed  to  notice  the  publications  of  Harvard  men,  as  it  is  through  their 
publications  that  the  alumni  directly  influence  the  thought  of  the  time. 
The  Council  foresaw  that  any  department  of  criticism  would  be  objected 
to  by  the  writers  of  some  of  the  books  criticised ;  but  it  felt  that  the 
advantages  would  far  outweigh  the  objections.  The  matter  of  anonjrmity 
has  been  left  to  the  preference  of  each  reviewer ;  but  as  the  reviews  have 
been  prepared  thus  far  by  seventeen  persons,  who  have  preferred  to 
remain  incognito^  it  is  evident  that  most  critics  recognize  the  fact  that 
anonymity  is  an  aid  to  impartiality.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  neither  the  Editor  nor  any  one  connected  with  the  Magazine  has 
any  cause  to  attack  or  defend  in  this  department.  The  Editor's  one 
effort  is  to  find  some  specialist  competent  to  pass  judgment  on  each  book 
that  comes,  and  he  has  thus  far  secured  the  cooperation  of  men  eminent 
in  their  chosen  field,  by  whom  any  writer  might  be  glad  to  have  his  work 
appraised.  So  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  reviews  not  only  have  the 
approval  of  the  great  majority  of  Harvard  men,  but  also  conomand, 
in  the  world  outside,  a  respect  corresponding  to  the  weight  of  their 
writers.  —  Editor,'] 

MOCK  TRIALS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Chaduates*  Magazine : 

'NLj  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  letter  at  the  head  of  page  98,  of 
your  number  for  September,  1894,  relating  to  <*  mock  trials."  A  trial 
which  might  be  classed  with  those  mentioned  occurred  May  23, 1871,  in 
the  old  recitation-room  in  Dane  HaJl,  then  used  for  the  Law  School 
lectures,  etc  The  parties  were  Grodfrey  Morse  and  others,  plaintiffs,  vs. 
Edward  O.  Wolcott,  defendant  The  action  was  in  contract,  and  grew 
out  of  an  actual  transaction.  Hon.  Nathaniel  Holmes,  then  a  professor 
in  the  Law  School,  presided ;  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  was  Austen  6.  Fox ; 
and  the  Sheriff  was  Archibald  M.  Howe.     The  counsel  were^  for  plain- 
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tiffs,  James  Barr  Ames  and  Hemy  W.  Putnam ;  for  defendant,  Greorge 
H.  Ball  and  Henry  A.  Harman.  The  jury  was  made  up  of  members  of 
the  Academic  Department.    Very  respectfully  yours, 

H.  A.  Haeman,  I  71. 
RuTLAiO),  Yt.,  Sept  14, 1894. 

"  A  NON-BECTARIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL  ;  "   WHY  NOT  ? 

To  tJie  Editor  of  the  Harvard  Graduated  Maga^dne : 

The  thoughtful  paper  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ellis,  in  the  Ma^aziney  for  De- 
cember, 1893,  is  the  expression,  I  feel  sure,  of  what  is  arising  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  best  men  who  have  accepted  with  enthusiasm  the  essence 
of  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  The  mental  atmosphere  of  the  religious  world 
is  rapidly  becoming  charged  with  the  idea  of  nonnsectarian  theological 
instruction,  so  that  its  actualization  seems  to  be  inevitable.  Harvard 
University  is  obviously  an  environment  peculiarly  fit  for  the  location  of 
such  a  school ;  Harvard's  character  and  traditions  are  exponents  of  just 
such  an  office  and  function  in  the  world  of  religious  thought  Immedi- 
ately ihe  question  arises,  Would  conservative  ecdesiasticism,  would  tradi- 
tional theology,  look  with  favor  upon  an  eclectic  plan  of  teaching  ?  At 
the  first,  probably  not,  but,  in  time,  candidates  for  the  ministry  could 
force  appointed  and  official  examiners  to  acknowledge  their  learning  and 
loyalty  touching  the  denomination  in  which  they  chose  to  exercise  minis- 
try. One  is  tempted  to  speculate  about  the  method  which  a  school  of 
this  non-sectarian  sort  would  use.  First,  it  would,  let  us  suppose,  teach 
comparative  religion  in  a  serious,  thorough,  and  sympathetic  way ;  next, 
theology  would  be  presented  in  the  historical  and  comparative  manner, 
with  a  complete  and  dispassionate  presentation  of  each  doctrine  as  it  was 
evolved  in  the  consciousness  of  Christendom.  Both  the  critical  and  con- 
structive side  of  theological  instruction  would  be  given  their  largest  and 
acutest  expression.  No  particular  doctrine  would  be  enforced  by  authority. 
If  traditional  theology  does  not  distrust  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  its  own 
positions,  if  liberal  Christianity  will  show  itself  inclusive  and  not  exclu- 
sive of  traditional  orthodoxy,  then  the  catholicity  of  temper  requisite  for 
the  inception  of  a  non-sectarian  school  of  theology  is  assured.  Some  day, 
inevitably,  the  idea  will  realize  itself.  The  principle  of  authority  in 
religious  belief  is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete,  and  we  are  beginning  to 
understand  that  the  power  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  lay  distinctively 
in  this,  that  He  never  appealed  to  authority.  If  an  idea  be  true,  it  stands 
in  no  need  of  an  authority  to  accredit  it ;  if  untrue,  then  no  amount  of 
authority  can  make  it  true,  and  it  is  a  crime  against  humanity  to  enforce 
it  by  any  authority  whatsoever.  Therefore,  in  such  a  school  as  is  pro- 
posed, the  principle  of  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  personal,  will  have  to 
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be  excluded.  The  sooner  we  arrive  at  this  principle  of  teaching  theology 
the  better  for  the  moral  faith  of  the  world,  and  the  better,  I  believe,  for 
the  religion  of  Jesus. 

I  presume  that  I  am  right  in  saying  that  now  and  for  some  years  past 
by  far  the  larger  majority  of  students  in  Harvard  are  Liberal  Christians 
(Unitarians)  and  Episcopalians.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School  and  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  unite  after  some 
fashion  ?  Surely  some  basis  of  union,  not  involving  any  abandonment  of 
integrity,  or  of  earnest  convictions,  could  be  found,  —  also  some  arrange- 
ment that  would  not  make  void  their  several  endowments.  At  the  pres- 
ent the  students  of  one  school  may  by  courtesy  attend  special  instructions 
in  the  other.  Thus  a  beginning  has  already  been  made  for  a  non-sectap 
rian  theological  schooL  There  need  be  little  apprehension  about  endow- 
ments for  the  support  of  an  institution  of  this  sort.  Hundreds  of  wealthy 
laymen  would  gladly  contribute  to  just  such  a  schooL 

The  most  powerful  factor  in  the  religious  thought  of  the  day  is  that  of 
corporate  Christianity^  which  includes  '^  applied  Christianity,"  "  institu- 
tional Christianity,"  "  Christian  socialism,"  and  the  ''  organic  unity  of 
Christendom,"  and  is  more  than  they  alL 

In  no  school  of  theology,  so  well  as  in  one  that  is  non-sectarian,  can  be 
taught  those  broad  laws  of  economics,  of  sociology,  of  historical  religion, 
and  of  fundamental  psychology,  upon  which  alone  the  newer  religious 
teaching  can  be  safely  founded.  That  deeper  penetration  into  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus,  which  results  in  ethical  religion,  not  to  the  rejection  of 
speculative  theology,  but  to  the  perception  that  theology  is  only  a  means 
to  an  end,  that  profounder  understanding  of  the  social  doctrine  of  Jesus, 
and  of  .the  practical  issue  of  Theistic  belief,  must,  I  think,  in  a  school  of 
the  character  suggested  find  conditions  of  inculcation  such  as  could  not 
obtain  in  any  narrower  scheme  of  theological  training. 

Every  way  the  idea  of  a  non-sectarian  theological  school  seems  to  be  a 
valuable  and  fruitful  thought  It  suggests,  also,  a  road  out  of  our  inter- 
necine sectarianism,  a  combination  of  means  and  men  concentrated  upon 
the  greatest  problem  that  has  ever  distracted  the  human  race,  the  problem 
of  religion.  It  means  the  possibility  of  a  rational  and  fearless  view  of 
the  highest  ideals  of  humanity,  and  sound  instruction  in  the  practical 
application  of  the  Theistic,  the  Christian  religion. 

Charles  Jamea  Woodj*76. 

Lock  Haven,  Pa. 
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ATHLETICS. 


Baseball  is  the  most  nnoertain  fac- 
tor this  year  in  Harvard's  athletic  out- 
look. There  was  little  to  encourage 
or  discourage  in  the  candidates  who 
came  out  to  practice  in  early  October. 
Of  course,  Captain  Whittemore  had  a 
chance  to  look  over  the  brand  new 
material  brought  in  by  '98.  Among 
the  many  candidates  who  appeared, 
there  were  few  who  can  come  up  to 
the  'Varsity  standard. 

The  men  practiced  batting  and  lit- 
tle was  done  in  fielding.  Of  last  year's 
nine,  O'Malley  and  Scannell,  the 
catchers,  A.  Highlands,  C.  Paine,  and 
Ames,  pitchers,  are  all  eligible  and 
available.  Dickinson,  the  first  base- 
man, Wiggin,  pitcher  and  outfielder, 
are  both  in  the  Law  School,  and  a 
question  exists  as  to  their  eligibility. 
As  regulars  or  substitutes,  it  is  said, 
they  have  played  four  years.  Bacon 
of  the  Scientific  School  is  a  promising 
man.  Burgess,  right  fielder  on  the 
Andover  nine,  and  Haskell,  the  Exe- 
ter shortstop,  may  get  a  chance  in 
the  permanent  squad.  The  spring  will 
bring  out  all  candidates,  and  in  the 
old  material  there  will  be  such  men 
as  Wrenn,  Winslow,  Beale,  Garrison, 
R.  Paine,  Stevenson,  and  Hayes,  all 
of  whom  have  the  advantage  of  col- 
lege baseball  experience  over  the  '98 
aspirants.  The  men  will  go  into  the 
cage  in  the  Carey  Building  after  the 
Christmas  vacation.  The  professional 
coach  will  instruct  the  pitchers,  but 
the  batting  and  fielding  practice  can- 
not come  until  later.  ^Die  batteries 
will  have  the  most  training  until 
spring.  Fourteen  men  will  go  to  the 
training  table  about  April  1. 

TOL.  m.  —  NO.  10.        17 


footbaU. 

Before  the  Magazine  is  published, 
the  most  important  and  final  contests 
in  football  will  have  been  played,  and 
every  spectator  will  forthwith  adjudge 
himself  competent  to  criticise  indi- 
vidual and  team  play.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  writer  merely  to  record  the 
facts  regarding  the  conscientious  work 
of  the  football  squad  and  tireless 
coaches  all  through  the  fall  weeks. 

On  Oct.  29,  Capt.  £mmons  ordered 
the  following  men  to  the  training 
table  of  the  first  eleven  at  Bucknell's 
on  Mt.  Auburn  St. :  £mmons,  Hal- 
lowell,  Manahan,  Mackie,  F.  Shaw,  J. 
N.  Shaw,  Waters,  Gould,  A.  Brewer, 
Wrenn,  C.  Brewer,  Wrightington, 
Gonterman,  Hamlen,  Fairchild,  and 
C.  Winslow.  Of  these,  Emmons, 
Manahan,  Mackie,  Waters,  C.  Brewer, 
and  Wrightington  played  in  last  year's 
Yale  game,  while  A.  Brewer  and 
Gonterman  played  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania game.  It  gave  to  those  who 
had  followed  the  coaching  and  prac- 
tice the  first  idea  of  the  probable 
makeup  of  the  Eleven  in  the  big  games. 
The  squad  that  went  to  the  15  Bow 
St.  training  table  included  Moulton, 
Whittemore,  Wheeler,  Brown,  Mur^ 
chie,  Doucette,  Stedman,  Teele,  Hart- 
well,  Beale,  Foster,  and  Hayes. 

Training  was  begun  last  July  at 
Newcastle.  Some  of  the  backs,  ex- 
cepting Wrenn,  went  to  Emmons's 
home  at  Falmouth  later,  and  active 
training  was  started  at  Cambridge, 
Sept.  17.  Mr.  Lathrop's  system  of 
training  —  light  work  increasing  in 
amount  each  week,  tempered  accord- 
ing to  the  man  —  proved  agreeable 
and  effective.    It  Mraa  the  idea  also, 
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to  lay  off  a  man  when  he  appeared  leg ;  and  three  second  eleven  men  fell 
overtrained,  and  to  have  this  camula-  victims  to  the  siege  of  accident.  Yet, 
tive  training,  so  to  speak,  reach  its  through  it  all,  the  men  did  not  lose 
climax  on  Nov.  24.  Detail  work  was  heart,  and  the  coaches  and  Capt  £m- 
the  order  the  first  of  the  season  on  mons  never  for  one  moment  lessened 
Soldier's  Field  ;  the  men  lining  up  their  enthusiasm  and  encouragement, 
for  signal  work,  followed  hy  15  min-  Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  season's 
utes'  plaj  with  the  second  eleven,  work,  there  has  heen  no  opportunity 
Among  the  hacks  much  attention  was  for  the  critic  to  carp  at  Harvard  *'  in- 
paid  to  kicking  and  catching.     The  difference." 

coaches  included  Dr.  W.  A.  Brooks,  The  scores  of  games  up  to  Nov.  1 

Jr.,  Chairman;  Lorin  F.  Deland,  J.  6.  follow.    With  the  exception  of  that 

Lathrop,  Cranston,  J.  Sears,  Croshy,  with    Cornell,  played  at  Manhattan 

Mason,  Willard,  B.  Trafford,  and  the  Field,  New  York,  all  were  played  on 

medical  attendants,  Drs.  Conant  and  Soldier's  Field,  Cambridge. 

Porter.     Messrs.  Lewis  and  Deland  datb.        hastabd.           orohimt. 

were  in  constant  attendance.     Daily       5?*^^^'    ^ D^tmouth,      o 

,    -,       .^  ,    •^         October       3,     48 Exeter,  0 

conferences    were    held   after   play.       October      6,    46 Andorer,         o 

Secret  practice  was  begun  Oct.  31,       October    lo,     18 Brown,  4 

and  every  man  had  to  swear  not  to       ^^    J?»     " ?"T*^^'^'  S 

•;         ,       .  ..       mt       1  .  J.  .       *         October      17,      80 Amherst,  0 

tell  or  write  about  it.    The  chief  hunt       October    20,     32 WiUiwai,        o 

was  for  a  good  quarterback.    The  in-       October    27,    22 Cornell,         12 

terferenoe  was  weak  up  to  Nov.  1,       ^'''^^'.n     S n  tf"         « 

,.,      ^,       J  *       .  u        -Ai.    i.1.  November  10,     86 C.  A.  A.,  0 

while  the  defensive  work,  with  the 

exception  of  the  Cornell  game  in  New  From  the  candidates  for  the  Fresh- 
York,  had  been  excellent.  man  Eleven,  the  coaches  were  able  to 
The  spectators  seemed  to  take  choose  four  elevens.  Mr.  Lathrop's 
kindly  to  Soldier's  Field,  where  foot-  system  of  practice,  used  by  the  'Var- 
ball  matches  were  played  for  the  first  sity,  was  followed  by  the  Freshmen, 
time  this  fall.  To  the  old  graduate.  The  backs  were  trained  by  J.  Crane, 
it  would  indeed  appear  strange  to  see  '90.  On  Oct.  20,  the  '98  Eleven  de- 
crowds  wending  their  way  up  Boyls-  feated  the  St.  Mark's  School  Eleven  at 
ton  St.,  into  Harvard  Square.  All  the  Southboro,  10  to  6.  The  make-up  of 
match  games  were  well  attended,  but  the  '98  Eleven  was  then  :  Curtis,  r.  e.; 
in  the  practice  g^ames  the  hard-work-  Ames,  r.  t. ;  Woodward,  r.  g. ;  Hen- 
ing  players  did  not  receive  the  atten-  nen,  c. ;  Burrage,  1.  g. ;  Fuller,  1.  t. ; 
tion  and  recognition  due  them  from  Wadsworth,  1.  e. ;  Scott,  q.  b. ;  Cabot, 
the  undergraduates  and  resident  stu-  1.  h.  b. ;  Redpath,  r.  h.  b. ;  Rand,  f .  b. 
dents.  Seldom,  if  ever,  before  has  ill  The  Freshman  Eleven  was  coached 
luck  so  constantly  followed  a  Harvard  by  W.  C.  Forbes  and  W.  D.  Bancroft 
team.  Emmons  broke  a  tendon  in  The  Class  games  provoked  the  usual 
his  ankle  ;  Manahan  suffered  from  a  amount  of  rivalry  and  enthusiasm, 
wrenched  ankle  ;  Hallowell  sprung  a  The  Freshmen  were  captained  by  H. 
cartilage  on  his  rib  ;  Acton  dislocated  D.  Scott,  Sophomores  by  F.  M.  Weld, 
his  elbow  ;  A.  Brewer  injured  his  jaw;  Juniors  by  S.  V.  Mann,  and  the  Sen- 
Fairohild  wrenched  his  neck  ;  Dunlop  iors  by  C.  S.  Pierce.  In  the  earlier 
broke  his  collar-bone  ;  Gray  broke  his  games  of  the  series,  Oct.  30,  the  Fresh- 
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men  and  Sophomores  played  a  tie 
on  Soldier's  Field,  score  10  to  10. 
Oct.  31,  the  Seniors  defeated  the  Jun- 
iors, 12  to  0.  On  NoY.  1,  the  Freshmen 
won  from  the  Sophomores,  12  to  10. 

rOOTBALL  EXPKN8E8,  1893. 

The  athletic  manager,  F.  W.  Moore, 
'03,  kindly  furnishes  the  following  sum- 
mary of  f  oothall  expenses  last  year :  — 

Receipts :  Dartmouth,  8413.60 ;  Am- 
herst, a621.75  ;  Technology,  $181.50 ; 
Williams,  $475.17 ;  Dartmouth, 
$1,191.30 ;  Graduates,  $218.50 ; 
Brown,  $1,084.85 ;  Cornell,  $336.60  ; 
B.  A.  A.,  $1,246.00 ;  Yale,  $15,409.15; 
Penn.,  $7,005.59 ;  total  from  games, 
$28,184.01 ;  season  tickets,  $3,708.00 ; 
score  cards,  $200.00;  grand  total, 
$32,092.01. 

Expenses :  Dartmouth,  $184.50;  Am- 
herst, $150.50  ;  Technology,  $73.50 ; 
Williams,  $225.50 ;  Dartmouth, 
$202.50  ;  Graduates,  $27.50 ;  Brown, 
$101.50 ;  ComeU,  $726.14 ;  B.  A.  A., 
$182.50;  Yale,  $1,552.90;  Penn., 
$516.00;  2d  eleven,  $205.50;  travel- 
ing, $1,398.30 ;  outfits,  $2,458.43 ;  sun- 
dries, $1,500.84 ;  coaches,  $3,226.72  ; 
summer  practice,  $1,887.39 ;  old  debts, 
$589.56;  training  table,  $3,469.87; 
prizes,  $72.00  ;  total,  $18,754.65. 

These  amounts  are  subject  to  some 
changes,  such  as  receipts  from  mem- 
bers of  the  team  for  board,  etc.,  not 
yet  adjusted. 

The  most  important  event  of  the 
quarter  is  the  appointment  of  a  coach 
who  will  serve  three  years.  Last  sum- 
mer Captain  Fennessy  asked  Col.  W. 
A.  Bancroft,  '78,  to  be  coach,  but  Col. 
Bancroft  found  that  he  could  not  give 
np  a  considerable  part  of  his  time 
without  compensation,  and  the  Ath- 
letic Committee  have  voted  that  no 


paid  coaches  be  sanctioned.  An  in- 
formal canvass  of  the  'Varsity  oars- 
men who  rowed  between  1866  and 
1886  was  then  taken  and  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  R.  C.  Watson,  '69,  whom 
the  committee  unanimously  confirmed. 
Mr.  Watson's  conversance  with  Har- 
vard rowing  does  not  need  to  be  set 
forth  here.  Now  that  a  settled  system 
of  coaching  is  assured  for  three  years, 
the  obvious  duty  of  Harvard  men  is  to 
give  coach  and  crew  harmonious  sup- 
port. 

Although  football  has  almost  com- 
pletely engrossed  attention  during  the 
past  three  months,  the  advent  of  Mr. 
Watson  as  coach  of  the  'Varsity  crew 
added  a  new  interest  and  impetus  to 
the  work  of  the  old  men,  and  no  doubt 
induced  many  new  and  possibly  prom- 
ising candidates  to  appear  in  response 
to  the  call  of  Captain  Fennessy.  On 
Nov.  1,  the  men  in  the  'Varsity  boat 
were  rowing  in  the  following  order : 
Forbes,  bow  ;  Bullard,  2  ;  Townsend, 
3  ;  Fennessy,  4 ;  DufBeld,  5  ;  Sprague, 
6  ;  Lewis,  7 ;  Stevenson,  stroke.  R. 
H.  Stevenson  was  taken  off  the  foot- 
ball squad,  where  he  was  a  candidate 
for  position  of  halfback,  and  put  in 
the  boat.  A.  A.  Sprague,  who  rowed 
6  in  the  Freshman  crew,  which  he 
captained  at  New  London  last  June, 
was  tried  in  the  same  position  in  the 
'Varsity  boat.  He  is  a  promising  man. 
Bullard,  Townsend,  and  Fennessy 
rowed  in  the  'Varsity  boat  at  New 
London,  while  M.  S.  Duffield  rowed  5 
in  his  Freshman  boat,  for  which  posi- 
tion he  was  tried  this  fall. 

Mr.  Watson  began  active  work  with 
the  candidates  soon  after  his  appoint- 
ment, and  the  men  entered  into  their 
rigorous  and  vigorous  training  with 
an  enthusiasm  that  was  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  seen  the  disastrous 
races  of  the  past  three  yean. 
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Duriog  l*te  September  and  early 
Noyember  the  men  gathered  at  the 
boathonse  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Instead  of  rowing  in  pair 
oam,  as  was  the  system  last  year,  which 
did  not  prove  effective,  they  rowed  in 
the  boat  an  hoar,  covering  four  miles 
at  an  easy  pace,  coached  frequently 
by  Mr.  Watson  &om  the  coxswain's 
seat  The  older  men  were  drilled  in 
watermanship.  The  strict  discipline 
and  new  order  of  training  were  sur- 
prises to  the  old  crew  men,  but  were 
nevertheless  accepted  heartily.  If 
strength  and  power  are  what  the  Har- 
vard boat  needs,  it  seems  as  though 
material  could  be  found  among  the 
following  candidates  :  D.  D.  Cassidy, 
*d6 ;  Lombard  Williams,  '97  ;  W.  L. 
Webb,  L.  S. ;  A.  F.  Davis,  M. ;  T. 
Weston,  Jr.,  '95  ;  G.  H.  Watson,  '97  ; 
W.  H.  Phelps,  '97  ;  F.  C.  White,  '97 ; 
S.  Hollister,  '97  ;  L.  D.  Shepard,  '96  ; 
L.  J.  Ninde,  '96  ;  S.  H.  Foster,  3  L. ; 
F.  N.  Clapp,  '95 ;  J.  R.  Pierson,  L. 
S.  S. ;  A.  W.  Stevens,  '97  ;  R.  J. 
Ham,  '96  ;  G.  H.  Abbott,  '98  ;  W.  J. 
Luedke,  '97  ;  M.  B.  Fanning,  '95 ;  H. 
C.  de  V.  Comwell,  '97  ;  F.  K.  Keru 
nan,  '97  ;  S.  W.  Sleeper,  H.  G.  Whit- 
man, 1  L.  ;  L.  T.  HUdreth,  '96 ;  H.  J. 
Wilder,  '98  ;  C.  C.  Paine,  3  L. ;  J.  H. 
Pierce,  2  L.  ;  coxswains,  P.  Capron, 
'96  ;  P.  D.  Rust,  '98. 

Phelps,  Hollister,  F.  C.  White,  Corn- 
well,  and  Keman,  all  rowed  in  the 
'97  boat  at  New  London.  When  the 
weather  prevents  the  candidates  from 
rowing  on  the  river,  they  will  have  a 
chance  to  use  the  new  set  of  rowing 
weights  which  have  supplanted  those 
that  have  been  used  for  15  years. 
The  stationary  seats,  which  were  tried 
some  time,  taught  the  men  to  catch 
on  the  back  before  the  slide. 

It  will  be  no  easy  matter  for  Cap- 
tain Fennessy  to  choose  the  best  men 


for  the  Freshman  boat  out  of  the  70 
eager,  ambitious  candidates  who  pre- 
sented themselves  in  October.  They 
were  all  put  to  work  rowing  on  the 
stationary  seats  in  Hemenway  Gym- 
nasium. £arly  in  November  the  prun- 
ingK>ut  process  was  begun,  and  now 
that  the  football  season  is  over,  those 
of  the  eleven  who  wish  can  try  for 
the  crew.  Candidates  enough  to  make 
two  full  crews  will  be  retained,  and 
they  will  get  to  work  on  the  sliding 
seats  this  month  (December). 

The  fall  Class  Race  was  rowed  Oct 
24,  over  a  one  mile  course  between 
the  Harvard  Bridge  and  Longwood 
railroad  bridge.  '97  had  a  fairly  good 
crew,  making  a  pretty  race,  even  to 
the  finish  with  '96.  '97  won,  with  '96 
second,  and  '95  a  slow  third.  The 
makeup  follows  :  —  '97  :  Little,  bow 
Sleeper,  2 ;  Elder,  3 ;  White,  4 
Phelps,  5  ;  Williams,  6 ;  Keman,  7 
Comwell,  stroke.  '96 :  B.  Frotling- 
ham,  bow ;  R.  Wadsworth,  2  ;  Green- 
ough,  3  ;  Lyman,  4  ;  Barrett,  5  ;  Shea, 
6  ;  Forbes,  7  ;  Kales,  stroke.  '95 : 
£.  Brown,  bow  ;  Raymond,  2 ;  Pool, 
3 ;  Irving,  4 ;  Fairbank,  5  ;  Capen,  6; 
Smith,  7  ;  Ninde,  stroke. 

sum  dport0. 

The  fall  'Varsity  handicap  games 
were  held  on  a  cold  day,  in  a  drizzling 
rain.  There  were  plenty  of  contest- 
ants, but  the  weather  prevented  rec- 
ords being  made.  Owing  to  darkness, 
some  of  the  events  were  postponed. 
If  there  is  weakness  in  Harvard's 
Mott  Haven  Team  next  year,  it  is  apt 
to  show  itself  in  the  field  events.  In 
the  pole  vault,  Hoyt  actually  cleared 
10  ft.  His  nearest  competitor,  Em- 
mons, cleared  9  ft.,  10  in.,  which,  with 
his  handicap  of  9  in.,  made  his  re* 
eorded  vault  10  ft,  7  in.    Hoyt  unsuo- 
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oessfully  attempted  to  tie  this  and 
break  the  Harvard  record. 

The  Freshman  games  were  poor 
enough,  the  half  mile  run  alone  caus- 
ing any  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

Summary  'Varsity  Handicap  Grames, 

winner  and  record  :  — 

120  yd.  hurdle,  V.  Munroe,  171  aee. 

100  jd.  dMh*  F.  H.  Bigelow,  10^  see. 

2  m.  bicycle  nee,  W.  B.  Biinkerhoff,  6  mln., 

1  m.  walk,  J.  Stub,  7  min.,  52  seo. 

1  m.  nm,  F.  C.  Hinckley,  4  mln.,  62}  aeo. 
890  yd.  run,  R.  O.  Crowley,  2  mln.,  3  seo. 
440  yd.  nm,  J.  C.  Rise,  62}  seo. 

Throwing  16-poand  hunmer,  W.  D.  Henning, 
101  ft,  7  in. 

Putting  16-poand  ■hot,'lE.  H.  Clark,  88  ft, 
9fai. 

Bunning  high  Jomp,  J.  M.  Abbott,  6  ft.,  10}  in. 

Broad  Jump,  B.  H.  Clark,  21  ft,  6  in. 

220  yd.  bardie,  J.  L.  Bremer,  26]  aeo. 

220  yd.  dash,  F.  L.  Hardenbrodk,  23  see. 

Pole  Taolt,  A.  B.  Enunons,  with  handJoap,  10 
ft,7fai. 

Summary  Freshman  games  :  — 

220  yd.  bardie,  H.  U.  Adams,  29^  see. 
100  yd.  dash,  F.  H.  BIgelow,  lOJ  aeo. 

2  m.  bicycle  race,  D.  H.  Bradley,  6  min.,  20| 

MO. 

440  yd.  daah,  J.  B.  Crocker,  67|  aeo. 

1  m.  ran,  R.  T.  Prall,  6  min.,  11  seo. 

880  yd.  ran,  C.  H.  Williams,  2  min.,  7  aeo. 

220  yd.  dash,  F.  H.  Bigelow,  23}  see. 

Throwing  the  hammer,  W.  D.  Hemien,  85  ft, 
7fai. 

Patting  the  16-poand  shot,  O.  P.  Moroy,  Jr., 
88ft,lin. 

Bonnfaig  high  Jomp,  J.  W.  Edaon,  5  ft,  1  in. 

Ttmmiiij  broad  Jomp,  Y.  H.  Smith,  19  ft, 
41  to. 

Pole  TMtt,  W.  W.  Hoyt,  Oft,  8  in. 

When  Jarvis  Field  was  given  oyer 
to  the  Lawn  Tennis  Association  for 
courts,  interest  in  the  sport  was  re- 
▼iyed,  for,  though  Harvard  could  hoast 
of  haying  the  national  champion,  the 
interest  had  been  on  the  decline.  Dur- 
ing the  fine  weather,  late  into  the  fall, 
the  30  gravel  courts  were  in  almost 
constant  use  daily.  The  court  near 
the  Carey  Building  on  Holmes  Field 


is  still  preferred  by  experts.  There 
are  still  six  courts  on  Holmes  Field. 
Tennis  affords  the  only  means  of  ex- 
ercise for  many  men  who  cannot  give 
the  time  to,  nor  stand  the  strain  of, 
training  for  teams. 

At  New  Haven,  Oct.  2,  Harvard 
was  represented  at  the  Inter-Col- 
legiate Tournament  by  A.  Codman,  J. 
B.  Read^  A.  S.  Pier,  and  G.  L.  Wrenn, 
Jr.,  but  neither  single  nor  double 
honors  were  brought  back  to  Cam- 
bridge. At  the  local  college  tourna- 
ment begun  Oct  15,  it  was  refreshing 
to  note  the  three  score  of  entries.  In 
singles  G.  L.  Wrenn,  Jr.,  a  brother  of 
the  champion,  defeated  J.  B.  Read,  7- 
5,  e-8,  3-6,  e-1,  6-4.  In  the  final 
doubles  Pier  and  Wrenn  were  beaten 
by  Bead  and  J.  H.  Chase,  4-6,  6-3, 
4r^,  6-3, 6-2. 

Bnttn. 

The  Gun  Club  has  a  good  prospMt 
of  a  sharp  team  this  year.  Some  ex- 
oellent  material  turned  up  with  the 
Class  of  '98.  Regular  shoots  have 
been  held  twice  a  week,  besides  two  or 
three  practice  matches.  The  match 
with  Yale  was  arranged  for  Nov.  23, 
at  Hartford.  Older  members  of  the 
dub  have  noticed  that  whenever  the 
Gun  Club  has  won  the  Yale  shoot  be- 
fore the  game.  Harvard  has  lost  the 
football  match. 

A  series  of  hare  and  honnd  runs  has 
been  arranged  by  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, in  charge  of  J.  L.  Coolidge. 

J.  A.  Leighton,  who  was  instrumen- 
tal in  organizing  a  successful  class 
lacrosse  team  at  Cornell,  last  year,  has 
done  much  to  revive  interest  in  the 
game  at  Harvard.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  awaken  the  former  en- 
thusiasm and  to  join  the  forces  of 
graduate  and  undergraduate  players. 
James  B.  Noyee,  ['91]. 
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OFFICEES  OF  COLLEGE  OEGANIZATIONS. 


THE  HABVARD  ADVOCATE. 

Board  of  fiditois :  P^es.»  C.  M. 
Flandiao,  '95  ;  sec,  J.  A.  Gade,  *96  ; 
H.  H.  Chamberliii,  Jr.,  ^95,  G.  C. 
Christian^  '95,  Louis  How,  '95,  John 
Mack,  Jr.,  *95,  A.  S.  Pier,  '95,  T. 
Walsh,  '95,  TreadweU  Cleveland,  '96, 
E.  G.  Enohlaaoh,  '96,  L.  W.  Mott, 
•96,  P.  L.  Shaw,  ^96,  A.  C.  Train,  '96, 
C.  A.  Pierce,  '96 ;  bos.  man.,  Paul 
Washburn,  '95;  bus.  editors,  F.  H. 
Cummings,  "95,  Edward  Harding,  '95, 
H.  A.  Curtis,  96,  W.  McKittrick, 
'96. 

ALPHA  DELTA  PHI. 

Pres.,  R.  C.  Grew,  '95;  vioe-pres., 
C.  H.  Mills,  '95  ;  treas.,  N.  Hayward, 


BOTLSTON  CHEMICAL  CLUB. 

Pres.,  George  Oenslager,  1  G. ; 
yioe-pres.,  F.  L.  Hitchcock,  '96 ;  sec., 
E.  S.  Hatch,  L.  S.  S. ;  treas.,  A.  £. 
Clapp,  '96 ;  curator,  H.  E.  Sawyer,  3  G. 

CATHOLIC  CLITB. 

Pres.,  J.  F.  Magrath,  '95;  Tice- 
pres.,  J.  P.  Phelan,  '95 ;  sec,  J.  P. 
Gately,  Sp. ;  treas.,  F.  Ottis,  L.  S. ; 
directors,  J.  J.  Curry,  M.  S.,  G.  F. 
McKelleget,  3  L.,  W.  H.  Shea,  3  L., 
M.  J.  Hart,  3  M.,  W.  T.  Cashman, 
2  L.,  T.  A.  Mullen,  3  L.,  T.  J.  John- 
son, '96,  D.  J.  J.  Shea,  '97,  T.  J.  Man- 
ahan,  L.  S.  S.,  George  Crompton,  '95, 
M.  F.  Carney,  '96,  and  D.  D.  Scan^ 
nell,  '97. 


HABVABD  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Pres.,  George  Crompton,  '95  ;  vice- 
pres.,  W.  F.  Garcelon,  3  L. ;  treas., 
A.  H.  Bullock,  '96;  sec,  H.  W.  Howe. 


BANJO  CLUB. 


Pres.,  J.  Sargent,  Jr.,  '95 ;  sec.,  H. 
L.  Goodrich,  L.  S. ;  leader,  W.  D. 
Brookings,  '95. 

BOAT  CLUB. 

Pres.,  C.  H.  Mills,  '95  ;  Tioe-pres., 
J.  Purdon,  '95  ;  sec.,  R.  M.  Townsend, 
'96 ;  treas.,  A.  Borden,  '96. 

HABVABD  BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Ptes.,  J.  P.  Warren,  '96 ;  vice-pres., 
A.  M.  Beale,  '97  ;  sec.  and  treas.,  J. 
W.  Edmunds,  '98 ;  goTeming  com- 
mittee, T.  A.  MuUen,  G.  E.  Howes, 
C.  E.  Noyes,  N.  H.  Laughton,  H.  F, 
Knight,  H.  S.  Johnson,  F.  P.  Gay,  W. 
H.  Vincent,  W.  H.  Rand,  P.  A.  H. 
YanDaelL 


CHESS  AND  WmST  CLUB. 

Pres.,  lliomdike  Spaulding,  "95; 
yice-pres.,  W.  L.  Van  Eleeck,  "95 ; 
sec,  James  Hewins,  Jr.,  "96;  treas., 

E.  P.  Fay,  '96. 

CEBCLE  FEAN9AIS. 

Pres.,  D.  H.  Morris  ;  yioe-pres.,  B. 
Floyd,  '95 ;  sec.,  P.  F.  Emory,  '95 ; 
treas.,  E.  G.  Enobhiuoh,  '96. 

CLASS  OFFICEBS. 

Seniors:  Pres.,  B.  W.  Emmons; 
yice-pres.,  B.  D.  Wrenn  ;  sec.  and 
treas.,  W.  W.  CaswelL 

Juniors :  Pres.,  J.  C.  Fairohild ; 
yice-pres.,  E.  H.  Fennessy ;  sec.,  H 
KStorrs. 

Sophomores:  Pres.,  B.  H.  Steyen- 
son ;  yioe-pres.,  J.  Dunlop ;  see.,  J. 
Dean. 

CLASSICAL  CLUB. 

Hon.  Pres.,  Prof.  J.  W.  White;  sec., 

F.  C.  Babbitt,  5  G. 
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THE  CRIMSON. 

Fres.,  N.  W.  Bingham,  Jr^  *95 ; 
man.  ed.,  E.  Y.  Frothingham,  '96  ; 
sec,  F.  J.  Mahonej,  '97 ;  editors,  E. 
H.  Warren,  '95,  J.  K.  Whittemore, 


chairman  of  mechanical  engineers,  C. 
Morrison,  1  L. 

FRESHMAN  DEBATING  CLUB. 

_  Pres.,  W.  N.  Gardner ;   yice-pres., 

W,  D.  W.  Fenton,  '95;  W.  Emerson,  Samuel  Robinson  ;   sec.,  Carl  Roberfc- 

'95,  E.  R.  Matthews,  '96,  J.  D.  Greene,  son  ;  treas.,  B.  R.  Curtis. 

'96,  H.  R.  Storrs,  '96,  R.  K.  Fox,  '96, 

F.  A.  Burlingame,  '97,  M.  E.  Stone,  ^"^  ^''^• 

Jr.,  '97,  C.  F.   Prescott,    '97 ;    edi-  Pres.,  D.  C.  Greene,  '95 ;  sec.,  H. 

tonal   committee,   N.   W.   Bingham,  C.  Taylor,  '97;  treas.,  8.  P.  White, 

Jr.,  J.  K.  Whittemore,  J.  D.  Greene,  '95  ;    librarian,   H.  W.   Howe,  '97 ; 

R.  K.  Fox.  ;  bus.  man.,  W.  B.  Wolffe,  leader,  F.  B.  Whittemore,  '96. 

'95. 

GROTON  CLUB. 

CYCLING  ASSOCIATION.  Preg.,  R.  W.  Emmons,  '95 ;   vice- 

Pres.,  F.  S.  Elliot,  '95  ;  vioe-pres.,  pres.,  W.  B.  Rogers,  '96 ;  treas.  and 

A.  B.  Holmes,  '96 ;  sec.,  J.  W.  Scheres-  custos,  M.  Robinson,   '98  ;    sec,  W. 

chewsky,  '95 ;  treas.,  J.  C.  Hunt,  '96 ;  Woodward,  '98. 
capt,  W.  R.  Brinckerhoff . 

GUITAR  AND  MANDOLIN  CLUB. 

^>-  ^  »•  Pres.,  Percival  H.  Lombard,  '95 ; 

Pres.,  R.  H.  Stevenson,  Jr. ;  vice-  sec.  and  treas.,  Robert  G.  Morse,  '96 ; 

pres.,  Joseph  Warren  ;  sec,  T.  Ly-  leader,  Richard  P.  Hood,  L.  S.  S. 
man  ;  custos,  E.  de  W.  Walsh;  treas., 
E.  N.  Fenno,  Jr.  ^^  c^^' 

Pres.,  S.  A.  Lawton,  '95;  yice-pres., 
DELTA  pm.  Q  ^  Pierce,  '96  ;  secretary,  treasurer, 
Ptes.,  Winthrop  Ames,  '95  ;   vice-  and  executive  officer,  J.  Sargent,  '95  ; 
pres.,  James  Purdon,  '95 ;  sec,  John  directors,  S.  F.  Eddy,  '95,  S.  Heck- 
Warren,  '97  ;  treas.,  H.  S.  Satterlee,  sher,  '96,  W.  Byrd,  '97. 
'97. 

HASTY  PUDDING  CLUB, 

DEUTSCHER  VEREiN.  p^g^  ^   jj   Brice ;  viccprcs.,  R. 
Ptes.,  Fritz  von  Briesen,  '95  ;  vice-  D.  Wrenn ;  sec,  J.  Purdon  ;  treas., 
pres.,  E.  G.    Ejioblauch,  '96  ;    sec,  E.  J.  Holmes  ;  librarian,  F.  B.  Wins- 
Herbert  Schurz,  '97 ;  treas.,  Arnold  low. 
Scott,  '97 ;   chorister,  C.  L.  Safford, 


1  G. ;  exec,  com.,  the  officers,  and  L. 
A.  E.  Ahlers,  1  G.,  L.  J.  Roess,  '95. 

ENGINEERING  SOCIETT. 

P^s.,  Prof.  I.  N.  Hollis  ;  sec,  Mr. 
A.  N.  Johnson  ;  treas.,  J.  F.  Yaughan, 
'95;  chairman  of  civil  engineers,  G. 
L.  Swendson ;  chairman  of  electrical 


INSTITUTE  OF  1770. 

Pres.,  Edgar  Wells  ;  vice-pres.,  B. 
Winthrop ;  sec,  Joseph  Burnett ; 
treas.,  Aug^tin  Parker ;  librarian. 
Hunt  Turner. 

LAlfPOON. 

Pres.,  John  Mack,  Jr.,  '95 ;    sec, 


engineers,    A.  W.  K.  Billings,   '95 ;    Percival  H.  Lombard,  '95 ;    editors, 
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Winthrop  Ames,  'd5,  W.  Kirkpatrick 
Brice,  '95,  E.  M.  Hurley,  W,  F.  S. 
Hoppin,  '96,  £.  F.  Champney,  '96,  E. 
R.  Matthews,  '96,  A.  K.  Moe,  '97, 
Herbert  Schorz,  '97,  H.  T.  Nichols, 
'97 ;  bus.  editors,  W.  B.  Rogers,  '96, 
H.  W.  Howe,  '97. 

MERMAT1>  CLUB. 

Sec.,  R.  H.  E.  Starr,  '96 ;  treas., 
J.  S.  Hart,  1  M. ;  committee  od  ar- 
rangements, Thomas  Hall,  Jr.,  J.  S. 
Hart. 

THE  HABYABD  MONTHLY. 

Editor-in-chie^  Pierre  La  Rose ; 
bos.  man.,  E.  6.  Merrill ;  editors, 
W.  T.  Denison,  C.  M.  Fhudran,  J. 
T.  Stickney. 

THE  HABYAltD  DAILY  IffEWB. 

Editor,  C.  M.  Flandian,  '95 ;  man. 
ed.,  L.  W.  Mott,  '96 ;  ass't  man.  ed., 
W.  T.  Denison,  '96  ;  sec,  A.  E.  Moe  ; 
associate  editors,  W.  B.  Aspinwall, 
'96,  E.  G.  Knoblauch,  ^96,  S.  P.  West, 
'97,  S.  I.  Tonjoroff,  '98,  A.  P.  Stone, 
3  L. ;  Louise  P.  Haskell,  Radoliffe 
College  ;  bus.  man.,  Charles  Boucher, 
'96,  Percy  S.  Straus,  '97. 

o.  K. 

Fires.,  Winthrop  Ames ;  aec^ 
Charles  Macomb  Flandrau ;  libr., 
Roland  Gray. 

OXFORD  CLUB. 

Pres.,  F.  M.  Tisdel,  Gr. ;  yice-pres., 
E.  Robson,  Gr. ;  sec.,  Henry  C. 
Weight,  Div. ;  treas.,  G.  T.  Piatt ; 
exec,  com.,  W.  H.  Smith,  "95,  F. 
W.  Goweth,  W.  Scott,  and  J.  W. 
Phelps. 

FEBIPATBTIC  CLUB. 

Pres.,  E.  C.  Ellis,  2  L. ;  yice-pres., 
D.  Hunt,  Jr.,  '97  ;  treas.,  W.  McEey; 


sec,  A.  R.  Wendel,  '96;  committee 
on  by-laws,  E.  C.  Ellis,  J.  H.  Browne, 
Charles  Taylor. 

rtuiX)60PHICAL  CLUB. 

Pres.,  R.  £.  Gregg,  '91 ;  Yice-pres^ 
S.  E.  Johnson,  '95;  sec.  and  trees., 
A.  L.  Cross,  '95. 

FIERL^N  BODAUTY. 

Pres.,H.  P.Walker,  '95;  vioe-pies., 
A.  W.  Hall, '96  ;  leader,  C.  L.  Safford, 
1  Gr. ;  sec,  N.  S.  Bacon,  '95 ;  treas., 
E.  y.  Frothingham,  '96  ;  librarian,  C. 
P.  M.  Rumf  ord,  '97 ;  conoertmeister, 
H.  Schnn,  '97. 

n  ETA. 

Pres.,  N.  H.  White,  '96  ;  Yioe-pies., 
A.  F.  Stevenson,  "95;  sec,  D.  D, 
Cassidy,  '95  S. ;  treas.,  A.  J.  Boyden, 
'95 ;  chorister,  G.  S.  T.  Newell,  1  L. ; 
stage  manager,  H.  D,  Pillsbury,  '95 ; 
librarian,  C.  J.  Morrison,  1  L. 

POLO  CLUB. 

Sec,  Potter  Palmer,  '98. 

RELIGIOUS  UKION. 

Pres.,  A.  Hall,  Div.;  yice-pres.,  W. 
T.  Denison,  '96 ;  sec  and  treas.,  W. 
Healy ;  exec,  com.,  H.  L.  W.  Snell, 
'96,E.deW.  Wales, '97. 

ST.  PAUL'S  SCHOOL  CLUB. 

Pres.,  A.  Whiteside,  '95 ;  yice-pres., 

D.  Tiffany,  1  L. ;  sec.  and  treas.,  A. 
M.  Eales,  '96  ;  member  of  exec  com. 
from  '97,  Hunt  Turner. 

ST.  Paul's  society. 

Pres.,  T.  R.  EimbaU,  '95;  rioe- 
pres.,  J.  E.  WhHtemore,  '95 ;  sec, 
H.   B.    Huntix^gton,   '96;   treas.,  H. 

E.  Addison,  '96;  chorister,  W.  £. 
Dowty,  '97;  librarian,  J.  C.  Ward, 
'96. 
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8RAKE8FBARB  CLUB. 

Pres.,  Treadwell  Gleyeland,  Jr., 
•96 ;  librarian,  W.  F.  WUbur,  '96 ; 
sec,  £.  G.  Knoblauch,  '96. 

SIGNET. 

Pros.,  Ralph  Townsend  ;  yice-pres., 
FrecL  S.  Hoppin ;  sec.,  W.  T.  Deni- 
son  ;  treas.,  John  A.  Grade. 

80UTHEBN  CLUB. 

Pres.,  J.  C.  Breckinridge,  3  L. ; 
Tioe-pres.,  W.  G.  Brown,  Gr.;  sec,  M. 
M.  Jackson,  '96 ;  treas.,  C.  R.  Wilson, 
'96 ;  librarian,  P.  F.  Amorj. 


HARVABD  UKION. 

Pres.,  C.  A.  Danniwaj,  Gr. ;  vioe- 
ppes.,  J.  P.  Warren,  *96  ;  sec,  R.  C. 
Ringwalt,  '95;  treas.,  H.  A.  Ball, 
'95 ;  exec  com.,  S.  £.  Johnson,  '9^ 
W.  W.  Orr,  '96. 

WENDELL  PHILLIPS  CLX7B. 

Pres.,  £.  S.  Page,  1  L. ;  vice-preifir^ 
D.  King,  '95  ;  sec,  H.  F.  Knight,  '96| 
treas.,  Luther  Martin,  '96. 

ZETA  PSI. 

Pres.,  A.  R.  Huidekoper,  '95 ;  yioe* 
pres.,  Henry  Tudor,  '95 ;  sec,  Carl 
C.  StiUman ;  treas.,  B.  Winthrop. 


THE  GRADUATES. 


HARVARD  CLUBS. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  first  four  months  of  our  life  in 
the  new  house.  No.  27  W.  44th  St., 
have  been  a  great  success.  The  at- 
tendance has  been  good  throughout 
the  summer,  and  the  fall  campaign 
opened  with  much  enthusiasm.  On 
Oct  13,  28  new  members  were  taken 
in,  making  our  total  746 ;  of  whom 
496  are  resident  and  260  non-resi- 
dent members.  This  is  the  largest 
total  in  the  club's  history,  and  there 
are  already  nearly  40  more  names  on 
the  proposal  book,  awaiting  the  next 
meeting  of  the  committee  on  admis- 
sions. 

A  superb  crayon  portrait  of  Robert 
Gould  Shaw,  '60,  who  fell  at  Fort 
Wagner  at  the  head  of  his  negro  regi- 
ment, has  lately  been  presented  by  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Francis  G.  Shaw,  and  is 
a  great  addition  to  our  collection.   Dr. 


James  R.  May,  '61,  of  Portsmouth,  N. 
H.,  has  sent  a  framed  programme  of 
the  first  race  rowed  in  the  old  Har^ 
vard,  among  the  winning  crew  being 
the  names  of  President  Eliot,  '53,  and 
Prof.  Alexander  Agassiz,  '55.  The 
stem  of  the  old  Harvard^  the  gift  of 
Mr.  John  Greenough,  '65,  already 
decorates  our  main  hallway. 

A  member  of  the  club  also  un- 
earthed in  New  Fngland  a  quaint  por^ 
trait  finished  in  iudia-ink,  and  dated 
1860,  of  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  '26, 
which  adds  much  interest  to  the  excel- 
lent portrait  of  the  doctor  painted  by 
Rice  about  thirty  years  liU;er,  which 
already  hung  in  the  library. 

The  ladies'  reception,  which  was 
postponed  last  spring  owing  to  the  lata 
date  at  which  we  moved  into  the  new 
house,  is  now  set  for  Noy.  17,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  constitute  the 
reception  committee :  P.  T.  Barlow, 
C.     C.    Beaman,    August   Belmont, 
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Greorge  Blag^en,  Greorge  Blagden,  Jr., 
Eev.  Arthur  Brooks,  T.  F.  Bpownell, 
Dr.  W.  T.  Bull,  J.  E.  Carpenter,  J.  C. 
Carter,  J.  H.  Choate,  W.  G.  Choate, 
Frederic  Cromwell,  A.  T.  French,  A. 
G.  Fox,  L.  McK.  Garrison,  Rev.  W. 
R.  Huntington,  J.  T.  Kilbreth,  Dr. 
F.  P.  Kinnicut,  Edward  King,  Dr. 
Charles  McBumey,  C.  F.  McKim,  R. 
S.  Mintum,  Wm.  Montgomery,  J.  P. 
Morgan,  Jr.,  E.  L.  Parris,  W.  K.  Post, 
N.  T.  Robb,  C.  H.  RusseU,  Dr.  W.  S. 
Seamans,  G.  R.  Sheldon,  A.  M.  Sher- 
wood, N.  S.  Smith,  E.  TreadweU, 
Richard  Trimble,  H.  McE.  Twombly, 
H.  S.  Van  Duzer,  E.  J.  Wendell,  Ed- 
mund Wetmore. 

We  expect  to  send  a  big  delegation 
to  the  game  with  Yale  on  the  24th,  at 
Springfield ;  and  we  all  hope  for  a 
victory. 

Evert  J.  Wendell,  '82,  Sec. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  annual  dinner' took  place  at  the 
New  Cliffs  Hotel,  Newport,  on  the 
evening  of  Sept.  12.  At  a  brief  pre- 
liminary business  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected :  Pres., 
Charles  A.  Brackett,  d  73,  of  New- 
port; vice-pres.,  George  L.  Collins,  m 
'79,  of  Providence;  recording  secreta^ 
ries,  John  P.  Famsworth,  '81,  of  Prov- 
idence, and  Dr.  H.  G.  MaoKaye,  '78, 
of  Newport ;  corresponding  secretary, 
Gardner  T.  Swarts,  m  '79,  of  Provi- 
dence ;  treas.,  Frederick  Bradley,  d 
*86,  of  Newport;  poet.  Rev.  Greorge  W. 
Cutter,  t  '68,  of  Newport ;  librarian. 
Dr.  Horatio  R.  Storer,  m  '50,  of  New- 
port. Twenty-five  persons,  including 
guests,  attended  the  dinner.  Ex-Sen- 
ator G.  F.  Edmunds  sat  on  the  right 
of  President  Brackett,  and  Ex-Provost 
Wm.  Pepper,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  his  left.  After  read- 
ing a  letter  from  Professor  Shaler, 


who  was  unable  to  be  present,  Dr. 
Brackett  introduced  the  speakers.  Sen- 
ator Edmunds  coming  first.  He  was 
followed  by  Dr.  Pepper ;  Captain  H. 
C.  Taylor,  U.  S.  N.,  who  spoke  in  be- 
half of  the  Naval  War  CoUege  ;  Mr. 
H.  C.  Pangbom,  editor  of  the  Newport 
Herald,  who  spoke  for  Yale ;  Mayor 
Fearing,  '82,  who  was  called  upon  to 
answer  for  the  city  of  Newport,  but 
told  in  a  very  interesting  way  of  some 
of  his  travels  in  foreign  lands,  where 
he  had  found  the  influence  of  Har- 
vard to  have  spread ;  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Atwood,  of  Providence,  who  spoke  in 
behalf  of  the  ministry ;  F.  M.  Ham- 
mett,  for  Brown;  Judge  Darius  Baker, 
who  responded  in  behalf  of  Wesleyan; 
the  Rev.  George  W.  Cutter ;  Mr.  J. 
Stacy  Brown,  in  behalf  of  the  legal 
profession ;  Dr.  H.  G.  MacEoiye,  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  Dr.  Clay- 
son  S.  Wardwell,  for  the  dental  pro- 
fession. Mr.  Brown  paid  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  the  late  Prof.  J.  P.  Cooke, 
whom  all  Harvard  students  loved  and 
all  Harvard  graduates  revered  for  the 
work  he  had  done  for  the  College,  and 
whom  all  the  scientific  and  literary 
world  honored  for  his  learning. 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

THE  HABYARD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

An  excellent  portrait  of  Henry  Gas- 
sett,  '34,  by  Camig  Eksergian,  has 
been  given  to  the  society  by  his 
nephews,  the  sons  and  daughter  of  his 
brother,  Edward  Gassett,  '43 ;  and  it 
is  now  hung  in  the  hall  of  the  associa- 
tion, in  its  house,  1  West  Cedar  St., 
Boston.  Mr.  Crassett  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  society  in  1837,  of 
whom  Henry  W.  Pickering,  'SI,  has 
been,  since  the  death  of  John  S. 
Dwight,  '32,  the  only  survivor.    He 
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was  an  aotiye  and  energetic  member 
of  the  association,  and  was  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  its  treasurer  ;  and  to  his 
efforts  much  of  its  early  success  was 
due.  Its  fortnightly  social  meetings 
are  expected  to  beg^  in  the  latter  part 
of  November.  The  Harvard  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  publications,  as 
well  as  the  Graduated  Magazine  and 
the  University  Bulletin^  are  kept  on 
file  in  its  library,  where  gifts  of  class 
reports  and  other  Harvardiana  are 
gratefully  received  and  promptly  ac- 
knowledged. 

Henry  O.  Denny,  '62. 

HABVARI)  ODONTOLOGICAL  SOCIETr. 

On  July  2,  1878,  five  members  of 
the  Harvard  Dental  School,  namely, 
Drs.  Julius  G.  W.  Werner,  Edward 
B.  Hitchcock,  Washburn  £.  Page, 
Daniel  F.  Whitten,  and  Frank  Perrin, 
met  in  Boston  and  formally  organized 
the  "  Harvard  Odontological  Society," 
the  purposes  of  which  were  thus  set 
forth  in  the  foU  owing  preamble  : 
**  Whereas,  It  is  desirable  to  maintain 
and  cultivate  the  professional  and  so- 
cial relations  existing  among  gradu- 
ates of  the  Dental  Department  of 
Harvard  University,  we  hereby  form 
ourselves  into  an  association  for  the 
purpose  of  renewing  and  further  pro- 
moting the  Art  and  Science  of  Den- 
tistry with  all  its  collateral  branches.'' 
The  officers  of  the  Society  were  a 
president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
a  committee  of  two,  who,  with  the 
Secretary,  should  constitute  a  Pruden- 
tial Committee.  Graduates  of  the 
Dental  Department  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity could  become  members  of  the 
Socie^,  after  being  invited,  by  a  two 
thirds  vote.  Monthly  evening  meet- 
ings were  held,  except  in  August,  at 
the  offices  of  the  various  members,  at 
each  of  which  an  original  paper  was 


read  by  one  of  the  Society.  The  first 
annual  meeting  and  dinner  was  held 
at  the  Revere  House,  when,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  essay,  an  oration 
and  poem  added  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  occasion.  As  the  Society  increased 
in  numbers  it  was  found  that  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  were  not 
adapted  to  its  needs,  so  in  January, 
1882,  a  new  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  were  adopted.  Among  the 
changes  were :  an  increase  in  the 
power  vested  in  the  President,  the 
right  to  have  a  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary whenever  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary, and  an  increase  in  the  annual 
dues  from  one  to  five  dollars.  The 
next  change  in  the  regular  routine 
came  in  1885,  when  the  time  of  the 
annual  meeting  was  changed  from 
July  to  February.  During  these  years 
the  Society  grew  slowly  in  member- 
ship, but  the  general  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm that  characterized  its  earlier 
days  began  to  wane.  The  attend- 
ance at  the  meetings,  considering  the 
increase  in  membership,  was  grow- 
ing smaU,  while  the  frequency  with 
which  **  Incidents  of  Office  Practice  " 
was  announced  as  the  subject  for  the 
evening's  dbcussion  showed  that  the 
members  were  not  making  proper 
effort  to  write  papers.  Something 
must  be  done  to  arouse  new  interest, 
or  the  Society  would  go  to  the  wall. 
Many  words  and  much  time  were 
wasted  in  discussing  various  remedies, 
till  finally,  in  October,  1887,  after 
more  changes  in  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  the  manner  of  holding  the 
meetings  that  has  been  practically 
followed  ever  since  was  adopted.  The 
change  introduced  a  social  feature 
that  had  a  very  healthy  effect.  Meet- 
ing at  Young's  Hotel  at  six  o'clock 
gave  an  opportunity  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business  before  the  supper, 
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senred  at  6^.  The  occasion  for  so- 
ciability thus  presented  was  found  to 
be  an  excellent  preparation  for  the 
appreciation  of  the  essaj  which  was 
to  follow  an  hour  later.  These 
changes  put  fresh  impetus  into  the 
Society ;  the  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ings was  mnch  larger,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, greater  care  was  taken  with 
the  papers  presented,  and  the  Society 
began  to  consider  the  question  of  giv- 
ing to  the  profession  at  large  some  of 
the  benefits  it  was  itself  enjoying  by 
haying  its  proceedings  published. 
This  led,  in  1889,  to  the  employment 
of  a  stenographer  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  editor,  so  that  now  both 
the  essays  and  discussions  are  pub- 
lished in  the  leading  dental  monthly, 
The  International  Dental  Journal^ 
which  was  selected  on  account  of  its 
having  no  connection  with  any  dental 
manufacturing  company.  The  increase 
in  the  expenses  of  the  Society  led  to 
an  increase  in  the  dues,  first  to  eight, 
then  to  ten  dollars.  For  many  years 
it  had  been  customary  to  choose  by 
lot,  at  the  annual  meeting,  the  essay- 
ists for  the  following  year,  but  in 
1890  a  change  was  introduced  where- 
by the  choice  was  made  in  December 
instead  of  February,  thus  giving 
longer  time  for  the  preparation  of 
papers.  It  is  now  an  unusual  thing 
for  a  member  to  fail  to  write  an  essay 
or  furnish  a  substitute,  and  at  many 
meetings  more  than  one  paper  is  read. 
The  Society  is  often  favored,  too. 
with  papers  from  eminent  men  in  the 
medical  profession,  so  that  its  field  of 
usefulness  and  influence  has  so  in- 
creased that,  for  its  size,  it  \s  one  of 
the  foremost  dental  organizations  in 
the  country.  It  has  found  that 
strength  comes  from  without  as  well 
as  from  within,  and  in  welcoming  to 
its  annual  meetings  men  of  renown  in 


theology,  law,  medicine,  journalism, 
and  politics,  it  has  received  new  life, 
and  has,  perhaps,  gained  some  infla- 
enoe  in  the  world  at  large. 

Jama  Shepherd^  d  'SS. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  CLASSES. 

8UMMABT. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  more  important  personal 
news  of  the  quarter  may  help  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  Harvard  men  are 
playing  their  part  in  the  work  of  the 
world.  Although  such  a  sunmiary 
must  necessarily  be  incomplete,  and 
although  it  is  hard  to  decide  what 
should  be  included  in  it,  the  Editor 
gladly  makes  the  experiment. 

The  University  has  lost  by  death  : 
Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  '29,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Anatomy ;  Josiah  P. 
Cooke,  '48,  Professor  of  Chemistry; 
John  Quincy  Adams,  '53^  for  seventeen 
years  a  Fellow ;  Freeman  Snow,  '73, 
Instructor  in  History;  Dr.  Grindall 
Reynolds,  t  '47,  for  many  years  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation ;  Robert  S.  Avery,  /  '46,  Chief 
of  the  Tidal  Department  of  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Survey. 

In  the  political  campaign  just 
passed,  Harvard  men  took  an  active 
part.  In  Massachusetts,  the  Republi- 
can ticket  was  reelected ;  Fred.  T. 
Greenhalge,  '63,  Governor;  Roger 
Wolcott,  '70,  Lieut -Grovemor,  and 
Hosea  M.  Enowlton,  L.  S.,  '69,  At- 
torney -  Greneral.  The  Democratio 
nominee  for  Lieut.  -  Grovemor  was 
Chas.  E.  Stratton,  '66,  and  for  Attor- 
ney-General, Jas.  S.  Grinnell,  L.  S., 
'45.  John  Simpkins,  '85,  Rep.,  was 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  10th 
Mass,  district  Candidates  for  the 
State  Senate,  those  marked  with  an 
asterisk  being  elected  :  *Wm.  B.  Do- 
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rant,  '65,  Rep. ;  R.  D.  Weston  Smith, 
'^,  Dem. ;  *G.  P.  Sanger,  74,  Rep. ; 
♦C.  F.  Sprague  [79],  Rep. ;  •Stephen 
Salisbniy,  '56,  Rep. ;  R.  S.  Rantonl, 
'53»Dem. 

Candidates  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives:  E.  A.  Whitman,  '81, 
Dem.;  'J.  A.  Gallivan,  '88,  Dem.;  •D. 
T.  Dickinson,  '88,  Rep. ;  A.  A.  Glear 
son,  '86,  Rep. ;  H.  B.  Callender,  '72, 
Ind.  Rep. ;  •J.  J.  Myers,  '69,  Rep. ; 
•G.  V.  L.  Meyer,  '79,  Rep. ;  •F.  C. 
Lowell,  '76,  Rep. ;  'F.  W.  Dallinger, 
'93>  Rep. ;  •F.  W.  Kaan,  '83^  Rep. ; 
C.  Hnnneman,  '89,  Dem. ;  *Joshua  B. 
Holden,  I  '71,  Rep.;  Gorham  Hub- 
bard, '87,  Dem. 

In  New  York,  Everett  P.  Wheeler, 
/  '59,  was  the  'nominee  for  Governor 
of  the  Reform  Democrats ;  candi- 
dates for  Congress  :  ^Franklin  Bart- 
lett,  '69,  Dem. ;  *R.  B.  Mahany,  '88, 
Rep.  Boies  Penrose,  '81,  Rep.,  was 
reelected  to  the  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
ture. G.  £.  Foss,  '85,  Rep.,  goes  to 
Congress  from  the  7th  Illinob  district; 
and  M.  Bull,  '77,  Rep.,  was  reelected 
to  Congress  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  following  presidents  of  clubs 
and  associations  have  been  chosen  re- 
cently :  James  C.  Carter,  '50,  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  ;  George  F.  Hoar, 
'46,  American  Unitarian  Association  ; 
Stephen  Salisbury,  '56,  American  An- 
tiquarian Society  ;  Nathaniel  T.  Kid- 
der, 8  '82,  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  ;  Reynold  W.  Wilcox,  m  '81, 
Harva^  Medical  Society  of  New 
York  City ;  Solomon  Lincoln,  '57, 
Boston  Bar  Association  and  Harvard 
Overseers  ;  Z.  B.  Adams,  m  '53,  Mas- 
sachusetts Medico  -  Legal  Society  ; 
Daniel  H.  Bumham,  h  '93,  American 
Institute  of  Architects ;  F.  H.  Apple- 
ton,  '69,  Massachusetts  Young  Men's 
Republican  Club  ;  C.  E.  Stratton,  '66, 
Massachusetts  Young  Men's   Demo- 


cratic Club  ;  E.  E.  Hale,  '39,  Mass. 
Society  for  Promoting  Good  Citizen- 
ship. 

Joseph  H.  Choate,  '52,  presided 
over  the  New  York  Statft  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  which  sat  all  sum- 
mer. A.  H.  Grimke,  I  '74,  has  been 
appointed  U.  S.  Consul  at  San  Do- 
mingo, and  D.  D.  Wells,  '93,  Second 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  London, 
Eng.  Sinichiro  Kurino,  I  '81,  is  Jap- 
anese Minister  at  Washington.  Prof. 
George  Colby  Chase,  Sp.  1871,  has 
been  elected  president  of  Bates  CoU 
lege.  —  Editor, 

1829. 
Rev.  Samuel  May,  Sec, 

LeioMter. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  died  at  his 
home,  296  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  at  noon 
on  Sunday,  Oct.  7.  He  spent  the  sum- 
mer as  usual  at  Beverly,  and  only 
his  immediate  family  realized  that  his 
strength  was  failing.  In  an  earlier 
part  of  this  Magazine  there  is  an  ac- 
count of  Dr.  Holmes's  professional 
life  ;  in  this  place  may  be  set  down  a 
few  biographical  data.  He  was  bom 
in  Cambridge,  Aug.  29,  1809,  in  the 
old  house  which  was  demolished  fif- 
teen years  ago  to  make  room  for  the 
Hemenway  Gymnasium.  His  father, 
the  Rev.  Abiel  Holmes,  was  the  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Church ;  his  mother. 
Miss  Wendell,  was  of  Dutch  descent. 
After  attending  school  in  Cambridge- 
port,  he  spent  one  year  at  Phillips 
Andover  Academy,  and  entered  Har- 
vard in  1825.  Graduating  in  1829,  he 
studied  law  for  a  year ;  then,  in  the 
autumn  of  1830,  he  entered  the  Med- 
ical School.  In  April,  1833,  he  went 
to  Europe,  staying  two  years  and  a 
half,  and  studying  most  of  the  time 
in  the  Paris  £cole  de  M^decine.  In 
1836,  on  his  return,  he  received  the 
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degree  of  M.  D.,  and  read  his  poem, 
'^Poetry,  a  Metrical  Essay/'  before 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  Already, 
as  an  undergraduate,  he  had  written 
with  much  success  in  the  college  pe- 
riodicals. In  1836-7  he  won  three 
Boylston  prizes  for  medical  disserta- 
tions ;  in  1838  he  became  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  Dart- 
mouth College.  In  1847  he  was  ap- 
pointed Parkman  Professor  of  Anat- 
omy and  Physiology  in  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  serving  as  Dean  tiU 
1853.  He  was  University  lecturer  in 
1863^ ;  Overseer,  1876-82.  In  1882 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Anat- 
omy emeritus.  Dr.  Holmes  had  al- 
ready a  reputation  for  his  witty  verse 
when,  in  1857,  on  the  establishment 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly ,  Lowell,  its 
editor,  persuaded  him  to  contribute 
a  series  of  papers  which,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Autocrat  at  the  Break- 
fast Table,"  carried  his  fame  among 
English-reading  folk  throughout  the 
world.  Other  series  followed  :  **  The 
Professor,"  1860,  "The  Poet,"  1872, 
and  "Over  the  Teacups,"  1890.  His 
first  volume  of  Poems  was  issued  in 
1836;  others  in  1846,  1849,  1850; 
«  Songs  in  Many  Keys,"  1861 ;  Humor- 
ous Poems,  1865 ;  "  Songs  of  Many 
Seasons,"  1874;  "The  Iron  Gate," 
1880;  "  Before  the  Curfew,"  1888.  In 
fiction,  he  published  "  Elsie  Venner," 
1861 ;  "The  Guardian  Angel,"  1865  ; 
"  A  Mortal  Antipathy,"  1886.  «  Our 
Hundred  Days  in  Europe,"  1887,  re- 
corded his  second  trip  to  England 
and  the  Continent  the  preceding  year. 
He  wrote  also  biographies  of  John 
Lothrop  Motley,  '31,  and  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  '21.  "Pages  from  an  Old 
Volume  of  Life "  and  "  Medical  Es- 
says "  complete  the  list  of  his  literary 
works.  He  kept  his  faculties  almost 
unimpaired  to  tiie  end,  as  his  memo- 


rial poem  on  Francis  Parkman  a  year 
ago  testified.  In  1840  he  married 
Amelia  Lee  Jackson,  daughter  of 
Judge  Charles  Jackson  (H.  U.,  1793), 
of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court. 
Of  their  three  children,  only  one  sur- 
vives, O.  W.  Holmes,  Jr.  (H.  U.,  1861), 
also  a  justice  of  the  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Court.  After  his  marriage, 
Dr.  Holmes  lived  for  twenty  years  at 
8  Montgomery  Place  (now  Bosworth 
St.),  Boston ;  subsequently  removing 
to  Charles  St  and  to  Beacon  St  On 
Oct.  10  he  was  buried  at  Mount  Au- 
burn, the  funeral  services  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  '39, 
in  King's  Chapel.  Two  of  his  class- 
mates, the  Rev.  Samuel  May  and  the 
Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  were  present.  —  Ed* 
itor. 

The  Rev.  Moses  Parsons  Stickney 
died  at  Royalton,  Vt.,  Aug.  19.  He 
was  for  two  years  a  member  of  the 
Class.  He  subsequently  was  grad- 
uated at  Amherst  College.  Becoming 
assistant  minister  of  the  Church  of 
the  Advent,  Boston,  in  1853,  he  re- 
newed his  old  intimacy  with  members 
of  the  Harvard  Class,  and  became,  on 
their  invitation,  a  frequent  attendant 
at  their  meetings,  until  his  advanced 
age  would  no  longer  permit  him  to  do 
so.  He  was  bom  in  Rowley,  Byfield 
Parish,  July  12, 1807.  Until  a  very 
recent  date,  he  has  been  able  to  do  the 
duty  of  rector  of  churches  in  Bethel 
and  Royalton.  His  pastoral  service 
was  ever  of  an  ideal  sincerity  and 
simplicity,  and  he  was  esteemed  ac- 
cordingly. 

1846. 
Charles  E.  Guild,  See, 

37  KQby  St.,  Borton. 
Senator  G.  F.  Hoar  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  to  succeed  the  late  G.  W. 
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Curtis,  h  '81.  — Prof.  C.  E.  Norton 
presided  at  the  annual  Sanderson 
Academy  dinner,  at  Ashfield,  on  Aug. 
15. — Prof.  G.  M.  Lane  has  been 
spending  several  months  in  Europe. 
He  has  visited  Fitzedward  Hall,  and 
has  had  his  portrait  painted  by  Bonnat 
in  Paris,  to  be  hung  in  Memorial  HaXL. 

1861. 
Prof.  H.  W.  Hatkes,  Sec. 

239  Beacon  St,  Bocton. 
G.  O.  Shattuck  is  vice-president  of 
the  Boston  Bar  Association. — Prof. 
H.  W.  Haynes  has  resigned  from  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library.  —  Dr.  S.  A.  Green  is  a 
councilor  of  the  American  Antiqua- 
rian Society. 

1852. 
Henrt  G.  Denkt,  Sec, 

68  Deronihire  Bt,  Boston. 
June  18,  G.  H.  Fisher  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  that  city. — W.  G.  Choate 
and  H.  E.  Oliver  have  made  summer 
trips  to  Europe.  —  The  dining-club  of 
eight  members  of  the  Glass  living  in 
Boston  and  Cambridge  has  begun  the 
fifth  season  of  its  monthly  dinners.  — 
In  1893,  C.  T.  Canfield  was  settled  as 
minister  of  The  Independent  Christian 
Society  of  Bath,  N.  H. 

1853. 
S.  S.  Shaw,  Sec. 

19  Milk  St.,  Boston.^ 
Robert  S.  Rantoul  was  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  State  Senator  from 
Salem. —  A  sketch  of  the  late  John 
Quincy  Adams  is  printed  in  an  earlier 
part  of  this  Magazine.  —  On  Sept.  26 
Justin  Winsor  delivered  an  address  at 
the  opening  of  the  Orrington  Lunt 
Library,    at    Evanston,   111.  —  J.    D. 


Washburn  is  a  councilor  of  the  Amer- 
ican Antiquarian  Society.  —  The  Class 
has  lost  more  members  during  the  past 
year  than  has  any  other  of  similar 
size. 

1854. 
David  H.  Cooudob,  See. 

18  Pemberton  Bq.,  Boston. 
Through  the  inadvertence  of  the 
Class  Secretary,  and  much  to  his  re- 
gret, the  name  of  Henry  Van  Brunt 
does  not  appear  in  the  Class  Report 
in  the  list  of  those  members  of  the 
Class  of  '54,  who  served  either  in  the 
Union  Army  or  Navy  during  the  re- 
bellion. In  fact.  Van  Brunt  served 
in  the  Navy  as  clerk  to  Commodore 
Goldsborough,  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron,  with  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant,  and  participated  in  all 
the  naval  operations  on  the  coasts  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  After 
serving  faithfully  for  two  years,  he 
was  called  home,  and  left  the  service 
only  on  account  of  the  death  of  his 
father.  Commodore  Van  Brunt,  who 
commanded  the  frigate  Minnesota,  in 
the  celebrated  engagement  between 
that  vessel  and  the  Confederate  iron- 
clad Merrimac  in  Hampton  Roads.  — 
In  the  Transactions  of  the  Colonial 
Society  of  Mass.,  vol.  i,  part  2,  is 
printed  a  memoir  of  the  late  F.  L. 
Ames,  by  Leverett  Saltonstall,  '44. 

1855. 
Edwin  H.  Abbot,  Sec. 

60  State  St.,  Boston. 
C.  A.  Cutter  has  been  chosen  libra- 
rian of  the  new  Forbes  Library  at 
Northampton.  —  W.  P.  P.  Longfellow 
has  been  elected  an  honorary  member 
of  the  National  Association  of  Archi- 
tects. —  C.  A.  Chase  is  recording  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society. 
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1856. 
Wm.  W.  Burraob,  Sec, 

27  School  St.,  Boston. 
Stephen  Salisbmy  has  been  reelected 
to  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  and  is 
again  president  of  the  American  An- 
tiquarian Society.  He  has  recently  of- 
fered the  city  of  Worcester  a  large  site 
for  new  public  buildings.  —  Creorge 
Blagden  is  a  yice-president  of  the  Uni- 
versity Club  of  New  York  city.  —  R. 
£.  Babson  has  been  elected  headmas- 
ter of  the  English  High  School,  Boston, 
to  succeed  Mr.  Waterhouse,  deceased. 

1867. 
Db.  Francis  H.  Brown,  See. 

75  WeeUand  Ato.,  Boeton. 
Solomon  Lincoln  has  been  rejected 
president  of  the  Board  of  Oyerseers, 
and  of  the  Boston  Bar  Association.  — 
£x-GoY.  Long  has  been  reelected  a 
yice-president  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association.  He  has  just  pur- 
chased the  old  homestead  farm  of  hb 
grandfather  at  Buckfield,  Me.,  for  a 
summer  residence.  The  farm  is  lo- 
cated on  North  Hill,  commanding  a 
fine  view  of  the  whole  surrounding 
country. 

1858. 
Jahbs  C.  Davis,  Sec. 

70  EUby  St,  Borton. 
Samuel  S.  Green  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Li- 
brary Commissioners. 

1859. 
PRor.  C.  J.  White,  Sec. 

24  Qolnoy  St,  Cambridge. 
The  Hon.  Wm.  Everett  declined  to 
be  again  a  candidate  for  Congress 
from  the  7th  Mass.  district. — F.  £. 
Abbot  has  been  elected  to  the  Mass. 
Reform  Club. 


1880. 
Dr.  S.  W.  Driver,  Sec. 

Varwall  PL,  Cambridge. 
Geo.  £.  Adams  is  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association.  —  H.  A.  Clapp  gave  a 
series  of  lectures  on  Shakespeare's 
Flays,  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston, 
during  November. 

1861. 
Rev.  J.  E.  Wright,  Sec 

MontpeUer,  Tt 
Prof.  H.  P.  Bowditch  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  trustee  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library.  —  The  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  Wright's  settlement  in  charge 
of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  in  Mont- 
pelier,  Vt.,  was  pleasantly  celebrated 
on  Oct.  4.  —  More  than  forty  of  the 
Class  have  entered  into  the  arrange- 
ment for  exchanging  unmounted 
photographs.  —  C.  C.  Beaman,  '61,  is 
vice-president  of  the  University  Club, 
New  York  city.  He  is  also  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  Reform  Committee 
of  Seventy. 

1863. 
Arthur  Lincoln,  Sec. 

63  State  Bt,  Boston. 
F.  T.  Greenhalge,  Rep.,  was  re- 
elected governor  of  Massachusetts  in 
November  by  a  plurality  of  70,000.  — 
Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  is  president  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Chari- 
table Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  —  Nathan 
Applcton  has   recently  delivered  an 

oration  at  the  tomb  of  La  Fayette. 

Henry  Tuck  is  treasurer  of  the  New 
York  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Widows 
and  Orphans  of  Medical  MezL 

1864. 
Dr.  W.  L.  Richardson,  Sec. 

225  Oommonwealtb  Are.,  Botton. 

The  Hon.  G.  G.  Crocker  was  ap- 
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pointed,  Jolj  26,  by  the  Grovernor  as 
A  member  of  the  Boston  Transit  Com- 
mission, and  when  the  Board  organ- 
ized, August  15,  he  was  chosen  the 
chairman.  He  resigned  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Bepublican  Club  of 
Massachusetts  on  accepting  a  public 
salaried  office,  as  required  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  Club.  —  P.  B. 
Olney  is  a  member  of  the  Reform 
Committee  of  Seventy  in  New  York 
city.  —  C.  P.  Greenough  is  treasurer 
of  the  Boston  Bar  Association. 

1868. 
Alfred  D.  Chandler,  See. 

60  Equitable  BuUding,  Boston. 
Moses  Williams  read  a  paper  on 
'^The  Service  rendered  by  Banks  to 
the  Public  "  before  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Bankers'  Association  at 
Baltimore  in  October. 


Thomas  P.  Beal,  See. 

2d  National  Bank,  Boaton. 
The  Secretary's  Report  had  not 
been  received  up  to  the  time  of  going 
to  press.  —  J.  A.  Beebe  has  had  made  a 
Class  Album  with  heliotype  portraits 
of  all  members  of  the  Class.  —  F.  H. 
Appleton  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Massaohnsetts  Young  Men's 
Republican  Club.  He  is  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society.  —  Franklin  Bartlett  has 
been  reelected  to  Congress  as  a  Demo- 
crat from  the  15th  New  York  District. 
— Francis  Rawle  has  been  reelected 
secretary  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. — W.  S.  Hall  is  a  three-years' 
councilor  of  the  Boston  Bar  Associa- 
tion.—  J.  J.  Myers,  Rep.,  has  been 
elected  for  the  third  time  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature.  —  Prof.  H.  B. 
Hill  succeeds  the  late  Prof.  Cooke  as 
Director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory. 
vol,  in.  —  NO.  10.         18 


1870. 
Thob.  B.  Ticknor,  See. 

BiToraide  Preaa,  Cambridge. 
Roger  Wolcott,  Rep.,  has  been  re- 
elected lieutenant-governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts.— B.  M.  Watson,  Jr.,  is 
Professor  of  Botany  and  Vegetable 
Physiology  to  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

1871. 
Albert  M.  Barnes,  Sea, 

38  Oentral  St.,  Boaton. 
Arthur  Rotch  was  bom  in  Boston, 
May  31,  1850,  and  died  at  Beverly, 
Mass.,  Aug.  15,  1894.  He  was  the 
son  of  Benjamin  S.  and  Annie  Bige- 
low  (Lawrence)  Rotch,  and  the  grand- 
son of  the  eminent  merchant  and 
statesman,  Abbott  Lawrence.  He  was 
fitted  for  college  at  £.  S.  Dizwell's 
private  school,  and  entered  with  the 
Freshman  Class  in  1867.  During  his 
college  course  he  was  an  editor  of  the 
Harvard  AdvocaUy  and  a  member  of 
the  St  Paul's,  Harvard  Natural  His- 
tory, D.  K.  £.,  Listitute,  O.  K.,  and 
Hasty  Pudding  societies.  After  grad- 
uation he  studied  architecture  two 
years  at  the  Massachusetts  Listitute 
of  Technology,  and  in  February, 
187^  he  went  abroad  and  studied  in 
the  Ecole  Nationale  des  Beaux  Arts  at 
Paris,  receiving  for  various  design, 
presented  in  competitions,  nine  **  hon- 
orable mentions "  from  examining 
juries  (no  prizes  are  given).  He  also 
exhibited  as  a  water  -  colorist  in  the 
Paris  Salon,  and  in  the  Dudley  Grallery, 
London.  He  returned  to  Boston  in 
August,  1880,  and  formed  the  firm  of 
Rotch  &  lilden,  architecto.  He  has 
contributed  articles  to  the  American 
Art  Review  and  to  the  American  Arch^ 
itect;  and  has  exhibited  water-colors 
in  different  cities.  He  has  also  been 
on  several  commissions  for  deciding 
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public  competitions,  and  was  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Architecture, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. He  has  built  many  houses  in 
different  parts  of  this  country  and  in 
Canada;  the  Art  School  and  Museum 
of  Art  at  Wellesley  College;  gym- 
nasiums at  Bowdoin  and  Exeter; 
churches  of  The  Ascension,  The  Holy 
Spirit,  and  The  Messiah,  in  Boston, 
and  the  building  for  the  American 
Legion  of  Honor  in  Boston.  In  1890 
he  was  appointed  supervisory  architect 
of  the  Suffolk  County  Court  House, 
then  in  process  of  construction.  His 
crowning  work,  in  connection  with  his 
profession,  was  his  munificent  bequests 
to  the  departments  of  architecture  in 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  (which 
was  founded  by  his  grandfather),  and 
in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. He  was  married  at  Bristol, 
B.  I.,  November  16, 1892,  to  Miss  Li- 
sette  de  Wolf  Colt,  who  survives  him. 
»-  George  Bass  since  his  marriage  re- 
sides at  the  Lexington  Hotel,  Chicago. 
—  The  first  grandchild,  descending 
from  the  Class  of  1871  (so  far  as  the 
Secretary  is  informed),  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Gardner, 
who  was  bom  at  Hamilton,  Mass.,  Oct. 
17, 1894.  Mrs.  Gardner  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and  was 
'71's  Class  baby.  To  the  delver  after 
coincidences,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  any  other  Class  can 
show  a  **  Class  grandchild  '*  in  direct 
descent.  — H.  McK.  Twombly,  is 
building  near  Madison,  N.  J.,  a  coun- 
try-seat which  is  described  as  one  of 
"  the  most  palatial  in  the  country."  — 
George  Franklin  Comstock  died  at  Og- 
densburg,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  27,  1894,  after 
a  long  and  distressing  illness.  He  was 
bom  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  20, 1850, 
the  only  son  of  the  late  Judge  George 
F.  and  Cornelia  (Moxon)  Comstock, 


and  entered  the  Class  of  1871  (from 
Racine  College,  Wis.)  in  the  Sopho- 
more year.  During  his  college  course 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and 
the  Hasty  Pudding  Society.  After 
graduation  he  studied  law  and  was  ad* 
mitted  to  the  Bar,  but  never  actively 
practised,  devoting  himself  largely  to 
the  manufacture  of  salt,  and  to  the 
care  of  his  father's  real  estate.  He 
leaves  a  widow  (formerly  Miss  Caro- 
line A.  Shaw,  of  Detroit,  to  whom  he 
was  married  in  Sept.,  1876)  and  three 
daughters. 

1872. 
A.  L.  Lincoln,  Jr.,  Sec, 

18  p.  O.  Square,  Botton. 
J.  F.  Andrew  is  a  park  commis- 
sioner of  Boston.  —  H.  B.  Callender 
ran  as  an  independent  candidate  for 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  the  last  election. 

1873. 
Abthub  L.  Ware,  See. 

HUton. 

Clarence  B.  Moore  has  given  to  the 
Peabody  Museum  an  important  col- 
lection of  specimens  from  the  Florida 
Mounds.  — Prof.  W.  C.  Lawton  has 
resigned  his  professorship  of  Greek 
and  Latin  Literature  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College ;  his  address  is  3737  Locust 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  C.  N. 
Groodrich  is  an  active  worker  in  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society.  —  A.  C. 
Richardson  is  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  2l8t  Ward  Grood 
Govemment  Club  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
— A  sketch  of  the  late  Dr.  Freeman 
Snow  will  be  printed  in  the  next  issue. 

1874. 
George  P.  Sanger,  Sec. 

940  ExohAnge  Bailding,  Boston. 
At  the  Class  Meeting    on    Cam- 
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mencement  Daj  this  year  it  was  voted 
that  the  Class  dine  at  the  expense  of 
the  Class  Fund  in  1897,  1899  (25th 
anniversary),  1902,  and  1904.  It  was 
also  voted  that  the  Class  Secretary  he 
authorized  to  use  his  discretion  in  ac- 
ceding to  requests  from  outside  the 
Class  to  send  circulars  calling  for  sub- 
scriptions for  college  or  other  pur- 
poses.  —  George  Bendelari  has  an 
editorial  position  on  the  New  York 
Sun.  —  W.  C.  Sanger  was  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  the  New  York  As- 
sembly from  the  2d  Oneida  District. 
^  G.  P.  Sanger  has  been  reelected  to 
the  Massachusetts  Senate. 

1876. 
Warren  A.  Reed,  Sec, 

Brockton. 
Augustus  Whiting,  who  left  the 
Class  during  Junior  year,  died  at 
Newport,  July  23.  He  was  a  well- 
known  whip  at  Newport.  —  A.  Hemen- 
way  is  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  — 
E.  E.  Hobart  is  librarian,  and  W.  A. 
Reed,  treasurer  of  a  recently  formed 
Law  Library  Association  for  Plymouth 
County,  Mass.  —  D.  W.  Ross  has  lent 
to  the  Boston  Art  Museum  a  large 
collection  of  Japanese  prints. 

1877. 
John  F.  Tyler,  Sec, 

6  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 
Grardner  S.  Lamson  has  gone  to  Ann 
Arbor  to  take  charge  of  the  Vocal 
Department  of  the  University  School 
of  Music  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan.—  William  C.  Bates  has  resigned 
as  superintendent  of  schools  at  Law- 
rence, and  has  been  elected  to  a  like 
position  at  Fall  River.  —  George  W. 
Huse  has  given  up  his  practice  at 
Tombstone,  Arizona,  and  is  in  the 
East)  where  he  will  probably  settle.  — 


J.  S.  Walker,  who  was  in  our  Class 
during  the  Freshman  year,  has  re- 
turned from  the  West  to  Boston, 
where  he  is  in  the  life  insurance  busi- 
ness.—  M.  Bull  was  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Congress  again  this  fall 
in  one  of  the  Rhode  Island  districts. 
—  J.  C.  Patton  has  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Boston.  —  The  Class  is 
reminded  that  there  is  to  be  a  Class 
Dinner  next  June  the  evening  before 
Commencement,  and  every  member  is 
expected  to  beg^  at  once  to  make  his 
plans  to  attend.  —  Barrett  Wendell  is 
in  Europe  on  a  year's  leave  of  absence. 
— A.  L.  Lowell  has  become  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Reform  Club.  »- 
Sigoumey  Butler  is  secretary  of  the 
Boston  Bar  Association,  of  which  C. 
K.  Cobb  is  a  councilor. 

1878. 
Joe.  C.  Whitney,  See, 

Box  2B>lZt  Boston. 

Browne  and  Nichols  opened  their 
school  this  autumn  in  a  large  new 
building,  which  was  planned  by  them, 
at  7  Garden  Street,  Cambridge.  —  P. 
y.  R.  Ely  has  been  rejected  vice- 
president  of  the  Boston  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

1879. 
Francis  Aurr,  See. 

BuiEalo,  N.  T. 
The  Secretary  wishes  the  addresses 
of  M.  R.  Jacobs  and  Marion  Story.  — 
Dr.  C.  M.  Weld  has  presented  to  the 
Boston  Public  Library  a  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Harry  Vane  the 
Younger.  —  Meyer  is  a  vice-president 
of  the  Merchants'  Club  of  Boston ;  he 
has  been  reelected  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature.  —  Walter  Cary  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
rtTO«.— Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig  is 
spending  his  sabbatical  year  in  En- 
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rope ;  his  address  is  with  J.  S.  Morgan 
&  Co.,  Bankers,  London,  England.  — 
F.  H.  Rindge  has  presented  to  the 
Peabod J  Mnsenm  a  large  collection 
of  archaeological  specimens  from  the 
Klamath  country.  —  C.  F.  Spragae  is 
a  park  commissioner  of  Boston,  and 
has  been  elected  to  the  Mass.  Legis- 
lature.—J.  £.  Gowdin  is  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  of  the  University 
Club  of  New  York  city.  —  During  the 
summer  Prof.  J.  £.  Wolff  continued 
his  work  for  the  U.  S.  Greological  Sur- 
vey im  the  Highlands  of  New  Jersey. 

1880. 
Fredebig  Albct,  Sec. 

Fltoh  Institato,  BaflUo,  N.  T. 
C.  S.  Dayis  is  clerk  of  a  newly 
formed  Law  Library  Association  for 
Plymouth  County,  Mass.  —  Robert 
Bacon  has  been  elected  a  director  of 
the  Boston  Stock  Exchange  for  two 
years.  —  Dr.  Charles  £.  Warren  has 
joined  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company  of  Boston.  —  Prof. 
J.  Greddes,  Jr.,  receiyed  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.  this  year.  His  thesis  was  enti- 
tled "  Study  of  an  Acadian  Dialect." 
— F.  A.  Tupper  delivered  the  poem 
at  the  dedication  of  the  new  high 
school  at  Quincy,  of  which  he  is  head- 
master.—  Almy  is  an  officer  of  the 
21st  Ward  Good  Government  Club, 
Buffalo. 

1881. 
Charles  R.  Sakoer,  See, 

9040  WMhlngton  Ate.,  Bt  LouIa,  Mo. 
Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  recent  Republican  cam- 
paign in  Massachusetts.  —  Dr.  O.  W. 
Huntington  has  given  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege the  collection  of  minerals  be- 
queathed to  him  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Cooke, 
'48.  —  £.  A.  Whitman  was  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Mass.  Legislature 


from  one  of  the  Cambridge  districts. 
—  C.  A.  Coolidge  is  superintending 
the  erection  of  a  new  facade  to  Trinity 
Church,  Boston.  —  Boies  Penrose  has 
been  reelected  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  from  the  6th  Senatorial 
district.  He  has  served  in  the  Senate 
since  1886.  ~  The  Rev.  G.  A.  Gor- 
don  spent  the  summer  abroad,  and 
preached  before  the  Summer  School 
at  Oxford. — MacVeagh  is  still  in  Cali- 
fornia, recuperating  his  health.  — 
Slater  sailed  from  New  London,  Conn., 
on  Oct.  24,  on  his  steam  yacht  Elea- 
nora,  for  a  two  years'  cruise  round  the 
world.  The  Eleanora,  after  stopping 
at  Marseilles,  will  proceed  through 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Levant. — 
M.  S.  C.  Wright  is  a  director  of  the 
Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society. — 
C.  H.  Taft  has  resigned  his  position 
in  the  Hering  College,  Chicago,  and 
opened  an  office  at  16  Arlington  St, 
Boston. — W.  H.  Wade  returned  from 
Europe  in  September,  and  has  re- 
sumed law  practice  at  53  State  St., 
Boston.~W.  R.  Thayer  has  been 
elected  to  the  Mass.  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

1882. 
Henry  W.  Cunkikoham,  Sec, 

88  Btata  St,  Boston. 
J.  R.  Worcester,  who  for  ten  yean 
has  been  connected  with  the  Boston 
Bridge  Works  as  Chief  Engineer,  has 
opened  an  office  at  53  State  St.,  Bos- 
ton, where  he  proposes  to  devote  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  designing  of  steel 
railroad  and  highway  bridges,  frame- 
works for  city  buildings,  columns,  and 
all  classes  of  structural  work.  —  H. 
M.  Sewall,  who  was  appointed  consul 
to  Samoa  nine  years  ago,  has  for- 
maUy  left  the  Democratic  party  and 
joined  the  Republicans.  R.  Luce,  of 
Somerville,  has  also  come  out  with  a 
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pablio  letter  renonncing^  his  Demo- 
oratio  affiliations.  —  G.  L.  Kittredge 
has  been  promoted  to  be  Professor  of 
English  at  Harvard.  —  Sherman  Hoar 
is  a  connoilor  for  three  years  of  the 
Boston  Bar  Association. 

1883. 
Frederick  Nichols,  Sec. 

2  Joy  St,  Boston. 
A.  C.  Bnrrage,  who  has  been  for 
two  years  comisel  for  the  Brookline 
Gas  Company,  has  been  elected  a  di- 
rector in  the  Jamaica  Plain  Gras  Com- 
pany. —  J.  R.  Coolidge  has  retomed 
from  Paris  after  an  absence  of  f onr 
years,  and  is  now  established  as  an 
architect  in  Boston.  While  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beanx  Arts,  in  the  Second 
Class,  he  obtained  all  the  honors 
granted  by  the  School  for  arohitec- 
tnral  work.  — Asst.  Prof.  Edward  Cnm- 
mings  will  conduct  three  courses  in 
the  Department  of  Economics  at  Har- 
vard during  1894-95.  Two  full 
courses,  viz.  :  The  Principles  of  So- 
ciology —  Development  of  the  Modem 
State,  and  of  its  Social  Functions;  and 
The  Social  and  Economic  Condition  of 
Workingmen  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Other  Countries ;  and  one  half 
course,  Philosophy  and  Political  Econ- 
omy—  Utopian  Literature  from  Pla- 
to's "Republic  "  to  the  Present  Time. 
—  C.  P.  Curtis  was  appointed,  on  Au- 
gust 16,  by  Grov.  Greenhalge,  to  be 
one  of  the  three  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  District  Conmdssion  on 
Greater  Boston.  This  Committee,  au- 
thorized by  the  Legislature  of  1894, 
is  to  report  upon  the  expediency  of 
the  direct  annexation  to  Boston  of 
any  or  all  of  the  surrounding  munici- 
palities ;  or  to  consider  the  feasibility 
of  providing  some  form  of  complete 
or  partial  union  with  neighboring 
.  towns  whose  interests  are  practically 


identical.  With  Curtis  determining 
the  future  limits  of  the  city,  and  Bur- 
rage  handling  the  problem  of  rapid 
transit  therein,  it  would  seem  that  the 
destinies  of  the  capital  of  Massachu- 
oetts  were  largely  under  the  control 
of  '83. —  Joseph  Dorr  has  changed 
his  address  to  14  Lowell  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, and  has  an  office  in  the  Equi- 
table Building,  Boston.— Waldo  Ful- 
ler is  no  longer  connected  with  the 
cattie  business,  but  is  interested  in 
mining  properties  at  Telluride,  Colo.  — 
C.  H.  Grandgent  is  the  secretary  of 
the  phonetic  section  of  the  Modem 
Language  Society,  and  an  important 
contributor  to  Dialect  Notes,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  American  Dialect  So- 
ciety, an  organization  which  aims  to 
promote  the  scientific  study  of  Eng- 
lish, and  to  stimulate  interest  in,  and 
secure  information  regarding  the  vari- 
ations in  the  use  and  pronunciation  of 
the  English  language  in  this  country. 
—  E.  F.  Henderson,  who  has  spent 
the  past  three  years  abroad,  has  re- 
turned to  Boston  and  is  established  at 
Chestnut  Hill.  He  has  made  several 
translations  from  the  classics  for  use 
as  text-books  in  colleges  and  higher 
academies,  and  has  written  a  history 
of  Germany  which  has  been  received 
with  favor.  —  Arthur  Lyman  was  ap- 
pointed, in  September,  by  the  Mayor 
of  Waltham,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  License  Conmiissioners.  —  Asst. 
Prof.  A.  R.  Marsh  will  conduct  two 
courses  in  the  Department  of  Compara- 
tive Literature  at  Harvard  during 
1894-95,  viz. :  The  History  of  Latin 
Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages  (be- 
ginning with  the  4th  century),  and  its 
Relations  to  Classic  and  Modem  Lit- 
erature ;  and  Mediaeval  Literature  in 
the  Vulgar  Tongues,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  influence  of  France 
and  Provence  ;  also,  one  course  in  the 
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Italian  Department,  Literatore  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
(Tasso,  Apiosto,  Machiavelli,  Pulci), 
with  reading  of  Modem  Texts.  —  H. 
L.  Smyth  will  have  charge  of  three 
half  courses  in  the  department  of 
Geology  at  Harvard  during  1894r-©5, 
viz. :  Geological  Surveying  ;  Mining 
Geology  ;  and  Pre-Camhrian  Geology 
of  North  America,  with  especial  ref- 
erence to  the  Stratigraphy  and  Eco- 
nomics of  the  Rocks  in  Uie  Original 
Laurentian  Area  and  the  Region  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  —  Dr.  A.  K.  Stone 
has  been  appointed  Assistant  in  Bac- 
teriology at  the  Medical  School  for 
the  year  1894-95.  —  Dr.  C.  P.  Worces- 
ter has  been  reappointed  secretary  of 
the  Medical  School  for  the  year  1894- 
05. 

1884. 
Edward  A.  Hibbabd,  Sec. 

Ill  Broadway,  New  Tork,  N.  T. 

Dr.  Paul  Thomdike  is  an  assistant 
at  the  Medical  School.  —  H.  J.  Cox 
has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of 
forecaster  at  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bu- 
reau, Chicago,  HI.  This  bureau  now 
ranks  second  to  that  at  Washington. 
He  was  promoted  after  a  competitive 
examination.  For  the  past  six  years 
he  has  been  at  the  New  Haven,  Conn., 
station.  —  Silas  Haynes  Elliot  died  at 
Denver,  Colo.,  on  Sept.  24,  after  a  four 
years'  illness.  —  E.  L.  Conant,  who  is 
teaching  at  the  Law  School,  has  been 
elected  to  the  Mass.  Reform  Club.  — 
T.  W.  Harris  is  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Keene,  N.  H. 

The  Secretary  has  issued  his  De- 
cennial Report  which  contains,  be- 
sides the  usual  biographical  news, 
some  interesting  statistics.  At  gradu- 
ation the  Class  had  201  members,  of 
whom  7  have  died,  and  82  have  mar- 
ried ;  of  77  temporary  members  9  are 


dead  and  14  married.  Abont  $2,000 
of  the  Class  Fund  remains  unpaid. 
There  are  59  lawyers,  37  business 
men,  30  teachers,  25  physicians,  13 
ministers,  8  journalists,  6  bankers,  4 
chemists,  2  architects,  and  2  students, 
with  9  miscellaneous  or  undecided. 
For  residence,  Mass.  has  95,  N.  Y., 
35,  Penn.  and  Bl.,  10  each,  and  the 
rest  scattering.  New  York  has 
gained  10  and  Massachusetts  has  lost 
21  since  graduation.  —  Editor. 

1885. 
Henrt  M.  Williams,  Sec. 

89  Court  St,  Boston. 
The  committee  having  charge  of 
the  publication  of  the  Class  Album  re- 
quest that  all  members  of  the  Class 
who  have  not  yet  sent  in  their  orders 
for  copies  shall  do  so  at  once.  A  large 
number  of  those  for  whom  copies  have 
been  prepared  have  failed  up  to  the 
present  time  to  designate  the  style  of 
binding  they  desire  and  to  forward 
their  checks.  —  Geo.  E.  Foss  of  Chi- 
cago was  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Congress  in  the  7th  District  of  Illi- 
nois, formerly  represented  by  Geo.  E. 
Adams,  '60,  of  the  Overseers ;  and 
John  Simpkins  was  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  Congress  in  the  13th  or 
"Cape"  District  of  Mass.  — A.  Sid- 
ney J.  Jennings,  L.  S.  S.,  '85,  has  left 
the  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mining 
Co.,  of  Kimberly,  So.  Africa.  Any  in- 
formation of  his  present  whereabouts 
will  be  appreciated  by  the  Secretary. 
—  Rowland  W.  Boyden  has  become  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Ropes, 
Gray  &  Loring,  Boston.  —  Egerton 
L.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  has  joined  the  law 
firm  of  Jay  &  Candler,  48  Wall  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y —  Eben  Sutton  has 
formed  a  copartnership  with  Jas.  W. 
Bowen,  '82,  for  the  bsmking  business 
to  be  oonduoted  under  the  name  of 
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Sutton  &  Bowen,53  State  St.,  Boston. 
—  Walter  A.  Halbert,  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  in  his  capa- 
city as  appraiser  for  the  company  will 
hereafter  make  his  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  HI.,  instead  of  at  Kansas 
City.  —  John  F.  Holland  has  been 
made  assessment  attorney  for  the  city 
of  Chicago.  —  Victor  C.  Alderson  is 
professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Ar- 
mour Institute  of  Chicago.  —  Fred  I. 
Carpenter  is  taking  a  post  graduate 
course  at  the  Chicago  University. — 
Frof .  Fdson  L.  Whitney  has  accepted 
the  professorship  of  history  at  fien- 
zonia  College,  fienzonia,  Mich.  —  The 
Rey.  W.  Dewees  Roberts  has  returned 
&om  abroad,  and  has  accepted  the 
rectorship  of  St.  John's  Church,  East 
Boston.  —  Edward  F.  Weld,  formerly 
with  the  Flint  &  P^re  Marquette  R. 
R.  Co.,  in  Michigan,  has  accepted  a 
position  with  the  Southern  Railway 
Co.,  and  will  have  his  headquarters 
at  Richmond,  Va.  —  Col.  Samuel  E. 
Winslow  agidn  managed  the  Repub- 
lican campaign  in  Massachusetts  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee  with  headquarters  at  No. 
1  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  —  Frof .  F.  L. 
Van  Cleef  is  associate  professor  of 
Greek,  at  Cornell.  —  Sidney  W.  Mil- 
ler, formerly  of  the  Class,  has  re- 
moved from  Pasadena,  Cal.,  to  Chi- 
cago, where  he  is  engaged  with  the 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  in  manufac- 
turing and  sellmg  his  invention  the 
Miller  Automatic  Siphon,  which  re- 
ceived the  highest  award  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

1886. 
Dr.  J.  H.  HUDDLE3TON,  Sec, 

126  W.  85th  Bt,  New  York,  N.  T. 
F.  C.  Weld  is  now  assistant  chemist 
for  the  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co. 
at  Lowell.  —  L  W.  Fay  has   been 


studying  chemistry  at  Heidelberg  and 
Berlin  since  July,  1893.  His  present 
address  is  49  Wilhelmstrasse,  Ber- 
lin. —  Paul  Allen  writes  that  Bruner 
has  been  for  the  last  five  years  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  laying  out  roads  for 
the  Hawaiian  government.  Bruner's 
present  address  is  the  Pacific  Club, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  —  Hobson  has 
changed  his  address  to  66  Quincy  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  T. — A.  A.  Gleason  was 
the  Republican  nominee  for  represen- 
tative in  Ward  17,  Boston,  at  the  re- 
cent election.  — R.  D.  Weston-Smith 
was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Mass.  State  Senate  from  Cambridge. 
—  H.  C.  Ward,  of  Kansas  City,  has 
been  appointed  receiver  of  John  J. 
Mastin  &  Co.,  an  estate  valued  at  over 
$3,000,000. 

1887. 
Geo.  p.  Furbeb,  Sec 

68  State  St.,  Boston. 
E.  C.  Palmer  has  been  appointed 
general  freight  agent  of  the  Iowa 
Central. Ry.  Co.  — Dr.  J.  L.  Morse 
has  removed  to  317  Marlborough  St, 
Boston.  —  Dr.  W.  T.  Talbot  is  Instruc- 
tor in  Pathology  and  Director  of  the 
Pathological  Laboratory  of  the  Bos- 
ton University  School  of  Medicine 
and  assistant  secretary  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  that  school.  He  has 
been  studying  in  Vienna. — Dr.  F.  I. 
Proctor  has  been  appointed  Instructor 
in  Ophthalmology  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School.  —  R.  de  W.  Sampson 
is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Httafield 
Club. — G.  E.  Ladd  is  studying  goo- 
logical  chemistry  in  Munich.  —  The 
following  are  announced  in  the  Free 
courses  at  the  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston,  established  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  Lowell  Institute  :  Advanced  Alge- 
bra and  Theory  of  Equations;  12  le<y 
tures  by  Asst.  Prof.  F.  H.  Bailey,  be- 
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ginning  Deo.  4 ;  GrOTemment  of  the 
United  States ;  12  lectures  by  Asst. 
Prof.  C.  F.  A.  Curriery  beginning 
Dec.  17. 

1888. 
Dr.  F.  B.  Lund,  Sec. 

122  Marlborough  St.,  Boaton. 
Larz  Anderson  has  presented  to  the 
city  of  Cincinnati  a  carved  stone  well- 
head of  Renaissance  design,  which  he 
purchased  in  Venice.  It  is  about  four 
feet  high,  having  on  one  side  a  lion 
rampant  and  on  the  other  an  eagle, 
and  is  elaborately  carved.  It  will  be 
used  in  one  of  the  city  parks  as  a 
drinking-f ountain.  —  Grover  Flint  has 
resigned  his  commission  in  the  U.  S. 
Cavalry.  —  J.  A.  Gallivan  has  been 
elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  Mass. 
House  of  Representatives,  from  Ward 
13,  Boston.  —  Harrie  Beekman  Drake 
died  suddenly  of  pneumonia  at  Bash- 
ing Ridge,  N.  J.,  on  Aug.  27.  — The 
Rev.  P.  J.  O'Callaghan  wishes  to  open 
a  Paulist  church  for  the  benefit  of 
Roman  Catholic  students  in  the  col- 
lege. —  R.  B.  Mahany  was  the  success- 
ful Republican  candidate  for  Congress 
from  the  32d  N.  Y.  district.  — D.  T. 
Dickinson,  Rep.,  has  been  elected  to 
the  Mass.  Legislature.  —  Dr.  £.  C. 
Stowell  has  returned  from  abroad  and 
begun  to  practice  medicine  at  9  Mas- 
sachusetts Ave.,  Boston.  —  Dr.  G.  P. 
Cogswell  has  also  returned  and  opened 
an  office  on  Church  St.,  Cambridge, 
as  assistant  to  Dr.  Hildreth.  —  Dr.  T. 
O.  Shepard  is  practicing  ophthalmol- 
ogy at  the  comer  of  Beacon  and 
Charles  Sts.,  Boston. 

1889. 
Herbert  H.  Daruno,  Acting  Sec, 

21  Pembsrton  Sq.,  Boston. 
James  M.  Kewell  is  in  the  law  office 
of  Fish,  Richardson  &  Storrow,  40 


Water  St,  Boston.  —  Prescott  F.  Hall 
has  opened  a  law  office  in  the  Ex- 
change Building,  Boston,  Room  732. 
—  Chas.  Warren  was  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  State  Senator  for  the  2d 
Norfolk  District,  Mass.— W.  R.  Bige- 
low  has  formed  a  law  partnership  with 
H.  J.  Jaquith,  at  40  Water  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Rooms  18  and  19.  — Dr.  Walter 
L.  Jennings  has  been  elected  professor 
of  Organic  Chemistry  in  the  Worces- 
ter Polytechnic  Institute.  —  R.  E.  N. 
Dodge  is  teaching  English  at  Barnard 
College,  New  York  city.— R.  de  C. 
Ward  is  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Immigration  Restriction  League. — 
Dr.  Almon  D.  Hodges  has  completed 
his  course  of  study  abroad  and  has 
taken  offices  in  "The  Warren,"  at 
Roxbury,  Mass.  —  H.  F.  Atkins  who 
was  graduated  from  the  Law  School 
last  June,  is  now  practicing  law  in  St. 
Louis.    Address,  3537  Morgan  St. 

1890. 
Joseph  W.  Lund,  Sec. 

40  Water  Bt,Borton. 
Francis  E.  Ball  has  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uniyersity 
of  North  Carolina,  for  three  years, 
during  the  absence  of  Prof.  Alexan- 
der, who  is  Minister  to  Greece.  Ad- 
dress, Chapel  HUl,  N.  C.  —  Wisner  B. 
Martin's  address  is  changed  to  163 
East  25th  St.,  New  York  city.— C. 
L.  Crehore  is  clerk  of  the  Brookline 
Gas  Co.  —  G.  A.  Dorsey  took  his 
Ph.  D.  at  Harvard  last  June.  —  W.  E. 
B.  Du  Bois,  after  spending  two  yean 
in  Germany,  has  accepted  the  chair  of 
ancient  languages  at  Wilberf  orce  Uni- 
versity, Wilberforce,  O.  —  F.  L.  Good- 
speed,  who  has  had  a  parish  at  Am- 
herst, has  been  called  to  the  First 
Church  at  Springfield.—  E.  B.  Greene's 
address  is  Illinois  State  University,  at 
Champagne,  111.  —  Dr.  C.  R.  East- 
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man  is  teadung  palaeontology  at  Har- 
vard this  year. 

1891. 
Horace  A.  Davis,  having  entered 
the  law  office  of  R.  Bumham  Moffat, 
60  Cotton  Exchange  Building,  New 
York  city,  has  resigned  the  Class  Sec- 
retaryship. The  Class  Committee  have 
not  yet  chosen  a  successor.  —  Cum- 
nock was  married  on  Oct.  6,  at  Pitts- 
field,  to  Miss  Mary  Cutting.  They 
will  reside  in  New  York.  —  P.  J. 
Harrison  is  practicing  law  in  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  —  E.  Fulton  has  been 
appointed  Professor  of  English  and 
Rhetoric  at  Wells  College.  —  Ken^ 
neth  McEenzie  has  been  awarded  a 
special  prize  of  $50  for  an  essay  on 
'*  The  Rise  of  the  dolce  stil  mwvo  and 
its  Development  up  to  the  time  of 
Dante,"  presented  in  competition  for 
the  Latham  Prize.  —  R.  W.  Atkinson 
has  returned  from  Germany  where  he 
has  studied  music  since  graduation.  — 
J.  B.  Noyes  is  "Student  Editor"  of 
the  Graduates*  Magazine, 

1892. 
Allen  R.  Bennbb,  Sec. 

Andorer. 
Ralph  Hamilton  Shepard  died  at 
New  Haven,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug, 
17,  after  an  illness  of  nine  months.  — 
F.  H.  Chase  is  in  the  law  office  of 
Sherman  Hoar,  and  E.  M.  Moore  in 
that  of  Ex-Gov.  Russell.  —  Harry 
Landes  has  been  elected  principal  of 
the  Worcester  High  School  from 
among  70  applicants.  —  C.  C.  Hyde 
has  been  engaged  to  teach  science  in 
the  Hartford,  Conn.,  High  School.  — 
W.  C.  Van  Benschoten  is  a  member 
of  the  Chiss  of  '96,  Chicago  Med- 
ical College  (medical  department  of 
Northwestern  University).  «—  L.  F. 
Kiesewetter's   address  is    Columbus, 


O.,  care  of  The  Ohio  Savings  Bank 
Co.  —  M.  D.  Follansbee  is  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Hoyne,  Follansbee  & 
O'Connor,  attorneys  and  counselors, 
88  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  IlL 

1894. 
£.  E.  Rand,  Sec. 

Wfttextown. 
The  following  men  have  been  ap- 
pointed assistants  at  Harvard  for  this 
year  :  J.  W.  Blankinship,  in  Botany ; 
R.  J.  Forsythe,  in  Chemistry  ;  L.  D. 
Hill,  in  Physics  ;  A.  N.  Johnson,  in 
Engineering ;  M.  Mower,  in  Fine 
Arts ;  G.  Oenslftger,  in  Chemistry ; 
M.  M.  Skinner,  in  Semitic.  —  llie 
following  men  are  in  the  Graduate 
School :  C.  Abbe,  L.  A.  E.  Ahlers,  A. 
C.  L.  Brown,  D.  F.  Campbell,  E.  P. 
Carey,  W.  B.  Clymer,  G.  F.  Collier, 

B.  M.  Duggar,  F.  S.  Dunn,  S.  C.  Earle, 

F.  W.  Eaton,  A.  B.  Fay,  J.  S.  Fester- 
son,  J.  D.  M.  Ford,  H.  A.  Gehring, 
R.  E.  Gregg,  J.  I.  Hamaker,  C.  A. 
Home,  B.  C.  Jutten,  J.  M.  Ei^g^,  C. 
L.  Lawrence,  H.  R.  Linville,  J.  D. 
Logan,  R.  MaoDonald,  H.  C.  Mar- 
shall, G.  R.  Noyes,  H.  I.  Richmond, 

C.  L.  Safford,  B.  Sidis,  R.  A.  Small, 
O.  M.  W.  Sprague,  O.  Stark,  R.  R. 
Truitt,  F.  B.  White,  W.  J.  Whitney. 
—  The  following  men  are  in  the  Med- 
ical School :  R.  T.  Atkinson,  W.  C. 
Bailey,  C.  N.  Barney,  C.  S.  Barrell, 
A.  A.  Beebe,  H.  Cabot,  H.  F.  Cobum, 
L.  G.  Crandon,  L.  Davis,  S.  S.  Dear- 
bom,  S.  Gibbons,  E.  C.  Hixon,  W.  S. 
Johnson,  H.  Kennedy,  M.  L.  King,  M. 
Ladd,  G.  B.  Magrath,  W.  R.  May,  P. 
Musgrave,  F.  H.  Ransom,  A.  L. 
Reagh,  S.  I.  Schwab,  R.  D.  Small,  R. 
Soutter,  H.  G.  Spooner,  L  N.  Tilden, 

G.  S.  Whiteside,  H.  Williams.  —  The 
following  men  are  in  the  Law  School : 
J.  D.  Arnold,  S.  Bamum,  G.  Beals,  C. 
H.  Beckwith,  E.  B.  Bishop,  £.  B. 
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BI088,  J.  Bordman,  J.  C.  Breckinridge, 
W.  R.  Bockminster,  A.  P.  Carter, 
G.  C.  Chaney,  E.  E.  Clark,  C.  F. 
Clarkson,  W.  F.  Corlias,  A.  F.  Cosby, 
J.  F.  Crosby,  G.  M.  Cushing,  W.  W. 
Cutler,  A.  Diokinson,  T.  Dows,  D. 

A.  Ellis,  E.  C.  Ellis,  E.  L.  Eustis, 
D.  J.  Gallert,  G.  A.  Gray,  A.  D. 
Greenfield,  B.  Homans,  E.  A.  Howes, 
J.  D.  Hubbell,  H.  R.  Johnstone,  J.  B. 
Eirkpatrick,  E.  A.  Knudsen,  H.  C. 
Lakin,  J.  A.  McDonald,  W.  P.  Meehan, 
J.  M.  Minton,  G.  C.  NUes,  J.  A.  Pctt, 
W.  A.  Quigley,  H.  C.  Quinby,  C.  M. 
Beade,  E.  E.  Reardon,  E.  C.  Rochd, 
£.  P.  Saltonstall,  C.  Seasongood,  W. 
C.  Stone,  F.  W.  Thomas,  G.  H.  Tink- 
bam,  E.  Tuckerroan,  J.  F.  Twombly, 

B.  G.  Waters,  G.  T.  Weitzel,  A.  J. 
Wellington,  A.  L.  Wetmore,  W.  S. 
Woods.  —  The  following  are  at  the 
Divinity  School:  J.  P.  Fox,  L.  M. 
Greenman,  £.  E.  Rand,  E.  £.  Star- 
back.  — The  following  are  at  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School :  F.  £.  Froth- 
ingham,  H.  W.  Home,  F.  S.  Pratt. 

Medical  School,  1894. 

ElUott  T.Joaia^Sec, 
The  Class  of  1894  nambered  at  its 
entrance  to  the  Medical  School,  171. 
Of  these  63  (36.84  per  cent.)  had  re- 
ceived degrees  from  varioos  universi- 
ties, colleges,  and  technical  schools. 
At  the  end  of  the  three  years'  coarse 
the  number  in  the  Class  had  dropped 
to  120,  but  of  these  56  (46.66  per 
cent.)  had  degrees.  The^inf  erence  to  be 
drawn  from  this  increase  is  obvious.  — 
In  June  this  year  52  of  the  Class  were 
given  the  degree  of  M.  D.  The  ma- 
jority are  now  in  practice.  Several 
are  continuing  their  studies  in  New 
York  and  Europe.  Forty-four  of  the 
Class  are  taking  the  fourth  year.  The 
remaining  26  represent  chiefly  men 
who  are  serving  in  hospitals. —  Thirty- 


six  men  have  so  far  received  hospital 
appointments  in  17  institutions  and  this 
number  will  probably  be  increased  to 
50  before  June,  1895.  The  Boston  City 
Hospital  heads  the  list  with  11,  and  at 
the  Mass.  Greneral  Hospital  there  are 
10.  The  others  have  been  distributed 
as  follows :  Samaritan  Hospital,  4 ; 
Carney,  2  ;  Worcester  City,  2  ;  and 
one  each  at  the  Rochester  City  ; 
Lynn  City  ;  St.  John's,  Lowell ;  Bos- 
ton Lying-in  Hospital;  Woman's; 
St.  Elizabeth's  ;  Children's  ;  McLean 
Insane  Asylum  ;  Boston  Lunatic  Hos- 
pital ;  Austin  Farm ;  C  banning  Hos- 
pital, Brookline  ;  Long  Island,  Bos- 
ton Harbor ;  Baldwinville  Home  for 
Epileptics.  Five  men  are  serving  in 
more  than  one  hospital.  The  large 
list  of  hospital  positions  filled  by 
members  of  the  Class  speaks  well  not 
only  for  the  students  individually  but 
also  for  the  instruction  furnished  at 
the  School. 

NON-ACADEMIC. 

Greneral  Nathaniel  Prentice  Banks, 
who  died  at  Waltham  on  Sept.  1,  was 
made  an  LL.  D.  by  Harvard  in  1858, 
when  he  was  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts. Bom  at  Waltham,  Jan.  30, 
1316,  he  was  elected  to  the  Mass. 
Leg^lature  in  1849,  and  to  Congress 
in  1853,  and  was  chosen  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  after  a 
deadlock  lasting  two  months,  in  1855. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  attained  the 
rank  of  major-general,  being  conspic- 
uous for  bravery  rather  than  for  mili- 
tary skill.  He  commanded  at  New 
Orleans  after  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler's  with- 
drawal, and  directed  the  attack  on 
Port  Hudson  and  the  Red  River  ex- 
pedition. After  the  war  he  was  U.  S. 
Marshal  for  Massachusetts  for  many 
years.     He  served  in  the  5l8t  Con- 
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gress  as  a  Republican.  In  early  life 
he  had  been  a  Democrat  and  a  Know- 
Nothing  before  joining  the  Repablican 
party. 

The  address  of  Henry  B.  Ward, 
p  'd2,  now  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  is  No. 
1235  U  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

The  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds,  t  '47, 
died  at  Concord  on  Sept.  30.  He 
was  born  at  Franconia,  N.  H.,  Dec. 
22,  1822  ;  was  for  many  years  pastor 
of  the  Unitarian  Church  at  Concord, 
and,  since  May,  1881,  secretary  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  Last 
Commencement  he  received  from  Har- 
vard the  degree  of  D.  D.  A  detailed 
biographical  sketch  of  him  will  be 
found  in  the  Graduiates*  Magazine  for 
September,  pp.  67,  68. 

Prof.  S.  P.  Langley,  h  '86,  at  one 
time  an  assistant  at  the  Harvard  Ob- 
servatory, and  now  head  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute,  has  received  the 
degree  of  D.  C.  L.  from  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Salt  Lake  City  News  says: 
"Two  Cache  Valley  boys  have  re- 
turned to  their  homes  after  completing 
their  studies  at  Harvard  University. 
Their  names  are  Greorge  L.  Swendsen, 
$  '94,  of  Richmond,  and  John  A.  Widt- 
soe,  s  '94,  of  Logan.  As  a  proof  that 
the  services  of  such  young  men  are 
appreciated  at  home,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state  that  Swendsen  has  been 
employed  by  the  B.  T.  College  as 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics, 
and  Widtsoe  has  received  the  appoint- 
ment as  chemist  of  the  experiment 
station  of  the  A.  C.  of  U.,  and  in- 
structor in  chemistry  in  the  college." 

Eugene  Lawrence,  L.  S.  '47,  died  at 
his  home  in  New  York  city  on  Aug.  17, 
after  a  short  illness,  at  the  age  of  71. 
He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York  in  the  Class  of 


'41,  and  took  a  course  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  His  taste  led  him  into  lit- 
erary work,  and  in  1865  his  first  work, 
'<  Lives  of  British  Historians,"  made 
its  appearance.  From  that  time  he 
was  a  liberal  contributor  as  an  histo- 
rian and  journalist.  His  latest  work 
was  the  contribution  of  three  articles 
to  the  **  Memorial  History  of  the  City 
of  New  York,"  edited  by  James  Grant 
Wilson.  AmoDg  other  works  written 
by  Mr.  Lawrence  were  ''Historical 
Studies,"  1856,  and  "  Literary  Prim- 
ers," 1880.  He  also  wrote  articles 
upon  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  Cowper  for 
Appleton's  Encyclopaedia,  in  1868,  and 
many  articles  for  the  periodical  liters 
ature  of  the  day.  For  many  years 
previous  to  his  death  Mr.  Lawrence 
was  engaged  on  a  '*  History  of  Rome." 

Dr.  Levi  Wheaton  Clapp,  m  '73, 
was  accidentally  kiUed  at  Pawtucket, 
on  Sept.  18,  by  falling  from  a  high 
wall  on  to  a  pile  of  stones.  He  was 
bom  at  Pawtucket,  R.  L,  Jan.  3, 1849, 
graduated  from  Brown  University  in 
1870,  from  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  1873,  and  since  graduation 
had  practiced  at  Pawtucket,  except  two 
years  spent  in  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington. He  left  a  widow  and  three 
children.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  Rhode  Island  and 
of  Providence. 

Dr.  Frank  C.  Cook,  m  '93,  has  suc- 
cessfully passed  the  examinations  be- 
fore the  naval  examining  board,  and 
received  an  appointment  as  assistant 
surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  He  is  son 
of  Commander  Cook,  U.  S.  N.,  who 
was  formerly  stationed  at  the  Navy 
Yard  in  Charlestown. 

E.  C.  Morris,  A.  M.,  '94,  is  teaching 
English  at  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Frank  Marcellns  Blodgett,  m  '70, 
died  at  his  home  in  New  York  city 
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on  Sept  26.  He  was  bom  in  Boston, 
and  aiter  gradoating  at  the  Medical 
School  he  studied  abroad.  He  was 
prominent  in  Boston  as  an  obstetri- 
cian. Abont  eight  years  ago  he  went 
to  New  York,  and  had  lived  there  erer 
since.  He  inyented  several  surgical 
instroments  that  are  extensively  used 
in  the  profession.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Travellers*  Club.  A  widow 
survives. 

Dr.  George  R.  Rodeman,  A.  M.,  '87, 
is  principal  of  the  Bedford  Academy 
at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Oliver  Franklin  Hack,  /  '42,  a  well- 
known  member  of  the  Baltimore  bar, 
died  at  Block  Island,  B.  I.,  on  Aug. 
7,  in  his  71st  year.  He  was  bom  at 
Baltimore,  and  after  being  educated 
there  he  attended  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  In  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  Baltimore  and  Washington  he 
was  counsel  in  several  important 
oases,  notably  in  that  of  Mrs.  Surratt 
after  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln.  In  1849  and  1850  Mr.  Hack 
was  a  member  of  the  Maryland  Legis- 
lature. A  widow  and  daughter  sur- 
vive. 

Prof.  Wolcott  Gibbs,  h  '88,  has  been 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
American  Chemists'  Association.  He 
is  the  first  American  thus  honored. 

S.  B.  Harding,  A.  M.,  '94,  is  an 
officer  of  the  Hamilton  County,  O., 
Teachers'  Institute. 

Everett  P.  Wheeler,  /  '69,  was  the 
candidate  for  governor  of  the  so- 
called  '*  Shepard  Democrats  "  of  New 
York  State  in  the  recent  election. 

Daniel  H.  Bumham,  h  '93,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects. 

Archibald  H.  Grimk^,  /  74,  has 
been  appointed  U.  S.  Consul  at  San 
Domingo.  So  far  as  is  known,  he  is 
the  first  colored  man  holding  a  Har- 


[Deoember, 

vard  degree  who  has  received  an  im- 
portant appointment  in  the  diplomatic 
service. 

Asst.  Prof.  R.  S.  Tarr,  «  '90,  is 
teaching  geology  and  physical  geogra- 
phy at  Cornell  this  year. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Society  of  Electro-Therapeu- 
tistSy  Dr.  Wm.  L.  Jackson,  m  '76,  of 
Boston,  was  chosen  president. 

Prof.  G.  L.  Goodale,  m  '63,  deUv- 
ered  the  address  of  presentation  when 
the  new  Searles  Scientific  Building 
was  dedicated  at  Bowdoin  College  on 
Sept  20. 

Wm.  M.  Ross,  /  '77,  was  the  Re- 
publican nominee  for  county  judge  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  the  recent  eleo- 
tion. 

Robert  Stanton  Avery,  t  '46,  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  Sept  12.  He 
was  bom  in  Preston,  Conn.,  May  1, 
1808,  being  descended  from  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  New  London.  He  at- 
tended the  public  school  in  his  native 
town ;  from  the  age  of  17  to  21 
taught  in  winter  and  worked  on  a 
farm  in  summer  ;  attended  the  Plain- 
field  Academy  ;  subsequently  taught 
in  Fall  River,  Worcester,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  and  Louisville,  Ey.  At  the 
age  of  36  he  entered  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  and  after  graduating 
in  1846  he  preached  occasionally  in 
Unitarian  pulpits  ;  but  his  forU  lay  in 
mathematics  and  engineering,  and  he 
secured  a  position  in  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey,  where  he  worked  with  great 
credit  to  an  advanced  age.  After  12 
years  of  service  he  was  promoted  to 
be  head  of  the  tidal  department, 
where  the  publication  of  the  '*Tide 
Tables  "  came  under  his  charge.  He 
invented  a  tide-gauge  and  introduced 
many  improvements  into  the  service, 
from  which  he  resigned  nine  years 
ago.     He  has  left  several  scientific 
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works  to  be  published  after  his  death. 
He  married  Miss  Lydia  Meech,  of 
North  Stonington,  Conn.,  who  died 
about  four  years  ago. 

The  Rey.  Henry  Gary  Badger, 
who  was  employed  from  Jan.,  1884,  to 
July,  1892,  in  cataloguing  the  maps 
and  charts  in  the  College  Library, 
died  during  the  summer. 

The  Hon.  George  M.  Stearns  [L.  S. 
*50]  has  given  up  his  law  practice  at 
Chicopee,  on  account  of  ill-health,  and 
has  removed  to  Brookline. 

Col.  William  Trickey  Holt,  /  '67, 
died  at  Holtwold,  Elbert  County, 
Colo.,  on  Aug.  30.  After  graduation 
he  practiced  law  in  New  York  city  ; 
then  went  to  Colorado  Springs,  where 
he  lived  until  the  death  of  his  wife, 
in  1873,  when  he  made  his  home  in 
Portland,  Me.  Extensive  cattle  in- 
terests in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico 
caused  him  to  spend  much  of  his  time 
in  the  West.  He  left  a  daughter  and 
two  sons. 

Among  the  present  officers  of  the 
Mass.  Medico -Legal  Society  are: 
President,  Dr.  Z.  B.  Adams,  m  '53  ; 
vice-pres..  Dr.  S.  W.  Abbott,  m  '62; 
recording  secretary,  Dr.  F.  W.  Draper, 
m'69. 

Prof.  E.  S.  Morse,  h  '92,  has  been 
elected  corresponding  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Architects ; 
Prof.  C.  H.  Moore  is  an  honorary 
member. 

Edgar  R.  Champlin,  I  '80,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Cambridge  Republican 
Club. 

Chiefly  through  the  suggestion  of 
Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  $  '62,  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  has  established  a 
division  of  highway  geology. 

F.  L.  Olmsted,  h  '93,  has  been  ap- 
pointed architect  of  the  Harlem  River, 
N.  T.,  Speedway. 

Dr.  Charles  Oscar  Cummings,  d  '93, 


died  of  appendicitis,  at  Charlestown, 
N.  H.,  on  Oct.  13.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Dartmouth,  1890,  and  was  28  years 
old.    He  left  a  widow  and  child. 

Dr.  Albinus  Otis  Hamilton,  m  '77, 
committed  suicide  at  Dorchester,  on 
Oct.  4,  aged  62  years.  Before  taking 
up  the  study  of  medicine  he  was  a 
Methodist  minister.  He  practiced 
medicine  in  East  Boston,  removing  to 
Dorchester  less  than  two  years  ago. 
He  was  a  Freemason.  He  left  a 
widow  and  daughter. 

Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  h  '86,  wrote 
the  poem  for  the  dedication  of  the 
monument  to  Gren.  G.  B.  McClellan, 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  24. 

Dr.  James  Cody,  m  '44,  died  at  the 
Northern  Hospital  for  the  Lisane  at 
Watertown,  Wis.,  Oct  8.  He  was 
bom  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
Aug.  22,  1820,  and  two  years  after 
taking  his  diploma  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  he  settled  at  Water- 
town,  Wis.,  which  was  his  home  till 
about  1885.  He  was  at  one  time  sur- 
geon of  the  Wisconsin  State  Artillery, 
and,  during  the  rebellion,  a  U.  S. 
pension  examiner.  He  married,  first, 
Adeline  Ragan  in  1848,  who  died  in 
1870.  Ten  years  later,  he  married 
Theresa  Kelly,  of  Watertown,  Wis. 
Children  by  both  marriages  survive. 

The  new  president  of  Bates  College, 
Prof.  George  C.  Chase,  was  a  special 
student  at  Harvard,  1871-72. 

Henry  Clinton  Hutchins,  L.  S., 
1842-43,  died  in  Boston  on  Oct.  28. 
He  was  bom  in  Bath,  Me. 

Prof.  F.  H.  Osgood  is  chairman  of 
the  Mass.  Board  of  Cattle  Commis- 
sioners. 

Prof.  Wm.  James,  m  '69,  has  deliv- 
ered a  course  of  lectures  on  "The 
Applications  of  Psychology  to  Educa- 
tion" before  the  Brooklyn  Listitute, 
this  autumn. 
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UNIVERSITY  NOTES. 

Tlie  Loan  Furniture  System  has  no 
official  relation  with  the  University. 
It  iB  a  method  of  personal  and  friendly 
aid,  designed  to  help  poor  students  in 
famishing  their  rooms.  Its  privileges 
are  open  to  students  in  any  Camhridge 
department  of  the  University,  hut  ap- 
plications should  he  made  only  by 
students  whose  means  are  very  lim- 
ited. For  the  last  four  years  it  has 
supplied  many  such  students  with 
substantial  and  complete  sets  of  oak 
furniture,  each  set  costing  about  850, 
— at  a  rental  of  35  a  year.  The  stu- 
dent pays  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
$7.50,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  on 
return  of  the  furniture  in  good  condi- 
tion, or  on  renewal  of  the  lease  after 
inspection  by  the  agent,  a  rebate  is 
allowed  of  $2.50.  There  are  now  50 
complete  sets  of  this  furniture,  each 
sufficient  for  a  study  and  a  bedroom, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  System.  There 
are  also  20  partial  sets,  provided  by 
g^ts.  Seventy  students  were  thus 
provided  for,  during  the  year  189^94, 
under  this  System.  For  leases  and 
further  information  application  should 
be  made  to  Edward  M.  Moore,  Sec- 
retary, 386  Harvard  St.,  Cambridge. 
Such  application,  to  be  successful, 
should  be  made  as  early  as  possible, 
for  each  year  the  demand  is  greater 
than  the  supply. 

JFVawcw  Q,  Peahody,  '69. 

The  Sales  Prize  for  the  best  scholar 
in  Spanish,  scholarship  being  deter^ 
mined  by  proficiency  in  Spanish  com- 
position, was  open  to  competition  for 
the  first  time  in  1893-94;  it  was 
awarded  to  P.  O.  Skinner,  '96. 

The  Mass.  Society  for  Promoting 
Good  Citizenship  has  for  its  honorary 
president  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale,  *39 ;  R.  T. 


Paine,  '55,  and  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler, 
$  '62,  are  vice-presidents;  A.  B.  Ellis, 
'75,  Josiah  Quincy,  '80,  and  the  Rev. 
C.  F.  Dole,  '68,  exec,  committee ; 
Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  '81,  and  the  Rev. 
Reuben  Kidner,  '75,  committee  on 
membership ;  John  Fiske,  '63,  Prof. 

A.  B.  Hart,  '80,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Dole, 
'68,  and  John  G.  Brooks,  t  '75,  com- 
mittee on  courses  of  study  ;  Josiah 
Quincy,  '80,  A.  M.  Howe,  '69,  and  A. 

B.  Ellis,  '75,  finance  committee. 

The  Library  has  lately  received 
from  his  widow  a  collection  of  MSS. 
of  the  late  Bayard  Taylor's  poetical 
works,  including  his  translation  of 
Faust,  two  drafts  of  Prince  DeukaHon^ 
The  Poet's  Jawmal,  The  Masque  of  the 
Gods,  and  other  works. 

The  Mass.  Horticultural  Society  has 
among  its  recently  elected  officers  : 
N.  T.  Kidder,  s  '82,  president ;  F.  H. 
Appleton,  '69,  and  Walter  Hunnewell, 
'65,  vice-presidents ;  B.  M.  Watson, 
Jr.,  '70,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Vege- 
table Physiology  ;  S.  H.  Scudder,  s  '62, 
Professor  of  Entomology. 

The  American  Bar  Association  met 
at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  at  the  end  of  Au- 
gust and  elected  James  C.  Carter,  '50, 
president ;  and  Francis  Rawle,  '69, 
secretary.  Alfred  Hemenway,  L.  S., 
'63,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Profs.  C.  P.  Lyman  and  F.  H.  Os- 
good, of  the  Veterinary  School,  read 
papers  at  the  public  meeting,  held  at 
Worcester,  on  Oct  25,  by  the  Mass. 
State  Board  of  Cattle  Commissioners. 

Several  Harvard  men  accompanied 
the  Cook  Arctic  Excursion,  which  went 
to  Greenland  in  the  Miranda  last  sum- 
mer, and  was  wrecked  in  Davis  Strait. 
AmoDg  them  were  Maynard  Ladd,  '94, 
and  W.  B.  Wolffe,  '95. 

The  Hon.  J.  F.  Andrew,  '72,  C.  F. 
Sprague  ['79],  and  Gen.  F.  A.  Walker, 
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h  '83,  are  park  oommiasioners  of  Bos- 
ton. 

Officers  of  the  Boston  Bar  Associa- 
tion for  the  ensuing  year  are :  Pros., 
Solomon  Lincoln,  '57;  vice-pres.,  G. 
O.  Shattuck,  '51 ;  treas.,  C.  P.  Green- 
oughy  '64 ;  sec.,  Sigoumey  Butler,  '77; 
council,  for  three  years,  Moses  Wil- 
liams, '68 ;  Alfred  Hemenway,  L.  S., 
'63 ;  Sherman  Hoar,  '82;  C.  K.  Cobb, 
'77 ;  W.  S.  Hall,  '69,  and  T.  H.  Tyn- 
dale,  /  '68. 

Moses  Edgar  Staples,  '97,  was  kiUed 
by  diving  against  a  sunken  rock  near 
his  home  at  Ogunquit,  Me.,  on  July  28. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association 
at  its  annual  conyention  at  Saratoga, 
elected  Senator  G.  F.  Hoar,  '46,  presi- 
dent ;  Horace  Davis,  '49,  and  John 
D.  Long,  '57,  vice-presidents ;  and 
George  S.  Hale,  '44,  and  George  £. 
Adams,  '60,  members  of  the  council. 

Among  the  officers  of  the  Univer- 
sity Club,  New  York  city,  are  C.  C. 
Beaman,  '61,  vice-president ;  H.  E. 
Howland,  I  '57,  and  George  Blagden, 
'56,  council ;  T.  F.  Brownell,  '05,  S. 
H.  Ordway,  /  '83,  R.  S.  Minturn,  '84, 
J.  G.  Chapman,  '83,  Clement  Cleve- 
land, '67,  and  John  E.  Cowdin,  '79, 
committee  on  admission. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Antiquarian  Society,  at  Worces- 
ter, Oct.  24,  the  Hon.  Stephen  Salis- 
bury, '56,  was  elected  president ;  the 
Hon.  G.  F.  Hoar,  '46,  and  the  Rev.  E. 
£.  Hale,  '39,  were  chosen  vice-presi- 
dents ;  Dr.  G.  E.  Ellis,  '33,  secretary 
of  domestic  correspondence ;  C.  A. 
Chase,  '55,  recording  secretary ;  Dr. 
8.  A.  Green,  '51,  P.  E.  Aldrich,  /  '44, 
the  Rev.  E.  C.  Smyth,  h  '86,  S.  S. 
Green,  '58,  E.  L.  Davis,  /  '45,  G.  Stan- 
ley  Hall,;} '78,  and  John  D.  Wash- 
bum,  '53,  councilors ;  A.  G.  BuUock, 
'68,  auditor. 

A  Committee  of  Seventy  has  been 


organized  in  New  York  city  for  puri- 
fying the  political  and  administrative 
condition  of  the  municipality.  C.  C. 
Beaman,  '61,  and  E.  P.  Wheeler,  I  '59, 
are  members  of  its  executive  commit- 
tee ;  P.  B.  Olney,  '64,  is  a  member  of 
the  general  committee. 

The  Harvard  Medical  Society  of 
New  York  City  was  incorporated  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  June  27. 
The  executive  committee  for  the  first 
year  are  :  Reynold  W.  Wilcox,  Dillon 
Brown,  Frank  H.  Danieb,  Howard 
Lilienthal,  Royal  Whitman,  and  Win- 
ters Brannan. 

42  College  House  has  a  large  photo- 
graph of  the  late  Frank  BoUes,  /  '82, 
who  roomed  there  from  1879  to  1882. 
The  picture,  which  is  to  be  a  transmit" 
tendum,  bears  this  extract  from  Mr. 
Bolles's  diary  of  1882  :  "Home  to  my 
dear  42  I  Ah,  shall  I  ever  have  a 
cosier,  warmer,  and  snugger  little 
room  ?  To  my  mind  it  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  rooms  I  have  ever 
seen  among  students'  quarters.  It  is 
filled  with  vivid  associations,  toa 
Were  I  to  die  to-night,  this  room 
could  tell  enough  to  make  posterity 
my  friend." 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

«%  To  aToId  mifiroderatandiog,  the  Editor  begt 
to  state  that  copies  of  books  by  or  about  Harvard 
men  should  be  sent  to  the  Magaahie  if  a  revieir 
is  desired.  In  no  other  way  can  a  complete  reg- 
ister of  Harvard  publications  be  kept.  Writers 
of  articles  in  prominent  periodicsls  are  also  re- 
quested to  send  to  tlw  Editor  copies,  or  at  least 
the  titles,  of  their  c<mtribntions.  Except  in  rare 
instances,  space  will  not  permit  mention  of  con- 
tributions to  the  daily  and  weekly  press. 

Prof,  John  Trowhridge,  $  '65,  baa 
recently  published  the  following  pa- 
pers :  "  Change  of  Period  of  Electri- 
cal Waves  on  Iron  Wires,"  American 
Journal  of  Science,  October  ;  "Elec- 
trical Resonance  and  Electri<»d  Inte^- 
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f erenoe,"  London  Philosaphical  Maga- 
zme^  AagoBt ;  "  Horse  Power  in  the 
Electric  Spark,"  ChaxOontquan^  April ; 
and  ^Electromagnetic  Theory  of 
Light,''  Chautauquanf  Jane  ;  scientific 
abstracts  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Science^  of  which  Professor  Trow- 
bridge is  Associate  Editor. 

B.  W.  Wells,  77,  has  an  article  in 
the  Sewanee  Review  for  August,  on 
Groethe's  Fau$U  and  has  also  published 
in  pamphlet  form  papers  on  <'The 
French  Classicists,''  and  "The  Age  of 
Voltaire." 

C.  E.  St.  John,  A.  M.,  'dd,  contrib- 
utes a  paper  on  ''Wave  Length  of 
Electricity  on  Iron  Wires"  to  the 
Philosophical  Magazine^  London,  for 
Noyember. 

P.  B.  Spalding,  s  '94,  and  H.  B. 
Shaw,  Gr.  Sch.,  have  printed  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy an  article  on  "  Heat  Method  of 
measuring  Self-Liduction." 

Theodore  Rooseyelt,  '80,  is  to  con- 
tribute a  series  of  <*  Hero-Tales  from 
American  History"  to  the  next  vol- 
ume of  St  Nicholas. 

C.  R.  Eastman,  '90,  has  a  transla- 
tion of  Prof,  yon  Zittel's  article  on 
**  Instruction  in  Geology  in  Germany  " 
in  the  August  number  of  the  American 
Geologist,  and  also  a  report  on  **  Fossil 
fishes  from  Kansas  "  in  the  Palaeonto- 
graphica. 

The  University  Calendar  is  edited 
this  year  by  J.  B.  Williams,  '77. 

Macmillan  &  Co.  have  recently  is- 
sued "A  New  and  Complete  Con- 
cordance, or  Verbal  Index,  to  Words, 
Phrases,  and  Passages  in  the  Dramatic 
Works  of  Shakespeare  :  with  a  Supple- 
mentary Concordance  to  the  Poems," 
by  John  Bartlett,  h  '71.  This  great 
work,  which  embraces  more  than 
400,000  entries,  will  serve  not  only  as 
a  concordance  but  also  as  a  dictionary 


of  quotations  to  Shakespeare »  as  Mr. 
Bartlett  gives  with  each  word  the  con- 
text in  which  it  is  embedded. 

Bulletin  No.  7,  vol.  xxv,  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Comparative  Zodlogy,  contains 
'^The  Origin  of  the  Endocardium  in 
Bony  Fishes,"  by  Arthur  T.  Holbrook, 
'92.    It  is  accompanied  by  five  plates. 

The  second  volume  of  **  The  Writ- 
ings of  Thomas  Paine,  1779-92,"  ed- 
ited by  the  Rev.  M.  D.  Conway,  t  '54, 
has  recently  been  issued. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Chadwick,  i '64, 
gave  an  account  of  the  origin  of  Bry- 
ant's "  Thanatopsis  "  in  Harper*s  for 
September. 

In  the  September  Lippincott*s  W. 
R.  Fumess  ['83],  described  human 
horses. 

<*  A  History  of  Germany  in  the;  Mid- 
dle Ages,"  by  Ernest  F.  Henderson, 
'83,  has  recently  been  issued  by  Mac- 
millan, New  York. 

The  sixth  volume  of  «  The  SUva  of 
North  America,"  by  Prof.  Chas.  S. 
Sargent,  '62,  finishing  the  account  of 
the  trees  of  the  Gramopetaleae  and 
beginning  that  of  the  Apetaleae,  has 
recently  been  issued  by  Houghton, 
Mififiin&Co. 

George  A.  Hibbard,  '80,  described 
Lenox  in  the  October  Scribner^s, 

The  New  World  for  September 
printed  "  Universal  Religion,"  by  John 
W.  Chadwick,  ^'64  ;  «  Giordano  Bru- 
no's 'Expulsion  of  the  Beast  Trium- 
phant,' "  by  Wm.  R.  Thayer,  '81 ;  and 
'*  The  Service  of  Worship  and  the  Ser^ 
vice  of  Thought,"  by  Chas.  F.  Dole, 
'68. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Bowditch,  '61,  wrote  on 
"  Composite  Photography,"  with  speci- 
men illustrations,  in  McClure*s  Mag* 
azine  for  September. 

In  voL  TTJi,  part  1,  of  the  7'ransac- 
tions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan, 
Percival  Lowell,  '76,  continued  his  dis- 
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eoasion  of  Esoteric  Shinto,  and  Prof. 
Garrett  Droppers,  '87,  described  a  Jap- 
anese credit  association. 

The  third  volume  of  "  The  Winning 
of  the  West,"  1784-90,  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  '80,  is  announced  by  the 
Putnams,  New  York. 

Gen.  F.  A.  Walker,  LL.  D.,  '83,  has 
written  a  life  of  Gen.  W.  S.  Hancock. 
(Appleton  :  New  York.) 

Prof.  G.  F.  Woodberry,  '77,  edited 
for  the  September  and  October  Cen- 
tury letters  of  £.  A.  Poe,  describing  his 
life  in  Philadelphia  and  in  New  York. 

Henry  Norman,  '81,  discussed  *'  The 
Question  of  Corea  "  in  the  Contempo^ 
rary  Review  for  September. 

Prof.  Josiah  Royce  wrote  on  "  The 
Eternal  World  and  the  Social  Con- 
sciousness "  in  the  Philosophical  Review 
for  September. 

The  September  Psychological  Review 
printed  the  second  part  of  <*  Studies 
from  the  Harvard  Psychological  La- 
boratory," and  "The  Physical  Basis 
of  Emotion,"  by  Prof.  Wm.  James, 
m'69. 

John  Fiske,  '63,  and  Carl  Schnrz, 
LL.  D.,  '76,  are  contributors  to  a  work 
called  "  Our  Presidents."  (Appleton  : 
New  York.) 

During  his  recent  residence  in 
Athens,  Prof.  J.  Williams  White,  p 
'77,  printed  "The  Opisthodomns  on 
the  Acropolis  at  Athens,"  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  'E^ficpif  'ApxAio^<>7<'n7f  part 
iii,  1894,  an  essay  in  modem  Greek  en- 
titled "To  TlfKapyiicw  €Wi  ncpucAcovs." 

Dr.  D.  D.  Shide,  '44,  described  a 
journey  in  the  White  Mountains  with 
his  classmate  Francis  Parkman  in  1841, 
in  the  September  number  of  the  New 
England  Magazine^  and  L.  McK.  Gar- 
rison, '88,  wrote  about  "A  Young 
Harvard  Poet,  Robert  Habersham," 
of  the  Class  of  1831,  who  died  the 
year  after  graduation. 

yoL.m.  —  NO.  10.  19 


A  character  sketch,  accompanied  by 
several  portraits,  of  Chas.  A.  Dana, 
'43,  was  printed  by  McClure^s  Maga- 
zine for  October. 

Wm.  M.  FuUerton,  '86,  wrote  "To 
the  Brink  of  Pirene,"  in  the  Septem- 
ber National  Review. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  May,  '68,  has 
printed  "The  Ethical  Awakening," 
and  "Truth  our  Aim,"  two  sermons 
preached  last  spring  in  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  H.  R.  Storer,  '50,  has  brought 
his  catalogue  of  "  The  Medals,  Jetons, 
and  Tokens  Illustrative  of  Sanita- 
tion," as  far  as  No.  2228  in  The  Sani- 
tarian for  August. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  have 
recently  published  a  text-book  of  Ele- 
mentary Physics,  by  Instructor  E.  H. 
Hall. 

The  September  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Political  Economy,  issued  by  the 
University  of  Chicago,  contained  an 
article  on  "  California  Breadstuffs,"  by 
Horace  Davis,  '49,  and  "  Gold  and  Sil- 
ver in  San  Domingo,"  by  Prof.  J.  L. 
Laughlin,  '73. 

A  book  entitled  "  The  College  Wo- 
man "  by  Pres.  C.  F.  Thwing,  '76,  is 
announced. 

"  Salvation  Gap,"  another  story  of 
wild  Western  life,  by  Owen  Wister, 
'82,  appeared  in  Harper*$  Magazine 
for  October. 

A.  W.  Roberts,  '81,  has  edited 
Cornelius  Nepos  for  schools.  (Ginn  : 
Boston.) 

C.  P.  Ware,  '62,  has  prepared  tables 
of  the  descendants  and  ancestors  of 
Henry  Ware,  1785,  with  the  ancestors 
of  his  wives,  Mary  Clark  and  Eliza- 
beth Bowes.  > 

Prof.  W.  G.  Fariow,  '66,  has  re- 
printed from  Garden  and  Foreti  his 
illustrated  "Notes  for  Mushroom- 
eaters." 

C.  F.  Adams,  '56,  is  the  editor  of 
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<<  Antmomianism  in  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  1636-38 ;  Includ- 
ing the  Short  Story,  and  other  Docu- 
ments." The  latter  include  accounts 
of  the  examination  and  trial  of  Mrs. 
Anne  Hutchinson,  and  extracts  from 
Cotton's  "Way  of  the  Churches 
Cleared,"  and  Robert  Eeayne's  Book, 
1639.  Reprinted  from  the  publications 
of  the  Prince  Society. 

To  the  October  Atlantic  Dr.  G.  E. 
Ellis,  '33,  contributed  the  <<  Retro- 
spect  of  an  Octogenarian,'*  and  H. 
C.  Merwin,  74,  analysed  "The  Phi- 
losophy of  Sterne." 

Senator  H.  C.  Lodge,  '71,  disonssed 
"The  Results  of  Democratic  Vic- 
tory," and  the  Hon.  Augustine  Heard, 
'47,  late  U.  S.  Minister  to  Korea,  de- 
scribed the  rival  pretensions  of  China 
and  Japan  in  Korea,  in  the  Septem- 
ber North  American  Review, 

In  the  September  Atlantic  Prof. 
Kuno  Francke  had  a  paper  on  "  The 
New  Storm  and  Stress  in  Grermany." 

Wm.  L.  Phelps,  A.  M.,  '91,  has  ed- 
ited Irving's  "Tales  of  aTrareller," 
and  is  preparing  "  The  Sketch-Book," 
and  "Alhambra."  (Putnam:  New 
York.) 

The  Magazine  of  Poetry  (Buffalo, 
N.  T.)  printed  in  September  a  brief 
sketch  of  F.  A.  Tupper,  '80,  and  a 
selection  of  his  poems. 

Prof.  Arthur  M.  Comey,  '82,  has 
prepared  "  A  Dictionary  of  Chemical 
Solubilities,"  which  contains  complete 
data  of  the  solubility  of  all  chemical 
substances,  and  furnishes  tables  of  the 
specific  grayity  of  solutions,  etc.  The 
material  has  been  collected  from  the 
original  sources  in  the  periodical  lit- 
erature of  chemistry  in  America,  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  Holland,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  other  countries. 
The  first  yolnme  of  the  work  deals 
with  Inorganio  Compoands ;  the  seo- 


ood  with  Organic  Compounds.  (Mao- 
millan  :  New  York.) 

The  ninth  part  of  the  monumental 
work  on  English  Ballads,  edited  by 
Prof.  F.  J.  ChUd,  '46,  has  recently 
been  issued  by  Houghton,  Miffiin  & 
Co. 

To  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  Octo- 
ber Wm.  R.  Thayer,  '81,  contributed 
an  article  on  Wm.  Cullen  Bryanf  s 
CentenniaL 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zool- 
ogy has  in  preparation  the  following 
publications:  "Reports on  the  Results 
of  Dredging  Operations  from  1877  to 
1880,  in  charge  of  Alexander  Agassii, 
by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  Steamer 
ELahe^  Lieut-Commander  C.  D.  Sigs- 
bee,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Commander  J.  R. 
Bartlett,  U.  S.  N.,  Commanding." 
"Reports  on  the  Results  of  the  Ex- 
pediUon  of  1891  of  the  U.  S.  Fish 
Commission  Steamer  AlbatroM^  Lieut- 
Commander  Z.  L.  Tanner,  U.  S.  N., 
Commanding,  in  charge  of  Alexander 
Agassiz."  "Contributions  from  the 
Zodlogioal  Laboratory,  in  charge  of 
Prof.  E.  L.  Mark."  "Contributions 
from  the  Geological  Laboratory,  in 
charge  of  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler."  "  Con- 
tributions from  the  Petrographical 
Laboratory,  in  charge  of  Prof.  J.  El- 
iot Wolff. 

J.  F.  Botnme,  '76,  has  recently  ar- 
ranged "  Scenes  from  Ewidice^^*  the 
earliest  opera.  The  old  accompani- 
ments are  retained,  but  a  modem  ver- 
sion is  added  for  those  who  are  un- 
familiar with  ancient  thorough-bass. 
Published  by  the  O.  Ditson  Co. 

Carl  Vrooman,  Sp.  St,  wrote  on 
"College  Debating"  in  the  October 
Arena, 

W.  M.  Fullerton,  '86,  is  reported  as 
engaged  in  collecting  for  publication 
in  a  volume  his  oontributions  to  mag- 
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A  ■eries  of  **  Economic  Classics  "  is 
to  be  published  by  Macmillan  during 
the  coming  winter,  under  the  editor^ 
ship  of  Prof.  W.  J.  Ashley.  It  will 
embrace  (1)  select  chapters  from  the 
great  so-called  classical  economists  — 
Adam  Smith,  Malthus,  Ricardo  (this 
with  an  eye  to  ready  consultation  by 
students);  (2)  reprints  of  older  Eng- 
lish works  — Mun,  Child,  Petty;  (3) 
translations  of  important  foreign  trea- 
tises—  Roscher,  Von.Thttnen,  Her- 
mann. The  volumes  will  be  uniform 
except  in  thickness,  and  not  numbered, 
and  will  be  issued  at  75  cents.  The 
only  notes  will  be  biographical  and 
bibliographical. 

L.  £.  Opdycke,  '80,  has  translated 
•*  Tales  from  the  Aegean,"  from  the 
modem  Greek  of  Demetrios  Bikelas, 
one  of  the  most  popular  living  au- 
thors of  Greece.    (MoClurg:  Chicago.) 

The  Century  Co.,  New  York,  an- 
nounce <'When  all  the  Woods  are 
Green,"  a  new  tale  of  the  primeval 
Canadian  forests,  by  Br.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  h  »86,  and  ''The  Man  who 
Married  the  Moon,"  juvenile  folk- 
stories  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New 
Mexico,  by  C.  F.  Lummis  [*81]. 

Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney  has  completed 
a  volume  on  population,  immigration, 
and  irrigation  in  the  United  States, 
as  a  supplement  to  his  account  of  our 
country  that  appeared  in  the  last  edi- 
tion of  the  **  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica." 

Prof.  F.  H.  Storer,  s  '65,  has  issued, 
in  conjunction  with  Prof.  W.  B.  Lind- 
say, '*An  Elementary  Manual  of 
Chemistry."  (American  Book  Co. : 
New  York.) 

S.  Eurino,  I  '81,  Japanese  Minister 
to  the  U.  S.,  wrote  on  <*The  Oriental 
War,"  in  the  November  North  Ameri- 
can Review. 

Prof.  E.  L.  Mark  and  Dr.  W.  McM. 


Woodworth,  '88,  are  translating  the 
<<  Text-Book  of  the  Embryology  of 
Vertebrates "  from  the  German  of 
Korschelt  and  Heider. 

"  A  Primer  of  Arg^umentation,"  by 
George  P.  Baker,  '87,  is  announced, 
which  *<aims  to  treat  argumentation 
simply  and  interestingly,  with  little  at- 
tention to  formal  logic  as  to  the  special 
use  of  argument  in  legal  matters,  but 
with  constant  thought  for  argument  as 
a  part  of  literary  composition."  (Giun : 
Boston.) 

Henry  C.  Lea,  h  '90,  has  in  press  a 
work  on  **  Confession  and  Absolution." 

Prof.  G.  R.  Carpenter,  '86,  is  to 
write  the  "Life  of  Whittier"  in  the 
American  Men  of  Letters  Series. 

The  second  edition  of  "Graduate 
Courses  :  A  Hand-Book  for  Graduate 
Students,"  has  been  issued  by  the 
Graduate  Club  of  Harvard,  and  is 
supplied  at  the  nominal  price  of  ten 
cents.  It  displays  the  courses  of 
nineteen  colleges  and  universities,  and 
adds  the  names  of  the  instructors  with 
their  scholastic  pedigrees.  For  copies 
apply  to  C.  A.  Duniway,  54  Langdon 
St.,  Cambridge. 

In  Outing  for  October,  Mr.  James 
G.  Lathrop  described  a  rational  scheme 
of  training. 

Dr.  B.  L.  Robinson,  '87,  has  con- 
tributed to  voL  xxix  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  the  following  papers  :  "  The 
North  American  Alsineae  ; "  "  De- 
scriptions of  new  and  hitherto  imper- 
fectly known  plants  contained  in  C. 
G.  Pringle's  Mexican  Collections  of 
1892  and  1893  ; "  "  Notes  upon  the 
genus  Gralinsoga  ; "  "  Miscellaneous 
notes  and  new  species." 

"  Lorenzo  Lotto :  An  Essay  in  Con- 
structive Art  Criticism,"  by  Bemhard 
Berenson,  '87,  is  announced  by  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
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In  the  Educational  Review  for  Octo- 
ber President  Eliot  discassed  ''The 
Unity  of  Educational  Reform.** 

Judge  Robert  Grant,  '73,  is  to  con- 
tribute a  series  of  papers  on  "The 
Art  of  Living"  to  Scribner*$  Maga- 
zine. 

The  October  Canadian  has  an  ac- 
count of  Francis  Parkman,  '44,  in 
Quebec. 

The  Harvard  Monthly  began  its 
tenth  year  by  adopting  an  attractive 
colored  cover,  in  perfect  contrast  with 
the  ugliness  of  its  former  white  cover. 
The  Monthly,  as  usual,  prints  the  best 
undergraduate  work  in  fiction,  crit- 
icism, and  verse. 

In  the  September  Sanitarian^  Dr.  H. 
R.  Storer,  '50,  catalogued  the  medals, 
jetons,  and  tokens  struck  to  commem- 
orate epidemics.  His  list  has  reached 
No.  2299. 

Prof.  Joseph  H.  Beale,  Jr.,  '82,  has 
recently  published  ''A  Selection  of 
Cases  and  other  Authorities  upon 
Criminal  Law." 

Supplementary  to  the  list  of  geo- 
graphical lantern  slides  prepared  for 
use  in  the  Cambridge  public  schools 
by  Prof.  W.  M.  Davis,  s  '69,  a  stand- 
ard list  of  cloud  photographs  and 
lantern  slides  has  been  made  up  from 
the  collections  in  the  Harvard  geo- 
graphical laboratory,  by  R.  DeC. 
Ward,  *89.  There  are  twenty-eight 
numbers  in  the  list,  which  is  pub- 
lished, with  explanatory  notes,  in  the 
American  Meteorological  Journal  for 
July.  The  lists  may  be  obtained  of 
J.  B.  Williams,  Publication  Agent, 
Cambridge. 

The  Library  Bulletin  will  not  be  is- 
sued again. 

The  Classical  Department  have  had 
prepared  an  album  containing  all  the 
documents  relating  to  the  production 
of  Phormio  last  spring,  together  with 


all  pablished  reports  of  the  perform- 
ance, specimen  tickets,  photographa, 
and  other  mementos.  The  album  will 
be  preserved  in  the  Library. 

To  the  November  AOantic  H.  C. 
Merwin,  '74,  contributed  "  Tammany 
Points  the  Way,"  and  William  Ever- 
ett, '69,  "  Hadrian's  Ode  to  hU  Soul." 

In  the  November  Scribnn*B  Prof.  N. 
S.  Shaler,  $  '62,  has  an  article  on  ^  The 
Horse." 

An  article  .on  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  '29,  by  J.  W.  Chadwick,  t  '64, 
appeared  in  the  November  Forunu 

The  Rev.  John  Cotton  Brooks,  '72, 
has  edited  the  '<  Religious,  Literary, 
and  Social  Addresses"  of  Phillips 
Brooks,  'm.  (E.  P.  Dutton  :  New 
York.) 

Robert  Beverly  Hale,  '91,  has  re- 
cently issued  a  volume  of  verse  for 
children. 

Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  76,  has  re- 
printed from  the  American  AnthropO" 
logist  for  October  an  article  on  *<  The 
Kinship  of  the  Tusayan  Indians." 

In  the  October  Forum  President 
Eliot  gave  **  Reasons  why  the  Re- 
public may  Endure,"  and  Michitaro 
Hisa,  '95,  wrote  on  "The  Signifi- 
cance of  the  Japan-China  War." 

Edward  L.  Rand,  '81,  and  John  H. 
Redfield  have  recently  issued  Flora  of 
Mount  Desert  Island,  Maine.  It  con- 
tains a  "  Preliminary  catalogue  of  the 
Plants  growing  on  Mount  Desert  and 
the  adjacent  Islands,"  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a  geological  introduction  by 
Prof.  W!  M.  Davis,  s  '69.  How  com- 
plete the  Catalogue  is  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  it  embraces  1,286 
species,  the  habitat  of  each  of  which  is 
duly  given.  An  excellent  map  (scale 
^P^(^g),  a  list  of  excluded  species,  and 
a  thorough  index  add  to  the  value  of 
this  volume,  which,  with  its  stout  can- 
vas cover,  is  well  adapted  for  botan- 
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ioal   ezonrsioiis.    (UniTersity    Press : 
Cambridge.) 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics 
begins  its  ninth  volame  with  the  Octo- 
ber number.  Professor  Taussig  writes 
on  the  treatment  of  the  Wages  Fund 
Doctrine  by  the  German  economists, 
and  Professor  Dunbar  discusses  the 
new  Income  Tax.  D.  M.  Frederik- 
sen,  '87,  describes  the  Grerman  sys- 
tem of  Mortgage  Banking;  Alice  Rol- 
lins Brewster  of  Radcliffe  College 
collects  many  cases  of  attempts  to 
provide  for  the  unemployed  in  Eng- 
land in  the  sixteenth  and  seyenteenth 
oenturies ;  and  Professor  Ashley  trans- 
lates the  celebrated  Preface  of  Ro- 
soher's  Outline  of  Lectures  in  1843. 
A  note  on  the  recent  proceedings 
agiunst  Dr.  Ely  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  for  alleged  economic  her- 
esy, expresses  regret  that  the  case  was 
finally  settled  with  reference  to  certain 
issues  of  fact,  and  without  disposing 
of  the  primary  question  of  Lehrfreiheit. 

SHORT  REVIEWS. 

—  Samuel  Longfdlaw^  '39.  I.  Me- 
moirs and  Letters.  II.  Essays  and  Ser^ 
mens.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
May,  '57.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. : 
Boston.)  These  volumes  form  a  me- 
morial of  a  man  who  eminently  de- 
served to  be  commemorated.  Samuel 
Longfellow  led  from  youth  up  the 
life  of  the  spirit,  yet  in  no  monkish 
fashion,  for  he  took  delight  in  all  that 
is  wholesome  in  the  life  of  every  day. 
He  belonged  to  the  Unitarians  of  the 
second  generation,  among  whom  he 
held  a  unique  position.  One  might 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  shy, 
qaiet,  and  modest  little  man  was  a  rad- 
ical of  the  radicals  in  principle.  Other 
reformers  made  a  greater  stir,  but  he 
in  his  calm  way  was  as  inflexible  as 
any  of  them,  though  be  lacked  the  ag^ 


gressiveness  which  raised  np  enemies. 
His  was  a  character  whose  influence 
oould  be  much  more  easily  felt  than 
described,  because  the  epithets  which 
describe  it  —  sincerity,  earnestness, 
modesty,  spirituality  —  are  at  best 
vague.  There  was,  further,  something 
of  the  beneficent  fairy  about  him  —  a 
quality  intangible  but  most  character- 
istic. Mr.  May,  in  his  memoir,  has 
succeeded  in  bringing  out  many  of 
these  points  with  a  vividness  which 
surprises  us.  Mr.  Longfellow's  letters 
furnish  the  colors  for  the  portrait. 
We  could  wish  that  Mr.  May,  in  se- 
lecting, had  chosen  a  little  more  freely 
from  the  letters  relating  to  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's travels  and  acquaintance  with 
interesting  people.  The  account  of 
his  visit  to  Carlyle  and  Tennyson,  for 
instance,  is  not  only  the  most  enter- 
taining passage  in  the  volume,  but 
also  valuable  as  throwing  a  side-light 
on  the  writer.  Material  of  this  kind 
is  thoroughly  human  and  therefore 
precious:  without  it,  Mr.  May's  por- 
trait is  a  trifle  too  ecclesiastical. 
Nevertheless,  the  dominant  impression 
left  upon  us  is  that  the  work  has  been 
well  done,  and  that  whoever  would 
have  the  privilege  of  knowing  the  most 
human  of  saints  and  the  least  clerical 
of  clergymen  should  read  this  memoir 
of  Samuel  Longfellow.  The  yolume  of 
his  essays  and  sermons  may  be  consid- 
ered almost  as  an  autobiographic  doc- 
ument, for  it  serves  to  show  on  how 
solid  a  basis  of  reason  and  courage 
his  spiritual  life  was  founded. 

—  From  Blomidon  to  Smoky ^  and 
Other  Papers.  By  Frank  BoUes,  I  '82. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.:  Boston.) 
The  gathering  into  a  book  of  these 
sketches  will  serve  to  confirm  the  im- 
pression made  by  Mr.  Bolles's  earlier 
volumes,  and  will  intensify  the  regret 
of  those  persons  who  knew  him  only  as 
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an  author,  that  he  was  cut  off  so  soon. 
While  he  lived,  the  work  which  he  was 
doing  in  the  University  seemed  most 
necessary,  attracted  most  attention ; 
but  now  that  he  is  dead  his  literary 
work  comes  more  and  more  to  the 
front,  and  very  probably  it  will  keep 
his  name  alive  long  after  those  of  us 
who  knew  his  presence  have  gone. 
Many  of  us,  at  least,  discern  in  Mr. 
Bolles's  descriptions  of  Nature  quali- 
ties so  rare  and  so  original  that  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  soon  excelled  nor 
quickly  forgotten.  The  past  fifty  or 
sixty  years  have  witnessed  the  publi- 
cation of  innumerable  volumes  having 
either  scenery  or  out-of-doors  life  for 
their  subject^  but  among  the  writers 
of  them  all  we  recognize  only  five  or 
six  individuals  who  represent  distinct 
classes  in  this  branch  of  literature. 
At  the  head  of  one  class  stands  Frank 
Bolles.  He  has  the  precision,  the 
patience,  the  impartiality  of  the  man 
of  science;  but  whereas  to  the  man  of 
science,  Nature  and  her  creatures  are 
primarily  objects  of  knowledge,  to 
Frank  Bolles  they  are  objects  of  sym- 
pathy. He  observes  impartially,  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  he  does  not 
feel  the  deepest  interest  in  the  experi- 
ences of  the  tiniest  bird  or  beast  or 
insect,  tn  another  respect  he  differs 
from  almost  all  describers  of  Nature, 
—  he  neither  sentimentalizes  nor  mor- 
alizes; his  first  business  is  to  describe, 
to  interpret  Nature.  Thoreau  con- 
stantly regales  you  with  the  cleverest 
transcendental  reflections ;  Richard 
Jeffries  keeps  before  you  the  contrast 
between  the  misery  of  human  nature 
and  the  joy,  health,  and  freedom  of 
Nature ;  Frank  Bolles,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  objective,  impersonal,  and 
looks  at  Nature  first  of  all  for  her 
own  sake,  irrespective  of  the  relation 
of  her  life  to  the  life  of  men.    More- 


over, his  style,  whether  in  its  general 
vigor  and  lucidity  or  in  the  aptness 
of  special  phrases,  has  an  irresistible 
charm  at  this  time  when  our  younger 
college-taught  writers  make  us  pain- 
fully aware  that  they  are  trying  hard 
to  have  a  style.  Finally,  Mr.  BoUes's 
essays  deal  with  that  which  has  abid- 
ing interest  and  which  is  going  more 
and  more  to  be  the  solace  and  de- 
light of  city- worn  mortals.  He  makes 
you  feel  the  freshness  of  Chocorua's 
breeze,  he  makes  you  see  the  shade 
of  the  pine-trees  in  the  forest,  he 
thrills  you  with  the  exhilaration  of 
dawn  or  the  pipe  of  some  wood-bird. 
These  are  things  of  which  men  grow 
not  tired;  the  writer  who  reproduces 
them,  borrows  some  of  their  imperish- 
ability. This  posthumous  volume  con- 
tains four  papers  on  Cape  Breton 
which,  it  is  safe  to  predict,  will  give 
pleasure  not  to  future  tourists  only;  it 
contains  also  some  more  technical  pa- 
pers which  are  valuable  as  showing 
how  indefatigable  and  minute  were 
Mr.  Bolles's  methods  of  observation. 
He  had  the  naturalist's  instinct,  and 
he  reinforced  it  by  unremitting  care. 
Finally,  his  personality  —  optimistic, 
genial,  keen,  natural  —  pervades  the 
volume  and  converts  strangers  into 
friends,  and  awakens  in  all  the  desire 
to  know  more  about  him.  Not  for  a 
long  time  has  American  literature 
suffered  such  a  loss  as  it  suffered  in 
the  premature  death  of  Frank  Bolles; 
but  what  he  had  already  achieved  will 
not  soon  disappear. — w.  R.  t. 

—  FamiUar  Letters  of  Henry  David 
Thoreau,  '37.  Edited  with  an  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  F.  B.  Sanborn, 
'55.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. :  Bos- 
ton.) It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  so  well- 
edited  a  book  as  this.  First,  Mr.  San- 
bom  has  chosen  letters  representative 
of  the  varioos  sides  of  Thoreau's  chmr- 
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acter  and  talent;  next,  he  has  tied 
them  together  with  just  the  right  kind 
and  amount  of  comment.  As  a  result, 
the  book  makes  an  excellent  autobi- 
ography of  an  interesting  figure  in 
our  literature.  Emerson,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, published  only  that  part  of 
Thoreau's  correspondence  that  best 
illustrated  his  Stoicism;  and  this  was 
judicious  thirty  years  ago  when  Tho- 
reau's  friends  were  comparatively  few, 
and  when  the  public  was  to  be  propi- 
tiated. Now,  howeyer,  it  is  right  that 
we  should  have  the  utterances  of  the 
whole  man,  and  these  Mr.  Sanborn 
g^yes  us.  Happily,  our  purpose  is  to 
speak  of  the  editing  and  not  of  the 
subject;  or  frankness  might  compel 
us  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  Thoreau's 
very  mixed  character — one  fifth  of 
him  genius,  and  four  fifths  pure  fudge 
—  to  yary  a  little  LowelFs  estimate 
of  Foe.  His  affectation,  his  painful 
attempt  to  play  the  part  of  Sir  Oracle 
and  to  utter  Orphic  or  gnomic  para- 
doxes over  every  trifle,  his  undisguised 
mimicry  of  Emerson,  make  exasper- 
ating reading,  —  however  they  may 
have  impressed  his  associates.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  his  excellence  was  rare 
and  real,  and  both  by  the  oddness  of 
his  4ife  and  the  genuine  worth  of  his 
books  on  Nature,  he  is  assured  a  hold 
on  the  attention  of  posterity.  Like 
that  other  egotist  and  poser  —  Walt 
Whitman  —  Thoreau  excites  curiosity 
through  his  personality  almost  as 
much  as  through  his  writings.  In  Mr. 
Sanborn  he  has  an  admirable  editor. 

—  Sermons  for  the  Church.  By  Ca- 
leb Davis  Bradlee, '52.  (Geo.  H.  Ellis: 
Boston.)  No  branch  of  literature  finds 
more  diCBculty  with  specific  titles  than 
the  literature  of  the  pulpit.  If  a  vol- 
ume calls  itself  sermons,  it  is  on  the 
same  safe  level  as  a  book  calling  itself 
algebra.    When,  however,  it  under- 


takes to  desoribe  itself  in  the  title,  it 
gives  labor  to  the  author,  while  some- 
times it  gives  the  reader  ground  for 
criticism.  The  reason  for  this  title  is 
that  the  sermons  are  addressed  to 
Christians  at  large,  not  to  any  one 
church.  The  motive  is  high.  The 
unity  of  Christianity  is  to  all  true  men 
of  every  church  and  party  what  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  to 
the  Crusaders.  But  these  sermons  do 
not  directly  concern  themselves  with 
the  problem  of  church  unity.  They 
are  almost  wholly  parochial  and  pasto- 
ral. Of  course  they  are  addressed  to 
all  Christians,  for  the  preacher  who 
truly  feeds  one  soul  feeds  the  whole 
church  ;  and  the  highest  sermons,  like 
the  greatest  hymns,  are  above  ecclesi- 
astical bounds.  But  a  title  which  be- 
longs to  every  sincere  parochial  sermon 
ought  not  to  be  appropriated  by  any 
one  volume  of  such  sermons.  The 
title-page  of  the  book  creates  a  preju- 
dice against  its  contents.  It  suggests 
self-consciousness,  and  a  lack  of  that 
simplicity  which  is  the  fundamental 
characteristic  of  good  preaching.  The 
title-page  is  unfair  to  the  book.  While 
the  sermons  do  not  always  read  well, 
being  somewhat  loose  in  texture,  they 
have  an  energy  and  directness  which 
must  mean  force  and  efficiency  in  de- 
livery. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Lives  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  With 
Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary.  By 
John  C.  Rolfe,  '81.  (AUyn  &  Bacon: 
Boston.) 

Our  Notions  of  Number  and  Space, 
By  Herbert  Nichols,  Ph.  D.,  assisted 
by  William  E.  Parsons,  '93.  (Ginn: 
Boston.) 

Small  Hospitals.  Establishment  and 
Maintenance.  By  A.  Worcester,  ^8; 
and  Suggestions  for  Hospital  Stmo- 
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ture,  with  Plant  for  a  Small  Hos- 
pital. Bj  WUliam  Atkinson,  Sp.  '88. 
(Wiley:  New  York.) 

Poems  New  and  Old.  ByWm.Roa- 
coe  Thayer,  '81.  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.:  Boston.) 

Songt  from  Va^ahondia.  By  Rich- 
ard Hovey  and  Bliss  Carman.  With 
designs  by  Tom.  B.  Meteyard,  Sp.  '88. 
(Copeland  and  Day:  Boston.) 

Animals*  Rights  considered  in  Rela' 
Hon  to  Social  Progress.  With  a  Bibli- 
ographical Appendix.  By  Henry  S. 
Salt  Also  an  essay  **  On  Vivisection 
in  America,"  by  Albert  Lieffingwell, 
M.  D.  (MacmiUau:  New  York,  75 
cents.) 

The  Medea  of  Euripides.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Greek  into  English 
Terse.  By  John  Patterson,  '83,  M.  A. 
(J.  P.  Morton  &  Co.:  Louisville,  Ky.) 

Fables  of  Field  and  Staff.  By  James 
Albert  Frye,  '86.  (Colonial  Co.:  Bos- 
ton.) 

Brook  Farm.  Historic  and  Personal 
Memoirs.  By  John  Thomas  Codman, 
d  70.     (Arena  Co. :  Boston.) 

Within  CoUege  Walls.  The  Col- 
lege Woman.  2  vols.  By  Charles  F. 
Thwing,  '76.  (Baker  &  Taylor  Co. : 
New  York.) 

The  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace. 
Edited  by  Clement  L.  Smith,  '63. 
(Ginn :  Boston.) 

Mediaeval  Europe^  SU-ISOO.  By 
Ephraim  Emerton,  '71.  (Ginn:  Bos- 
ton.) 

Introduction  to  the  Middle  Ages.  By 
Ephraim  Emerton,  '71.  (Ginn  :  Bos- 
ton.) 

A  History  of  the  United  States  for 
Schools.  ByJohnf1ske,'63.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.  :  Boston.) 

Old  En^ish  Ballads.  Edited  by  F. 
B.  Grummere,  '75.    (Ginn  :  Boston.) 

«%  See  editorial  note  on  p.  246. 


MARRIAGES. 


1856.  Charles  Everett  Yaughan  to 
Alice  Carter,  at  Cambridge, 
Oct  10. 

1871.  George  Bass  to  Elizabeth  Mer- 
rill,  at  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  Aug. 
17. 

1874.  Frederic  Kelley  Collins  to  Mar- 
garet Wilson,  at  Cleveland,  O., 
Oct.  15. 

1876.  Frank  Lewis  Wellman  to  Em- 
ma Juch,  at  Stamford,  (^nn., 
June  25. 

1879.  Frederick  Moses  Leonard  to 
Anne  Munyon,  at  Paris,  France, 
May  9. 

1882.  George  Henry  Leatherbee  to 
Ella  Duncan  Smith,  at  Boston, 
Oct  24. 

[1882.]  Courtney  Langdon  to  Susan 
Haywood  Taft,  at  Worcester, 
Aug.  1. 

1882.  Charles  Hallam  Keep  to  Mar- 
garet Turner  Williams,  at  Buf- 
falo, May  17. 

1883.  Osgood  Putnam  to  Clara 
Churchill  Van  Wyck,  at  San 
Francisco,  CaL,  Sept.  25. 

1883.  Philip  Richmond  to  Pearl  How- 
ard Cones,  at  Spokane,  Wash., 
Sept  27. 

1883.  Walter  Lincohi  Burrage  to 
Sally  Swan,  at  Brookline,  Oct 

a 

1884.  William  Allen  Hayes  to  Mar- 
garet Kowenhoven  Lnqner,  at 
Vevey,  Switzerland,  Aug.  28. 

1885.  Carleton  Brabrook  to  Made- 
leine Mason,  Oct  11. 

[1885.]  Edward  VemamHuU  to  Ella 
Nnnnemacher,  at  London,  Eng- 
land, Aug.  8. 

1886.  John  Henry  Huddleston  to 
Mabel  Parker  Clark,  at  Ray- 
mond, N.  H.,  Sept  18. 
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1886.  Hemy  Artbnr  Grriffin  to  Helen 

de  Forest,  at  Islip,  Long  Island, 

Sept.  19. 
1886.   William  Heniy  Slocum,  Jr.,  to 

Ellen  Louise  Austin,  at  Jamaica 

Plain,  Oct  10. 

1886.  Charles  Cutter  Burnett  to  Ethel 
Raymond  Mason,  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Oct  24. 

1887.  Eugene  Vincent  Daly  to  Mary 
Elizabeth  Herrick,  at  Staats- 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  6. 

1887.  John  Linzee  Snelling  to  Chris- 
tine Louisa  Williams,  at  Bos- 
ton, Oct.  17. 

1887.  Harry  Ernest  Peabody  to  Em- 
ily Stickney  Clough,  at  Cam- 
bridge, Aug.  16. 

1887.  Frank  Nelson  Nay  to  Helen  Bell 
Lord  at  Rozbury,  Apr.  3. 

1889.  Francis  Goodrich  Eaton  to  Ada 
Deeke  Tyler,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Oct.  — . 

1889.  Walter  Daniel  Clark  to  Alice 
Marshall  Westervelt,  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  25. 

1889.  Herbert  Henry  Darling  to  Har^ 
riet  Langdon  Brown,  at  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Sept.  5. 

1889.  Richard  Clarke  Cabot  to  Ella 
Lyman,  at  Waltbam,  Oct.  26. 

S.  B.  1890.  Wisner  Bell  Martin  to 
Grace  Moore,  at  Hackensack, 
N.  J.,  June  6. 

1890.  Waldron  Kintzing  Post  to 
Mary  Lawrence  Perkins,  at 
Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  27. 

1890.  Henry  Tyler  Perry  to  Marie 
Antoinette  Yreeland,  at  Flem- 
ington,  N.  J.,  May  24. 

1890.  George  Philip  Wardner  to 
Mary  Poland  Rankin,  at  Bos- 
ton, Oct  11. 

1890.  Frederick  Wesley  Dewart  to 
Edith  Lou  Drought,  at  St 
Paul,  Minn.,  Aug.  28. 


1890.  Herbert  Bates  to  Eda  Tibbies, 
at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  July  9. 

1891.  William  Fenwiok  Harris  to 
Alice  Mary  Fogg,  at  Brook- 
line,  Sept.  19. 

1891.  Arthur  James  Cumnock  to 
Mary  Pomeroy  Cutting,  at 
Pittsfield,  Oct  6. 

1892.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall  Howe 
Sanders  to  Mary  Kemble  Webb, 
at  Salem,  Oct.  17. 

1892,  Sp.  Frederick  Howell  Shaver 
to  Jessie  Daphene  French,  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  Oct.  23. 

M.  D.  1888.  Charles  Manning  Keep 
to  Grace  Bradley,  at  Brookline, 
Sept  27. 

Ph.  D.  1892.  Henry  Baldwin  Ward 
to  Harriet  Cecilia  Blair,  at 
Chicago,  Sept.  11. 
Ira  Nelson  HoUis  to  Caroline 
Lorman,  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
Aug.  21. 

D.  M.  D.  1890.  Frank  Turner  Tay- 
lor to  Nellie  Terese  Mansfield, 
at  Boston,  May  10. 

D.M.D.  1891.  Clarence  Moore  Noble 
to  Maria  Lincoln  Burton,  at 
Plainville,  Sept  1. 

NECROLOGY. 
August  1  to  October  31,  1894. 

With  aome  deaths  of  emrlier  date,  not 
previously  recorded. 

COMPIIAD  BT  WILLIAM  HOPUHI  nLLmOHAIT, 

Editor  o/the  Quinquennial  Catalogue. 

The  College. 

1829.  OHver  Wendell  Holmes,  M.  D., 

LL.  D.,  b.  29  Aug.,  1809,  at 

Cambridge ;    d.   at    Boston,    7 

Oct,  1894. 
1848.  Josiah  Parsons  Cooke,  LL.  D., 

b.  12  Oct.,  1827,  at  Boston  ;  d. 

at    Newport,    R.    I.,   3    Sept., 

1894. 
1853.  Jobn  Quinoy  Adams,  b.  22 
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Sept,  1833,  at  Boston;  d.  at 
Qoinoj,  14  Aug^  1894. 
1854.  Edward  Graham  Dayes,  LL.  B., 
b.  31  March,  1833,  at  New 
Berne,  N.  C. ;  d.  at  Boston, 
1  Aug.,  1894. 

1854.  James  Chew  Johnston,  b.  25 
July,  1835,  at  Louisville,  Kj. ; 
d.  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  27  Aug., 
1878. 

1855.  John  Woods  Edgerlj,  b.  3  Oct, 
1833  [at  Boston]  ;  d.  at  Paris, 
France,  16  Aug.,  1894. 

1861.  Alfred  Perry  Johnson,  Rev.,  b. 
3  April,  1836,  at  Bedford;  d. 
at  Spring  Valley,  111.,  30  June, 
1894. 

1870.  Harry  W.  McCaU,  d.  in  Ger- 
mantown.  Pa.,  18  June,  aged  45 
years. 

1871.  Creorge  Franklin  Comstock,  b. 
25  Feb.,  1850,  at  Syracuse,  N. 
Y. ;  d.  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 
28  Aug.,  1894. 

1871.  Arthur  Rotch,  b.  13  May,  1850, 
at  Boston ;  d.  at  Beverly,  15 
Aug.,  1894. 

1873.  Freeman  Snow,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  B., 
b.  18  April,  1841,  at  EUicott- 
ville,  N.  Y. ;  d.  at  Nelson,  Pa., 
12  Sept.,  1894. 

1880.  William  Houston  Talbott,  b.  14 
June,  1857,  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind. ;  d.  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  9 
April,  1894. 

1883.  Robert  Emmet  O'Callaghan, 
LL.  B.,  b.  7  Oct.,  1862,  at  MU- 
ford  ;  d.  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
16  May,  1894. 

1884.  Silas  Haynes  Elliot,  b.  15  May, 
1862,  at  Roxbury  ;  d.  at  Den^ 
ver,  Colo.,  24  Sept.,  1894. 

1886.  Charles  Lewis  Mills,  b.  3  June, 
1864,  at  Coming,  N.  Y. ;  d.  at 
Coming,  N.  Y.,  7  June,  1890. 

1888.  Harrie  Beekman  Drake,  b.  23 
May,  1864,  at  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 


d.  at  Basking  Ridge,. K.  J.,  27 
Aug.,  1894. 
1892.  Ralph  Hamilton  Shepard,  b.  15 
Oct.,  1867,  at  Frankfort-on4he- 
Main,  Germany ;  d.  at  New 
Haven,  N.  Y.,  17  Oct.,  1894. 

Medical  School 

1831.  Hermon  Chandler,  b.  11  July, 
1805,  at  Andover  ;  d.  at  Hud- 
son, 3  Oct.,  1894. 

1844.  James  Cody,  b.  22  Aug.,  1820» 
at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland ; 
d.  at  Watertown,  Wis.,  8  Oct, 
1894. 

1870.  Frank  Marcellns  Blodgett,  b.  16 
Sept,  1836,  at  Lowell ;  d.  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  26  Sept,  1894. 

1873.  Levi  Wheaton  Clapp,  b.  3  Jan., 
1849,  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I. ;  d.  at 
Pawtucket,  K  L,  18  Sept,  1894. 

1877.  Albinus  Otis  Hamilton,  b.  29 
June,  1833,  at  Chatham  ;  d.  at 
Ashmont,  4  Oct,  1894. 

1892.  John  Joseph  Moran,  b.  22  Sept, 
1865,  at  Boston  ;  d.  at  Dorches- 
ter, 22  Sept,  1894. 

Dental  School. 

1893.  John  Joseph  Smith,  b.  2  Dec, 
1867,  at  Warren,  R  L ;  d.  at 
Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I.,  14 
Aug.,  1894. 

1893.  Charles  Oscar  Cummings,  b.  18 
Apr.,  1866,  at  Claremont,  N. 
H. ;  d.  at  Charlestown,  N.  H., 
13  Oct.,  1894. 

Law  School. 

1842.   Oliver  Franklin   Hack,   b.   17 

Nov.,  1823,  at  Baltimore,  Md.  ; 

d.  at  Block  Island,  R.  I.,  7  Aug., 

1894. 
1867.  WUliam    Trickey    Holt,  b.  22 

Oct.,  1842,  at  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 

d.  at  Holtwold,  Colo.,  30  Aug., 

1894. 
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1846.  Robert  Stanton  Avery,  b.  1 
May,  1808,  at  Preston,  Conn. ; 
d.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  12 
Sept.,  1894. 

1847.  Grindall  Reynolds,  S.  T.  D.,  b. 
22  Dec.,  1822,  at  Franconia,  N. 
H. ;  d.  at  Concord,  30  Sept., 
1894. 

Honorary  GradiuUes. 

1858.  (LL.  D.)  Nathaniel  Prentice 
Banks,  b.  30  Jan.,  1816,  at 
Waltham;  d.  at  Waltham,  1 
Sept.,  1894. 

Temporary  Members, 

[1829.]  Moses  Parsons  Stickney,  Rey., 
b.  12  July,  1807,  at  Rowley  ;  d. 
at  Royalton,  Yt.,  19  Aug.,  1894. 

[1876.]  Augustus  Whiting,  b.  28  July, 
1851,  at  Newport,  K  I., ;  d.  at 
Newport,  R.  L,  23  July,  1894. 


[1890.]  William  Alphonsus  Quinn,  b. 

28  Feb.,  1868,  at  Boston  ;  d.  at 

So.  Boston,  21  Aug.,  1894. 
[1897.]  Robert    Wade    Cunningham, 
b.  24  Not.,  1874,  at  Lonsdale, 
K  I. ;  d.  at  Brookline,  7  Oct., 

1894. 
[1897.]   Moses  Edgar  Staples,  b.  15 
Nov.,  1873,  at  Ognnquit,  Me. ;  d. 
at  Ogunquit,  Me.,  July  28, 1894. 
[L.  S.  1844.]  Henry  Clinton  Hutchins, 

b.  7  Aug.,  1820,  at  Bath,  Me. ; 

d.  at  Boston,  28  Oct.,  1894. 
[L.  S.  1849.]  Eugene  Lawrence,  b.  10 

Oct.,  1823,  at  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 

d.  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  17  Aug., 

1894. 
[M.  S.  1888.]  Walter  Atwood  Brown, 

d.  at  Salmon  Falls,  N.  H.,  2  Oct., 

1894. 

Graduate  SchooL 

1886.  Orrin  Benner  Clark,  d.  at  Cbi- 
oago,  ni.,  14  May,  1894. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Freqnent  inqniries  oome  for  YoL  I  of  the  Oraduaie$*  Magazim^  whioh  k  exhausted. 
As  soon  as  two  hundred  orders,  at  two  dollars  each,  are  recelTed,  the  Tolnme  wiU  be 
reprinted. 


ABBREVLAlTIONS. 

The  Magagine,  with  this  number,  adopts  the  following  abbreriations :  a = S.  AgrL 
B.  (bachelor  of  Science) ;  </  =  D.  M.  D. ;  «  =  C.  E,  M.  E  (ciril  or  mining  Engineer) ; 
A  =  honorary  degree ;  /  =  LL.  B. ;  m  =  M.D. ;  p  =  Ph.D.;  »=S.B.;  t  =  bachelor 
of  Dirinity ;  v  =  doctor  of  Yeterinary  Medicine.  In  the  case  of  a  temporary  member 
the  initials  of  the  School  he  attended  are  given  with  the  year  of  his  enrolment ;  thus, 
L.  S.,  '83,  =  Law  School,  '83.  Temporary  members  of  a  College  Class  have  the 
■umber  of  their  Class  iaelosod  in  brackets ;  thus,  John  Smith,  [70]. 
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UNIVERSITY  STATISTICS. 

The  followiDg  statistics  will  appear  on  this  page  in  each  issue  of  the  Maga- 
2tntf,  revised  for  each  number,  up  to  the  date  of  going  to  press,  by  the  Univer- 
sitj  Editor. 

L  StUDSMTB.     NOTIEICBER  1,   1894. 
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Total 
•ame 
date 
laat 
Year. 

Gain. 

New 
Stu- 
dents. 

Harrard  College     .    .    . 
ScienUflc  School      .    .    . 
Ormduate  School      .    .    . 

400 
84 
137 

425 
62 
63 

848 
43 
38 

325 
26 
•17 

169 
105 

l'i66J 

265 
12 

'e 

[3] 
276 

1667 
320 
255 

1647 
277 
254 

2178 
47 
352 
442 
61 
60 
12 

20 
43 

1 

11440 
146 
130 

ToUI  Arte  and  Seienoet 
IMrinity  School  .... 

Law  School 

Medical  School   .... 
Dental  School     .... 
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ROBERT  CHARLES  WINTHROP. 

The  death  of  the  Honorable  Robert  Charles  Winthrop,  of  the 
Class  of  1828,  following  so  soon  on  that  of  Dr.  Holmes,  and  fol- 
lowed so  soon  by  that  of  his  own  intimate  friend,  Dr.  George  E. 
Ellis,  makes  a  great  gap  in  the  ranks  of  our  older  graduates. 
There  are  very  few  left  of  those  whose  childhood  saw  the  war  of 
1812  and  the  fall  of  Napoleon;  whose  early  youth  welcomed 
Lafayette,  and  whose  opening  manhood  rang  with  the  contests  of 
Webster,  Clay,  Calhoim,  and  Jackson.  But  Mr.  Winthrop  was  so 
precocious  as  a  public  man,  and  his  political  career  terminated 
so  precisely  when  he  was  at  the  prime  of  life,  that  to  many  of  the 
active  generation  he  must  have  seemed  even  more  a  man  of  the 
past  than  his  years  declared. 

In  a  certain  sense  also,  an  air  of  the  past  clung  to  him,  which 
is  indeed  rare  in  our  coimtry.  His  name,  though  never  anything 
but  respectable,  had  been  much  more  renowned  in  his  earlier  than 
his  later  ancestry.  The  first  and  the  second  Governor  Winthrop 
held  the  very  highest  places  among  the  patriarchs  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut ;  a  kinsman  had  been  professor  at  Harvard,  and 
attained  some  scientific  eminence  in  the  days  of  the  Stamp  Act ; 
but  the  direct  line  from  the  old  governor  to  our  late  graduate  had 
shown  few  names  of  note.  He  came  on  the  stage  preeminently  as 
the  child  of  his  ancestors.  His  father,  the  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Win- 
throp (H.  C.  1780)  was  the  man  of  perfect  good  breeding,  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  words,  —  including  dignity,  suavity,  propriety 
in  all  he  said  and  did,  to  whom  the  community  showed  its  confi- 
dence and  regard  by  the  exquisitely  proper  step  of  making  him 
Lieutenant-Governor ;  not  a  great  man,  but  much  harder  to  spare 
than  many  great  men.     He,  too,  was  President  of  the  Massachu- 
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setts  Historical  Society,  and  from  him  his  son  was  invested  with 
an  essentially  historical  mantle;  he  started  as  one  of  the  Win- 
throps  rather  than  as  an  individual. 

Crescit  ocenlto  velut  arbor  aevo 
Fama  MaroellL 

He  graduated  with  high  rank  in  a  brilliant  Class;  the  first 
place  was  an  object  of  the  closest  competition  between  George 
S.  Hillard  and  Charles  Chauncy  Emerson,  a  brother  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  a  youth  too  early  lost,  of  personal  and  mental 
attractions  unmatched  except  by  his  own  brother  Edward.  Mr. 
Winthrop  liked  to  tell  that  his  Commencement  part  had  one  dis- 
tinction, —  it  was  the  longest  ever  delivered  at  Harvard  College. 
He  had  been  allotted  the  regulation  time  of  twelve  minutes ;  had 
promised  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric  to  cut  down  what  seemed  a 
prolix  oration ;  but  actually  spoke  thirty-seven  minutes. 

He  very  early  was  prominent  in  social  life,  and  in  one  particu- 
lar phase  of  it,  extremely  popular  at  that  time  in  Boston,  — the 
Militia.  Young  men  of  wealth  and  refinement  did  not  then  all 
crowd  into  the  Cadets,  but  often  joined  favorite  companies  like 
the  New  England  Guards  and  the  Boston  Light  Infantry.  Mr. 
Winthrop  belonged  to  this  latter,  which  had  the  sobriquet  of  the 
^^  Tigers,"  and  from  them  it  is  said  came  the  growl  appended  to 
^^  three  cheers."  To  all  social  obligations  he  always  paid  punctil- 
ious attention,  and  to  the  latest  years  of  his  life  exercised  and  en- 
joyed an  elegant  and  generous  hospitality. 

For  a  short  time  Mr.  Winthrop  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Webster,  to  whose  party  in  politics  he  belonged,  as  did  pretty 
much  everybody  in  Boston  in  1832.  But  the  law  had  little 
attraction  for  him,  or  he  for  it.  He  entered  on  a  political  career 
at  twenty-five  ;  was  five  times  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  as  a  Whig,  and  was  three  times  its  Speaker. 
In  1840  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress,  and  sat  there  for 
ten  years,  being  Speaker  of  the  thirtieth  Congress  which  met  in 
December,  1847.  His  service  in  the  chair  was  signalized  by  the 
death  of  ex-President  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  breathed  his  last 
in  the  Speaker's  private  room  on  the  23d  of  February,  1848. 

In  1850  Mr.  Webster  became  Secretary  of  State,  and  Governor 
Briggs  appointed  Mr.  Winthrop  to  the  resulting  vacancy  in  the 
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Senate  of  the  United  States ;  but  the  next  legislature,  then  con- 
trolled by  the  Coalition,  refused  to  ratify  the  appointment.  In 
1851  he  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  Governor,  and  according  to 
present  law  was  the  choice  of  the  people,  having  many  thousand 
votes  more  than  his  nearest  competitor.  But  the  law  then  re- 
quired an  absolute  majority,  and  failing  that,  the  choice  went  to 
the  legislature.  There  the  Coalition  again  prevailed,  and  elected 
George  S.  BoutwelL 

Mr.  Winthrop's  ojG&cial  career  thus  terminated.  The  political 
history  of  his  period  of  service,  and  especially  the  last  five  years 
of  it,  has  yet  to  be  written  accurately  and  sympatheticaUy.  Those 
who  really  saw  the  events  survive  indeed  in  considerable  num- 
bers ;  but  their  very  knowledge,  according  to  current  notions, 
unfits  them  for  chroniclers.  E^nowing  the  events  of  the  great 
political  struggles  of  1840-1860,  they  feel  what  their  outer  and 
inner  meaning  was ;  they  were  —  tiiey  are  —  partisans ;  and  a 
partisan,  as  men  have  it  now,  cannot  be  a  historian ;  one  must 
have  banished  all  personal  interest  in  events,  whether  contem- 
porary or  remote,  in  order  to  gauge  their  significance.  The 
history  of  Rome  and  Carthage  must  be  written  by  a  Polybius ;  in 
other  words,  it  must  be  unreadable — according  to  current  notions. 

The  actors  of  Mr.  Winthrop's  political  day  were  no  such  cold- 
blooded witnesses ;  nor  are  their  sons  who  remember  them.  The 
party  differences  of  the  time,  if  not  so  bitter  as  at  some  epochs, 
were  as  earnest  and  yet  wider  spread.  The  debates  at  the 
State  House  when  Mr.  Winthrop  was  still  a  political  possibility 
were  regularly  attended  by  Latin  School  boys ;  the  details  of  each 
election  were  known  all  over  Massachusetts.  The  Whig  party 
had  a  mighty  hold  on  the  State.  Genius,  oratory,  general  cul- 
ture, special  training,  foreign  travel,  business  enterprise,  profes- 
sional distinction,  social  prominence,  national  reputation  were  all 
found  in  the  men  who  in  office  or  out  of  office  directed,  managed, 
led,  upheld,  swore  by  the  Whig  party.  Every  part  of  the  State 
supplied  its  rank  and  file  ;  Pittsfield  and  Yarmouth  afforded  the 
heads  of  its  State  ticket.  The  opposite  views,  though  by  no  means 
unsupported  by  men  of  force,  were  at  a  discount,  and  National 
defeats  seemed  only  to  encourage  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts  to 
present  a  stronger  and  more  solid  front  to  the  country.  An  occa- 
sional local  defeat,  by  the  smallest  possible  vote,  or  rather  lack  of 
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votes,  was  made  rather  a  joke  of,  and  not  held  to  indicate  any  real 
loss  of  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  State. 

Bat  about  the  time  Mr.  Winthrop  was  chosen  Speaker,  being 
undoubtedly  the  rising  champion  of  the  Whigs,  that  party  was 
opposed  by  a  new  element  in  its  own  ranks.  Its  original  oppo- 
nents were  the  Jackson  Democrats,  men  who  attacked  the  Whigs 
as  aristocrats,  city  magnates,  favorers  of  the  vile  monopoly  called 
the  United  States  Bank,  slaves  to  the  iniquitous  delusion  of  pro- 
tection, the  enemies  of  the  growing  West,  the  secret  servants  of 
England,  the  antagonists  of  a  great  and  patriotic  President,  the 
supercilious  contemners  of  the  plain  people.  These  feelings  had 
partly  come  down  by  tradition  from  the  days  when  the  farmers 
along  the  Connecticut  and  the  Kennebec  had  opposed  the  lawyers 
of  Boston  and  the  merchants  of  Salem  on  the  question  of  ratifying 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  But  since  the  separation 
of  Maine,  the  absorption  of  the  old  Federal  party,  and  the  birth 
of  the  new  Whigs,  the  Democrats  rarely  prevailed  at  election  in 
Massachusetts. 

They  were  strong  in  the  South,  and  growing  stronger ;  and  this 
very  circumstance  weakened  them  at  the  North,  as  the  tariff  of 
1846,  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  war  with  Mexico,  all 
seemed  successive  triumphs  for  the  Slave  States.  These  measures 
had  all  been  opposed  by  Mr.  Winthrop  in  Congress,  and  his  posi- 
tion was  stronger  than  ever  with  the  Whigs  of  Boston  and  the 
State.  But  the  very  strength  of  the  Whigs  proved  their  weakness. 
A  number  of  them  held  that  the  existing  alliance  with  the  Whigs 
of  the  South  was  fraught  with  danger  to  freedonl,  and  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  every  Northern  Whig  leader  to  let  his  Southern 
colleagues  know  that  no  further  compromise  with  their  peculiar 
institution  would  be  endured ;  that  if  the  Whig  pariy  was  to  last 
at  all,  it  must  be  on  what  began  to  be  called  a  ^^  Free  Soil "  basis. 
This  feeling  found  its  first  emphatic  utterance  when  certain 
Northern  Whigs  withheld  their  votes  from  Mr.  Winthrop  in  his 
candidacy  for  the  speakership  in  1847,  and  two  years  later  the 
same  men  imited  with  the  extreme  Southern  fire-eaters  to  defeat 
him  for  reelection  to  the  chair.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  men 
holding  more  opposite  opinions  than  the  ^^  regular  "  Democrats  and 
the  "  Free  SoQers  "  in  1850,  one  anti-Whig  to  the  backbone,  the 
others  more  Whigs  than  the  Whig  party  itself.    Yet  these  two 
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sets  succeeded  In  forming  a  singular  union,  or  as  it  was  called  at 
the  time  a  coalition,  and,  by  an  assignment  of  the  great  State 
offices,  in  shutting  out  Mr.  Winthrop,  first  for  the  senatorship 
and  then  for  the  governorship,  although,  as  has  been  said,  he 
would  under  present  law  have  been  declared  elected. 

We  need  not  ascribe  any  bad  motives  to  the  leaders  in  this 
union  of  parties  supposed  to  stand  at  the  two  ends  of  political 
opinion ;  though  it  is  a  significant  circumstance  that  more  than  one 
of  the  "conscience  Whigs,"  who  helped  to  form  the  Free  Soil 
party,  took  no  part  in  the  coalition  with  their  old  enemies,  the 
Democrats.  On  the  contrary,  they  united  with  their  old  Whig 
allies  in  defeating  the  preposterous  attempt  of  the  Coalition  to 
recast  the  organic  law  of  the  State  by  means  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1853.  Let  it  be  granted  that  those  who  combined 
to  shut  out  Mr.  Winthrop  from  office  in  1851  acted  from  patriotic 
motives.  What  must  be  repelled  is  the  charge  often  made  that 
Mr.  Winthrop  and  the  old  Whigs,  the  men  who  carried  Massa- 
chusetts for  Scott  in  1852,  for  Clifford  in  1858,  and  for  Emory 
Washburn  in  1854,  were  any  less  high-minded  and  conscientious 
than  the  more  ardent  spirits  who  drew  away  from  them.  Mr. 
Winthrop  in  particular  looked  at  the  questions  which  arose  subse- 
quent to  1844  with  a  conscience  as  sensitive,  and  patriotism  as 
surely  based  on  morality,  as  any  man  who  stood  on  the  Buffalo 
Platform  of  1848.  He  felt  the  preservation  of  the  Union  to  be 
the  first  moral  duty  of  every  American,  even  if  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  was  to  be  carried  and  enforced,  just  as  in  1862  he  and  his 
opponents  felt  that  the  Union  must  be  preserved,  even  at  the  cost 
of  all  the  horrors  of  war,  which  had  invariably  been  coupled  with 
those  of  slavery  in  the  appeals  of  the  early  reformers.  It  seems 
strange  to  think  that  men  who  courted  all  the  losses  and  suffer- 
ings of  civil  war,  rather  than  have  the  Union  broken,  should  have 
been  willing  to  charge  sluggishness  of  conscience  and  interested 
motives  upon  those  men  who  were  determined  to  keep  it  unbroken, 
if  possible,  through  peace.  Every  warning  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  before  1848,  and  Daniel  Webster  after  1848,  that  the  inev- 
itable result  to  which  the  conflicts  of  the  day  were  tending  would 
be  disunion  and  civil  war,  was  scouted  as  a  cry  of  "wolf,"  — 
and  the  woU  came. 

That  Mr.  Winthrop  was  scrupulously  conscientious  and  sensi- 
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tively  patriotic  is  trae  beyond  all  question.  That  he  saw  his  duty 
differently  from  the  way  other  men  saw  theirs,  may  be  true, — 
but  he  saw  it,  and  as  he  saw  it  he  did  it,  even  if  it  crushed  his 
political  ambition  at  the  time  when  he  had  a  right  to  cherish  it 
most  warmly.  Perhaps  no  two  men  entertain  just  the  same  con- 
ception of  duty.  Mr.  Winthrop  held  to  one  virtue,  which,  how- 
ever at  a  discount  in  his  own  time,  as  well  as  at  other  periods, 
was  the  highest  of  all  virtues  to  a  Greek,  the  favorite  theme  of  St. 
Paul's  encomiums,  and  a  darling  virtue  in  every  age  of  Harvard 
men,  —  what  Plato  would  have  called  am^pwrvvri,  and  Aristotie 
h^KpariiML^  —  the  temperantia  of  Cicero,  —  the  "  moderation  "  and 
^*  temperance  "  of  King  James's  version,  though  the  last  word  has 
degenerated  into  meaning  a  narrow  and  intemperate  asceticism. 
Moderation,  temperance,  self-control,  the  daily  restraint,  whether 
in  body,  mind,  or  spirit  of  passion,  and  lawless  excess,  or  indeed 
of  excess  within  the  law,  —  the  constant  supreme  and  controlling 
respect  for  order,  —  this  was  the  guiding  principle  of  his  public 
and  private  life.  He  learnt  it  from  his  studies,  from  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Episcopal  Church,  from  the  traditions  of  his  ancestors 
and  the  example  of  his  father,  from  the  tone  and  habits  of  the 
Boston  where  he  was  bom  and  brought  up,  from  the  character 
of  Washington,  and  of  those  leaders  in  his  nation  and  his  col- 
lege which  were  daily  held  up  to  him  for  imitation,  like  John 
Jay  and  John  Thornton  Eorkland.  He  knew  that  eager,  fiery, 
passionate  spirits  like  Gouvemeur  Morris  and  John  Adams,  whose 
memory  he  loved  and  honored,  had  brought  suffering  to  their 
friends  and  themselves  by  their  fondness  for  extremes  and  ab- 
sence of  moderation  ;  and  he  trained  the  character  he  inherited  to 
even  more  perfect  temperance  and  order.  He  wotdd  love  North 
and  South  alike ;  he  would  balance  the  sin  of  war  against  the  sin 
of  slavery ;  and  he  would  cling  as  a  paramount  duty  of  patriotism 
to  that  Union  which  Washington  founded  and  Webster  defended, 
the  very  increase  of  that  which  his  sainted  ancestor  had  founded 
in  1652,  among  the  four  colonies  of  New  England. 

The  temper  in  which  he  bore  himself  through  these  trying 
times,  whether  of  success  or  of  defeat,  is  admirably  shown  in  his 
speech  entitied  "Personal  Vindication,"  which  he  delivered  in 
i^e  House  of  Bepresentatives  shortiy  after  the  thirty-first  Con- 
gress had  refused  to  renew  his  speakership.    There  never  was 
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more  exactly  set  forth  the  position  of  the  moderate  man,  whose 
passion  is  to  be  impartial,  whose  bigotry  consists  in  his  unchang- 
ing determination  to  see  both  sides,  and  who  delights  in  the  oppo- 
sition of  both  extremes.  This  wonderful  speech  only  suffers  by 
taking  extracts,  and  ought  to  be  read  in  its  entirety  by  all  who 
desire  to  understand  Mr.  Winthrop's  character. 

But  the  chastened  enthusiasm  to  which  he  could  rise  upon  a 
congenial  topic  is  best  shown  by  his  address,  delivered  while 
speaker,  on  laying  the  comer-stone  of  the  National  Monument  to 
Washington.  The  subject  is  hackneyed,  and  to  some  appears 
stale.  Mr.  Winthrop  handled  it  with  all  becoming  freshness  and 
liveliness ;  but  his  peroration,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  relations 
of  the  memory  and  character  of  Washington  to  public  and  private 
virtue  in  America,  is  a  gem  of  oratory,  which  once  heard  is  never 
forgotten.  It  clings  to  one's  recollection  by  its  simple,  but  rich 
and  nervous  phrases,  which  are  as  real  now  as  forty-seven  years 
ago,  and  not  to  feel  which  is  to  be  insensible  to  the  charms  of 
classic  diction,  and  the  truths  of  pore  patriotism. 

After  the  Whig  party  broke  up,  Mr.  Winthrop's  political  work 
ceased.  Like  some  of  his  old  allies,  he  preferred  to  associate  with 
the  Democrats  as  retaining  some  traits  of  a  national  party,  and 
occasionally  spoke  on  their  platforms  during  some  years,  but  his 
connection  with  them  was  scarcely  intimate,  and  still  less  official. 
He  loyally  supported  the  war  as  a  terrible  necessity;  but  the 
shock  it  caused  to  his  traditions  and  temper  was  great.  For  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  life  he  was  not,  in  the  technical  use  of 
the  words,  a  public  man. 

Yet  he  was  constantly  before  the  people,  and  passed  a  life  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  community.  He  was  prominent  in  several 
most  honorable  organizations,  the  Boston  Provident  Association, 
the  Massachusetts  Bible  Society,  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  the  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  above  all, 
the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  that  great  scheme  for  restoring 
the  waste  places  in  Southern  culture,  of  which  he  was  from  first 
to  last  the  prime  mover  and  undisputed  guide.  He  was  a  wel- 
come  speaker  on  all  occasions  of  interest,  and  the  four  published 
volumes  of  his  works  teem  with  instruction  and  amusement  of  the 
most  refined  and  solid  kind.  His  addresses,  always  elegant,  are 
specially  valuable  for  their  strict  adherence  to  the  subject,  avoid- 
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ing  all  strain  after  originalitj,  and  presenting  the  topic  of  the 
hour,  the  thing  people  had  come  to  hear  about,  in  its  true,  clear, 
and  lively  character.  No  one  would  compare,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Winthrop's  Plymouth  address  in  1870  with  Mr.  Webster's  in 
1820,  as  a  piece  of  massive  and  prophetic  eloquence ;  but  it  is  of 
greater  value  as  a  setting  forth  of  the  wonderful  Pilgrim  story. 

To  bring  out  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion,  —  this  was  the 
practical  motive  of  all  Mr.  Winthrop's  public  appearances.  He 
was  a  model,  nay,  an  ideal  chairman,  whether  in  the  National 
Congress,  at  a  business  meeting,  or  a  festive  banquet.  He  under- 
stood exactly  what  ceremony  ought  to  mean  in  a  community  like 
ours,  seeking  neither  to  revive  European  feudalities  nor  to  create 
a  monster  of  barbaric  uncouthness.  That  ceremony  which  con- 
sists in  conducting  with  elegance,  precision,  and  dignity,  whatever 
has  to  be  done  before  others,  with  due  respect  to  tradition  and 
due  regard  to  every  person  and  thing  concerned,  and  takes  full 
account  of  time,  place,  and  manner,  assumed  in  his  hands  a  posi- 
tive and  individual  character,  utterly  refuting  such  nonsense  as 
that  America  is  no  place  for  gentlemen.  He  might  seem  to  mag- 
nify what  are  regarded  as  trifles  both  in  the  past  and  in  the  pres- 
ent ;  but  it  was  a  blessing  to  have  some  one  who  attended  to  form 
at  all,  in  these  days  when  form  is  avowedly  disregarded,  and  a 
mass  of  misshapen  matter  is  dumped  upon  our  scientific,  literary, 
and  political  organizations,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  boast  of  every 
new  contributor  that  his  so-called  "  original  work  "  is  chiefly  ori- 
ginal by  being  crude  and  premature,  like  kangaroo  cubs,  not  yet 
fit  to  dispense  with  the  marsupial  shelter. 

Mr.  Winthrop,  in  short,  was  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  a 
conservative  man.  By  a  needless  and  meaningless  corruption, 
this  word  is  frequently,  perhaps  generally,  used  to  mean  cautious, 
timid,  or  within  bounds,  and  applied  to  things  instead  of  men. 
In  some  of  these  senses,  more  or  less  undefined,  the  epithet 
might  be  properly  applied  to  Mr.  Winthrop ;  but  in  its  truer  and 
nobler  meaning,  connoting  one  who  is  attached  to  existing  institu- 
tions, who  prefers  development  to  change,  and  peaceful  growth  to 
violent  reconstruction,  it  describes  him  to  the  life.  He  believed 
in  the  institutions  of  which  his  ancestor  more  than  any  other  one 
man  had  been  the  founder,  as  of  such  permanent  value,  that  while 
they  contained  in  themselves  all  necessary  means  for  completing 
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and  perfecting  them,  they  ought  to  be  held  by  all  good  citizens  as 
not  open  to  such  changes,  even  within  the  law,  as  should  essen- 
tially deprive  us  not  of  the  ills,  but  of  the  goods  we  have,  to  fly 
to  others  which  we  know  not  of. 

Mr.  Winthrop  often  visited  Europe,  where  he  was  welcomed 
in  the  most  distinguished  circles  of  France  and  England,  and 
received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Cambridge  University  in 
1874.  In  1881  he  delivered  the  centennial  address  at  Yorktown, 
in  the  presence  of  a  most  brilliant  audience,  and  also  composed 
an  address  for  the  completion  of  the  Washington  Monument  in 
1885,  which  was  read  by  one  of  his  successors  as  Speaker  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  —  Ex-Governor  Long.  He  spoke  at 
the  Harvard  Alumni  dinner  in  1888. 

Mr.  Winthrop  was  thrice  married ;  he  left  three  children,  his 
two  sons  graduating  at  Harvard  in  1854  and  1868  respectively. 
His  death  occurred  on  the  16th  of  November,  1894  ;  ^  and  his  mem- 
ory is  that  of  a  worthy  son  of  an  illustrious  line,  a  stately  and  ac- 
complished gentleman,  a  faithful  friend,  a  classic  orator,  an  active 
citizen,  an  unswerving  and  self-sacrificing  patriot,  whose  fame  will 
not  suffer  by  time. 

WUliam  JEverett,  '59. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  FOGG  MUSEUM. 

With  the  approval  of  the  President  and  Fellows,  the  building 
committee  for  the  "  William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum  of  Har- 
vard College  "  make  public  the  following  statement:  — 

The  will  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fogg  of  New  York,  who  died  on 
January  3, 1891,  contained  a  clause  as  follows :  — 

"Twenty-eighth.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  upon  the  trust  and  to  the  uses 
following,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  said  corporation  shall,  without 
unreasonable  delay,  erect  upon  land  belonging  or  to  belong  to  it, 
in  a  suitable  and  desirable  situation,  an  Art  Museum,  to  be  called 
1  Mr.  Winthrop  was  bom  in  Milk  Street,  Boston,  May  12, 1809. 
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and  known  as  the  William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum  of  Har- 
vard College,  to  be  a  fire-proof  structure  of  ornamental  and 
appropriate  architecture,  to  be  used  for  the  collection  and  exhibi- 
tion of  works  of  art  of  every  description,  and  for  the  education 
and  enlightenment  of  the  people  in  respect  to  art  and  the  work  of 
artists.  So  much  of  the  legacy  herein  named  as  may  judiciously 
be  applied  to  the  erection  of  said  building  to  be  so  applied, 
and  the  residue  thereof  and  any  income  that  may  from  time  to 
time  accrue  and  be  received  thereon  to  be  applied  towards  the 
expenses  of  conducting  and  maintaining  the  said  building  and  to 
or  towards  the  purchase  of  works  of  art,  and  I  do  also  give  and 
bequeath  to  the  said  corporation  all  and  singular  the  following 
works  of  art  which  I  now  possess,  namely,  all  my  paintings,  add* 
des  of  bric-apbrac  and  Indian,  Chinese  and  Japanese  jewelry, 
curios,  carvings,  and  other  curiosities  not  otherwise  disposed  of, 
to  belong  to  and  remain  in  the  said  Art  Museum  and  to  be  called 
and  known  as  the  Fogg  Collection. 

^^  And  I  do  further  give  and  bequeath  to  the  said  corporation 
the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  upon  trust,  to  keep  the  same 
invested  upon  good  income-paying  securities  or  property  and  to 
apply  the  income  from  time  to  time  towards  the  expenses  of 
maintenance  and  care  of  the  said  Art  Museum,  and  the  surplus 
of  such  income,  if  any,  to  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  to  be 
added  to  the  said  museum. 

^*  I  also  give  and  bequeath  to  the  said  corporation  the  marble 
bust  of  my  said  husband,  made  by  the  late  H.  E.  Browne,  sculp- 
tor, to  be  kept  in  a  suitable  hall  or  room  in  the  said  Art  Mu- 
seum." 

In  accordance  with  Mrs.  Fogg's  bequest,  the  President  and 
Fellows  have  received  from  her  estate  the  artistic  objects  named 
in  her  will,  and  money  amounting  on  August  1, 1893,  with  inter- 
est and  after  deducting  the  New  York  legacy  taxes,  to  the  sum  of 
$217,979.28. 

In  November,  1892,  the  Corporation  assigned  as  the  site  for 
the  Fogg  Museum  the  land  in  the  College  Yard  lying  north  of 
Appleton  Chapel  and  facing  on  Cambridge  Street,  and  early  in 
1893  authorized  its  building  committee  to  spend  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  upon  the  building,  in 
accordance  with  designs  prepared  and  submitted  by  Mr.  Bichard 
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Morris  Hunt,  an  architect  lughly  honored  abroad  and  at  home  as 
a  leader  in  his  profession.  This  building  will  soon  be  ready  for 
use,  and  it  is  proper  that  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  College 
should  know  something  about  it,  and  about  the  intentions  of  the 
Corporation  as  to  accepting  and  exhibiting  any  works  of  art 
which  may  be  given  or  bequeathed  to  the  College. 

The  Fogg  Museum  is  fire-proof,  with  exterior  walls  of  stone. 
The  front,  which  faces  on  Cambridge  Street,  has  two  stories, 
each  containing  about  forty-five  hundred  feet  of  floor  space  for 
purposes  of  exhibition  and  administration ;  in  the  rear,  opening 
from  the  first  exhibition  floor  as  well  as  from  the  College  Yard, 
is  a  single  high-studded  lecture-room,  semi-circular,  with  a  radius 
of  about  forty-five  feet,  containing  more  than  three  thousand  feet 
of  floor  space. 

The  works  of  art  given  by  Mrs.  Fogg  were  valued  by  appraisers 
at  $12,516.  They  consist  chiefly  of  paintings  and  other  objects, 
valuable  rather  as  decorative  furniture  than  for  educational  pur- 
poses. The  collection  is  not  large,  and  the  very  natural  wish  of 
the  testatrix  that  it  should  remain  in  the  museum  as  the  ^^  Fogg 
Collection  "  can  be  well  carried  out  by  arrangement  in  one  of  the 
smaller  rooms  of  the  building.  The  really  important  part  of  Mrs. 
Fogg's  munificent  gift  is  the  building  itself,  with  the  fund  of 
about  seventy  thousand  dollars  for  its  maintenance  and  the  pur- 
chase of  works  of  art 

The  terms  of  this  bequest  are  remarkably  wise  and  liberal,  for 
after  providing  a  dignified  and  lasting  memorial  building,  they 
leave  the  College  almost  wholly  free  to  carry  out  in  the  best  man- 
ner Mr?.  Fogg's  public-spirited  and  intelligent  wish  ^^  for  the  edu- 
cation and  enlightenment  of  the  people  in  respect  to  art  and  the 
work  of  artists."  Higher  education  about  important  and  well 
recognized  artistic  facts  is  greatly  needed,  and  it  will  always  be 
welcomed  by  American  students.  That  Harvard  College  is  soon 
to  have  ready  for  use  a  well-fitted  art  laboratory,  for  the  study 
and  comparison  of  facts  relating  to  art  and  artists,  is  a  matter 
for  heariy  rejoicing. 

Although  no  narrow  or  rigid  scheme  for  the  collections  of  the 
new  museum  ought  ever  to  be  formed,  it  is  clear  that  the  Fogg 
memorial  building  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  large  enough  to  ex- 
hibit or  even  to  hold,  many  works  of  art  of  considerable  size. 
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Its  permanent  collections  should,  therefore,  be  limited  to  things 
of  great  importance,  and  must,  of  course,  always  largely  consist 
of  photographs,  casts,  and  other  secondary  evidence  as  to  the 
greatest  works  of  art  which  belong  to  the  European  governments 
and  religious  houses.  But  while  the  most  valuable  of  such  origi- 
nal works  can  never  come  into  our  possession,  we  may  well  hope 
that  the  intelligence,  good  fortune,  and  liberality  of  the  alumni 
and  friends  of  the  College  will  gradually  in  the  course  of  years 
bring  to  our  museum  many  works  of  art  of  high  quality  and 
permanent  value.  American  wealth  is  now  drawing  such  things 
from  Europe  more  rapidly  than  ever  before,  and  the  museums 
of  America  may  expect  from  time  to  time  to  be  enriched  by  gifts 
of  them. 

If  the  Fogg  Museum  shall  be  considered  as  limited,  like  some 
European  museums,  to  the  work  of  artists  who  shall  have  been 
dead  at  least  ten  years,  and  if  entire  freedom  shall  be  given  to 
the  Corporation  to  deposit  its  works  of  art  either  in  the  Fogg 
Museum,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  or  elsewhere,  as  may 
be  thought  best  from  time  to  time,  there  need  be  no  limit  fixed 
to  the  acquisition  by  the  College  of  works  of  art  of  permanent 
value.  It  is  essential,  however,  to  the  welfare  of  the  Collie  that 
no  conditions  of  gift,  unless  in  extraordinary  cases  like  that  of 
the  ^^  Fogg  Collection,**  should  oblige  it  to  keep  special  collections 
always  together,  or  prevent  the  sale  either  of  duplicates  or  of 
such  single  objects  or  parts  of  collections  as  may  be  relatively 
unimportant.  The  cost  of  administering  large  museums  of  art 
is  heavy,  and  the  income  of  the  College  available  for  maintaining 
the  Fogg  Museum  amounts  to  hardly  more  than  one  tenth  of  the 
annual  expense  for  maintaining  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  was  established  to  receive 
not  only  the  collections  which  might  be  given  to  it,  but  also  any 
suitable  things  which  either  Harvard  College,  the  Boston  Ath- 
enaeum, or  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  might  from 
time  to  time  choose  to  deposit  there,  either  temporarily  or  per- 
manently, and  each  of  said  corporations  chooses  annually  three  of 
the  thir^  trustees.  As  Harvard  College  is  now,  and  is  sure  to  be 
hereafter,  very  largely  represented  also  by  other  trustees  chosen 
from  its  alumni,  the  museum  in  Boston  ought  always  to  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  important  of  the  educational  facilities 
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within  easy  reach  of  Harvard  students.  The  College  has  now  on 
deposit  there  its  ^^  Crray  Collection  "  and  its  ^^  John  Witt  Randall 
Collection  "  of  engravings,  and  from  the  income  of  its  Gray  and 
Randall  funds  it  pays  a  large  part  of  the  salary  of  Mr.  Koehler 
as  curator  of  engravings.  These  collections,  in  accordance  with 
an  agreement  made  five  years  ago,  are  to  remain  in  Boston  for 
two  years  more,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  ever  be  advanta- 
geous to  transfer  them  to  the  Fogg  Museum,  because  for  teaching 
about  art  and  artists,  engravings  are  of  much  less  use  than  they 
formerly  were.  Except  in  the  case  of  original  work  by  great 
artists,  like  the  engravings  of  Diirer  and  the  etchings  of  Rem- 
brandt, photographs  have  almost  wholly  superseded  engravings 
as  secondary  evidence  about  great  works  of  art.  For  teaching 
about  the  art  of  engraving  and  the  history  of  its  processes,  the 
Gray  and  Randall  collections  are  very  valuable,  but  that  teaching 
is  more  needed  in  Boston  than  in  Cambridge.  The  original  work 
of  Diirer,  of  Rembrandt,  and  of  a  few  other  artists  in  the  Gray 
Collection  is  of  great  interest,  but  it  can  easily  be  seen  in  Boston, 
or  even  be  taken  to  Cambridge  for  special  exhibitions  from  time 
to  time.  At  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  the  engraving 
department  uses  less  than  one  twentieth  of  the  total  space  for  ex- 
hibition and  administration  purposes.  At  the  Fogg  Museum  the 
Grray  and  Randall  collections  would  take  about  one  third  of  such 
space,  as  the  Fogg  Museum  space  for  exhibition  and  administra- 
tion is  only  about  one  seventh  of  the  Boston  Museum  space. 

Martin  Brimmer^  '49. 

Edward  TT.  Hooper^  '69. 


A  PROFESSOR'S  VIEW  OF  ATHLETICS. 

In  correspondence  with  the  diverse  opinions  held  by  the  public 
in  regard  to  athletics,  the  Faculties  which  have  in  charge  our  col- 
lege students  have  felt  pressure  from  opposite  directions :  pressure 
on  the  one  hand  that  athletic  contests  should  be  restricted  and 
checked ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  energy  and  success  of  our 
students  in  them  should  be  fostered  and  promoted.  When  I 
speak  of  a  pressure,  I  mean  of  course  only  that  of  a  public  opin- 
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ion  brought  to  bear  in  the  friendly  intercourse  of  social  life:  a 
sort  of  pressure  felt  not  the  less  easily  that  it  takes  no  formal 
shape.  And  as  there  have  been  these  opposing  currents  of  feel- 
ing outside  the  Faculties,  so  there  have  been  similar  opposing 
currents  within  them,  and  even  in  the  minds  of  individual  teach- 
ers. Men  of  scholarly  attainments  and  sympathy,  attracted  by 
the  intellectual  life  of  our  universities,  jusdy  proud  of  their  place 
in  the  history  of  American  literature  and  science,  are  revolted  by 
the  overweening  attention  given  by  undergraduates  to  athletic 
sports,  by  their  prominence  in  the  social  life  of  the  institutions, 
and  by  the  extraordinary  interest  in  them  shown  by  the  general 
public.  On  the  other  hand,  victory  and  defeat  are  felt  by  many 
warm  friends  of  the  colleges  to  be  significant  not  merely  of  the 
ephemeral  superiority  in  skill  and  muscle  of  one  dozen  of  young 
fellows  over  another  dozen,  but  of  something  important  in  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  thousands  of  students.  Where  defeat  is  thus 
felt  to  be  a  real  cause  of  humiliation,  the  authorities  are  expected 
to  take  action  in  the  premises,  and  to  remove  the  supposed  under- 
lying causes  of  failure. 

Few  among  the  teachers  in  the  universities,  it  may  be  safely 
said,  share  the  somewhat  intolerant  feeling  toward  athletic  con- 
tests which  is  shown  by  the  severer  critics ;  even  though  the  sym- 
pathies of  a  body  of  professors  must  naturally  be  with  those  who 
would  promote  first  and  foremost  the  intellectual  life  and  achieve- 
ments of  institutions  of  learning.  After  all,  delight  in  physical 
exercise  and  keen  interest  in  athletic  sports  are  natural  and 
healthy  things  in  young  men,  and  not  unbecoming  or  harmful 
things  in  older  men.  The  challenge  and  the  contest  are  the  out- 
come of  this  spirit,  and  intercollegiate  contests  are  as  surely 
proofs  of  a  healthy  state  of  body  and  mind  among  our  college 
students  as  a  keen  party  spirit,  with  all  its  excesses,  is  proof  of 
healthy  activity  in  the  political  life  of  the  country.  And  I  con- 
fess, also,  to  a  sympathy  with  the  simple  pleasure-giving  side  of 
the  intercollegiate  sport.  We  have  not  too  much  of  pleasure  and 
romance  in  our  everyday  American  life,  and  can  welcome  every- 
thing that  gives  it  a  brighter  and  happier  aspect.  It  would  be 
sad  if  there  were  substantial  truth  in  the  exaggerations  of  the 
caricaturists  who  depict  the  interests  of  our  undergraduates  as 
centring  solely  on  tibe  delights  of   athletics;   but  it  would  be 
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equally  sad  if  all  the  flavor  of  sport  were  to  leave  our  college  life, 
and  if  these  years  were  to  become  a  period  of  unrelieved  training 
for  a  dull  and  dry  life  to  come.  The  pleasures  of  life  have  their 
rights  as  well  as  the  duties. 

It  is  on  very  simple  grounds  of  this  sort,  rather  than  from  any 
utilitarian  considerations,  that  we  may  accept  athletic  sports  as 
having  their  legitimate  place  in  the  interests  of  our  college  stu- 
dents. I  doubt  whether  intercollegiate  sports,  as  distinct  from 
athletic  exercise,  can  be  shown  to  have  any  very  solid  beneficial 
effects  of  their  own.  It  is,  indeed,  sometimes  urged  that  they  are 
needful  for  the  encouragement  of  bodily  exercise  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a  sound  physique.  But  does  the  element  of  rivalry 
between  colleges  add  anything  appreciable  to  the  health-giving 
effects  of  exercise  ?  Our  young  men,  we  may  believe,  would  not 
abandon  the  tennis-court,  the  ball-fields,  and  the  river,  if  Harvard 
and  Yale  and  Princeton  were  no  longer  to  meet  in  eager  contest ; 
nor  need  we  seriously  fear  that  the  beer-drinking  of  the  Germans 
or  the  caf  ^-haunting  of  the  French  would  take  the  place  of  out- 
door sport.  It  is  the  intercollegiate  contest  which  springs  from 
the  spirit  of  exercise,  not  the  spirit  of  exercise  which  springs 
from  the  contest.  Nor  need  we  attach  much  weight  to  another 
consideration  which  is  sometimes  advanced  in  favor  of  the  element 
of  intercollegiate  rivalry:  that  the  eager  interest  of  the  sport 
keeps  the  young  men  away  from  dissipation,  and  promotes  a 
purer  and  healthier  life  in  their  first  years  of  independence. 
Something  of  this  sort  may  happen  in  individual  cases ;  but  the 
bulk  of  our  young  men  require  no  such  artificial  support  toward 
simple  and  rational  living,  while  those  who  really  need  a  moral 
purgative  are  not  usually  inclined  to  take  it  in  the  drastic  form  of 
preparation  for  the  intercollegiate  contest.  As  the  dissipation 
among  undergraduates  in  all  our  American  colleges  is  commonly 
exaggerated,  so  the  advantage  from  athletic  rivalry  in  checking  it 
is  also  rated  unduly  high.  We  may  welcome  any  gain  which 
comes  in  these  ways,  whether  of  promoting  bodily  health  or  of 
checking  moral  disease,  without  being  misled  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  benefits  which  accrue  here ;  remembering,  as  we  must,  that 
sometimes  bodily  injury  comes  from  undue  attention  to  sports, 
and  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  ideals  of  our  young  men  may 
sometimes  suffer  from  excessive  attention  to  their  amusements. 
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We  may  welcome  the  sports,  then,  and  welcome  them  cordially, 
because  they  are  natural,  healthy,  pleasure-giving,  and  in  their 
way  promotive  of  loyalty  and  public  spirit.  We  may  wish  our 
young  men  success  in  them,  rejoice  in  their  victories,  and  sympa- 
thize in  their  defeats,  without  putting  any  very  high  value  on 
them  as  parts  of  the  discipline  of  education.  So  far  as  the  Fac- 
ulties and  the  governing  boards  are  concerned,  the  athletic  afiEairs 
of  the  undergraduates  should  be  treated  with  a  friendly  interest 
in  general,  and  a  healthy  indifference  as  to  details.  It  is  due  to  the 
good  name  of  the  universities  that  no  students  should  parade  in 
public  as  members,  and  in  any  way  as  representatives,  who  are 
not  honestly  and  in  good  f luth  taking  part  in  its  real  work ;  and 
it  is  due  to  the  students  themselves  that,  whatever  their  interest 
in  sport,  they  should  not  neglect  the  education  which  they  were 
sent  to  secure.  These  principles,  simple  in  themselves,  though 
not  always  easy  of  application,  now  usually  govern  the  policy  of 
the  authorities  in  the  premises.  For  the  rest,  we  wish  our  young 
men  God-speed,  and  are  glad  that  whether  in  victory  or  defeat, 
they  are  proud  of  the  great  institutions  to  which  they  belong, 
loyal  to  their  names  and  traditions,  and  eager  to  maintain,  each 
for  his  own  cUrna  mater^  a  foremost  place  in  those  concerns  in 
which  youth  and  health  give  them  a  keen  and  undying  interest. 

But  while  we  may  easily  understand  the  absorbing  interest  of 
athletic  sports  for  our  undergraduates,  and  sympathize  with  the 
feelings  of  alternate  elation  and  discomfiture  which  the  fortunes 
of  war  bring  them,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  accept  and  welcome  the 
importance  which  the  general  public  seems  to  attach  to  these  mat- 
ters. The  prominence  of  the  football  and  baseball  and  boating 
contests  is  most  extraordinary.  The  daily  press  gives  column  on 
column  to  the  doings  of  the  athletes,  with  vulgar  pictures  and  im- 
pertinent biographies  and  all  the  innumerable  devices  for  spread- 
ing little  matter  over  much  space.  The  public  flock  by  thousands 
to  see  the  matches,  and  give  a  substantial  proof  of  the  keenness 
of  their  interest  by  paying  prices  for  admission  which  encourage 
the  young  men  themselves  to  spend  liberally,  even  extravagantly, 
in  the  training  and  preparation  for  the  games.  During  the  autumn 
a  veritable  craze  seizes  the  community  on  the  subject  of  football, 
and  for  weeks  the  most  important  question  before  the  public  (at 
least  of  the  seaboard  States)  seems  to  be  whether  eleven  youths 
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dressed  in  red,  or  in  black  and  yellow,  will  show  themselves  more 
expert  in  rushing  a  football  than  eleven  other  youths  dressed  in 
blue.  This  craze  accounts  in  good  part  for  the  unsparing  con- 
demnation  of  athletic  sports  which  makes  itself  heard  from  the 
more  sober  spirits.  So  rampant  an  excitement  cannot  but  bring 
a  reaction.  And  indeed  there  seems  to  be  real  ground  for  anxiety 
lest  the  ideals  of  our  youths  should  be  wholly  distorted,  and  the 
true  meaning  and  object  of  University  life  wholly  forgotten. 

No  doubt  it  is  possible  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  these  evidences 
of  public  interest.  Some  of  the  excitement  is  fictitious,  and  the 
result  only  of  that  scandal -mongering  and  sensation -breeding 
method  in  the  daily  press,  than  which  there  is  nothing  more  evil 
and  more  disreputable  in  the  social  life  of  our  American  commu- 
nities. Some  of  it  is  evidence  simply  of  the  inevitable  prominence 
of  the  pastimes  of  the  day  in  the  daily  chronicle,  and  not  of  any 
real  subordination  of  the  serious  affairs  of  life.  We  commonly 
converse  more  freely  about  our  pastimes  and  distractions  than  about 
those  regular  duties  which  are  attended  to  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  daily  newspaper  reflects  the  conversation  of  the  hour.  If  its 
columns  report  chiefly  the  race-course,  the  prize-fight,  the  theatre, 
and  the  athletic  contest,  we  need  not  infer  that  these  are  the  main 
things  going  on  in  the  community  or  the  things  deemed  most  vital 
by  its  members.  And  I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  same 
caution  must  be  used  in  interpreting  the  prominence  of  sports  in 
the  conversation  of  undergraduates  and  in  the  college  press.  The 
humdrum  affairs  of  regular  study  and  duty  give  no  great  occasion 
for  daily  comment,  and  hence  the  athletic  situation,  like  the  social 
incidents  of  student  life,  receives  a  share  of  overt  attention  not 
given  to  its  steady  duties,  and  not  significant  of  the  real  appor- 
tionment of  time  and  of  interest. 

Yet,  when  all  is  said,  the  attention  to  athletics  by  the  general 
public  is  surprising  and  is  excessive.  The  importance  attached  to 
them  by  the  friends,  the  parents,  the  alumni,  react  on  the  under- 
graduates, and  has  its  effect  in  bringing  about  the  overweening 
importance  they  assume  in  the  College  Yard.  The  captain  in  the 
sports  is  always  a  hero  among  the  young ;  but  when  an  older  gen- 
eration follows  his  doings  with  so  anxious  an  interest,  need  we  be 
surprised  if  the  enthusiastic  athlete  believes  himself  to  be  a  main- 
stay of  the  honor  and  the  prosperity  of  his  university,  and  if  the 
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earnest  and  able  student  finds  little  to  encourage  him  in  any  faith 
that  intellectual  work,  such  as  he  excels  in,  forms  an  important 
part  of  its  life  ?  Those  of  us  who  follow  actively  the  discussion  of 
the  great  problems  of  social  organization  and  reform  encounter 
sometimes  a  cynical  feeling  that  the  colleges  after  all  are  mainly 
institutions  where  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  pass  three  or  four 
years,  perhaps  five,  of  agreeable  leisure,  rescued  from  utter  bore- 
dom by  some  slight  enforcement  of  attention  to  books,  but  not  in- 
volving any  serious  exertion  or  yielding  any  valuable  training  for 
the  duties  of  later  life.  That  this  description  applies  accurately 
to  the  careers  of  a  considerable  class  of  undergraduates  in  any 
leading  college  cannot  be  gainsaid.  That  it  is  a  truthful  state- 
ment of  the  mental  attitude  of  the  great  majority  of  the  students 
in  Harvard,  Yale,  or  Princeton,  or  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  part 
which  these  institutions  play  in  American  democracy,  may  be  de- 
nied with  unhesitating  confidence.  But  the  exaggerated  place 
given  to  athletic  successes  by  the  alumni  and  by  the  well-to-do 
classes  from  which  the  college  constituencies  are  so  largely  re- 
cruited, certainly  tends  to  give  a  false  color  to  much  undergradu- 
ate ambition,  and  a  false  impression  of  the  part  which  the  col- 
leges do  play  and  must  play  in  the  community,  as  training-places 
for  educated,  intelligent,  public-spirited,  rightly  guided,  and  rightly 
ambitious  men  and  citizens. 

Another  phase  of  the  undue  prominence  which  the  athletic 
sports  assume  in  the  minds  of  the  public  is  met  in  the  assertion, 
not  unfrequently  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  that 
success  in  them  greatly  affects  the  resort  to  colleges,  and  that  the 
flow  of  students  to  this  institution  or  to  that  is  much  influenced 
by  the  football  or  baseball  championship.  It  may  be  that  such  is 
in  some  degree  the  case.  In  a  community  where  the  traditions  of 
culture  and  education  are  still  largely  to  be  made,  the  choice  of  an 
institution  by  parents,  and  indeed  the  decision  whether  to  give  the 
youth  a  higher  education  at  all,  often  rests  on  whimsical  grounds. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  too,  that  the  functions  of  our  higher  institu- 
tions are  largely  associated  in  the  minds  of  many  who  prosper  in 
worldly  affairs  with  those  other  functions  around  which  polite  soci- 
ety revolves,  and  in  which  athletic  sports,  with  other  amusements, 
form  the  staple  subjects  of  conversation.  But  I  trust  we  need 
not  believe  that  these  are  the  chief  links  between  our  community 
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and  our  uniyersities,  or  that  the  resort  to  one  or  another  institu- 
tion is  seriously  affected  by  anything  else  than  the  love  of  learn- 
ing and  the  desire  for  sound  education.  The  long  and  consist- 
ent history  of  education  in  this  country  shows  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  communiiy  values  truth  and  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
above  all  things,  and  will  cordially  support  the  men  and  the  uni- 
versities which  give  to  the  growing  generation  that  discipline  and 
those  attainments  which  are  felt  to  be  more  needed  in  a  democratic 
conmiunity  than  in  any  other.  We  are  all  of  us  optimists  on  the 
future  of  democracy;  we  share  the  serene  confidence  in  the  good 
will  and  the  good  sense  of  the  people  which  illumines  the  pages, 
lately  published,  of  the  autobiography  of  one  of  the  country's 
greatest  sons,  James  Russell  Lowell ;  and  we  may  be  sure,  there- 
fore, that  the  prosperity  of  our  higher  institutions  and  the  resort 
to  them  rest  chiefly  on  the  service  which  they  do  in  their  real  work 
of  intellectual  discipline  and  the  advancement  of  sound  know- 
ledge. 

F.  W.  Taus&iff,  79. 


MUSIC  AT  HARVARD. 

Previous  to  the  administration  of  President  Eliot  no  regular 
instruction  in  the  theory  of  music  was  offered  to  the  students  of 
Harvard  University.  The  duties  of  the  musical  instructor  were 
simply  to  direct  the  College  choir  and  play  the  organ  in  Appleton 
Chapel.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Harvard  College  the 
higher  study  of  music  was  represented  by  a  full  course  of  lectures 
on  the  history  of  music,  given  by  me  in  1870-71.  During  the 
same  year  the  College  Faculty,  at  my  suggestion,  voted  to  intro- 
duce harmony  and  counterpoint  as  an  elective  study.  For  several 
years  the  instruction  was  contributed  on  my  part  with  the  confident 
hope  that  this  branch  of  learning  would  secure  a  permanent  place 
in  the  curriculum. 

Canon  and  fugue,  free  thematic  music,  history  of  music,  and 
instrumentation  were  subsequently  added,  and  the  usefulness  of 
these  studies  was  demonstrated.  This  led  to  my  appointment,  in 
1878,  as  Assistant  Professor,  and  in  1876,  as  full  Ph)fessor  of 
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Music.  Meanwhile  the  College  Faculty  established  Honors  in 
Music. 

In  1882  Mr.  Warren  A.  Locke,  A.  M.,  was  appointed  Organist 
and  Choir  Master.  Under  his  able  direction  the  music  at  Apple- 
ton  Chapel  has  achieyed  appreciation. 

The  number  of  students  in  music  steadily  increased ;  varying 
from  11  in  1871,  to  111  in  1884  —  the  highest  number  yet 
reached.  The  annual  average  during  the  last  15  years  is  a  little 
over  50  students.  This  average  is  small  compared  with  other 
departments.  The  reasons  are:  1st,  decided  talent  is  not  com- 
mon ;  2d,  no  place  is  given  to  the  study  of  harmony  in  the  pre- 
paratory schools,  as  it  is  not  one  of  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  College ;  8d,  as  the  piano  and  organ  are  the  only  solo 
instruments  which  are  able  to  produce  the  complete  harmony  and 
combined  voices  of  a  musical  composition  throughout  the  compass 
of  tone,  proficiency  in  piano  or  organ  playing  is  required  of  all 
who  elect  the  courses  in  music.  Many  students  are  debarred 
on  this  account.  Every  year  a  number  of  applicants  have  been 
refused;  though  a  few  exceptions  have  been  ;nade  in  favor  of 
advanced  players  on  the  violin  and  other  orchestral  instruments. 

Our  preparatory  schools,  with  one  or  two  notable  exceptions,  do 
not  teach  the  study  of  harmony.  In  all  well  organized  preparatory 
schools,  boys  of  musical  talent  should  be  taught  this,  in  order  that 
they  may  enter  college  with  a  good  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  anticipate  a  year  of  musical  training.  The  time  thus 
gained  would  enable  them  to  accomplish  higher  results  in  the 
advanced  courses.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  however,  the 
number  of  students  who  have  gained  distinction  in  music  is  rela- 
tively large,  owing  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  those  who  pursue  the 
study  are  generally  assiduously  devoted  to  it.  During  the  last 
fifteen  years  tweniy-one  students  have  taken  honors  in  music ;  of 
this  number,  ten  have  received  highest  honors.  Five,  since  gradu- 
ation, have  become  professional  musicians,  and  four  others  are 
now  pursuing  advanced  studies  at  home  and  abroad  with  this  end 
in  view.  Six  have  published  compositions,  and  several  have  gained 
some  reputation  as  composers.  Several  have  taken  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  Two  have  devoted  themselves  to  musical 
criticism. 

These  results  exhibit  the  twofold  object  of  this  department :  1st, 
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to  provide  a  thorough  training  for  students  who  intend  to  follow 
the  musical  profession  as  teachers  and  composers  ;  2d,  to  offer  a 
course  of  technical  study  to  those  who  wish  to  devote  themselves 
to  musical  criticism  and  literature,  and  the  cultivation  of  musical 
taste.  All  the  courses  in  music  count  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  The  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
are  open  to  graduate  students  in  music.  At  Harvard  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  in  Music  are  fully  equivalent  to 
those  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  at  the  English  univer- 
sities. 

Among  the  needs  of  the  department  is  money  for  the  purchase 
of  musical  scores  and  other  standard  works  for  the  use  of  students 
in  the  lecture-room.  The  present  collection  in  Dane  Hall  consists 
of  200  volumes.  This  ought  to  be  largely  increased  in  order  to 
be  thoroughly  serviceable. 

The  department  is  also  in  need  of  a  convenient  lecture-room  in 
connection  with  a  hall  for  chamber  concerts.  A  hall,  with  a  large 
wooden  stage  and  seating  capacity  for  400  to  500  persons,  is 
greatly  needed  for  the  larger  lecture  courses  as  well  as  chamber 
concerts.  Sanders  Theatre  is  altogether  too  large  for  chamber 
music  and  the  majority  of  lecture  courses.  A  half-empty  hall  is 
fatal  both  to  music  and  easy  speaking.  The  new  lecture-room  in 
the  Fogg  Art  Museum  may  or  may  not  be  adapted  for  concerts 
because  stone  walls  are  supposed  to  be  unfavorable  to  good  acous- 
tical effect.  Other  colleges,  where  music  is  taught,  are  in  advance 
of  Harvard  in  this  respect.  There  will  be  need  for  such  a  hall 
in  the  near  future,  as  it  is  my  plan  to  give  a  full  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  history  of  music,  with  twenty  or  more  illustrative 
chamber  concerts,  if  money  can  be  provided  for  this  purpose. 

These  concerts  would  supply  a  long  felt  want  in  teaching  musi- 
cal history.  Brief  selections  from  complex  scores,  read  at  the 
piano  during  the  lecture  hour,  are  wholly  inadequate  to  give  a 
true  idea  of  the  beauties  of  musical  style  and  the  relative  charac- 
teristics of  great  composers. 

Students  should  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  complete  works 
performed  with  the  instruments  or  voices  for  which  they  were 
written.  Our  best  organizations  —  the  Eneisel,  Adamowski,  and 
Mol^  dubs  —  and  eminent  solo  singers  and  performers,  should  be 
engaged  for  these  concerts.    The  expenses  would  be  partly  met  if 
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the  oonrse  were  open  to  the  public  as  well  as  students,  on  tbe  pay- 
ment of  a  fee. 

Since  1890  tbe  bistory  of  music  bas  been  given  as  a  balf-course 
on  alternate  years  to  advanced  students  only.  Previously  it  bad 
been  given  as  a  literaiy  course  to  a  much  larger  number  of 
students.  Most  departments  find  it  advantageous  to  offer  one  or 
more  courses  tbat  appeal  to  students  in  general  I  am  convinced 
tbat  tbe  usefulness  of  tbe  musical  department  would  be  increased 
if  tbe  bistory  of  music  were  given  as  a  full  course,  open  to  all 
students  able  to  read  music  welL  Examinations,  written  descrip- 
tions of  musical  works,  tbeses,  and  collateral  reading  sbould  be 
required.  Tbe  concerts  sbould  take  place  on  different  days  from 
tbe  lectures. 

Tbere  is  pressing  need  of  tbe  appointment  of  an  instructor  in 
barmony  and  elementaiy  counterpoint,  in  order  tbat  I  may  devote 
more  work  to  tbe  advanced  courses  in  music.  For  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  all  tbe  courses  in  music  bave  been  taugbt  by  me 
witbout  assistance. 

In  order  to  enlarge  tbe  scope  of  tbe  musical  department,  a 
course  of  four  years  in  practical  and  tbeoretical  music  ougbt  to  be 
establisbed  in  tbe  Lawrence  Scientific  Scbool,  for  tbe  tborougb 
training  of  musical  artists. 

Advanced  tbeoretical  instruction  sbould  be  combined  witb  tbe 
bigbest  training  in  piano,  organ,  and  violin  playing,  under  eminent 
masters,  appointed  as  tcacbers  in  tbis  course.  No  student  sbould 
be  admitted  witbout  an  elementary  knowledge  of  barmony,  con- 
siderable executive  ability  on  one  or  more  instruments,  and  decided 
musical  talent.  Sucb  a  four  years'  course,  witb  tbe  degree  of 
Bacbelor  of  Music,  would  set  a  bigb  standard  for  tbe  musical 
profession  in  tbis  country,  and  would  surely  attract  tbe  best  talent 
bere,  and  add  to  tbe  renown  of  tbe  University. 

Tbe  wisdom  of  tbe  President,  Faculty,  and  Government  of  tbe 
University,  in  making  music  a  department  of  study,  is  sbown, 
not  only  by  tbe  results  already  accomplisbed  bere^  but  at  otber 
universities. 

Since  Harvard  set  tbe  example,  professorships  of  music  bave 
been  establisbed  at  Yale,  Ann  Arbor,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Toronto,  and  otber  institutions  of  learning. 

Tbougb  Harvard  still  maintains  its  preeminence  in  tbe  number 
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and  variety  of  its  courses  in  theoretical  music,  other  institutions 
offer  practical  training  as  weU,  and  it  is  imperative  that  this  side 
of  the  art  should  soon  be  represented  by  Harvard  in  the  Scientific 
SchooL  It  is  hoped  that  the  alumni  and  friends  of  this  university 
will  realize  the  importance  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
musical  department  in  the  ways  that  I  have  here  suggested. 

John  K.  Paine,  h  '69. 


FROM  A  GRADUATE'S  WINDOW. 

A  Flat  for  ^  HAVE  bccu  lookiug  up  at  the  Window  for  some  time, 
Tooth.  jjj  ^Q  jjQp^  Qf  geeing  there  some  youngster  like  myself, 
willing  to  say  what  many  of  us  younger  fellows  have  had  in  mind. 
But  the  occupants  of  the  Window  have  all  been  older  men,  — 
unless  I  mistook  their  identity,  —  and  being  older  men  they  neces- 
sarily take  a  different  view  of  things,  they  are  willy-nilly  lauda- 
tores  temporis  acti;  and  so  I  must  be  the  spokesman  of  Youth. 

As  undergraduates  we  knew  so  little  about  the  government  of 
the  University  that  when  inquisitive  strangers  asked  us  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Board  of  Overseers  and  the  Corporation  we 
could  give  but  vague  replies.  Wordsworth's  "  We  are  Seven " 
helped  us  to  fix  the  number  of  the  Corporation,  and  the  Overseers 
we  regarded  chiefly  as  nervous  old  gentlemen  who,  having  had 
their  fling  in  College  years  and  years  ago,  were  disposed  to  make 
it  a  very  prim  place  for  their  sons  and  grandsons  now. 

Soon  after  graduating,  however,  we  learned  that  we  should  in 
due  season  become  electors  of  the  Overseers,  perhaps  eligible  our- 
selves, and  we  began  to  take  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  Har- 
vard's government.  And  now  our  Class  has  cast  its  first  vote. 
But  what  surprises  us,  whether  in  the  Board  of  Overseers  or  in 
the  Corporation,  is  the  general  distrust  of  youth.  The  candidates 
we  are  requested  to  vote  for  are  not  young  men ;  and  when  the 
Corporation  had  to  fiU  a  vacancy  in  their  Board  a  little  while  ago, 
they  chose  a  gentleman  nearly  fifty,  who  has  the  distinction,  nev- 
ertheless, of  being  younger  by  eight  classes  than  the  next  young- 
est Fellow. 

This  distrust  of  youth  seems  all  the  more  remarkable  in  a  body 
in  which  the  President  was  but  thirty-five  at  his  election  and  the 
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Treasurer  but  thirty-eight.  Only  last  Commencement  Mr.  Choate 
pictured  for  us  the  group  of  old  men,  the  youngest  fifty-nine, 
which  had,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  elected  the  juvenile  Mr.  Eliot  to 
the  Presidency,  and  we  wondered  that  at  any  time  so  many  old 
men  should  have  had  the  guidance  of  Harvard  intrusted  to  tihem. 
Yet  the  average  age  of  the  present  Corporation  is  over  sixty,  as 
I  estimate  from  the  date  of  graduation  of  its  members.  Probably 
I  am  too  young  to  realize  that  sixty  is  not  old. 

More  curious  still,  in  a  way,  is  the  Overseers'  distrust  of  youth. 
The  youngest  member  of  that  Board  graduated  in  1880 ;  the  next 
youngest  in  1878 ;  three  others  graduated  since  1870,  but  before 
the  new  regime  was  fairly  in  operation.  In  other  words,  out  of 
thirty  Overseers  there  are  only  two  who  were  students  at  Harvard 
since  the  great  reforms  organized  during  President  Eliot's  admin- 
istration had  begun  to  take  effect.  In  the  Corporation  there  is 
no  member  who  knows  from  personal  experience  as  an  under- 
graduate what  Modem  Harvard  is ;  among  the  Overseers  there 
are  but  two :  all  the  others  were  brought  up  under  a  different  sys- 
tem. It  is  as  if  in  a  country  where,  thanks  to  a  revolution,  liberal 
principles  had  been  introduced,  the  adherents  of  the  former  des- 
potism were  chosen  to  administer  them. 

Since  we  alumni  elect  our  Overseers,  perhaps  we  ought  not  to 
complain ;  and  yet  one  of  the  commonest  criticisms  we  hear  every 
spring  is  that  candidates  nominated  for  our  approval  belong 
mostly  to  what  has  irreverently  been  called  the  ^^  Beacon  Street 
clique,"  the  whole  process  of  nomination  and  of  running  the  an- 
nual meeting  being  virtually  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  self- 
perpetuating  officers.  Not  being  a  Bostonian,  I  can  of  course 
say  this  without  suspicion  of  pique,  and  add  that  we  who  live 
at  a  distance,  and  who  recognize  that  our  dear  old  University  is 
indeed  a  national  institution,  are  constantly  astonished  at  the 
tenacity  among  Bostonians  of  the  old  notion  that  Harvard  Col- 
lege is  a  local  Boston  institution,  whose  places  of  honor  are  always 
to  be  fiUed  by  the  successful  descendants  of  Puritan  Zebedees. 
They  will  always  have  sufficient  advantage  from  their  geograph- 
ical nearness  to  Cambridge,  but  let  them  not  forget  that  in  a  com- 
petition of  loyalty  to  Alma  Mater  distance  might  prove  to  have 
strengthened  our  affection. 

And  this  brings  me  back  to  my  original  plea  for  Youth.     I 
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know  I  shall  be  told  that  an  Overseer  or  a  Fellow  should  be 
selected  on  account  of  his  ability  and  not  on  account  of  his  age ; 
that  the  men  educated  Ambulatore  consvle  —  when  Walker  was 
President,  or  earlier — are  just  as  energetic,  just  as  progressive  as 
we  youngsters,  who  date  from  the  later  consulship  of  Eliot ;  that 
they  are  a  world  more  wise ;  that  young  folks  should  be  seen  and 
not  heard ;  that  it  takes  longer  now  for  young  men  to  become 
sufficiently  well  known  to  be  available  for  nomination.  Neverthe- 
less, to  all  this  I  reply  —  perhaps  with  the  audacity  of  youth — 
that  we  youngsters  also  should  have  recognition,  not  because  any 
of  us  has  as  yet  achieved  distinction,  but  because  youth  —  with 
its  vigor,  its  buoyancy,  its  idealism,  its  teachableness,  its  pluck — 
is  an  element  indispensable  in  long-continued  undertakings.  Is 
not  the  maintenance  of  the  preeminence  of  a  university  one  of 
these? 

Harvard,  like  all  other  institutions,  must  oscillate  between  con- 
servatism and  progress.  Under  the  impetus  given  to  her  by  a 
young  President  and  his  young  colleagues  twenty-five  years  ago, 
she  has  made  a  wonderful  advance :  now  her  Corporation  average 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  her  youngest  Overseer  is  thirty-six.  Does 
this  indicate,  I  ask  with  foreboding,  that  the  pendulum  has  begun 
to  swing  back,  and  that,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  we  are  to  lag 
through  a  period  of  conservatism  ?  Or  is  it  merely  my  juvenile 
error  that  progress  and  this  distrust  of  youth  cannot  go  harmoni- 
ously together?  Many  generations,  above  all  the  generation  just 
retiring,  toiled  to  produce  Modem  Harvard :  is  it  not  time  that 
Modem  Harvard  should  be  represented  in  the  councils  of  the 
University? 
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NEEDED  FOOTBALL  REFORMS. 

In  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  past  football  season  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  some  radical  reforms  must  be  made,  and 
that  immediately.  Stated  briefly,  the  adverse  criticisms  of  the 
game  are  generally  directed  to  the  following  points :  (1)  the  lia- 
bility to  injury ;  (2)  the  so-called  brutality ;  (8)  the  game  takes 
too  much  time  from  college  work ;  (4)  the  growing  atmosphere 
of  semi-professionalism. 

If  the  game  is  to  continue,  the  colleges  must  begin  its  reforma- 
tion immediately;  and  this  reformation  must  take  place  along 
three  lines  which  I  put  down  in  the  order  of  their  importance : 
(1)  Reduction  of  the  excessive  training;  (2)  reduction  of  the 
notoriety,  publicity,  and  expenditure ;  and  (8)  elimination  of  the 
objectionable  features  of  the  game  itself. 

I  will  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  excessive  training.  A  college 
player  plays  hard  football  one  month  in  the  spring,  a  fortnight  in 
the  summer,  and  eleven  weeks  in  the  fall.  Such  training  has 
made  too  much  of  a  business  of  our  college  sport,  and  this  has  be- 
come so  evident  that  this  alone  may  be  enough  to  kill  the  game. 
My  suggestion  is,  to  abolish  hard  football  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer and  to  confine  the  season  of  such  work  to  ten  weeks,  ending 
surely  by  the  Saturday  before  Thanksgiving.  Let  men  kick  every 
day  all  the  year  round,  but  confine  hard  work  to  ten  weeks. 
Harvard's  experience  with  Mr.  Lathrop's  system  has  shown  con- 
clusively that  so  far  from  hurting  the  game  such  a  step  would 
positively  improve  it. 

Football  has  unfortunately  become  a  business  in  more  ways 
than  one,  and  this  brings  me  to  si>eak  of  its  notoriety,  its  unfortu- 
nate popularity,  and  its  overgrown  expensiveness.  First,  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  point  out  the  harm  done  by  the  cheap  notoriety 
given  our  football  players  in  the  newspapers,  which  tends  to  put 
the  football  fields  on  a  level  with  the  prize-ring.  This  evil  ex- 
tends even  to  the  schools.  A  schoolboy  finds  his  photograph  and 
a  sketch  of  his  life  put  before  the  public,  and  he  is  described  as  a 
future  star.  The  consequence  is,  the  first  few  weeks  which  ought 
to  be  spent  developing  him  into  a  player  are  spent  in  reducing 
what  is  the  natural  result  of  his  publicity,  a  ^^  swelled  head."    As 
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to  the  ^'  unfortunate  popularity,"  one  glance  at  the  crowd  stream- 
ing into  the  field  is  enough  to  show  what  I  mean.  We  can 
surely  call  that  popularity  unfortunate  which  brings  to  a  college 
match  the  same  element  which  patronizes  the  race-course. 

The  fact  remains  that  there  has  grown  up  about  football  an  un- 
pleasant business  atmosphere  of  profit  and  loss.  The  upshot  of 
all  this  is  that,  between  the  keen  rivalry  of  the  colleges  and  the 
immense  popularity  of  the  game,  football  has  grown  from  a  college 
sport  to  be  a  ^^  rushing  business.''  To-day  the  college  football 
captain  is  compelled  to  scour  the  country  for  recruits.  This  natu- 
rally affects  the  character  of  the  players  themselves,  and  now  the 
amateur  differs  from  the  professional  only  by  an  arbitrary  defini- 
tion. In  fact  a  whole  host  of  evil  consequences  follows  in  die  train 
of  this  over-development. 

We  have  seen  the  evils,  now  for  the  remedy.  I  would  sug- 
gest— what  may  not  perhaps  be  feasible  —  tihat  at  our  large 
games  no  seats  be  sold  to  any  but  college  graduates  and  under- 
graduates, or  to  those  holding  some  sort  of  guest  tickets.  This 
seems  a  radical  step,  and  would  undoubtedly  raise  an  outcry,  but 
the  question  is.  Do  college  matches  exist  for  the  colleges  or  for 
the  public?  For  my  part  I  say,  Let  college  matches  be  college 
matches^  for  college  people^  on  college  grounds. 

As  to  the  extravagance,  I  believe  the  whole  thing  wrong  from 
start  to  finish,  especially  when  a  team  clears  in  a  single  fall 
$42,000  and  spends  $16,000.  However,  there  is  one  thing  to  be 
said  in  defense  of  such  extravagance,  at  least  at  Harvard.  Our 
Corporation  have  themselves  indorsed  this  feature  of  our  athlet- 
ics, for  they  have  turned  over  to  us  for  care  and  support  all  build- 
ings and  grounds  used  for  our  sports.  This  small  item  amounts 
to  nearly  $5,000  a  year. 

Now  for  the  objectionable  features  of  the  game  itself,  which  I 
consider  the  least  important  point  of  the  three.  The  game  must 
be  a  rough  one,  and  may  be  a  brutal  one.  Boughness  is  only  ob- 
jectionable in  so  far  as  it  leads  to  serious  injury.  The  advantages 
obtained  from  it  are  the  same  as  those  obtained  from  the  hardships 
of  hunting,  the  strain  of  rowing,  or  the  risks  of  mountaineering 
and  yachting.  Brutality  —  intentional,  vicious  roughness  —  is 
objectionable  first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  Under  these  two  head- 
ings fall  the  points  at  which  reforms  in  the  playing  rules  must  be 
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aimed.  In  the  first  place,  no  amount  of  reformation  in  the  rules 
will  be  effectual  until  some  better  provision  is  made  for  enforcing 
them.  At  present  there  are  two  officials,  an  umpire  and  a  ref- 
eree, besides  a  semi-official  lineman.  To  these  I  would  add  an- 
other umpire  with  full  powers.  These  three  men,  two  umpires 
and  a  referee,  are  to  my  mind  the  three  most  important  per- 
sonages on  the  field.  The  responsibility  that  is  put  on  them  is 
tremendous.  To  be  able  to  fulfil  their  duties  and  to  receive  the 
support  they  need,  I  think  they  should  be  given  their  authority 
from  the  colleges  they  represent.  Therefore  I  suggest  that  they 
be  ratified  by  the  athletic  committees  or  faculties  of  the  two  col- 
leges at  the  same  time  that  the  agreement  to  play  is  signed. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  want  to  make  one  suggestion  as 
to  their  duties,  viz.:  (1)  let  all  three  have  the  power  to  dis- 
qualify without  appeal ;  (2)  let  the  referee  decide  exclusively  as 
to  all  questions  of  the  ball;  (8)  let  the  two  umpires  decide 
exclusively  all  questions  as  to  the  men,  subject  to  the  casting  vote 
of  the  referee  in  case  of  disagreement,  and  subject  to  his  power 
of  disqualifying ;  (4)  let  the  two  umpires  have  their  stations  on 
the  field  carefully  assigned,  —  let  one  umpire  always  stand  at  the 
end  of  the  rush  line  to  watch  more  especially  off-side  play,  and 
the  other  always  be  behind,  or  at  the  side  of  the  backs,  who  have 
the  ball  in  their  possession,  where  he  can  watch  particularly  for 
holding  by  the  rushers  either  in  the  line  or  in  interference. 

As  to  rules  for  modifying  roughness,  I  have  but  a  few  to  sug- 
gest. A  cry  has  been  raised  against  interference  as  the  principal 
cause  of  injuries ;  but  experience,  at  any  rate  at  Harvard,  has 
shown  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Statistics  from  the  list  of  injuries 
show  but  one  due  directiy  to  interference.  Most  of  our  injuries, 
on  the  contrary,  have  happened  when  the  runner  and  tackier  have 
met  in  open  field  when  at  top  speed.  No  interference  can  ever 
attain  the  speed  of  a  single  runner,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
recognized  as  a  great  protection  to  the  man  with  the  balL  Inter- 
ference to-day  plays  the  most  important  part  of  the  game,  and  is 
its  most  scientific  feature.    Therefore,  I  would  leave  it  as  it  is. 

The  first  rule  I  would  suggest  has  to  do  with  the  "  fair  catch." 
Much  has  been  said  and  much  has  been  done  about  the  fair  catch 
play,  and  still  it  grows  worse  rather  than  better.  The  following 
rule  would,  I  think,  solve  the  difficulty,  so  far  as  danger  in  the 
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oatch  goes,  and  still  leave  the  opportunities  of  the  play  the  same 
as  ever.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  roughness  of  the  play  is  all  due 
to  the  faet  that  no  halfback  wishes  to  make  a  fair  catch  if  he  has 
a  good  chance  to  run.  Let  the  rule  be  something  as  follows :  ^^  A 
player  who  tries  any  catch  on  the  fly,  attempts  a  fair  catch,  and 
must  not  be  interfered  with  or  tackled.  If  the  attempt  is  suc- 
cessful, he  is  entitled  to  a  free  kick  or  a  down  on  the  spot,  or  he 
may  pass  the  ball  back  immediately  to  any  of  his  own  side  to  rush 
or  kick."  This  last  may  meet  opposition,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
passing  should  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible.  It  will  pre- 
vent occurrences  as  of  three  men  piling  on  one  man,  for  the  very 
reason  that  these  three  men  will  have  three  others  to  watch  instead 
of  one. 

Next  I  would  have  the  rules  against  ^^  low  tackling  "  and  ^^  piling 
on,"  which  at  present  exist  but  are  dead  letters,  rigidly  enforced ; 
for  to  this  low  tackling  and  piling  on  I  attribute  many  of  the  inju- 
ries. Therefore,  I  would  suggest  that  for  all  tackling  below  die 
knees  twenty-five  yards  be  given,  and  if  the  officials  think  the 
case  deliberate,  let  them  dismiss  the  man  from  the  field.  These 
offenses  would  not  be  sufficient  ground  for  disqualification  unless 
they  were  deliberate. 

This  leads  me  directly  to  speak  of  the  second  class  of  abuses  at 
which  reforms  were  to  be  aimed,  that  is,  intentional  and  vicious 
roughness.  First  and  foremost  for  any  intentional  rough  play  by 
a  player,  either  classified  as  such  by  rule,  or  deemed  so  by  any 
of  the  officials,  the  penalty  should  be  immediate  disqualification 
from  the  game.  This  disqualification  should  last  for  a  year  at 
least,  unless  revoked  by  the  athletic  committees  of  the  two  col- 
leges. A  rule  of  this  sort  would  be  an  infinitely  more  effective 
check  to  '^brutality,"  than  the  merely  nominal  punishment  of 
the  present  disqualification.  Of  course,  no  amount  of  ruling  will 
do  away  with  viciousness ;  that  can  only  be  done  by  the  ^^  spirit 
of  fair  play  "  instilled  into  the  men  by  the  captain  and  coaches. 
If  this  spirit  is  hopelessly  lacking,  if  players  and  coaches  think 
it  proper  to  be  viciously  rough,  die  game  ought  to  be  stopped. 
There  are,  however,  certain  changes  possible  which  would  make 
it  easier  to  observe  this  spirit.  For  instance,  if  no  man  in  the 
line  were  allowed  to  lay  his  hands  upon  or  interfere  with  his 
opponent  before  the  ball  is  snapped,  if  any  one  so  doing  were 
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ruled  offside,  it  would  put  a  stop  to  what  is  known  as  ^^  scrapping 
in  the  line."  This  is  no  part  of  the  game,  and  has  already  been 
disused  by  many  of  the  best  players.  Newell  of  Harvard  is  an 
example. 

One  more  suggestion  I  have  to  make,  namely,  that  there  shall 
be  no  delay  of  over  a  minute  for  any  cause  whatsoever ;  a  player 
not  able  to  recover  in  that  time  must  be  taken  from  the  field  and 
his  place  filled  by  a  substitute.  For  some  time  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, and  I  heiurtily  agree,  that  a  player  should  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  field  at  any  time.  I  further  suggest  that  at  any  time 
any  player  can  be  ordered  off  the  field,  either  by  his  captain  or 
by  the  officials  of  the  game,  but  that  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
return.  Before,  the  rule  was  that  unless  a  player  was  proved  to 
be  injured  so  as  to  be  unable  to  go  on,  he  could  not  leave  the 
field.  The  results  of  this  were  twofold  :  (1)  Men  played  when 
they  were  unfit ;  (2)  men  pretended  to  be  injured  when  they  were 
not.  As  to  the  time  for  any  delay,  it  was  reduced  last  year  to 
three  minutes.  This  was  an  improvement,  but  still  not  enough. 
Last  fall  continued  delays  were  made.  For  example,  a  man  loses 
his  wind,  plays  hurt,  the  doctors  rush  on  with  blankets,  buckets, 
and  bottles,  to  no  purpose.  Such  spectacles  hurt  the  game.  An- 
other reason  for  this  rule  is  the  fact  that  often  when  a  man  is 
really  so  seriously  hurt  as  to  be  imfit  to  play,  yet  in  from  three  to 
five  minutes  he  will  recover  sufficiently  to  try  to  go  on,  when  he 
ought  to  be  on  the  side  lines. 

With  three  officials  having  such  full  powers  of  disqualification 
for  a  year  as  I  have  described ;  with  the  modifications  of  rules 
already  suggested,  and,  above  all,  with  the  spirit  of  ^^fair  play" 
instilled  into  the  players,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  objectionable 
features  now  complained  of  will  vanish,  and  that  the  game  will 
be  the  cleanest  and  most  open-handed  game  yet  seen  in  the  history 
of  football. 

Sobert  W.  Emmons,  2d,  *96. 
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VOLUNTEER  CHARITY  WORK. 

An  attempt  lias  been  made  this  year  to  organize  the  charitable 
work  undertaken  by  students  of  the  Uniyersiiy.  The  object  has 
been  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  this  work;  to  contriye  some 
method  whereby  the  most  economical  and  effective  use  may  be 
made  of  any  spare  time  and  strength  of  a  student  who  sees  fit  to 
engage  in  some  kind  of  charitable  enterprise,  and  to  teach  him, 
while  he  thus  gives  himself,  some  lesson  which  may  bear  fruit  in 
his  later  life. 

Any  institution  which  hopes  for  a  permanent  place  in  the  already 
crowded  life  of  the  Universiiy  must  be  directly  or  indirectly  edu- 
cational, else  one  will  justly  feel  it  has  no  place  there.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  present  experiment  is  this :  that  it  strives  to 
make  the  student's  benevolent  work  as  wise  and  sound  as  the 
motives  to  which  it  appeals  are  ideal.  The  value  of  such  an 
experiment  will  }>erhaps  be  best  appreciated  by  those  who  see  most 
clearly  the  need  in  the  world  of  an  educated  philanthropic  senti- 
ment. If  the  charity  work  in  our  great  cities  and  country  dis- 
tricts is  to  be  wisely  organized  and  administered,  there  must  be 
behind  it  a  body  of  men  whose  previous  training  has  given  them 
not  only  an  enthusiasm  for  the  work,  but  the  necessary  grasp  of 
principles  and  methods. 

There  has  been  at  Harvard  of  late  years  a  general  interest  in 
the  various  branches  of  charity  work.  The  establishment  in  1884 
of  a  course  in  social  ethics,  offered  by  Professor  Peabody,  doubt- 
less started  this  sentiment.  An  investigation  undertaken  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year  showed  that  a  large  amount  of  individ- 
ual work  had  been  done  by  students  in  the  past  in  connection 
with  the  different  benevolent  agencies  in  Boston  and  vicinity. 
In  1889,  as  the  result  of  addresses  by  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine 
and  Mr.  Charles  W.  Birtwell  of  Boston,  a  keen  interest  in  such 
work  was  aroused,  which  led  to  some  permanent  results.  The 
series  of  religious  meetings  held  in  the  Globe  Theatre  the  year 
before  were  planned  and  conducted  by  Harvard  students  and 
preachers.  Finally  the  Prospect  Union  was  founded  by  Harvard 
men,  and  owes  to  the  officers  and  students  of  the  Universiiy  its 
equipment  and  support     The  present  experiment  found  an  ac- 
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tiye  sentiment  in  its  favor  already  existing.  The  main  effort  is 
now  not  so  much  to  swell  the  number  of  workers  as  to  direct 
more  wisely  the  labors  of  those  already  in  the  field ;  to  start  re- 
cruits aright  and  thus  prepare  them  for  larger  and  more  efficient 
service. 

The  immediate  origin  of  the  present  form  of  the  movement 
was  the  meeting  of  a  group  of  Harvard  students  last  July  at 
Northfield  who  formed  the  Harvard  delegation  to  the  annual 
conference  held  in  the  interest  of  College  Christian  Associations. 
The  strong  desire  of  these  men  to  further  in  some  way  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  University  which  they  represented  was  destined  to  meet 
with  a  larger  fulfilment  than  they  expected.  In  the  progress  of 
an  active  correspondence  which  they  carried  on  during  the  sum- 
mer, the  main  plan  was  suggested  which  has  been  put  into  opera- 
tion. The  work  has  broadened  and  has  fitted  itself  gradually  to 
the  University  life.  But  the  motive  power  has  remained.  The 
different  religious  societies  have  cooperated  cordially  in  giving 
their  aid ;  the  religious  sentiment,  never  thrusting  itself  forward, 
persists  warm  and  helpful. 

The  new  movement,  then,  began  with  the  students  themselves. 
But  important  aid  which  came  immediately  from  two  different 
directions  determined  the  final  success  of  the  enterprise.  The 
officers  of  the  University  declared  at  once  in  favor  of  the  plan. 
President  Eliot  gave  it  his  immediate  indorsement  and  lent  kindly 
assistance.  Professor  Peabody  and  Professor  Palmer  have  been 
unfailing  in  their  encouragement  and  have  given  ungrudgingly 
of  their  time.  The  second  ally  was  the  charities  themselves. 
A  charity  expert,  whose  advice  had  been  sought,  became  himself 
identified  with  the  work.  A  strong  student  sentiment,  wise 
friends  and  efficient  counselors  from  among  the  Faculty,  and  the 
active  cooperation  of  organized  charity  were  thus  the  factors 
which  contributed  to  the  result. 

An  informal  meeting  of  those  interested  in  the  work  to  be 
undertaken  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  opening  of  the  Uni- 
versity last  September.  It  was  decided  at  this  time  to  organize  a 
permanent  central  committee,  which  should  attempt  to  systematize 
the  large  amount  of  individual  charity  work  which  was  being 
done,  and  to  hold  an  open  meeting  in  Sanders  Theatre  in  the 
interests  of  such  a  movement. 
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The  committee  was  chosen  within  a  week.  Its  members  repre- 
sented the  undergraduate  body  of  the  University,  all  of  the  differ- 
ent religious  societies,  the  Grraduate  School,  the  Divinity  School, 
the  Law  School,  and  the  Episcopal  Theological  School.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward H.  Warren,  '95,  was  chosen  chairman,  and  Mr.  Carleton  E. 
Noyes,  '95,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Besides  the  student  members 
of  the  committee,  a  few  advisory  members  were  added  from  the 
Faculty  and  recent  graduates  of  the  University.  The  committee 
proposed  to  act  in  a  simple  way  as  a  connecting  link  between  insti- 
tutions needing  help  and  men  willing  to  give  it.  It  planned  to  set 
up  ^^  a  clearing-house  of  philanthropy  and  beneficence,  receiving 
applications  from  young  men  who  desired  in  some  way  to  serve 
their  fellows,  and  receiving  on  the  other  hand  applications  from 
the  various  channels  of  beneficence  and  charity,  and  then  adjust- 
ing the  work  to  the  man,  and  the  man  to  the  work."  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  was  thus  assigned  a  department  of  charity, 
whose  methods  he  should  personally  study,  with  a  view  to  better 
satisfying  its  needs.  In  this  way,  a  wide  variety  of  organizations 
was  at  once  brought  into  connection  with  the  University  move- 
ment. But  the  important  position  to  be  filled  was  that  of  Di- 
rector, a  position  which  demanded  time,  wide  knowledge,  and 
rare  tact  and  wisdom  in  dealing  with  men.  A  man  admirably 
fitted  for  such  a  work  consented  to  serve,  —  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Birtwell,  '82,  Secretary  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Bos- 
ton, newly  elected  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Charities  and 
Correction,  of  the  Municipal  League  of  Boston,  and  Director  of 
other  charitable  bureaus.  Mr.  Birtwell  understood  fully  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  problem  to  be  solved ;  he  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  elaborate  system  of  charities  in  Boston;  above 
all,  he  perceived  the  possibUities  of  the  situation,  and  entered 
into  hearty  cooperation  with  the  committee. 

The  meeting  in  Sanders  Theatre,  attended  by  fully  five  hun- 
dred students,  was  held  on  the  evening  of  October  19,  1894. 
President  Eliot  presided.  The  Catholic  Club,  the  St.  Paul's 
Society  (EpiscopsJ),  the  Christian  Association,  the  Oxford  Club 
(Methodist),  and  the  Beligious  Union  (Unitarian),  were  all 
represented  by  their  presidents,  who  spoke  briefly  of  their  so- 
cieties, whose  support  they  pledged  to  the  new  enterprise.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  President  Eliot,  Dr.  Alexander  McKen- 
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zie,  Professor  Peabody,  Bishop  Lawrence,  and  ex-Governor  Eos- 
selL  They  all  insisted  that  service  of  some  kind  was  a  necessary 
element  of  the  best  culture.  ^^  I  rest  my  case,"  said  Mr.  Bussell, 
**  on  the  proposition  that  any  good  attempt  of  yours,  any  earnest 
purpose  of  yours,  which  enlarges  the  range  of  your  life  by  bring- 
ing it  into  contact  with  other  lives  and  other  conditions  than  those 
to  which  you  are  used,  will  be  to  you  a  benefit  which  it  is  hard  to 
measure."  Those  present  were  informed  how  the  committee  pro- 
posed to  act,  and  all  who  had  any  time  to  spare  were  urged  to  put 
themselves  into  communication  with  the  committee.  Thus  ended 
the  only  meeting  of  its  kind  ever  held  at  Harvard ;  and  nowhere 
but  here  would  such  a  gathering  be  possible.  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants, Unitarians  and  Evangelicals,  stood  on  a  common  platform 
and  promised  their  support  to  a  common  humane  enterprise. 
Here  is  a  practical  religious  union  among  college  men  which,  as 
President  Eliot  said  in  his  opening  words,  is  probably  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  education.^  The  work  was  thus  publicly 
launched.  It  now  remains  to  describe  how  it  has  been  carried  on, 
and  what  effects,  if  any,  can  already  be  noted. 

What  is  perhaps  the  most  original  feature  of  the  experiment 
was  at  once  inaugurated,  Mr.  Birtwell's  weekly  consultation  hours* 
In  a  room  in  Grays  he  is  to  be  found  every  Tuesday  morning 
from  9.80  until  12.30  o'clock.  These  conferences  have  been  con- 
tinued now  for  four  months.  Mr.  Birtwell  has  had  very  few 
leisure  moments  during  these  morning  periods.  Men  of  various 
social  circumstances  have  come  to  him  with  different  questions, 
and  impelled  by  different  motives.  Some  have  desired  only  an 
address,  or  a  letter  of  introduction.  Some  have  wanted  informa- 
tion for  impending  theses.  Others  have  simply  asked  to  be  as- 
signed some  suitable  task.  Men  have  come  with  uncertain  schemes 
for  social  reform  or  religious  propagandism,  and  have  laid  their 
plans  before  a  mature  judgment.  Groups  of  men  representing  a 
quiet  but  persistent  religious  principle  have  asked  for  advice  in 
their  desire  to  apply  their  principle  to  some  needy  cause.  Here, 
then,  is  a  new  departure  in  University  work  which  lies  outside  the 
immediate  task  of  either  preacher  or  professor.  If  this  set  of 
problems  is  to  be  adequately  met,  an  expert  with  special  training 

^  For  a  good  report  of  the  speeches,  see  Boston  Morning  Herald,  October 
20,1894. 
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is  necessaiy.  Those  who  know  how  often  in  a  young  man's 
life  unsettled  thought  threatens,  unless  some  wholesome  outlet  be 
provided,  to  spoil  his  best  activities,  will  see  in  such  a  plan  even 
further  possibilities  of  usefulness. 

Mr.  Birtwell's  method  of  handlmg  these  cases  is  direct  and  per- 
sonal. The  effort  is  made  to  appreciate  the  whole  make-up  of 
the  man.  His  age,  his  tastes,  lus  home,  his  college  standing,  his 
future  plans,  —  all  these  facts  help  to  determine  the  kind  of  work 
best  suited  to  his  ability.  A  young  man  who  is  planning  to  teach 
is  asked  to  prepare  a  popular  lecture  for  the  WeUs  Memorial 
Workingman's  Institute,  or  is  assigned  a  class  in  the  Prospect 
Union,  in  some  Boys'  Club,  or  Home  Library  group  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society.  If  a  man  comes  from  a  Western  town  he 
is  introduced  to  the  work  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Boston, 
and  given  full  opportunity  to  investigate  their  system,  so  that  he 
may  be  able  to  inaugurate  a  similar  work  in  his  native  place.  A 
student  who  has  literary  or  musical  ability  is  asked  to  provide 
entertainment  for  the  inmates  of  Almshouses  and  Homes  for  In- 
curables. Another  intending  to  be  a  physician  is  sent  by  the 
Children's  Hospital  to  some  child  outside  its  walls  who  needs 
watching  and  care.  Such  are  some  of  the  cases  chosen  from 
among  many  which  go  to  show  how  the  man  is  fitted  to  his  work. 
This  is  accomplished  only  by  the  utmost  care  on  the  part  of  the 
Director,  who  must  make  previous  arrangements  with  agencies, 
and  explain  the  case  in  full  to  the  proper  officials.  Very  often 
it  is  necessary  to  discourage  a  student  from  undertaking  too  much 
work,  or  an  unwise  expenditure  of  his  time  in  undertakings  not 
suited  to  him.  At  all  times  the  Director  is  ready  to  advise  and 
assist,  and  to  give  the  necessary  stimulus  or  dissuasion,  being  care- 
ful to  keep  the  man  in  sight  and  follow  him  personally  in  his 
manly  endeavor  to  be  of  some  use  in  the  world. 

But  this  is  not  all.  If  this  body  of  workers  is  to  gain  any  idea 
of  methods  of  organized  charity,  it  must  be  given  an  opportunity 
for  the  nearer  and  scientific  study  of  special  benevolent  enterprises. 
The  Charity  Building  on  Chardon  Street,  Boston,  the  City  Institu- 
tions at  Deer  Island,  various  reformatories  and  homes,  hospitals 
and  prisons,  are  within  easy  access.  Trips  to  these  institutions  are 
personally  conducted  by  Mr.  Birtwell,  who  arranges  for  them  in 
advance,  and  sees  that  every  member  of  the  group  has  a  fr«e 
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chance  to  ask  questions  and  get  a  real  insight  into  the  methods 
of  the  institution.  Seyeral  groups  of  students  have  already  visited 
.  Deer  Island  in  this  way,  and  other  excursions  are  planned.  The 
personal  interviews  of  students  with  the  officials  of  these  different 
institutions  is  an  educational  force  which  must  not  be  overlooked 
in  estimating  the  value  of  the  work. 

Other  features  must  be  described  more  briefly.  It  is  intended 
to  hold  three  or  four  public  conferences  during  each  year,  to  which 
all  volunteer  workers  are  invited.  These  conferences  will  be  ad- 
dressed by  representatives  of  different  methods  of  charity  work, 
chosen  from  among  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  members  of 
the  University  and  the  professional  charity  experts  of  Boston  and 
other  cities.  Opportunity  is  given  at  these  meetings  for  ques- 
tions and  genend  discussion.  In  this  way  each  worker  gets 
a  glimpse  of  much  that  is  taking  place  outside  his  own  depart- 
ment or  field  of  work.  Another  plan  is  the  organization  of  an 
entertainment  circuit,  the  object  of  which  is  to  provide  for  certain 
institutions  a  regular  series  of  entertainments  throughout  the  year. 
Another  is  a  scheme  for  a  systematic  collection  of  clothing  twice 
yearly.  One  large  collection  has  already  been  made.  This  cloth- 
ing is  carefully  distributed  among  those  institutions  which  may  be 
depended  upon  to  make  wise  use  of  it.  The  Director  holds  fre- 
quent consultations  with  the  student  committee,  which  in  all  cases 
is  the  medium  by  which  these  different  activities  are  carried  on. 
More  rarely,  the  f uU  board  meets,  including  the  advisory  mem- 
bers. 

What  has  been  described  is  an  experiment,  not  an  institution ; 
yet  it  is  believed  by  many  that  some  such  plan  as  this  meets  a  real 
need  in  the  University  life  of  to-day.  If  so,  it  will  not  disappear, 
however  much  the  original  conception  may  subsequently  be  modi- 
fied. Again,  this  work  is  in  no  way  a  part  of  the  Universiiy 
curriculum.  But  it  brings  to  practical  application  much]  that  a 
student  learns  and  ponders  in  his  regular  academic  courses.  This 
is  not  the  scheme  of  a  few ;  it  has  received  from  the  first  a  general 
and  cordial  support  from  the  student  body.  Twelve  hundred  dol- 
lars has  been  needed  to  carry  on  the  work  for  this  year.  Of  this 
amount,  five  hundred  dollars  was  subscribed  by  students  within  a 
week,  in  sums  not  averaging  over  three  dollars  each.  The  total 
student  subscription  has  since  been  increased  to  over  eight  hun« 
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dred  dollars.  This  cordial  response  of  the  students  is  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  facts  in  the  movement.  The  breadth  of  the  en- 
terprise is  seen,  also,  in  the  diversity  of  the  work  within  its  scope. 
Included  within  it  is  all  benevolent  work  whatsoever  carried  on 
by  Harvard  students,  — the  efforts  of  a  single  man,  or  the  success- 
ful enterprise  of  a  separate  society.  A  full  report  of  this  work 
will  be  made  by  Mr.  Birtwell  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  highly  interesting  document.  While  this  movement 
has  been  described  wholly  from  the  side  of  the  student,  one  must 
not  forget  that  the  charity  organizations  are  also  feeling  its  effects. 
Mr.  Birtwell  receives  constant  applications  for  aid  from  widely 
different  agencies.  When  desirable,  these  demands  are  met,  but 
if  the  work  is  not  what  will  be  best  suited  for  student  effort  the 
applicants  are  so  informed. 

The  permanent  effects  of  such  an  effort  cannot  be  estimated 
so  early  in  its  history.  But  the  drift  is  too  decided  for  us  to  mis- 
take. It  is  more  tiian  reasonable  to  suppose  that  among  this 
body  of  workers  some  able  men  will  be  found  who  will  do  life- 
long service  for  the  cause  of  philanthropy.  Of  more  immedi- 
ate interest  is  the  temper  of  mind  which  the  active  support  of 
this  movement  shows  to  exist  at  Cambridge.  The  presence  of  so 
deep  and  earnest  a  sentiment  among  our  undergraduates  will  not 
surprise  those  who  have  always  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  our 
University  life,  in  spite  of  the  unfriendly  criticisms  of  careless  or 
ignorant  observers. 

Raymond  CalHna^  '90. 
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ARE  OUR  ATHLETIC  TEAMS  REPRESENTATIVE? 

It  is  a  matter  of  frequent  comment  among  our  graduates  tliat 
something  is  wrong  with  our  athletics.  What  the  exact  cause  of 
the  trouble  is  we  have  not  been  able  to  agree ;  but  the  opinion 
finds  frequent  expression,  that  one  cause  of  our  decline  is  that 
the  men  chosen  upon  our  athletic  teams  are  chosen  for  some  other 
reasons  or  qualifications  than  strength  or  athletic  skilL  That 
opinion  with  reference  to  our  boating  athletics  appeared  in  more 
or  less  guarded  language  in  the  views  of  four  of  the  five  old 
rowing  men  whose  statements  were  published  in  the  September 
number  of  the  Magazine  (p.  30).  One  said :  ^^  Men  of  greater 
physical  strength  and  endurance  are  needed  to  make  a  crew." 
Another :  ^^  Future  success  is  dependent  ...  on  the  setting  aside 
of  all  personal  interest  and  jealousy.  ...  At  New  Haven.  .  .  . 
every  individual  or  personal  consideration  is  made  subservient 
to  ultimate  success."  Another :  ^'  To  prevent  false  choice  of  men 
and  similar  mistakes,  it  would  be  wise  ...  to  organize  a  board 
of  advisors."  A  fourth  said  very  frankly :  ^^  The  men  have  not 
been  properly  selected.  ...  It  [the  last  defeat  at  New  London] 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  men  themselves.  .  .  •  They  did  their 
best ;  but  what  Harvard  needs,  if  she  is  to  be  properly  repre- 
sented, is  not  the  best  efforts  of  poor  material,  but  the  best  efforts 
of  the  best  eight  men  who  can  be  found  in  the  University." 

A  similar  opinion  regarding  our  football  teams  was  freely  ex- 
pressed during  the  recent  football  season,  both  in  the  daily  press 
and  in  conversation,  among  graduates  whose  memories  reach  back 
to  the  years  when  Harvard  was  accustomed  to  win  —  in  some 
branches  of  athletics,  if  not  in  football. 

So  uncomplimentary  an  opinion,  so  severe  a  reflection  upon  the 
judgment  or  the  motives  of  those  upon  whom  has  devolved  the 
selection  of  our  athletic  representatives,  provokes  the  wish  that 
the  charge  were  capable  of  proof  or  disproof.  Unhappily  it  prob- 
ably is  not ;  and  tiiose  who  have  held  such  opinions  will  doubt- 
less continue  to  hold  them,  unless  the  undergraduates,  the  whole 
body  of  undergraduates,  in  whom  the  power  to  do  it  lies,  shall 
determine  to  convince  the  graduate  fault-finders,  by  the  actual 
testimony  of  victories,  that  here,  as  at  New  Haven,  *^  every  indi- 
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vidual  or  personal  consideration  is  made  subservient  to  ultimate 
success." 

But  while  actual  proof  or  disproof  of  this  opinion  is  impracti- 
cable, except  by  undergraduates  themselves,  it  may  interest  some 
of  our  graduates  to  see  how  representative  of  the  University  are 
our  recent  unsuccessful  athletic  bodies;  how  their  representa- 
tion of  the  University  compares  with  the  representation  of  Yale 
by  her  athletic  teams;  how  it  compares  with  the  representa- 
tion of  Harvard  in  fields  not  athletic,  where  men  are  chosen  by 
other  methods  than  those  prevailing  in  athletics;  and  how  it 
compares  with  Harvard's  representation  upon  athletic  bodies  in 
what  we  call,  with  the  retrospective  pride  of  incipient  old  age, 
"the  good  old  days."  Moreover,  the  figures  which  follow  may 
perhaps  be  considered  in  part  responsive  to  the  recently  expressed 
desire  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  that  with  regard  to  football 
"  full  statistics  be  gathered  and  compiled,  and  a  thorough  investi- 
gation conducted,  ...  so  that,  if  practicable,  modifications  .  •  . 
may  be  suggested." 

If,  following  the  suggestion  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  we  first 
seek  for  information  regarding  the  football  eleven,  it  will  appear 
that  the  eleven  which  Harvard  presented  upon  the  field  at  Spring- 
field last  November  was  composed,  according  to  the  morning 
papers  of  November  24,  1894,  of  eight  ipen  from  Boston,  one 
from  Cambridge,  and  two  from  other  places  in  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts. The  whole  team,  including  the  substitutes,  comprised 
(Harvard  Crimson^  November  24)  seventeen  men,  of  whom 
twelve  were  from  Boston,  and  two  were  stated  by  the  College 
Catalogue  to  be  from  other  places  than  Eastern  Massachusetts. 
The  Yale  eleven,  with  the  substitutes,  included  but  two  men  from 
Connecticut,  and  but  one  from  New  York  ciiy.  The  residences 
of  the  Harvard  and  the  Yale  elevens,  as  shown  by  the  respective 
college  catalogues,  are  indicated  in  the  following  table :  — 

fio6ton  .  . 
Cambridge  . 
Medf  ord  .  . 
Mattapoisett 
Chieaffo  .  . 
Philadelphia 


12 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

17 


Tale, 

New  Haven  ...  1 

Hartford,  Conn.     .  1 

Tonawanda,  K.  Y. .  2 

Pooghkeepsie,  K.  Y.  1 

Barstow,  N.  Y.  .    .  1 

New  York,  N.  Y.  .  1 

West  Point,  N.  Y.  .  1 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.     .  1 


Tale. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Hampton,  Va. 
Toledo,  O. .    . 
Chicago,  m.    . 
Jonction  City,  Eans. 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.   . 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

17 
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The  eleyens  which  played  in  1893  make  a  substantially  similar 
showing.  That  of  Harvard  was  composed,  as  announced  on  the 
morning  of  the  game  at  Springfield  (Jffarvard  Crimson^  Novem- 
ber 25  and  27, 1893),  of  seven  men  from  Boston,  and  one  each 
from  Cambridge,  Beadville,  Great  Barrington,  BuiSalo,  N.  Y., 
and  Portsmouth,  Ya.  (total  twelve) ;  the  Yale  eleven  included 
four  persons  from  the  State  of  New  York  (of  whom  one  was  from 
New  York  city),  three  from  Pennsylvania,  and  one  each  from 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Junction  City,  Kansas,  and 
Hampton,  Va.  (total  eleven). 

The  residences  of  the  members  of  the  two  boat  crews,  which  at 
New  London  last  summer  were  nineteen  seconds  apart  at  the  first 
mile  flag,  are  shown  in  the  table  below :  — 

Harvard,  Tale,  TaU. 


Boston 6 

Dedham 1 

ChioagO|IlL.    .    .    .    1 

8 


New  Haven,  Conn.  1 

Norwich,  Conn.      •  1 

New  York,  N.  T.  .  2 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     .  1 


Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y.  1 
Hampton,  Ya.  .  .  1 
Sioux  City,  Iowa.    .    1 

8 


That  athletic  organizations  were  more  representative  of  the 
College  in  former  years,  is  within  the  recollection  of  even  recent 
graduates.  To  go  no  farther  back  than  1890  —  in  that  year  we 
won  our  only  football  victory  in  the  long  series  of  seventeen  years ; 
our  eleven  in  that  year  was  composed  {Harvard  Crimson)  of 
two  men  from  Fall  River  and  one  each  from  Lowell,  North  Bead- 
ing, West  Medford,  Cambridge,  Great  Barrington,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Bockville, 
Conn,  (suburbs  of  Boston  two;  other  places  in  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts, four;  places  outside  Massachusetts,  five). 

In  rowing  we  have  more  victories  from  which  to  gather  statis- 
tics. In  the  first  seven  years  of  intercollegiate  races  in  eights, 
from  1877  to  1888,  Harvard  won  five  victories  and  Yale  two.  In 
the  three  victorious  crews  of  1877,  '78,  and  '79,  Harvard  was  rep- 
resented by  one  man  from  Cambridge,  one  from  Natick,  one  from 
Danvers  (in  1877  only),  and  by  no  other  from  Eastern  Massachu- 
setts. The  representation  of  Harvard  in  the  victorious  crews  of 
1877,  '78,  and  '79, 1882  and  1883,  and  in  the  losing  crews  of  1880 
and  1881,  is  shown  below.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  three  of  the 
five  successful  years  there  was  no  member  of  a  crew  from  Boston, 
and  in  no  winning  year  more  than  one  from  Boston  or  its  suburbs. 
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RESIDBNCE  OF  HARVARD  UNTTERSITT  CREWB. 


im. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

188L 

1882. 

1888. 

Boston 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Brookline 

Danyers  •••••• 

Natick 

Total  Eastern  Maa 

Western  Mass. .    , 
Maine      .... 
New  Hampshire    . 
Vermont      .     .     . 
New  York    .    . 

8.  .      . 

2 

3 

1 

1 
1 

2 

8 

1 

1 
1 

4 

1 
3 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

2 

Connectient  .    . 
Pennsylyania     . 
Illinois     •    •    • 

2 
1 

California     .    . 

1 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

During  these  seven  years  twenty-nine  men  represented  Harvard 
at  New  London,  of  whom  eight  were  from  Eastern  Massachusetts 
and  eighteen  from  places  outside  Massachusetts.  The  summary 
of  the  above  table  is  as  follows :  — 


Boston 4 

Cambridge ....  1 

Brookline    ....  1 

Danvers 1 

Natiok 1 


Western  Mass.  . 

Connectient  .  . 
Maine  .... 
New  Hampshire 
Vermont  .    .    . 


New  York  (N.T.  City, 
2)  ......    6 

Pennsylyania   ...    3 

Illinois 2 

California    ....    2 

29 


It  is  shown  in  the  figures  of  Mr.  Starr  (Harv.  Orad.  Mag. 
vol.  i,  p.  525)  that  about  forty-five  per  cent,  of  Harvard's  under- 
graduates come  from  Boston  and  the  suburbs  of  Boston.  That 
proportion  was  doubtless  much  larger  thirty  years  ago,  when  the 
number  of  students  from  the  South  was  small.  Yet  in  the  four 
successful  boat  crews  of  1867-70,  only  one  half  the  members  were 
from  Boston  and  the  suburbs.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
crews  of  that  day  were  six-oared  crews.  The  residences  of  the 
sixteen  men  who  composed  the  four  crews  mentioned  were 
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Boston   .    .    . 

.    .    4 

Newton     ....    1 

New  York  .    .    . 

.    4 

Cambridge 

.    .    1 

Other  plaoes  in  Mass.  2 

Sandwich  Islands 

.    1 

Brookline    .    . 

.    .    1 

_ 

MUton    .    .    . 

.    .    1 

Maine 1 

16 

It  may  be  interestiiig  to  compare  these  statistics  with  figures 
showing  the  representation  of  the  undergraduate  body  in  other 
fields  where  the  methods  of  selection  are  different.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  such  a  comparison,  we  may  conveniently  take  the  more 
prominent  Class  Day  officers,  the  Commencement  speakers,  and 
the  speakers  in  the  Harvard-Yale  debates.  The  Class  Day  officers 
are  chosen  by  ballot.  The  grounds  of  selection  are  perhaps  vari- 
ous ;  but  personal  popularity  is  without  doubt  the  principal  one. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  persons  chosen  as  marshals.  For 
the  literary  parts  ability  creditably  to  perform  those  parts  must 
be  considered  as  well  as  personal  popularity.  The  Commencement 
speakers  are  chosen  by  a  committee  of  the  Faculty,  by  means  of 
a  competition  of  those  Seniors  entitled  to  write  Commencement 
parts,  or  of  so  many  of  them  as  choose  to  participate  in  the  com- 
petition. The  speakers  in  the  Harvard-Yale  debates  are  selected 
by  means  of  a  competition,  by  committees  invited  by  the  students 
themselves,  composed  of  members  of  the  College  Faculty  and 
other  citizens  of  Cambridge.  It  may  be  noted  that,  in  the  seven 
debates  with  Yale,  Harvard  has  won  in  the  five  in  which  there 
were  judges,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  audiences,  was  the  winner 
in  the  other  two  also.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  one  half 
the  speakers  in  these  debates  have  been  from  the  three  cities  of 
Cambridge,  Worcester,  and  Denver. 

The  representation  of  the  undergraduate  body  in  marshalships, 
the  literary  Class  Day  parts  of  orator,  ivy  orator,  and  poet,^  in  the 
Harvard-Yale  debates,  and  on  the  Commencement  programme,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table :  — 

^  The  writer  was  unable  to  obtain  the  statistics  of  odists  in  time  for  inserdon  in 
the  table. 
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Boston 

Cambridge 

MUton 

SomerriUe 

Total,  Boston  and  Suburbs 

Worcester 

Other  places  in  Mass.    .    . 

Maine 

New  Hampshire  .... 

Vermont 

Rhode  Island 

New  York 

PennsylTania 

New  Jersey 

Virginia 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Kftngflg    •    • 

Colorado  (Denyer)    .    .    . 
Washington,  D.  C.    .     .     . 

Tennessee 

Mississippi 

California 

Sandwich  Islands .... 


Ontor, 

Orator, 

Manhali, 
1890-1886 

Itt  Orator, 

Itt  Orator, 

Hnrard- 

and  Poet, 
1890-1896 

and  Poet, 
1884-1^ 

Tale 

(6j«an). 

Debatea. 

(6j««i). 

(6j««i). 

6 

2 

3 

1 

- 

3 

- 

- 

2 

1 

6 

2 

5 

5 

_ 

2 

1 

3 

4 

"" 

2 

"" 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

4 

7 

1 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

— 

1 

- 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

. 

- 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

. 

— 

1 

1 

- 

- 

. 

— 

~ 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

3 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

18 

18 

18 

19 

Speakers, 
(5j««a). 


4 
4 

1 


5 

1 


3 
1 


2 

1 
1 


26 


It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that,  whfle  forty-five  per  cent, 
of  our  undergraduates  come  from  Boston  and  die  suburbs  of 
Boston,  those  places  have  a  much  smaller  proportional  represen- 
tation in  what  may  be  called  literary  College  honors ;  and  that  the 
recent  tendency  has  been  toward  a  much  larger  local  representa- 
tion in  the  two  branches  of  athletics  considered  above.  Whether 
the  tendencies  shown  by  these  figures  have  any  bearing  upon  the 
success  of  the  branches  of  athletics  here  considered,  graduates 
interested  in  athletics  may  determine. 

Ernest  Lee  Conant^  *84. 
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THE  BACTERIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY. 

The  history  of  the  Bacteriological  Laboratory  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  is  an  interesting  one,  not  only  because  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  established  in  this  country  in  connection  with 
undergraduate  instruction,  but  because  it  was  one  of  the  first 
anywhere ;  and  yet  it  is  but  nine  years  this  Fall  (1894)  since  the 
first  lectures  in  connection  with  it  were  given  to  the  medical  stu- 
dents. This  course  of  lectures  was  delivered  to  the  members  of 
the  second  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  was  limited  to 
six,  being  intended  to  supplement  the  instruction  then  given  in 
Pathological  Anatomy.  From  the  very  beginning,  however,  the 
Department  of  Bacteriology  was  independent  of  any  other  in  the 
School,  although  it  was  not  for  some  years  recognized  by  a  seat  in 
the  Faculty  for  its  head.  If  any  justification  of  this  last  move 
were  needed,  it  may  be  said  that  there  has  not  been  a  year  since 
its  beginning  that  has  not  seen  an  enlargement  either  of  the  Lab- 
oratory itself  or  of  the  scope  of  the  instruction  given  from  it, 
and  the  present  year  is  likely  to  see  the  greatest  increase  of  its 
activity.  So  that  to-day  there  is  nowhere  else  in  this  country 
such  an  opportunity  offered  to  undergraduates  or  graduates  in 
medicine  to  learn  the  methods  employed  in  this  line  of  investiga- 
tion or  to  apply  and  develop  those  methods  in  special  research. 
But  there  is  much  more  to  be  desired,  as  will  be  shown  later. 

Necessarily,  the  primary  function  of  any  department  of  a  med- 
ical school  is  to  teach  medical  students,  and  how  this  is  accom- 
plished in  our  case  is  as  follows :  In  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
year  there  is  a  required  course,  consisting  of  lectures  and  actual 
laboratory  work,  which  each  student  is  obliged  to  attend  and  to 
pass  an  examination  upon.  This  course  is  brief,  but  the  effort  is 
made  to  have  it  as  practical  as  possible,  and  it  covers  only  those 
rudiments  of  the  subject  which  every  student  must  be  familiar 
with  before  becoming  a  well-grounded,  intelligent  practitioner. 
The  class  then  has  no  further  connection  with  the  Laboratory  until 
it  reaches  the  fourth  year,  when  there  is  offered  an  elective  ex- 
tending over  the  first  term.  This  consists  of  both  lectures  and 
laboratory  work,  as  does  the  other,  but  is  intended  to  go  further 
into  the  theory  and  the  details  in  a  degree  correspondiug  with  the 
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increased  capacity  of  the  student  to  understand  the  value  of  the 
principles  with  which  he  is  brought  in  contact.  As  yet  this  has 
not  been  given,  because  the  first  class  of  the  required  four-years' 
course  do  not  reach  it  until  next  year,  but  there  is  little  doubt  as 
to  its  being  appreciated,  and  for  this  reason.  In  this  and  preced- 
ing years  at  the  Medical  School,  there  has  been  what  is  called  a 
voluntary  fourth  year,  and  the  elective  in  Bacteriology  has  been 
taken  by  a  majority  of  the  students  in  that  year.  Still  another 
course  is  open  to  advanced  students,  by  taking  which,  half  the 
time  required  for  the  fourth-year  degree  may  be  spent  upon  work 
in  the  Laboratory.  As  will  be  seen  from  all  this,  there  are  oppor- 
tunities offered  to  any  of  the  undergraduates  in  the  School  to 
secure  a  thorough  training  in  this  important  branch  of  medical 
science. 

A  second  function  of  such  a  laboratory  as  this  is  the  training 
of  specialists,  in  giving  advanced  instruction,  and  in  encouraging 
original  investigation  along  the  lines  proper  to  its  limitations. 
This  function  is  fulfilled  in  our  case  by  offering  a  Summer  Course 
extending  over  six  weeks,  and  covering  so  much  of  the  ground  as 
is  of  special  value  to  the  practitioner ;  in  connection  with  the  Lab- 
oratory side  of  this  course,  the  methods  of  clinical  diagnosis  are 
given  practical  application  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
During  the  winter,  two  courses  for  graduates  are  given,  beginning 
with  each  term,  and  covering  the  methods  of  work ;  these  having 
been  mastered,  the  needs  of  the  individual  are  looked  after,  and 
if  it  is  desired  to  take  up  any  special  line  of  research,  facilities  for 
that  purpose  are  offered.  As  occasion  occurs,  also,  the  time  and 
kind  of  course  are  suited  to  the  convenience  and  knowledge  of  the 
applicant,  and  arrangements  are  such  that  a  beginning  may  be 
made  at  any  time,  although  not  always  under  the  direct  instruc- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  Department.  In  this  way  students  are  led 
up  to  a  capacity  for  original  work,  and  both  those  trained  in  the 
special  methods  of  this  Laboratory  and  those  who  have  received 
sufficient  training  elsewhere  have  every  facility  for  research  we 
can  command  placed  at  their  disposal.  Considering  the  hampered 
pecuniary  conditions,  the  results  have  been  not  ungratifying,  and 
show  what  might  be  hoped  for,  with  funds  at  our  disposal. 

A  third  function,  and  one  that  would  appear  to  be  of  special 
importance  in  this  country,  is  the  making  of  such  a  laboratory  as 
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this  a  centre  for  the  guidance  of  such  measures  as  affect  the  gen- 
eral public,  which  should  not  be  left  to  the  control  of  commercial 
enterprise,  and  which  must  be  supported  by  the  public  through 
the  Boards  of  Health.  Becent  results  indicate  that  this  is  already 
a  very  important  matter,  and  evidence  is  at  hand  showing  that  it 
will  become  still  more  so  in  the  near  future.  Perhaps  the  best 
example  of  this  is  the  proved  necessity  for  a  bacteriological  diag- 
nosis of  diphtheria.  The  methods  by  which  this  is  done  are  suffi- 
ciently simple,  but  at  the  same  time  require  special  training  and 
a  well-equipped  laboratory  for  carrying  them  out ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  better  results  can  be  secured  by  means  of  a  com- 
bination of  many  small  interests  in  one  large  establishment,  under 
the  control  of  no  individual  interest,  but  of  some  authority  inde- 
pendent and  outside  of  them  all.  The  expense  would  be  much 
less,  and  the  general  average  of  results  much  more  rapid,  accurate, 
and  certain. 

The  way  in  which  these  different  functions  of  such  a  laboratory 
have  been  fulfilled  in  our  case  is  this :  In  the  beginning  we  had 
only  the  students  of  the  second  class,  and  these  only  at  a  few 
lectures ;  this  year  we  have  to  look  out  for  nearly  two  hundred 
first-year  men,  and  give  each  one  of  them  individual  instruction 
in  the  Laboratory  besides  the  general  lectures.  Our  accommoda- 
tions are  so  limited  that  we  can  take  but  thirty-two  of  these  Lab- 
oratory students  at  a  time,  and  it  will  be  necessary  therefore  to 
repeat  the  same  instruction  to  at  least  six  sets  of  students.  There 
is  being  given,  also,  a  course  to  nearly  forty  fourth-year  men,  who 
have  elected  it,  and  who,  in  order  to  secure  any  special  good  from 
it,  are  obliged  to  give  a  very  considerable  amount  of  extra  time. 
There  is,  too,  one  fourth-year  man  taking  half  his  year's  work  in 
Bacteriology.     So  much  is  being  done  for  the  undergraduates. 

The  year's  work  for  the  graduates  and  advanced  students  is  not 
yet  completed,  but  thus  far  (December,  1894)  there  have  been 
seventeen  students  entered  for  systematic  training  extending  over 
a  period  of  more  than  two  months,  and  there  were  ten  in  the  Sum- 
mer G>urse.  As  the  places  in  the  advanced  Laboratory  are  only 
sufficient  to  accommodate  twelve,  and  there  are  now  working  fif- 
teen, the  condition  of  things  can  be  imagined.  The  results  that 
have  been  reached  since  the  Laboratory  was  opened  would  seem  to 
justify,  not  only  what  has  already  been  done  for  it,  but  whatever 
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may  appear  best  to  grant  in  the  future.  With  even  the  limited 
facilities  and  support  that  it  has  had  at  command,  several  students 
have  been  trained  in  it  who  occupy  scientific  positions  in  other 
places  in  the  same  line  of  work,  and  researches  have  been  com- 
pleted by  the  members  of  its  force  that  have  not  been  surpassed 
elsewhere  in  this  coimtry.  These  investigations  are,  for  the  most 
part,  published  in  various  medical  journals,  and  have  not  therefore 
made  the  same  impression  as  if  they  had  all  appeared  in  one  jour- 
nal or  been  brought  together  in  one  volume. 

The  most  promising  and  important  research  thus  far  carried  on 
in  the  Laboratory  is  that  of  the  late  Dr.  S.  C.  Martin,  whose  death 
arrested  his  work  at  its  most  critical  stage.  It  was  an  effort  to 
isolate  and  cultivate  the  ^^  contagium  vivum  "  of  cow-pox,  with  the 
intent  of  substituting  this  for  the  ordinary  vaccine  virus,  and  thus 
doing  away  with  any  possibility  of  unfortunate  results  following 
vaccination.  The  successful  ending  of  such  a  piece  of  work  would 
be  of  inestimable  value,  and  it  was  left  at  such  a  point  that  it 
seems  as  if  money  to  carry  it  on  was  all  that  was  needed  for  this 
to  be  accomplished.  The  late  Dr.  John  Amory  Jeffries  had  com- 
pleted some  and  begun  other  important  special  investigations,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  him,  that  if  his 
life  had  been  spared  he  would  have  gone  far  on  the  road  to  emi- 
nence in  this  direction.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  Laboratory  and 
original  research  through  the  death  of  these  two  investigators  was 
most  severe,  and  the  thought  of  their  faithful  painstaking  methods 
is  a  valued  memorial  of  them.  Other  important  work  in  which 
the  Laboratory  has  been  engaged  was  an  investigation  of  the  eti- 
ology of  suppuration;  confirmatory  work  upon  the  occurrence 
and  characteristics  of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  (consumption) 
soon  after  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  that  bacterium ; 
an  investigation  of  the  truth  of  the  statements  in  regard  to  the 
attenuation  and  protecting  power  of  the  virus  of  rabies  (hydro- 
phobia) ;  a  study  of  the  length  of  time  that  the  infectious  princi- 
ple of  tuberculosis  may  retain  its  vitality,  and  hence  its  dangerous 
character,  and  a  demonstration  of  the  possibility  of  carrying  the 
infectious  principle  of  this  disease  through  the  milk  of  apparently 
healthy  cows  and  of  those  in  its  early  stages.  This  last  has  had  a 
very  important  part  in  influencing  public  opinion  and  action,  as 
seen  in  the  attempts  being  made  to  stamp  out  tuberculosis  in  oat- 
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tie,  and  in  this  way  to  dose  one  source  of  infection  for  the  human 
race.  Original  work  has  been  carried  out  during  the  past  year 
by  Dr.  E.  A.  Darling,  upon  the  bacillus  Coli  Communis,  and  the 
Bacillus  of  Typhoid  Fever ;  by  Dr.  6.  B.  Henshaw,  upon  the 
micro-spectroscope  as  an  aid  to  the  differential  diagnosis  of  bacte- 
ria ;  by  Dr.  M.  W.  Wood  (U.  S.  A.),  upon  the  cultures  of  the 
Gbnococcus ;  and  an  exceedingly  valuable  research  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
McCoUom  demonstrating  the  importance  of  a  bacteriological  di- 
agnosis in  doubtful  cases  of  sore  throat.  Investigation  is  now 
going  on  by  Dr.  A.  K.  Stone,  upon  the  comparatively  little  known 
forms  of  anaerobic  bacteria,  —  those  growing  only  in  the  absence 
of  oxygen,  —  and  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Darling,  upon  the  effect  of  alco- 
hol on  the  virulence  and  vitality  of  various  forms  of  pathogenio 
bacteria. 

That  the  third  function  of  a  laboratory  like  ours  should  be  to 
concern  itself  with  matters  of  public  interest  seems  to  be  un- 
doubted, and  it  should  be  ready,  if  occasion  arise,  to  aid,  or,  if 
necessary,  to  take  charge  of  and  control  the  application  of  new 
principles  and  discoveries.  So  far  as  its  finances  would  permit, 
this  has  always  been  the  policy  here,  and  there  has  been  a  constant 
effort  to  make  of  it  a  place  to  which  questions'  of  all  sorts  in  its 
line  might  be  brought  for  an  answer.  The  result  has  been  that 
beginning  with  the  tracing  of  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  in 
Bochester,  N.  Y.,  and  passing  through  the  tuberculine  excitement 
of  several  years  ago,  it  has  had  a  marked  influence  in  investigating 
and  determining  several  points  of  public  interest,  and  is  to-day 
concerned  in  one  of  the  most  important  questions  of  its  experi- 
ence, —  that  of  diphtheria.  Very  largely  through  the  painstaking 
labors  of  Dr.  McCollom  in  this  Laboratory,  the  public  in  this 
region  has  been  brought  to  such  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  a 
bacteriological  study  of  cases  of  diphtheria  that  official  action  has 
been  taken  by  the  health  authorities  of  Boston,  and  many  of  the 
neighboring  communities,  and  this  Laboratory  is  in  the  closest 
relations  with  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  which  has  grown  to 
such  proportions  that  it  is  probable  that  at  least  twelve  thousand 
examinations  of  this  nature  will  be  made  by  its  force  during  the 
coming  year,  —  the  cases  coming  in  now  at  the  rate  of  from  forty- 
five  to  fifty  a  day.  So,  also,  by  reason  of  the  policy  pursued  here- 
tofore, it  was  ready  for  and  has  undertaken  Uie  guidance  of  the 
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production  of  the  new  material  for  the  treatment  of  diphtheria — 
the  antitoxine  of  that  disease  —  for  the  Board  of  Health  of  Bos- 
ton. The  head  of  the  Laboratory  has  been  appointed  officially 
by  the  Board  for  the  purpose  of  taking  charge  of  this  work,  and 
has  made  himself  responsible  for  the  efficiency  and  accuracy  with 
which  it  will  be  carried  on. 

These  are  some  of  the  directions  in  which  the  activity  of  the 
Laboratory  has  been  guided.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it 
has  been  hampered  by  the  lack  of  an  endowment  in  such  a  way  as 
sometimes  to  be  almost  unbearable,  and  the  duiy  of  au  appeal  to 
the  public  for  funds,  with  which  to  take  part  in  what  appears  to 
be  the  most  active  advance  that  medicine  has  ever  made,  has 
seemed  imperative.  The  Medical  School  itself  has  practically  no 
endowment,  and  the  amount  it  is  able  to  set  aside  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  Laboratory  is  not  sufficient  at  any  time  for  more  than 
an  encouragement  to  look  forward  to  the  future.  The  benefits 
that  appear  to  be  a  certainly  that  are  coming  in  the  near  future 
aa  the  results  of  work  in  laboratories  of  this  kind  are  almost  incal- 
culable. The  reason  for  the  general  faith  expressed  in  these  re- 
sults, before  they  even  began  to  appear^  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  new  theories  are  based  upon  rational  premises,  and  the 
confidence  felt  in  the  promises  at  first  held  out  has  been  proved  to 
be  well  placed  by  the  results  thus  far  obtained.  What  the  future 
has  in  store,  only  the  future  can  tell,  but  certainly  what  has  al- 
ready been  done  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  prophylaxis  warrants  a 
continuation  of  the  confidence  in  the  great  achievements  that  are 
still,  and  soon,  to  come  from  work  along  the  lines  indicated. 
There  are  the  trained  hands  and  brains  in  this  country  to  take 
our  share  in  the  pioneer  work,  but  we  have  not  the  endowed  insti- 
tutions that  have  done  so  much  abroad. 

H.  a  Ernst,  76. 

voL.m.— NO.  11.         23 
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THOMAS  HOLLIS. 

Among  the  early  benefactors  of  Harvard  College  the  name  of 
Thomas  Hollis  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous.  He  was  bom 
in  1659,  and  died  January  21,  1712.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  London  merchant  whose  life  was  marked  by  his  devoted 
adherence  to  the  Baptist  Church  and  by  numerous  contributions 
in  aid  of  charitable  and  philanthropic  purposes.  In  1718  the 
father  died.  The  son  had  then  been  engaged  in  prosperous  mer- 
cantile business  for  nearly  forty  years.  The  inheritance  of  his 
share  of  the  paternal  estate  placed  him  in  a  position  to  profit  by 
the  example  of  a  father,  whom  he  resembled  not  only  in  his  devo- 
tion to  the  Baptists,  but  also  in  his  benevolent  disposition.  In 
1719,  the  year  after  his  father's  death,  Hollis  began  the  series 
of  gifts  to  Harvard  College  which  have  excited  the  surprise  and 
the  wonder  of  succeeding  generations  of  alumni. 

It  is  supposed  that  his  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  Col* 
lege  in  1690,  in  consequence  of  his  being  named  as  one  of  the 
trustees  in  the  will  of  Robert  Thomer,  and  he  himself  says  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Colman,  "  Now  since  you  are  pleas'd  so  frankly  to 
inform  me  of  the  state  of  your  College,  of  wch  I  had  not  so  par- 
ticular account,  tho  I  have  had  many  thots  of  showing  some  liber- 
ality to  it  —  ever  since  the  death  of  my  honored  uncle,  Robert 
Thomer,  who  made  me  one  of  the  Trustees  of  his  Estate.^'  About 
the  time  that  his  attention  was  thus  attracted  to  the  College, 
Increase  Mather  was  in  London,  and  it  is  known  that  he  was  on 
terms  of  friendly  intercourse  with  Hollis.  Not  improbably  Mather 
may  have  aided  in  turning  the  stream  of  Hollis's  benefactions 
towards  the  trans- Atlantic  college.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause  which  determined  his  selection  of  the  main  object  of  his 
bounty,  it  was  fortunate  that  his  attention  was  attracted  at  that 
time  to  Harvard,  for  it  is  evident  that  he  was  then  revolving  in 
his  mind  plans  for  the  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  his  income 
for  public  uses. 

In  1721  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Colman  of  Boston,  that  his 
success  in  business  inclined  his  heart  '*  to  a  proportional  distribu- 
tion," and  in  that  distribution  Harvard  College  obtained  a  full 
share. 
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His  instrnctions  aa  to  the  nse  of  the  first  funds  which  he  sent 
over  were,  that  they  were  for  the  *'  maintenance  and  education  of 
pious  young  men  for  the  ministry,  who  are  poor  in  this  world," 
This  line  of  benefaction  was  succeeded  by  the  foundation  of  a 
"Divinity  Professorship."  This  remarkable  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  a  Baptist  was  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  some  of  his 
Cambridge  correspondents,  and  notwithstanding  the  great  differ- 
ence of  his  theological  opinions  from  those  entertained  by  many 
who  had  a  voice  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  College, 
the  suggestion  was  readily  accepted  and  cordially  approved. 

He  forwarded  in  1721  formal  orders  with  reference  to  the 
disposition  of  the  money  which  he  had  remitted,  in  which  he 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Divinity  Professor  and  the 
appropriation  of  what  he  considered  a  suitable  salary,  reserving, 
however,  to  himself  the  approval  during  his  lifetime  of  candi- 
dates for  the  position.  He  was  of  course  conscious  that  no 
Baptist  was  likely  to  receive  the  api)ointment,  but  he  sought  to 
establish  the  negative  proposition  that  no  candidate  should  be 
refused  on  account  of  his  belief  and  practice  of  adult  baptism. 

Quinoy  thus  epitomizes  the  liberal  character  of  these  orders : 
"  The  nature  of  the  foundation  was  consonant  to  the  weU-known 
characteristics  of  his  mind  —  free  from  bigotry  —  of  a  comprehen- 
sive charity,  in  the  spirit  of  which  he  submitted  in  unqualified 
terms  the  selection  of  his  professor,  and  the  conduct  of  his  pro- 
fessorship, to  the  decision  of  the  President  and  FeUo.ws  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  the  time  being,  without  other  rule  than  such  as  from 
time  to  time  their  own  consciences  and  views  of  the  interests  of 
the  College  might  dictate." 

HoUis's  original  proposition  was  submitted  in  February,  17}{ 
The  ultimate  settlement  of  the  terms  of  the  foundation  of  this 
professorship  was  not  adjusted  until  January,  1711.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  about  two  years  were  occupied  in  the  negotiations 
between  the  Baptist  benefactor,  the  Corporation,  which  was  then 
composed  of  men  from  the  liberal  wing  of  the  Congregationalists, 
and  the  Board  of  Overseers,  which  was  conservative  to  the  last 
degree.  Quincy  occupies  over  twenty  pages  in  the  development 
of  this  controversy,  and  intimates  tiiat  HoUis  never  could  have 
fully  appreciated  the  fact  that  the  first  candidate  who  was  proposed 
for  the  professorship  was  by  the  Overseers  placed  upon  record  as 
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having  assented  to  the  divine  right  of  infant  baptism.  ^^He 
selected,"  says  Quincj,  *^  as  the  object  of  his  extraordinary  boun- 
ties, an  institution,  in  which  he  knew  those  of  his  faiUi  were 
regarded  with  dread  by  some,  and  with  detestation  by  others,  and 
where  he  had  reason  to  think,  as  he  averred,  that  tlie  very  por- 
trait of  a  Baptist,  though  of  a  benefactor,  would  be  the  subject  of 
insult" 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  present  incumbent  of 
the  Hollis  Professorship  of  Divinity  is  a  Baptist.  The  details 
concerning  the  exhibition  fund  were  fixed  in  the  instrument  defin- 
ing this  professorship,  and  the  scholarship  which  was  then  estab- 
lished is  still  administered  and  is  described  in  the  Catalogue. 

During  all  this  time  he  was  constantiy  sending  over  books,  some 
directiy  to  the  Library,  others  to  clergymen  of  his  acquaintance, 
coupled  with  instructions  that  they  were  to  make  provision  for 
their  ultimate  deposit  in  the  College  Library.  It  was  by  his  sug- 
gestion that  a  catalogue  of  the  Library  was  prepared  and  printed, 
in  order  that  he  and  his  friends  might  use  some  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  the  books  which  they  should  send  over.  Through  the 
judicious  distribution  of  the  copies  of  the  catalogue  which  were 
sent  to  him,  he  interested  large  numbers  of  people  in  the  College, 
and  numerous  contributions  to  the  Library  were  the  direct  result 
of  his  efforts  in  that  behalf. 

In  1726  he  remitted  i£420  sterling  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  Professorship  of  Mathematics.  The  total  amount  which  he 
had  remitted  up  to  this  date  to  the  Treasury  of  the  College  was 
estimated  by  himself  at  about  i£4,900  New  England  money,  which 
at  six  per  cent,  would  produce  £294  ;  and  this  sum  he  appointed 
to  be  laid  out  as  follows :  — 

To  a  Divinity  Prof essor £80 

To  a  Professor  styled  HoUisian  Professor  of  the  Mathematios    .  SO 

To  the  Treasorer  or  Acoomptant  of  the  College  ......  20 

To  ten  poor  students  in  diyinity 100 

To  supply  deficiencies 14 

£291 

His  benefactions  did  not,  however,  stop  at  this  point.  More 
books  followed,  and  in  1727  he  gave  an  apparatus  for  experimen- 
tal philosophy  which  cost  in  England  X126.10.0  sterling. 
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Eliot  in  his  History  of  Harvard  College  says  that  the  name  of 
HoUis  is  enshrined  in  the  memory  of  the  alumni  as  scarcely  less 
sacred  than  that  of  Harvard  himself,  and  states  that  '^  his  dona- 
tions must  in  the  whole  have  reached  nearly  j£6,000,  including  a 
large  number  of  books,  together  with  types  and  other  articles/' 
Owing  to  the  loss  of  some  of  the  books  of  account  covering  this 
period,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  his  bene- 
factions. 

His  example  had  an  extraordinary  influence  upon  the  members 
of  his  family.  The  names  of  John  HoUis  and  Nathaniel  Hollis, 
brothers  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  are  to  be  found  in  the  list 
of  benefactors.  In  the  next  generation,  the  names  of  Timothy,  a 
son  of  John,  and  of  Thomas,  a  son  of  Nathaniel,  are  also  to  be 
found.  The  latter  was  the  heir  of  the  first  Thomas,  and  in  his 
gifts  to  the  College  maintained  the  princely  scale  of  liberality 
which  had  characterized  his  uncle's  gifts.  A  third  Thomas  Hol- 
lis, the  son  of  the  second,  succeeded  to  the  task  of  administering 
the  bounties  with  which  the  name  of  the  family  had  become  asso- 
ciated through  generation  after  generation,  and  his  name  is  to  be 
found  as  the  contributor  of  numerous  gifts  of  valuable  books.  In 
1774  the  third  Thomas  died,  and  bequeathed  his  estate  to  Thomas 
Brand,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Hollis,  and  during  his  life  made 
frequent  gifts  of  books.  He  also  left  £100  sterling  to  Harvard 
College  for  Grreek  and  Latin  classics  for  the  Library.  Although 
the  record  of  the  liberality  of  the  successive  members  of  the 
Hollis  family  cannot  be  said  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  life  of 
the  first  Thomas  Hollis,  yet  it  is  so  directly  traceable  to  his  exam- 
ple that  mention  cannot  be  omitted  here. 

Our  sketch  of  the  life  of  Thomas  HoUis  has  been  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  an  enumeration  of  the  gifts  which  he  be- 
stowed upon  the  College.  So  bounteous  were  these,  that  their 
rehearsal  in  itself  brings  before  us  a  fairly  good  picture  of  the 
man,  nor  would  the  limits  of  such  a  sketch  permit  of  much  more 
than  can  be  obtained  through  these  sources.  Three  volumes  in 
the  Harvard  Archives  furnish  authority  for  the  greater  part  of 
what  has  been  said.  The  first  was  dedicated  by  a  vote  of  the 
Corporation,  April  4, 1726,  to  the  piirpose  of  keeping  a  register 
of  Mr.  HoUis's  Bules,  Orders,  GKfts,  and  Bounties,  past  and  to 
come,  together  with  a  record  of  certain  facts  concerning  the  schol- 
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arships  and  of  all  orders  of  the  Overseers  or  Corporation  in 
connection  with  the  roles,  gifts,  or  scholarships.  The  second  b  a 
collection  of  HoUis^s  letters  to  yarious  persons,  mainly  to  Ben- 
jamin Colman.  The  third  is  a  collection  of  letters,  nearly  all  to 
President  Leverett. 

Ebsty  and  incomplete  as  is  the  sketch,  and  imperfect  as  is  the 
view  which  we  obtain  of  the  personality  of  HoUis,  yet  we  cannot 
fail  to  comprehend  that  while  he  was  firm  in  his  adherence  to  the 
tenets  of  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been  reared,  he  was  liberal  in 
the  toleration  of  others  beyond  the  comprehension  of  some  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  dealing.  Conscientious  and  trustworthy  him- 
self, he  trusted  others,  and  bestowed  his  bounty  freely  upon  a 
people  with  whom  he  had  never  come  in  contact.  When  we  con- 
sider the  discussion  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Divinity  Professorship,  and  keep  in  mind  that  he  must  have 
been  conscious  of  the  distrust  occasioned  by  his  being  a  Baptist, 
we  can  only  wonder  that  he  should  have  resisted  the  pressure,  to 
which  he  repeatedly  alludes  in  his  letters,  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  to  divert  his  gifts  into  other  channels.  In  this  movement  the 
hands  of  Jeremiah  Dummer  and  Governor  Saltonstall  are  openly 
disclosed  in  behalf  of  Yale  College,  aided  directly  by  numerous 
anonymous  communications,  and  indirectly,  according  to  Quincy, 
by  Cotton  Mather,  while  Thomas  Prince  sought  to  gain  acquisi- 
tions for  the  library  of  the  Old  South  Church  in  preference  to 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  College  Library.  To  all  of  these  he 
turned  a  cold  shoulder.  "  I  have  no  inclination  to  be  diverted 
from  my  projected  design,"  he  says  in  one  letter.  "  I  was  disgusted 
at  the  suggestion,  and  refused  to  read  on,"  he  says  in  another. 
*'  Dummer's  management  for  Yale  College  led  me  to  suspect  a 
snake  in  the  grass,"  he  says  in  another. 

His  firm  adhesion  to  tixe  Baptist  faith  made  him  conspicuous 
among  Dissenters,  and  we  find  him  placed  upon  an  important  com- 
mittee for  promoting  peace  in  a  controversy  among  the  churches 
of  the  west  of  England.  He  was  to  be  found  in  that  committee, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  opposed  to  the  side  which  wished  to 
impose  a  doctrinal  test. 

His  modesty  led  him  to  regret  the  notoriety  which  necessarily 
arose  from  the  public  manner  in  which  the  Colonists  expressed 
their  grateful  acknowledgments,  but  he  recognized  that  what  wbs 
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distasteful  to  him  might  prove  of  benefit  to  the  College.  ^'  My 
donations  to  the  College,"  he  says,  ^*  having  made  more  diseourse 
about  it  than  formerly  in  London,  I  could  have  wisht  to  have 
been  less  knowne,  only  quiet  my  mind,  in  that  possibly  hereby 
some  others  may  be  moved  to  like  good  worke  for  your  advan- 
tage." 

His  death  was  the  occasion  of  numerous  obituary  discourses  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  all  of  these  we  find  allusion  to  the 
catholicity  and  liberality  of  his  spirit  as  well  as  to  the  broad  phi- 
lanthropy of  his  gifts.  Dr.  Jeremiah  Hunt,  at  Pinner's  Hall, 
January  31, 1711,  impressed  upon  his  hearers  the  fact  that  *'the 
instances  of  his  bounty  "  "  were  not  confined  or  restrained  entirely 
to  a  party."  Colman  called  the  attention  of  the  Governor  and 
the  General  Court  to  the  inspiration  of  Hollis's  bounty  by  the 
'*  free  and  catholic  air  we  breathe  at  Cambridge,  where  Protestants 
of  every  denomination  may  have  their  children  educated."  Wig- 
glesworth,  in  a  sermon  which  was  printed  by  vote  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, dwelt  upon  his  ^^encouragement  of  theological  as  well  as 
humane  knowledge  among  us  who  are  Christians  of  a  different 
denomination." 

An  elegiac  poem  was  on  this  occasion  inscribed  to  his  brother 
John.  If  the  verses  are  commonplace,  yet  they  help  swell  the 
appreciative  chorus  of  his  praises.  With  a  few  lines  selected 
from  this  poem,  which  in  a  simple  and  truthful  way  describe  his 
charity,  his  catholicity,  and  his  liberality,  let  us  close  this  sketch : 

« In  him  the  poor  a  sure  asylom  had, 
His  kindness  certain,  as  their  pressures  sad. 
Hollis  a  gen'ral  good,  the  nation  found, 
Blest  in  himself,  and  hlessing  all  around  ; 
His  mind  capacious  as  their  wants  could  be. 
And  as  their  cries  his  heart  and  substance  free. 
Him  heaven  had  form'd  for  eVry  good  design, 
And  like  the  sun  on  all  he  deign'd  to  shine." 

Andr&u)  McFarland  DaviSj  s  '64. 

Note.  —  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  portraits  which  the  Graduated  Maga- 
zine, with  the  oo5peration  of  the  College,  expects  to  publish.  As  many  vidu- 
able  pictures  will  be  reproduced  for  the  first  time,  the  collection  will  have 
peculiar  interest  to  all  students  of  American  history  and  American  painting. 
In  June,  Savage's  portrait  of  Washington  will  appear.  —  Editor. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY. 

MID-TEAR  RETROSPECT. 

Oorpomtion  Reootdf. — AdminiitrmtiTe  Work  of  Teachers.  —  Nnmben. — Harvard*! 
Competiton.— Groimda  and  Buildings.  •^Athletiot. — Regulation  of  Athletics. — 
PabUoation  OfBoe.  —  Catalogue.  —  Discipline.  —  Entrance  Reqmrementi. 

By  arrangement,  the  records  of  the  G>rporation,  till  April,  1894,  pub- 
lished in  the  Harvard  University  BvUetiriy  are  henceforth  to  be  famished 
to  the  Magazine  from  quarter  to  quarter.  For  conyenience  of  printing, 
the  items  may  be  classified  and  rearranged  by  the  Editor;  hence  the 
Corporation  takes  no  responsibility  for  the  matter  in  the  form  in  which  it 
actually  appears ;  but  it  will  be  based  on  transcripts  of  such  records  as 
are  to  be  made  public 

No  significant  changes  haye  been  made  in  the  administratiye  staff  of 
the  G>llege.  Mr.  G>bb  continues  to  carry  on  the  correspondence  and  the 
employment  bureau  work  formerly  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bolles.  The 
seyere  administratiye  duties  of  many  of  the  Uniyersity  teachers  are  not 
relaxed.  The  three  administratiye  boards  of  the  G>llege,  the  Graduate 
School,  and  the  Scientific  School  call  for  weekly  meetings  from  thirty 
members  of  the  Faculty ;  the  whole  Faculty  met  eyery  week  up  to  Christ- 
mas, and  now  sits  twice  a  month,  and  there  is  much  laborious  committee 
work.  The  Uniyersity  seems  less  disposed  than  in  preyious  years  to 
carry  on  enterprises  which,  while  of  adyantage  to  the  community,  are 
not  intended  directly  for  Uniyersity  students.  The  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  has  steadfastly  declined  to  take  any  official  part  in  schemes  of 
Uniyersity  Extension,  although  many  members  of  the  Faculty  giye 
courses  of  lectures  which  are  of  that  character.  The  Schools  Examinar 
taon  Board,  which  threatened  to  make  serious  inroads  on  the  time  of 
many  teachers,  is  at  present  quiescent  The  considerable  expense  of  the 
examination  is  an  obstacle  which  few  public  school  boards  are  willing  to 
remoye ;  and  the  secondary  schools  are  interested  in  following  out  the 
general  reforms  in  secondary  education  which  are  being  urged  through- 
out the  country,  and  haye  not  shown  a  keen  desire  to  be  examined.  The 
new  Haryard  Officers'  Fund  Association,  for  the  relief  of  inyalided  offi- 
cers or  their  families,  has  now  an  annual  income  of  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  World's  Fair  exhibit,  to  which  many  members  of  the  Uniyer- 
sity gaye  time  and  strength,  howeyer  instructiye  to  the  public  and  useful 
to  the  Uniyersity,  yields  no  immediate  fruit  in  an  increase  of  students 
from  the  West 
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Since  the  pablication  of  the  table  in  the  last  nnmber  of  the  Magaxiney 
showing  the  comparative  attendance  at  the  principal  nniyersitiesy  the 
catalogaes  have  appeared,  or  definite  information  has  been  had  from  the 
varioas  uniyersity  aathorities.  Revised  figares  are  therefore  given  below ; 
the  totals  are  official  except  in  the  case  of  the  Universily  of  Michigan,  in 
which  there  are  always  late  regbtrations.  The  distribation  into  schools, 
and  the  appended  figures  of  gains,  of  degree  holders,  and  of  women 
students  are  made  up  from  calculations  based  on  the  catalogaes.  For 
accurate  comparison,  the  figares  for  Harvard  stated  below  are  also  taken 
from  the  Catalogue  for  1894-95.  Changes  since  the  date  of  that  pub- 
lication are  shown  in  the  special  table  on  the  last  page  of  this  issue ; 
and  into  the  totals  of  that  table  are  added  twelve  students  of  Baddiffe 
who  are  admitted  to  courses  in  the  University,  though  not  included  in 
the  Catalogue.  A  further  compilation  shows  the  degree  holders,  and 
the  students  in  each  department  who  are  entering  the  University  for  the 
first  time ;  and  the  Summer  School  and  Badcliffe  figures  are  induded,  so 
as  to  show  the  total  number  of  persons  brought  as  students  within  the 
influence  of  the  University  since  June,  1894. 


Arts 
Solen 

Tdtil  nndergndufttM   . 

OndiMte  Schools     .    . 

Theology 

Law 

Mediofaia 

Dentistry 

Veterfawry 

Otherscbools  .    .    .    . 

Totsl  sdTsaoed  depts.   . 

Totsl  students      .    .    . 

GfOnfaiArts  .  .  .  . 
Oain  fai  Sciences  .  .  . 
Osin  In  sdTaiioed  depts. 

Totsl  g»in  orer  *03-M  . 

Holders  of  degrees  .  . 
Women  • 


176 


176 


110 


S92 


46 


381 
16 


452 

47 


489 


291 
210 


501 

1000 

132 
10 
110 


385 


884 


992 


117 


117 
1109 


17 


114 
0 


343 
876 


1219 


171 
186 


63 

419 


-164 
84 


-114 


256 
230 


897 


241 


258 
786 


1286 


1934 


-43 
60 
169 


186 


512 


1150 


1812 


138 
116 
196 
100 


66 


616 


2350 


142 


396 
60 


r 


866 


764 


161 

279 
868 
278 
79 
41 


91 
-20 
137 


218 


1487 


640 
376 
185 


1296 


2783 


64 


124? 


1667 
808 

1976 

258 
60 
404 
464 
80 
62 
12 

1320 


3290 

11 
28 
96 

134 

864 

[12] 


From  the  above  table  several  important  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 
Harvard  muntains  her  large  excess  of  total  numbers,  and  makes  a  rela- 
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tire  gain  Boffleient  to  show  that  she  advances.  The  gains  of  the  great 
oniyersities  are  not  very  unequal ;  G>mell  alone  has  had  a  serions  set- 
backy  all  in  her  scientific  departments.  Bat,  although  in  the  combined 
nnmbers  of  the  nndergradnate  and  advanced  departments  Hanrard  easily 
leads,  on  each  of  those  two  sides  she  has  found  close  competitors.  Yale 
has  1812  undergraduates  to  our  1975 ;  and,  if  she  maintains  her  present 
relative  rate  of  growth,  will  equal  us  in  two  years  more.  In  advanced 
studies,  Harvard  is  surpassed  in  numbers  by  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  closely  pushed  by  Columbia.  It  is  evident  that  Columbia  and 
not  Yale  is  to  be  the  great  rival  of  Harvard  in  the  higher  studies ;  and 
Columbia,  already  strong  in  eminent  teachers,  abundance  of  books  and 
apparatus,  modem  methods,  and  a  spirit  of  research,  b  now  about  to 
put  up  a  magnificent  plant  of  libraries  and  laboratories,  which  will  be  a 
further  attraction  to  the  best  students.  All  the  universities  except  Yale 
are  making  their  most  significant  gain  in  the  advanced  group,  and  the 
table  shows  in  the  numbers  of  degrees  already  held  by  students  the  com- 
parative attractiveness  of  the  different  universities  to  graduates  of  other 
colleges.  At  Harvard  there  are  854  as  against  512  at  Columbia.  The 
members  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School,  together  with  those  holders  of 
degrees  regbtered  as  undergraduates  who  would  elsewhere  be  included 
among  graduates,  number  328,  which  puts  it  decidedly  at  the  head  of 
the  list  Another  less  satbfactory  tendency  is  the  relative  gain  of  many 
of  the  scientific  departments  over  the  arts.  ^<  Harvard  CoU^re,"  like 
^<  Columbia  College,"  is  nearly  at  a  standstill,  and  is  elbowed  by  the 
scientific  schools,  and  still  more  by  the  professional  schools. 

The  proposed  Commission  on  College  grounds  and  buildings  has  had 
one  part  of  their  work  taken  out  of  their  way  by  the  improvement  of  the 
College  front  on  the  former  Harvard  Street,  now  Massachusetts  Avenue. 
Last  year,  after  long  negotiations  with  the  city  government,  the  Corporir 
tion  ceded  to  the  city  a  strip  containing  over  10,000  square  feet,  from 
Doctor  Peabody's  house  to  Dane  Hall.  The  old  trees  were  all  sacri- 
ficed ;  but  now  that  the  street  is  asphalted  and  a  broad  sidewalk  laid,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  whole  aspect  of  the  College  is  much  improved. 
There  b  a  new  air  of  light  and  space;  even  prim  old  Boylston  looks 
more  cheerful.  It  b  now  suggested  that  the  sports  are  to  be  taken  out 
of  Holmes  Field,  leaving  it  free  for  buildings.  Considering  the  difficulty 
of  getting  good  foundations  for  the  Carey  Athletic  building,  the  conven- 
ience of  the  running  track  for  men  coming  out  of  the  Gymnasium,  and 
the  unrivaled  picturesqueness  of  the  grounds  on  the  day  of  a  great  con- 
test, it  b  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  change  till  the  space  b  required 
for  buildings.    The  Fogg  Art  Museum  is  still  surrounded  by  sheds  and 
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dAris;  bat  from  a  point  partwajnp  Oxford  Street  there  is  a  view  of  the 
"  vanishing  pediment "  which  is  considered  one  of  its  beanties. 

That  the  University  is  not  established  to  promote  athletics  is  one  of 
those  troths  which  exasperate  because  thej  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
Whatever  right  thing  the  students  of  the  University  undertake  under 
the  Crimson  ought  to  be  done  well,  whether  it  be  a  burlesque,  a  debate, 
a  game,  or  an  examination.  Wherever  there  is  a  contest  between  two 
bodies  of  picked  men,  Harvard  ought  to  win  at  least  two  times  out  of 
three,  because  there  are  thirty-three  hundred  men  to  choose  from  against 
less  than  twenty-five  hundred  in  any  competing  university.  Defeat  must 
have  some  permanent  and  underlying  cause.  A  favorite  suggestion,  in 
in  which  there  is  a  body  of  wholesome  truth,  is  that  the  individual  system 
of  the  University  trains  men  to  work  for  themselves,  but  not  in  combina- 
tion with  others.  Another  reasonable  explanation  is  that  at  Harvard  men 
have  a  great  variety  of  other  interests,  partly  arising  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  great  city,  partly  from  the  nearness  of  many  of  the  students 
to  their  homes,  partly  from  the  strong  interest  in  study  which  results 
from  the  elective  system  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  professional  schools. 
None  of  these  explanations  covers  the  whole  ground.  A  contributor  in 
another  column  assembles  some  surprising  facts  as  to  the  places  whence 
members  of  the  teams  come,  and  seems  to  show  other  reasons  for  the  in- 
disputable fact  that  Harvard  has  been  unable  to  produce  winning  teams. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  look  far  afield  for  reasons  when  there 
is  so  much  indecision  in  choosing  captains.  What  Harvard  most  needs 
is  such  unquestioned  leadership  as  that  of  Fred  Thayer,  and  Bancroft, 
and  Cumnock.  The  great  difficulty  at  this  moment  is  a  lack  of  disci- 
pline among  members  of  teams,  and  a  proper  holding  to  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  supporters.  The  University 
has  a  right  to  expect  union,  sacrifice,  and  rigid  discipline ;  without  them 
athletics  is  no  longer  a  moral  force.  Students  who  accept  membership 
in  teams  and  then  get  tired  of  the  training  have  a  right  to  withdraw  and 
live  less  laborious  days ;  but  for  a  man  to  take  the  privileges  and  honors 
of  membership  and  then  to  break  training  is  a  serious  matter  for  the 
future  of  athletics,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ethical  question. 

The  morality  of  athletics  must  in  any  event  be  subject  to  some  doubt, 
so  long  as  football  is  not  reformed.  Few  people  understand,  unless  they 
have  had  experience  as  participants,  managers,  or  members  of  consulta- 
tive bodies,  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  any  reform  in  athletics  short  of  point- 
blank  prohibition,  and  that  remedy  only  brings  in  other  troubles.  There 
can  be  no  expectation  of  a  spontaneous  movement  of  the  students ;  col- 
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lege  generations  are  very  sliort,  little  affected  by  tradition,  and  lees  by 
pablic  opinion  ontside.  Haryard  students  bave  usually  sbown  an  bonest 
desire  to  improye  tbe  conditions  of  tbeir  sports ;  but  tbey  bave  to  nego- 
tiate witb  otber  colleges,  and  college  diplomacy  is  very  slow  and  crooked, 
and  always  pulled  awry  by  tbe  question,  <<  How  will  this  proposition 
affect  us  next  season  ?  "  '<  Grentlemen's  agreements,"  sucb  as  are  sug- 
gested in  secular  journals,  are  almost  impossible  to  secure.  An  inde- 
pendent attitude,  by  wbicb  Harvard  sball  draw  up  suitable  playing  rules 
and  stand  by  them  till  competitors  come,  is  certainly  simple;  but  it 
means  no  games  with  Yale.  Since  1888  all  the  Uniyersity  authorities 
— the  Corporation  for  the  College  property,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  for  the  students,  and  the  Chrerseers  for  the  Alumni  —  haye  left  all 
athletic  questions  in  the  hands  of  the  Athletic  Committee ;  and  that  body 
has  most  faithfully  labored  to  bring  up  the  standard  within  the  Uniyer- 
sity,  and  to  encourage  proper  rules  in  games  with  other  colleges.  They 
are  now  confronted  on  one  side  with  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  public  and 
many  of  the  alumni  oyer  the  present  condition  of  football,  and  on  the 
other  side  with  the  apathy  of  tiie  yarious  college  publics,  which  show  no 
sign  of  being  roused.  Changes  in  rules  can  be  secured  without  much 
trouble ;  what  we  need  is  a  change  of  heart  such  that  undergraduates 
will  not  admire. a  brutal  player,  and  graduates  will  not  permit  such  men 
to  go  on  the  teams.  In  the  present  temper  of  the  goyeming  bodies,  it 
seems  probable  that  unless  some  radical  reform  be  reached  before  next 
season,  the  Athletic  Committee  will  be  relieyed  of  any  necessity  of  deal- 
ing with  intercollegiate  football  games.  If  they  are  prohibited,  with 
the  consequent  loss  of  athletic  prestige  and  experience,  and  rankling  dis- 
content of  undergraduates,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Athletic  Com- 
mittee, but  of  Haryard  athletic  men,  undergraduate  and  graduate,  who 
show  tbemselyes  powerless  to  deal  with  the  most  serious  crisis  in  the 
history  of  Haryard  athletics. 

Among  the  recent  reforms  in  the  Uniyersity  is  the  creation  of  the 
office  of  Publication  Agent,  to  which  Mr.  J.  Bertram  Williams  was  ap- 
pointed in  1892.  University  2  holds  the  as  yet  too  scanty  stock  of  college 
publications,  —  catalogues,  descriptiye  pamphlets,  President's  Reports,  and 
the  like ;  sets  of  pamphlets,  and  a  few  books  prepared  for  class  purposes 
by  instructors;  the  new  selections  for  reeponsiye  readings  in  Chapel, 
compiled  by  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  and  Professor  F.  6.  Peabody ;  and 
the  nearly  completed  hynm-book,  also  for  Chapel  use.  In  this  office  is 
kept  a  permanent  list  of  alumni,  benefactors,  and  other  persons  interested 
in  the  Uniyersity,  of  presidents  and  librarians  of  colleges,  of  schools, 
clubs,  and  select  newspapers ;  to  each  of  these  is  sent  the  annual  Cata- 
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logae  and  a  copy  of  the  President's  Annual  Report,  and  any  other  of  the 
printed  material  which  may  be  requested.  Any  graduate  of  the  College, 
and  any  other  person  sufficiently  interested,  may  have  his  name  put  on 
this  list  by  sending  his  address  to  Mr.  WiUiams,  and  notifying  him  of 
changes  of  addi*ess.  Under  direction  of  this  office  is  also  the  College 
Printer,  but  he  is  not  able  to  do  all  the  work  of  the  Uniyersity.  It  b 
hoped  that  some  time  the  Uniyersity  may  haye  means  to  set  up  a  press 
resembling  the  Clarendon  Press  of  Oxford  and  the  Pitt  Press  of  Cam- 
bridge, at  which  may  be  printed  all  the  numerous  series  of  scientific  and 
critical  publications  edited  by  the  yarious  departments  of  the  Uniyersity. 
Such  are  the  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology ;  Studies  and 
Notes  in  Philology  and  Literature^  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Modem  Language  Departments;  the  Harvard  Oriental  Series^  the 
Qtmrterly  Journal  of  Economics,  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Obseryatory  and  of  the  Agassiz  and  Peabody  Museums. 
The  Department  of  History  is  also  about  to  establish  a  series  to  be  called 
the  Harvard  Historical  Studies,  to  include  only  longer  or  shorter  works 
prepared  by  teachers  or  students  of  history  in  the  Uniyersity ;  the  pub- 
lication is  to  be  sustained  by  the  Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund,  the  gift  of 
Mr.  William  M.  Prichard,  which  has  been  accumulating  since  1890. 

As  editor  of  the  Catalogue,  the  Publication  Agent  has  this  year  made 
a  much-needed  change  by  adding  running  headings ;  but  a  radical  and 
complete  reyision  of  that  yolume  has  become  necessary.  The  regu- 
lar increase  of  the  Uniyersity,  both  in  teachers  and  students,  and  the 
rapid  deyelopment  of  new  courses  in  the  Scientific  School,  haye  so  added 
to  its  size  that  it  has  become  unwieldy.  It  has  grown  up  by  a  process 
of  accretion,  each  new  department  or  school  being  added  widiout  much 
attempt  to  systematize  either  the  forms  of  statement  or  the  arrangement. 
The  pages  on  entrance  to  college  are  the  subject  of  standing  complaint 
from  teachers  and  boys  preparing  to  enter  Haryard ;  the  Dean  is  under- 
stood to  understand  it,  and  to  pass  a  measurable  part  of  his  time  in 
expounding  it  The  same  subjects  reappear  in  yarious  parts  of  the 
yolume,  and  it  is  hard  to  make  sure  that  one  has  found  a  complete  state- 
ment on  any  matter.  It  would  add  much  to  the  conyenience  of  the 
public  if  the  Catalogue  were  completely  oyerhauled,  with  some  study  of 
the  few  points  of  superiority  in  the  Yale  and  Columbia  publications.  Be- 
sides msJcing  clearer  and  more  consistent  statements,  the  text  would  be 
rendered  more  conyenient  by  a  more  liberal  use  of  display  type.  It 
would  also  add  to  its  usefulness  if  it  were  thrown  into  paragraphs  with 
consecutiye  numbers,  and  then  there  were  liberal  cross-references  by 
number.    A  fuller  index  is  also  indispensable;  the  catalogue  of  one 
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other  institation  has  doabled  the  yalae  of  the  directory  by  inserting 
after  each  name  the  pages  on  which  that  name  appears.  The  lists  of 
students'  residences  and  degrees  may  also  be  set  in  clearer  form.  The 
Law  School  has  already  introduced  the  convenient  practice  of  tabula- 
ting the  stadents  by  the  institutions  from  which  they  come ;  this  system 
might  well  be  adopted  in  all  departments ;  and  a  summary  of  the  degrees 
already  held,  and  of  the  students  entering  the  University  for  the  first 
time  in  each  department,  would  also  aid  in  bringing  out  the  significance  of 
the  University's  growth. 

The  public  press  and  the  University  circle  have  been  much  interested 
in  a  suggestion  of  the  late  Secretary  that  some  means  should  be  found  for 
breaking  up  the  University  into  separate  social  units,  so  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  administrative  officers  to  keep  up  some  personal  con- 
nection with  the  students.  This  desirable  end  may  be  reached  in  a 
variety  of  ways ;  among  them  is  the  increasing  attention  paid  to  estab- 
lishing relations  with  the  parents  of  the  Freshmen  and  other  students. 
Instead  of  sending  formal  and  amiable  '<  admonitions,"  if  a  boy  is  doing 
ill,  some  college  official  now  writes  to  his  father ;  the  effort  is  made  to 
treat  every  man  according  to  the  circumstances  of  his  case,  and  not 
simply  as  a  unit  who  "  comes  under  the  rule."  Every  member  of  the 
college  conmiunity  knows  that  the  College  Yard  and  the  University  pre- 
cincts in  general  are  more  orderly  than  they  have  been  in  the  memory  of 
man.  Cases  of  discipline  are  few  considering  the  large  number  of  sta- 
dents assembled,  and  they  are  now  seldom  the  subject  of  a  painful  Faculty 
discussion,  but  are  settled,  or  a  statement  of  facts  prepared,  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Board,  or  by  an  administrative  officer.  More  notice  is  taken 
than  formerly  of  young  men  against  whom  no  serious  offense  can  be 
proved,  but  who  manifestly  are  doing  no  good  to  the  University  or  to 
themselves.  A  new  rule  as  to  conditions,  applied  this  year  for  the  first 
time,  is  likely  to  stiffen  the  resolution  of  many  students :  no  one  is  now 
allowed  to  register  as  a  Junior  against  whom  admission  conditions  stand ; 
so  that  those  conditions  must  be  removed  or  be  forgiven  before  a  man  can 
come  within  a  year  of  a  degree.  In  the  College  Academic  Board  an 
interesting  experiment  has  been  tried  :  in  some  cases  where  students  were 
guilty  of  putting  in  copied  work  instead  of  original  exercises,  the  Board 
has  directed  that  a  conference  be  held  with  a  select  body  of  students, 
with  whom  may  be  discussed  the  nature  of  the  offense  and  the  state  of 
College  sentiment  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  bring  about  a  clearer  rela- 
tion between  the  standards  of  the  instructors  and  the  students  in  such 
matters. 
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The  questions  of  entrance  requirements,  a  three-years'  coarse,  and  the 
requirements  for  the  A.  B.  degree,  described  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Magazine^  have  come  to  a  point  where  they  seem  to  require  some  form 
of  joint  settlement  When  the  Conmiittee  on  the  A.  B.  degree  reported, 
it  was  met  by  a  proposition  to  make  the  pass  degree  one  of  three  years, 
and  the  superior  degree  one  obtainable  only  in  four  years.  This  involves 
a  new  consideration  of  the  A.  M.  degree,  and  its  relation  to  the  A.  B. 
The  only  point  on  which  the  Faculty  definitely  took  ground  was  that  all 
the  present  system  of  honorable  mention  and  degrees  with  distinction  be 
abandoned ;  and  a  new  committee  was  raised  to  prepare  a  substitute 
system,  and  to  consider  how  far  a  three-years'  coarse  could  be  applied. 
The  Facalty  adopted  also  the  proposition  of  the  English  Department  for 
a  new  requirement  in  English,  proposed  by  a  conference  of  school  and 
college  men ;  and  the  time  of  the  examination  was  raised  from  the  old 
one  and  a  half  hours  period  to  two  hours,  with  the  understanding  that 
English  was  to  count  as  much  as  Elementary  Latin  or  Greek.  No  satis- 
factory form  could  be  devised  for  the  advanced  requirement  advocated 
by  the  conference,  and  it  was  dropped  for  the  time.  Meanwhile,  the 
New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  had  taken 
action  looking  toward  a  restatement  of  entrance  requirements  in  gen- 
eral, so  as  to  express  them  in  terms  of  the  four  programmes,  or  rather  of 
the  studies,  enumerated  by  the  '*  Committee  of  Ten  "  in  its  Report  The 
Faculty  met  the  movement  half-way  by  requesting  each  Department 
concerned  to  consider  how  its  subject  could  best  be  taught  on  the 
time  schedules  suggested  by  the  Committee  of  Ten;  and  then  ap- 
pointed a  general  committee  to  prepare  a  new  scheme  of  entrance  require- 
ments, using  the  Department  suggestions.  The  prospect  is,  therefore, 
that  before  the  end  of  the  year  there  will  be  a  strong  effort  to  accept 
each  of  the  studies  tabulated  by  the  Committee  of  Ten  (Latin,  Greek, 
English,  German,  French,  Algebra,  Greometry,  Trigonometry,  Higher 
Algebra,  History,  Physical  Geography,  Geology  or  Physiography,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology,  Astronomy  and  Meteorology,  Anatomy, 
Physiology  and  Hygiene)  as  suitable  for  an  entrance  subject,  if  pursued 
in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  suggested  in  the  Report  If  the  Faculty 
agree,  the  result  will  be  to  make  it  possible  for  all  the  schools  which 
adopt  any  of  the  four  programmes  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  to  prepare 
for  Harvard,  at  least  in  great  part ;  to  encourage  good  teaching  of  his- 
tory and  the  sciences  in  the  secondary  schools  ;  and  to  famish  a  variety 
of  combinations  of  subjects  on  which  boys  may  enter  college.  How  far 
classics  and  mathematics  shall  still  be  jBzed  parts  of  the  entrance  scheme 
is  for  the  Faculty  to  decide. 

AlheH  Bushnell  Hart,  '80. 
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STUDENT  LIFE. 

The  debating  societies  have  been  wonderfully  alert  during  the  past 
three  months,  and  there  is  a  great  solace  in  the  fact  that  Harvard  was 
able  to  hold  her  own  and  add  another  to  the  list  of  victories  won  against 
Yale  in  the  intercollegiate  debate.  Sanders  Theatre  was  crowded  on  the 
evening  of  Jan.  18,  for  these  contests  have  become  events  in  the  college 
year.  Harvard's  representatives,  H.  A.  Boll,  '95,  B.  C.  Bangwalt,  '96, 
and  T.  L.  Ross,  1  L.,  took  the  affirmative  on  the  question,  ^^Besdved, 
that  attempts  of  employers  to  ignore  associations  of  employees  and  deal 
with  individual  workmen  are  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  both 
parties."  Yale's  representatives  were  C.  G.  Clarke,  '96,  W.  H.  Clark, 
'96,  and  E.  M.  Long.  £x-Gov.  Long,  '57,  presided,  and  the  judges 
were  Judge  J.  M.  Barker  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court,  Bishop 
Lawrence,  '71,  and  Prof.  D.  R.  Dewey  of  the  Institute  of  Technology. 
The  debate  was  fully  up  to  the  former  high  standard.  Mr.  Ross  opened 
the  debate,  Mr.  Ringwalt  presented  the  more  substantial  arguments,  and 
Mr.  Bull  spoke  in  rebuttal  for  Harvard. 

These  debaters  were  chosen  by  a  committee  from  the  Faculty  consist- 
ing  of  Prof.  Hart,  Prof.  Williston,  Mr.  J.  J.  Hayes,  Mr.  K  L.  Conant, 
and  Mr.  G.  P.  Baker.  After  the  debate  the  speakers  of  the  evening  and 
the  speakers  of  former  years,  together  with  the  judges  and  selecting 
committee,  banqueted  at  the  Colonial  Club. 

The  Harvard  Union  has  had  a  most  prosperous  quarter.  Although 
seventeen  new  men  have  been  taken  on,  the  quality  of  the  new  members 
seems  not  to  have  deteriorated.  The  debate  wiUi  Princeton,  at  Prince 
ton,  is  arranged  for  March  22.  Earlier  in  the  season  the  Union  debated 
with  the  Trinity  Club  of  Boston,  the  question  being,  ^^Besolvedj  that 
the  standing  army  of  the  United  States  should  be  increased."  Harvard 
was  represented  by  J.  P.  Gately,  Sp.,  F.  H.  Smith,  '96,  and  C.  A.  Duni- 
way,  Gr.  In  a  vote  after  the  debate  the  negative,  taken  by  the  Trinity 
representatives,  won. 

The  Wendell  Phillips  Club  has  also  been  active.  The  debates  have 
been  unusually  interesting.  In  December  Mr.  William  Loyd  Gkrrison 
addressed  the  Club  on  <<  Wendell  Phillips  and  the  Orators  of  his  Time." 
The  Club  has  joined  the  Intercollegiate  Debating  Union,  and  is  now  in 
touch  with  the  widened  circle  of  college  debaters.  The  members  hope 
to  secure  a  joint  debate  with  the  Union. 

The  Freshman  Debating  Club  is  a  novelty  at  Harvard.  Its  meetings 
have  been  very  well  attended,  and,  later,  the  '98  Club  ought  to  furnish 
some  good  speakers  for  the  older  societies.  The  choice  of  speakers  and 
subjects  has  been  left  with  a  committee  composed  of  Wm.  M.  Grardner, 
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Samuel  Robinson,  C.  T.  Robertson,  B.  R.  Curtis,  and  Paul  S.  6ilL  The 
subject  of  the  first  debate,  —  ^^  Resolved^  that  more  class  spirit  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  best  interests  of  Harvard,"  —  gives  an  idea  of  the 
kind  of  questions  discussed.  Three  disputants  appointed  on  each  side 
are  allowed  five  minates  each,  while  the  first  speaker,  the  leader,  has 
four  minutes  for  summarizing  and  rebuttal.  The  president  and  two  men 
appointed  by  him  are  the  judges,  and  after  their  decision  is  handed  in, 
any  member  of  the  Club  is  privileged  to  speak.  The  Freshmen  have 
followed  no  set  rule  in  conducting  their  society.  They  did  not  hesitate 
to  challenge  Yale.  Their  intentions  are  certainly  laudable,  and  one  can 
appreciate  the  responsibility  felt  by  the  young  organizers  by  the  state- 
ment of  Secretary  Robertson,  who  writes :  "  Standing,  as  it  does  on  the 
very  threshold  of  the  College,  and  offering  to  every  man  the  advantages 
of  debate,  its  influence  towards  augmenting  the  literary  and  forensic 
strength  of  the  University  must  be  considerable.  The  future  welfare  of 
the  club,"  writes  Mr.  Robertson  in  conclusion,  ^'will  certainly  be  a 
matter  of  concern  to  those  who  are  at  present  upon  its  membership  roll, 
and  their  best  wishes  will  continue  with  it,  as  one  of  the  beneficial  and 
pleasurable  features  of  their  university  life." 

The  Cerde  Frangais  distinguished  itself  by  the  two  very  clever  pre- 
sentations of  "  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin "  in  Union  Hall,  Boston,  and 
Brattle  Hall,  Cambridge,  on  Dec  17  and  19.  Large  audiences  were 
delighted  with  the  work  of  the  young  actors  on  both  occasions,  and  each 
one  in  the  cast  seemed  well  chosen  for  his  part  The  acting  of  F.  P; 
Chaves  as  Scapin,  H.  Schurz  as  G^ronte,  L.  C.  Tuckerman  as  Silvestre, 
and  £.  6.  Knoblauch  as  Zerbinette  was  highly  commended.  The  ballets 
of  g3rpsies,  Turkish  sailors,  and  old  men  were  well  trained,  and  caused 
plenty  of  amusement  besides  furnishing  the  requisite  amount  of  snap  and 
dash  apparently  required  in  every  modem  college  play.  Although  the 
expense  of  staging  and  costuming  was  large,  there  was  a  good  surplus, 
part  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  French  Department  Library,  and 
part  to  the  fund  for  permanent  quarters  for  the  Cercle.  The  society  is 
not  an  old  organization,  though  already  on  a  firm  social  and  financial 
basis.  In  1886  certain  members  of  the  French  Department  organized 
under  the  name  of  the  Conference  Fran9aise,  the  object  being  to  give 
members  an  opportunity  to  hear  and  speak  French.  Originally  the 
members  of  the  club  read  an  essay  in  turn,  an  open  discussion  following. 
Later,  this  plan  was  changed,  and  now  the  address  is  given  by  an  invited 
speaker.  As  the  character  of  the  meetings  changed,  the  name  was  cor- 
respondingly changed.  The  Cercle  still  keeps  up  its  literary  work,  and 
has  recently  started  a  series  of  public  lectures  in  English,  on  subjects 
concerning  the  life  and  literature  of  the  French  people.     Professor 
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de  Snmichrast  has  been  a  tireless  worker  in  everj  sooeeBsM  moye  of 
the  Cerde. 

The  masical  organizations  never  had  a  more  soccessfol  Christmas  tour 
than  the  one  finished  Jan.  3.  Hospitable  Harvard  men  welcomed  the 
dabs  wherever  they  joarneyed.  The  musical  men  in  college  believe 
that  mach  of  the  opposition  to  the  tours  will  be  overcome  by  the  entha« 
siasm  and  attention  shown  the  college  organizations  on  the  recent  trip. 
In  Indianapolis  and  Kansas  City  there  were  reunions  of  graduates  from 
distant  points.  St.  Joseph,  Omaha,  and  Fort  Leavenworth  contributed 
tlieir  share  of  the  audience  at  the  concert  in  £[ansas  City.  The  Harvard 
Club  of  Worcester  had  charge  of  the  first  concert  of  the  trip  given  in 
that  city.  At  Baltimore  the  dubs  enjoyed  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Maryland.  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  were  next  vis- 
ited. In  Louisville,  the  Glee  Club  made  friends  by  singing  **  My  Old 
Kentucky  Home,"  while  the  Banjo  Club  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
'*  Dixie."  The  concert  in  Indianapolis  did  much  to  arouse  the  interest 
of  resident  graduates  and  revive  the  college  loyalty.  In  Kansas  City 
there  were  teas,  receptions,  and  balls  given  in  honor  of  the  travelers. 
In  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  where  the  last  concert  of  the  trip  was  given 
in  Central  Music  Hall,  to  an  audience  numbering  over  2,000  people,  there 
was  no  lessening  in  the  flow  of  hospitality.  Mr.  James  A.  Wilder  of  the 
Law  School  was  the  soloist  of  the  Glee  Club.  His  remarkable  success 
should  be  recorded.  All  the  dubs  were  up  to  the  standard  of  recent 
years,  and  the  Banjo  Club  was  perhaps  a  trifle  better.  The  dubs  wUl 
give  concerts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cambridge  during  the  spring. 

The  Delta  Upsilon  will  probably  have  a  play,  written  by  one  of  the 
members,  to  present  about  £aster  time.  As  a  rule  the  D.  U.  plays  are 
somewhat  more  substantial  than  those  of  the  Pudding  or  perhaps  the 
Pi  Eta.  The  D.  U.  has  cosy  rooms  near  the  Yard,  on  the  comer  of  Brat- 
tle and  Palmer  streets.  Meetings  are  held  on  Monday  evenings.  Schol- 
arship is  rather  an  attribute  of  membership,  and  the  dub  contains  some 
of  the  more  serious  members  of  the  college. 

The  Maine  Club  is  one  that  suggests  to  the  older  alumni  the  fact  that 
undergraduates  from  certain  localities  are  joining  together  to  strengthen 
Harvard  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  at  home.  Several  dubs  of  this 
nature  have  been  formed  in  the  past  few  years,  many  dubs  bearing  the 
names  of  prominent  fitting  schools.  In  a  way  every  Freshman,  if  he  be 
so  inclined,  can  find  a  welcoming  body  of  sjrmpathetic  students  when  he 
comes  to  Cambridge.  Social  smokers  are  held  by  the  Maine  Club  once  a 
month.  Just  before  the  Christmas  holidays,  the  first  annual  dinner  was 
given  at  the  Parker  House.  Ex-Grov.  Long  and  Ex-Mayor  Walker  of 
Portland  were  guests.     Words  of  encouragement  were  read  in  letters 
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from  sach  prominent  Maine  men  as  Judge  Webb,  Dr.  Bacon,  Free.  Hyde, 
and  the  Hon.  Harold  SewalL  Mr.  W.  T.  Denison,  '96,  is  thoronghly 
interested  in  the  saccess  of  the  young  club. 

The  Camera  Club  is  doing  much  to  encourage  photography  among  the 
students.  On  Jan.  22  it  gave  an  exhibition,  open  to  the  public,  in  Boyl« 
ston  9.  The  photographic  lantern  slides  are  thrown  on  the  screen  by  a 
lime  light.  The  slides  represent  the  work  of  a  great  many  men  from 
San  Francisco  to  Portland,  Maine.  In  artistic  composition  and  concep- 
tion this  season's  slides  show  decided  improvement  over  those  of  the  past 
The  annual  competitiTe  exhibitions  of  the  Club  will  be  held  March  7-10, 
and  will  be  open  to  all  members  of  the  Uniyersity,  —  graduates,  stu- 
dents, and  officers.  Medals  will  be  given  for  three  classes :  first  class  for 
photographs  where  all  the  work  but  printing  has  been  done  by  the  exhib- 
itor ;  second  dass  for  portraits  only  ;  third  class,  for  which  Professor  Nor^ 
ton  will  judge,  for  sets  of  photographs  to  be  judged  chiefly  on  artistic 
merits.  It  is  hoped  that  the  exhibition  can  be  held  in  Boston  as  well  as 
Cambridge.  Last  year  there  was  a  total  attendance  of  3,000.  The  Club 
does  not  increase  much  in  membership  from  year  to  year,  but  each  mem- 
ber is  an  active  worker. 

The  Club's  work  has  been  devoted  to  procurii^  lantern  slides  of  a 
sufficiently  high  standard,  to  be  accepted  by  the  directors  of  the  Lantern 
Slide  Interchange  at  New  York.  Thirteen  of  the  35  members  offered 
negatives  from  which  100  slides  were  made.  Of  these  46  were  accepted, 
and  have  gone  on  their  travels  among  the  24  clubs  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  After  the  circuit  has  been  completed,  a  few  from  each  club 
will  be  put  in  a  representative  American  set  and  sent  to  the  English, 
French,  and  Belgium  members  of  the  exchange.  A  final  journey  of  the 
American  set  will  be  to  Japan,  whence  comes  a  set  of  the  Japanese  tinted 
slides  in  return. 

Harvard  was  successful  in  the  Intercollegiate  Chess  Tournament  held 
in  New  York  during  the  Christmas  recess,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Harvard 
School.  Harvard  won  by  9  points,  Yale  and  Princeton  were  tied  for 
second  place  with  6  points  each,  and  Columbia,  represented  by  two  men 
new  to  the  tournament,  won  but  three  points.  The  cup  is  open  to  chal- 
lenge until  June  1st  The  College  was  represented  by  S.  M.  Ballon,  2  L., 
who  ahready  had  a  reputation  as  a  player,  and  W.  L.  Van  Eleeck,  '96, 
They  each  won  4  J  games  and  lost  1  J.  This  is  the  first  year  Harvard  has 
won,  Columbia  having  been  champion  in  '92  and  '93.  Columbia's  request 
for  a  chess  correspondence  match  was  declined  and  arrangements  were 
made  to  play  with  Yale.  In  four  years  of  correspondence  matches  with 
Yale,  Harvard  was  successful. 

A  stir  was  occasioned  during  the  last  quarter  by  the  action  of  tfad 
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directors  of  the  Harvard  Dining  Association  in  closing  the  galleries  of 
Memorial  Hall  on  Thursday  evenings.  The  stadents  had  heen  accus- 
tomed to  take  the  yonng  ladies  whom  they  had  escorted  to  the  Vesper 
Service  in  Appleton  Chapel  to  Memorial  to  watch  the  throng  of  stadents 
dining  at  one  time.  On  one  occasion  the  noise  and  confusion  resulting  in 
the  hall  from  some  incident  in  the  gallery  were  pronounced  enough  to 
warrant  the  directors  in  taking  some  immediate  action.  A  remonstrance, 
signed  by  hundreds  of  diners,  was  presented  against  the  action.  The 
directors  rescinded  the  order  only  after  feeling  that  the  discipline  had  been 
forcible  enough  to  prevent  such  breaches  of  conduct  in  the  future. 

James  B.  Noyes,  ['91]. 

THE  HARVARD  GRADUATE  CLUB. 

The  Harvard  Graduate  Club  was  the  first  organization  of  its  kind  in 
America.  Its  origin  was  largely  due  to  a  feeling  among  the  men  at 
Harvard,  who  had  previously  studied  at  other  colleges,  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  try  to  do  away  with  certain  misconceptions  as  to  Harvard  and 
the  student's  life  here,  which  had  become  widespread  among  the  smaller 
colleges,  and  were  interfering  with  the  growth  of  the  Graduate  SchooL 
It  was  soon  found  that  a  permanent  organization  which  should  bring 
together  the  men  in  different  departments  of  Graduate  work  and  pro- 
mote social  intercourse  among  them  was  something  that  was  needed; 
and  the  realization  of  this  need  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Graduate 
Club  in  its  present  form.  Since  its  inception  in  1889  the  Club  has 
made  advances  each  year  until  it  has  now  obtained  a  firm  footing  as  an 
almost  indispensable  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Graduate  SchooL 
From  the  beginning  its  aim  has  been  to  be  useful,  —  useful  not  only  to  its 
members,  but  also  to  the  Faculty,  the  Graduate  School,  and  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Each  year  a  large  committee  of  its  members  holds  itself  in  readiness 
to  give  help  of  all  kinds,  particularly  in  the  arrangement  and  descrip- 
tion of  courses,  to  new-comers.  A  room  in  University  Hall  is  assigned 
them  on  registration  day  for  this  purpose,  and  posters  placed  on  all  the 
bulletin  boards  offer  the  services  of  the  committee  to  all  Graduate  stu- 
dents. This  year  a  large  number  of  men  were  welcomed,  all  of  whom 
seemed  to  appreciate  the  help  thus  given. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  opening,  a  reception  is  given  to  which  all 
members  of  the  School,  the  President  and  Faculty,  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers, the  Board  of  Preachers,  and  others  are  invited.  This  reception  is 
intended  as  an  opportunity  for  new  men  to  form  acquaintances  among 
the  old  members,  and  get  into  friendly  relations  with  the  members  of  the 
Faculty.    It  also  aims  to  arouse  in  the  Overseers  an  interest  in  the  work 
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of  the  Graduate  School  and  give  them  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  men 
whom  the  advantages  of  Harvard  attract. 

The  regular  meetings  are  osnally  held  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
Friday  of  each  month.  The  Cluh  is  then  addressed  hy  some  man  of 
note  on  some  matter  of  general  interest ;  and,  after  any  informal  dis- 
cussion the  address  may  evoke,  light  refreshments  are  served  while  the 
members  and  guests  of  the  evening  meet  socially. 

This  year,  through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Shaler  and  the  courtesy 
of  the  members  of  the  Colonial  Club,  the  meetings  are  being  held  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  Colonial  Club  House.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this 
makes  them  more  attractive,  since  heretofore  they  have,  of  necessity, 
been  held  in  rooms  entirely  unsuitable  for  the  purpose. 

To  all  meetings  this  year,  special  invitations  have  been  sent  to  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  and  such  other  Instructors  as  give  Graduate 
courses.  It  is  hoped  that  all  who  receive  these  invitations  will  feel  that 
the  Committee  is  really  anxious  that  they  should  be  accepted  —  for  every 
meeting,  if  possible.  In  this  way  the  Club  may  become  an  important 
factor  in  the  work  of  the  School,  by  extending  the  influence  of  the  in- 
structor and  increasing  the  benefit  to  the  student 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  amiss  to  speak  also  of  another  work  which  has 
been  done  by  the  Graduate  Club,  viz.,  the  publication  of  the  Handbook 
of  Graduate  Courses^  which  appeared  in  August  last.  It  is  now  in  its 
second  edition  and  speaks  for  itself.  The  members  of  the  Club  have 
felt  that  there  were  suggestions  which  a  body  of  students  could  with 
propriety  make,  which  should  be  made,  and  yet  could  not  suitably 
emanate  from  the  authorities  of  the  University.  They  can,  for  example, 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  thirty  or  more  colleges  in  the  United 
States  give  an  honorary  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  while  others  confer  it  for 
work  done  in  ahsentia  with  ridiculously  low  requirements,  so  that,  as  is 
well  known,  foreigners  are  apt  to  scrutinize  every  American  degree  care- 
fully before  they  attach  any  weight  to  it.  By  cooperating  with  the 
Graduate  Clubs  in  other  leading  Universities,  the  Harvard  Club  hopes 
to  do  something,  perhaps,  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of 
scholarship  in  America. 

At  the  meetings  so  far  this  year,  the  Club  has  been  addressed  by  the 
following  speakers:  1.  President  Eliot,  on  "The  Organization  of  a 
System  of  City  Schools."  2.  Professor  Norton,  on  "  Some  Questionable 
Features  of  Modem  Democracy."  3.  Professor  Palmer,  on  "  The  Fu- 
ture of  Harvard.  Could  the  Oxford  System  of  Colleges  be  introduced  ?  " 
4.  Professor  Shaler,  on  "The  Influence  and  Use  of  Environment  in 
Education,  with  Special  Reference  to  Conditions  about  Cambridge." 

W.  Henry  Schofieldy  A.  M.,  '93,  TreB. 
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RADGUFFE  COLLEGE. 

ACADEMIC  AND  SOCIAL. 

No  eyents  of  marked  importance  to  Badcliffe  College  have  ocenrred 
in  the  last  three  months.  There  are  now  278  students,  and  there  will 
probably  be  a  slight  addition  to  this  number  in  the  second  half-year.  As 
the  midyear  period  approaches,  the  increase  of  the  pemicions  habit  of 
OTerwork,  in  the  attempt  to  review  for  examinations,  is  noticeable. 
Cramming,  in  its  worst  sense,  by  the  aid  of  coaches  and  seminars,  has 
never  been  a  custom  at  Raddiffe.  The  overwork  which  is  done  at  this 
time  is  for  the  most  part  on  perfectly  legitimate  lines.  One  cannot,  how- 
ever, help  looking  back  with  longing  eyes  to  the  early  days  of  the  institu- 
tion, when  mental  poise  and  commonsense  were  counted  as  valuable  a 
possession  as  intellectual  vigor  for  the  average  student. 

Several  friends  of  Raddiffe  are  still  anxious  as  to  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  students.  During  the  winter  the  young  women  have  an 
opportunity  for  systematic  training  in  the  Gjrmnasium,  and  they  are,  on 
the  whole,  quick  to  avail  themsdves  of  this  privilege.  Still,  it  is  not 
thought  advisable  to  make  attendance  at  the  Gymnasium  compulsory, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  rouse  in  all  the  students  a  great  degree  of  en- 
thusiasm for  regular  physical  exercise.  Many  persons  fed  that  suitable 
playgrounds  should  be  provided,  in  order  to  tempt  the  students  to  give 
an  hour  or  two  a  day  to  such  out-of-door  athletic  sports  as  are  appro- 
priate to  the  different  seasons.  The  complications  and  serious  evils 
attendant  on  boat-racing,  football,  and  baseball  do  not  threaten  here, 
nor  cause  gloomy  forebodings,  and  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  young 
women,  attracted  by  the  pleasure  of  the  life  in  the  open  air,  and  the 
excitement  and  interest  in  g^ames,  would,  without  spending  an  undue 
amount  of  time  and  strength,  keep  themselves  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition for  the  most  successful  intellectual  work.  The  proximity  of  the 
present  temporary  Gymnasium  encourages  many  of  the  students  to  use 
it  who  would  neglect  its  opportunities  otherwise.  The  problem  is  how  to 
give  the  best  facilities  for  exercise  without  removing  them  so  far  from 
Fay  House  as  to  make  them  useless.  It  should  be  said  that  no  graduate 
has  yet  broken  down  as  the  result  of  her  college  work ;  and  manifestly 
graduates  have  to  bear  the  longest  and  most  severe  mental  strain. 

The  proposition  to  start  a  non-sectarian  religious  society  is  now  raising 
puzzling  questions.  Of  the  278  students  at  Raddiffe,  all  but  one  third 
live  in  their  own  homes,  and  are  presumably  surrounded  by  religious 
influences  with  which  they  are  in  sympathy.  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
each  one  of  the  students  realizes,  more  or  less  dearly,  that  the  Christian 
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religion  satisfies  the  greatest  need  of  the  individaal  sonl,  and  offers  it 
the  greatest  blessing;  the  eighty  or  ninety  students,  who  would  form  the 
strongest  upholders  of  a  religious  society,  might,  therefore,  profitably  unite 
in  Christian  thought  and  work,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Unitarians, 
Universalists,  Swedenborgians,  Episcopalians,  Congregationalists,  Metho- 
dists, Baptists,  and  Catholics  naturally  find  difficulty  in  discovering  a 
common  ground  on  which  they  may  meet  and  still  preserve  the  freedom 
in  thought  and  belief  which  they  bring  with  them.  For  the  fact  remains 
that  every  religious  organization  pledges  itself,  involuntarily  it  may  be,  to 
some  distinct  human  doctrine ;  so  little  is  it  the  custom,  even  in  these 
days  when  much  earnestness  and  consecration  prevail,  simply  to  follow 
the  Conmiandments  and  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  Radcliffe  is  still  too  small  to  solve  the  difficulty,  as  Harvard 
does,  by  the  formation  of  several  religious  societies. 

The  following  gifts  have  been  received  since  the  last  report :  In  De- 
cember, from  Wm.  Amory  Gardiner,  for  the  Greek  Department,  $500  ; 
from  Miss  Amy  Folsom,  $1,000 ;  from  Miss  Jackson,  sundry  bonds  of  a 
par  value  of  $6,000 ;  from  Miss  Lucy  Ellis,  $200 ;  from  Miss  Mary  L. 
Jones,  $100 ;  from  Miss  Amelia  H.  Jones,  $250.  In  January,  from 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Wadsworth,  $100 ;  from  subscribers  to  the  Woman's  Edu- 
cation Association  Fund,  through  Mr.  Cabot,  Treasurer,  $14,320,  and 
interest  amounting  to  8434.29  additional.  The  total  sum  is  $21,904.29, 
all  of  which  is  without  restrictions,  except  the  gift  for  the  Greek  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Augustus  Lowell,  of  Boston,  has  presented  130  volumes  to  the 
Library.  These  books  are  chiefly  in  the  departments  of  Philosophy, 
Ethics,  French  Literature,  and  Biography.  A  considerable  number  of 
these  volumes  had  been  the  property  of  the  late  Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell, 
who  was  a  frequent  benefactor  of  the  Annex  from  its  beginning. 

The  College  has  purchased  the  Munroe  estate,  on  James  Street.  The 
lot  contains  about  16,000  square  feet,  and  joins  the  present  premises  of 
Radcliffe  on  the  south.  — Mary  E.  Gilbreth  died  in  August,  1894.  She 
was  a  gifted  young  woman,  and  had  been  for  several  years  a  successful 
student  at  the  Annex,  in  the  department  of  Botany.  Her  family  have 
▼OTJ  generously  presented  to  Radcliffe  College  her  botanical  collection, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  an  herbarium,  a  series  of  alcoholic  materials,  and 
a  large  number  of  dried  fruits  and  seeds.  The  pressed  specimens  in- 
clude representatives  of  most  of  the  families  and  many  of  the  genera  of 
New  England  plants.  The  woody  plants  are  particularly  prominent 
There  are  also  many  cryptogams.  The  alcoholic  series  is  large,  and 
includes  species  unusual  in  such  collections,  selected  to  illustrate  items 
in  morphology.     The  collection  of  fruits  is  the  most  valuable.     It  is 
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designed  specially  to  illastrate  the  dissemination  of  seeds,  and  contains 
many  fonns,  common  and  rare,  showing  nature's  Tarioas  means  of  scat- 
tering seeds.  The  entire  coUection  has  been  made  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  earnest  teacher,  and  each  specimen  has  a  purpose. 

Early  in  January,  Miss  Annie  Brown,  of  New  York,  gaye  a  reception, 
at  her  school,  to  Miss  Irwin,  Dean  of  Raddiffe,  and  Miss  Smith,  Dean 
of  Barnard,  at  which  several  hundred  persons,  prominent  in  the  work  of 
education,  were  present  Miss  Irwin  also  met  in  a  less  formal  way,  at 
Miss  Brown's,  the  following  day,  those  who  were  interested  in  Badcliffe 
College.  Miss  Irwin  was  the  guest  of  the  College  Club,  in  Boston,  on 
Jan.  21.  This  club  is  composed  of  graduates  of  the  various  colleges 
which  admit  women.  In  November,  President  and  Mrs.  Eliot  invited 
the  Corporation  and  Faculty  of  Harvard  College,  and  the  Associates  and 
Faculty  of  Raddiffe,  to  meet  Miss  Irwin  at  luncheon.  Miss  Irwin  is 
occupying  President  Eliot's  house  during  his  absence  in  Egypt. 

Alice  6.  Arnold  is  now  the  President  of  the  Idler  Club,  in  place  of 
Alice  Y.  Clapp,  who  has  been  obliged  to  withdraw  from  College  for  this 
year.  The  Idler  Club  held  its  open  meeting  in  November,  as  usuaL 
The  addresses  before  the  Emmanuel  Club  this  year  were  made  by  Mrs. 
Boland  C.  Lincoln  and  Professor  J.  Estlin  Carpenter.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
gave  an  account  of  her  investigations  in  tenement  houses,  and  Mr.  Car- 
penter spoke  on  Beligious  life  in  England.  In  November,  Miss  Har- 
riet Munroe,  of  Chicago,  read  a  paper  on  Spenser  to  the  students,  and 
Mrs.  Bhys  Davids  lectured  on  The  Women  of  the  Buddhist  Reforma- 
tion. Professor  Paine  and  Mr.  Emil  Tif erro  gave  a  concert  before  the 
Music  Club.  Professor  Groodwin  addressed  the  Graduate  Club  on  Recent 
Excavations  at  Troy.  In  January,  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams  gave  a 
lecture  before  the  History  Club  on  The  Study  of  History.  There  is  a 
decided  lack  of  interest  in  debates.  The  Union  had  three  sucoessful 
meetings,  but  for  the  fourth  meeting  four  principal  disputants  could  not 
be  found.  Twenty-six  of  the  Radcliffe  students  are  active  members  of 
the  College  Club,  and  seven  are  associate  members.  Twenty-five  of  these 
are  graduates.  The  total  amount  of  the  subscription  of  Radcliffe  stu- 
dents to  the  College  settlements  for  '93-94  amounts  to  $147.50. 

Emily  G.  Balch,  Bryn  Mawr,  A.  B.,  '89,  Harvard  Annex,  '93-94,  is 
giving  a  course  of  sixteen  lessons  in  Boston  in  practical  Sociology.  May 
W.  Ovington,  '91-93,  is  the  Registrar  of  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Jane  M.  Joslin,  '88-90,  is  teaching  Mathematics  and  English  in  the  High 
School,  Peabody.  Madeline  Y.  Abbott,  Bryn  Mawr,  A.  B.,  '93,  Harvard 
Annex,  '91-92,  is  Secretary  to  the  Dean  of  Bryn  Mawr  College.  Hel- 
ena P.  Stacy,  '92-93,  is  teaching  in  the  public  kindergarten  in  Allston. 
Elizabeth  Sawyer,  '90-91,  of  St.  Paul,  recently  married  Mr.  Edward 
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Fearce,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  On  Jan.  8,  Jeannette  S.  Belo,  '93-94, 
married  Dr.  Charles  Peabody,  of  Germantown,  Pa.  On  Feb.  2,  Jane 
Hancoz  Newell,  '92-93,  married  Mr.  James  Lowell  Moore.  On  Feb.  4, 
Josephine  Lord,  '91-92,  married  Dr.  Mark  W.  Richardson,  of  Boston. 

ALUMKAB. 

The  Harvard  Annex  Alomnae  Association  held  its  winter  meeting 
daring  the  Christmas  recess.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  classes 
from  '83  to  '93  indasive  expressed  a  strong  wish  to  receive  the  Badcliffe 
College  degree  in  place  of  the  Certificate  of  the  Society  for  the  Col- 
legiate Instruction  of  Women,  if  such  an  exchange  should  seem  wise  to 
the  governing  boards  of  Badcliffe  and  Harvard.  They  by  no  means 
felt  that  the  certificate  had  proved  insufficient  in  the  past,  but  they  were 
moved  by  two  independent  considerations.  It  was  plain  that  a  closer 
bond  would  exist  among  the  Alumnae  if  all  held  the  same  degree,  and 
that,  in  the  future,  persons  unfamiliar  with  the  history  of  the  institution 
would  not  readily  understand  that  the  certificate  of  the  *'  Society  "  and 
the  degree  of  Badcliffe  represent  college  work  identical  in  quantity  and 
quality.  Moreover,  experience  has  shown  several  holders  of  certificates 
that  the  immediate  commercial  value  of  a  degree  is,  in  the  eyes  of 
some  persons,  greater  than  that  of  a  certificate.  One  thousand  dollars 
from  an  unknown  donor  was  paid  to  the  Almnnae  through  a  committee 
of  The  Woman's  Education  Association  for  the  scholarship  fund. 

Grace  L.  Wing,  '90,  is  teaching  in  Chicago.  —  Mary  H.  Buckingham, 
'92,  is  giving,  in  Boston,  a  course  of  fifteen  lectures  on  Greek  History 
and  Literature  in  relation  to  Greek  Art.  ^  Anna  N.  Hallowell,  '93,  who 
has  recently  returned  from  Europe,  is  giving  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Italian  Benaissance.  —  Margaret  W.  Noble,  '93,  was  married,  in  Novem- 
ber, to  Edward  T.  Lee,  of  Washington,  D.  C  — '94 :  Theodora  K  El- 
well  is  teaching  in  Miss  Bodman's  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Miss  Cham- 
berlin.  Miss  Macvane,  and  Miss  Townsend,  all  of  whom  undertook 
courses  of  study  at  Badcliffe,  in  the  fall,  find  it  necessary  to  withdraw, 
for  one  reason  or  another.  Josephine  Wilson  is  teaching  English  in  the 
High  School  at  Clyde,  Elans.  Miss  Chamberlin  has  a  class  at  Denison 
House,  and  Miss  Yerxa,  who  spent  the  first  week  of  December  there,  is 
now  Secretary  on  Besidents  for  the  House.  —  Miss  Grace  Harriet  Ma- 
curdy,  '88,  is  still  teaching  at  Yassar  College,  and  has  been  advanced  to  a 
higher  grade  of  work  in  Greek  and  Latin  than  she  had  at  first. 

Mary  Coee. 
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FRESIDEI9T  ELKXrS  REPORT. 

[On  Jan.  0,  PiMident  EUot't  twenty-fifth  Amraal  Report  was  proeented  to  tiie 
Boaid  of  Oreieeen.    The  more  important  passages  f <^ow.  —  Editob.] 

President  Eliot's  Report  for  the  year  ending  Sept  27, 1894,  opens 
with  reference  to  the  death  of  John  Qoincy  Adams,  Professors  Henry 
Warren  Torrey,  Hermann  Angost  Hagen,  Josiah  Parsons  Cooke,  and  of 
Frank  BoUes,  Freeman  Snow,  and  Arthur  Leon  Giblin.  Mention  is 
made  of  the  resignation  of  Prof.  6.  M.  Lane,  and  of  Prof.  EL  P.  Bow- 
ditch  as  Dean  of  the  Medical  School ;  of  the  adoption  of  Statute  14  in 
regard  to  the  Regent,  and  of  an  amendment  in  the  9th  Statate ;  of  the 
change  in  title  of  the  Erving  Professorship  of  *'  Chemistiy  and  Mineral- 
ogy," to  that  of  '^  Chemistry ''  alone.  '^  Mineralogy  is  a  subject  having 
three  distinct  associations,  being  connected  on  one  side  with  Chemistry, 
on  another  with  Physics,  and  on  a  third  with  Greology ;  but  it  should 
undoubtedly  have  a  professorship  of  its  own.  The  establishment  of  this 
professorship  should  be  effected  so  soon  as  the  necessary  resources  are 
at  hand.  One  resource  is  already  provided  through  the  zeal,  good  judg- 
ment, and  energy  of  Professor  Josiah  Parsons  Cooke,  namdy,  a  large 
and  rich  collection  of  minerals." 

The  President  next  records  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  incorpo- 
ration of  Radeliffe  College  last  year  and  to  its  permanent  alliance  with 
Harvard  University.  '^The  transactions  above  described,"  he  says, 
"  obviously  have  great  importance.  In  the  first  place  they  secure  the 
future  of  Radeliffe  College  as  an  institution  where  Uie  highest  instruction 
and  the  most  significant  degrees  will  be  accessible  to  women.  Secondly, 
they  indicate  plainly  that  the  direct  influence  of  Harvard  University  on 
the  education  of  women  is  to  be  exerted  through  a  separate  corporation 
having  invested  property  and  an  establishment  of  its  own,  and  exercising 
careful  supervision  over  all  women  who  seek  instruction  in  Arts  and 
Sciences  from  Harvard  University  teachers.  Thirdly,  it  is  obvious  that 
such  an  alliance  as  has  been  made  between  Harvard  University  and 
Radeliffe  College  could  be  equally  well  made  by  the  University  with  any 
separate  college  for  men  which  might  be  established  in  Cambridge.  As 
the  University  increases  in  numbers  and  in  complexity  of  life  and  organ- 
ization, it  may  well  be  that  benevolent  persons  will  desire  to  establish 
separate  colleges  for  men  with  dormitories,  dining-halls,  chapels,  labora- 
tories, and  reading-rooms  of  their  own,  but  depending  on  the  University 
for  instruction,  examinations,  and  degrees.  For  the  creation  of  such 
detached  and  partially  independent  colleges  the  alliance  made  between 
Radeliffe  College  and  Harvard  University  may  in  the  future  serve  as 
precedent  and  example." 
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<'  It  is  desirable  to  inquire  from  time  to  time  what  part  Harvard  Col- 
lege  makes  of  Harvard  University.  The  answer  to  this  inquiry  must 
always  include  two  elements :  first,  the  proportion  which  the  number  of 
students  in  Harvard  College  bears  to  the  whole  number  of  students  in 
the  University,  and  secondly,  the  relation  of  the  required  period  of 
residence  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  to  the  periods  required 
for  the  other  degrees  given  by  the  University.  In  both  these  respects 
the  relation  of  the  College  to  the  University  has  changed  Tnthin  the 
last  fifty  years.  The  percentage  of  Harvard  College  students  in  the 
whole  University  has  fluctuated  as  follows :  In  1844-45  the  percentage 
of  College  students  was  42.  It  then  gradually  rose  till  it  reached  52  per 
cent  in  1849-60.  Then  it  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  per  cent 
till  1863-66,  when  it  suddenly  rose  to  55  per  cent  It  then  declined 
somewhat,  and  from  1859  to  1864  it  was  again  in  the  neighborhood  of 
60  per  cent ;  but  after  the  Civil  War  it  declined  for  four  years  to  about 
44  per  cent  This  decline  was  probably  due  to  the  return  from  the  War 
of  young  men  whose  education  had  been  interrupted.  They  naturally 
entered  the  professional  schools.  In  1868-69  the  percentage  of  College 
students  was  again  at  50  per  cent ;  but  from  that  limit  it  rose  gradually, 
during  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  until  in  1882-83  it  reached  66  per 
cent  These  fourteen  years  cover  most  of  the  changes  by  which  the 
standards  of  the  professional  schools  were  raised,  and  the  number  of  their 
students  temporarily  reduced.  From  that  maximum  it  has  since  steadily 
declined,  until  in  the  year  1894-96  it  is  again  at  60}  per  cent 

*'  Turning  now  to  the  periods  of  residence,  it  appears  that  the  normal 
residence  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
has  remained  constant ;  that  a  residence  of  one  year  has  been  required 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  since  1872,  whereas  before  that  period 
no  residence  was  required  for  that  degree ;  that  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  Doctor  of  Science,  Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine,  Doctor  of  Vet- 
erinary Medicine,  Bachelor  of  Agriculture,  Civil  Engineer,  and  Mining 
Engineer  have  been  added  at  various  periods  between  1869  and  1886 ; 
and  that  the  required  term  of  residence  has  been  increased  for  the  fol- 
lowing degrees :  for  Bachelor  of  Science,  from  a  variable  period  aver- 
aging about  three  years  to  a  fixed  period  of  four  years ;  for  Bachelor  of 
Laws,  from  eighteen  months  to  three  years  ;  for  Doctor  of  Medicine,  from 
three  terms  of  about  four  and  one  half  months  each  to  four  full  years. 
It  is  clear,  first,  that  the  number  of  professional  degrees  has  been  greatly 
increased  during  the  past  thirty  years,  and  secondly  that  the  periods  of 
residence  for  Uiese  degrees  have  been  materially  lengthened.  This 
lengthening  of  residence  is  particularly  striking  in  the  case  of  the  two 
large  professional  schools, — those  of  Law  and  of  Medicine.    On  the  other 
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hand,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  practice  of  admission  to  ad- 
vanced standing  in  the  College  has  lately  increased ;  so  that  many  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  now  conferred  every  year  npon  persons  who  have 
not  completed  a  residence  of  fonr  years.  This  fact  more  than  connter- 
balances  the  effect  on  the  other  side  of  the  account  of  the  short  periods 
of  minimum  residence  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  (one  year)  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  (two  years). 

'<  It  is  of  course  altogether  desirable  that  the  percentage  of  Harvard 
College  students  in  the  total  number  of  students  in  the  whole  University 
should  gradually  diminish ;  for  the  other  departments  contain  matnrer, 
more  advanced,  and  more  serious  students,  and  they  should  be  fed  by 
hundreds  of  institutions  besides  Harvard  College,  although  that  College 
should  always  remain  their  best  feeder.  To  be  sure  the  age  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Scientific  School  is  not  higher  than  the  age  of  the  CoUege 
students ;  but  from  one  half  to  two  thirds  of  the  Scientific  students  are 
men  who  have  chosen  their  profession,  and  are  strenuously  preparing 
themselves  for  it  Moreover,  such  trivialities  and  crudilies  as  still  sur- 
vive in  the  University  naturally  harbor  in  Harvard  CoUege ;  because  the 
CoUege  only  two  generations  ago  was  reaUy  a  school  for  young  boys. 
GraduaUy  the  influence  of  a  large  body  of  mature  and  earnest  students 
who  have  a  serious  purpose  in  view  is  eliminating  from  the  CoUege  itself 
these  inconsistent  survivals." 

After  brief  mention  of  new  courses  in  the  Scientific  School,  and  stating 
that  the  period  of  residence  of  candidates  in  Arts  could  be  reduced  with- 
out diminishing  the  scholarly  requirements  for  the  degree,  the  President 
touches  on  the  four  plans  of  admission  to  the  CoUege,  of  which  plan  b 
remains  the  most  popular.  He  next  discusses  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  assigning  scholarships  so  that  only  the  most  needy  and  worthy  shall 
receive  them,  and  then  urges  the  need  of  enlarging  the  quarters  of  the 
CoUege  office  in  University  HaU. 

Athletics.  "  1893-94  wrought  only  one  favorable  change  in  the  con- 
duct of  athletic  sports  at  Harvard  College :  It  was  at  last  made  evident 
to  the  dullest  apprehension  that  most  of  the  men  who  took  part  in  the 
highly  competitive  sports  had  been  year  after  year  brought  to  the  princi- 
pal eventer  in  a  state  bordering  on  exhaustion,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  team  for  track  athletics,  which  has  always  been  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Lathrop.  The  employment  of  a  physician  to  supervise 
the  various  crews,  from  which  much  gain  was  expected,  led  to  no  good 
result,  the  physician  prescribing  the  drugs  necessary  to  procure  sleep 
for  the  overwrought  men,  but  exercising  no  influence  whatever  to  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  thus  exhausted.  This  poHcy  of  overwork 
had  been  pursued  by  the  coaches  and  captains  for  years  in  spite  of  the 
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Bteadj  protests  of  Dr.  Sargent  and  Mr.  Lathrop,  both  of  whom  are 
experts  in  regard  to  the  physical  condition  of  athletes.  The  current 
academic  year  is  witnessing  a  thorough  change  in  this  respect  for  all 
the  sports. 

^<  The  evils  of  the  intercollegiate  sports,  as  described  in  the  President's 
report  of  last  year,  continue  without  real  redress  or  diminution.  In  par- 
ticular, the  game  of  football  grows  worse  and  worse  as  regards  foul  and 
violent  plaj,  and  the  number  and  gravity  of  the  injuries  which  the  play- 
ers suffer.  It  has  become  perfectly  clear  that  the  game  as  now  played  is 
unfit  for  college  use.  The  rules  of  the  game  are  at  present  such  as  to 
cause  inevitably  a  large  number  of  broken  bones,  sprains,  and  wrenches, 
even  during  trial  or  practice  games  played  legitimately,  and  they  also 
permit  those  who  play  with  reckless  violence  or  with  shrewd  violations  of 
the  rules  to  gain  thereby  great  advantages.  What  is  called  the  develop- 
ment of  the  game  has  steadily  increased  its  risks,  until  they  have  become 
unjustifiable.  Naturally  the  public  is  losing  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
professed  desire  of  coaches,  captains,  and  promoters  to  reform  it 

"  It  should  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  that  the  players  them- 
selves have  little  real  responsibility  for  the  evils  of  the  game.  They 
are  swayed  by  a  tyrannical  public  opinion  —  partly  ignorant  and  partly 
barbarous  —  to  the  formation  of  which  graduates  and  undergraduates 
fathers,  mothers,  and  sisters,  leaders  of  society,  and  the  veriest  gamblers 
and  rowdies  all  contribute.  The  state  of  mind  of  the  spectators  at  a 
hard-fought  football  match  at  Springfield,  New  York,  or  Philadelphia 
cannot  but  suggest  the  query  how  far  these  assemblages  differ  at  heart 
from  the  throngs  which  enjoy  the  prize-fight,  cock-fight,  or  bull-fight,  or 
which  in  other  centuries  delighted  in  the  sports  of  the  Roman  arena. 
Several  fatal  accidents  have  happened  this  year  to  schoolboys  and  col- 
lege students  on  the  football  field ;  and  in  every  strenuous  game  now 
played,  whether  for  practice  or  in  an  intercollegiate  or  other  competition, 
there  is  the  ever  present  liability  to  death  on  the  field. 

'^  It  is  often  said  that  by  employing  more  men  to  watch  the  players, 
with  authority  to  punish  instantly  infractions  of  the  rules,  foul  and  vicious 
plajring  could  be  stopped.  The  sufficient  answer  to  this  suggestion  is 
that  a  game  which  needs  to  be  so  watched  is  not  fit  for  genuine  sports- 
men. Moreover,  experience  indicates  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  trust- 
worthy watchers.  Extravagant  expenditure  for  the  teams  throughout 
the  season,  and  by  the  spectators  at  the  principal  games,  continues  to 
disgust  the  advocates  of  simple  and  rational  manly  sports. 

^<  Meanwhile  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  much  wholesome  physical 
exercise  taken,  and  much  genuine  athletic  sport  enjoyed  in  the  Univer- 
sity, in  ways  whoUy  independent  of  these  exaggerated  intercollegiate 
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games.  The  varietj  of  the  exercises  and  sports  is  always  increasing. 
For  two  years  past  the  class  exercises  on  the  floor  of  the  Gymnasiam 
have  heen  very  osef ol ;  and  daring  the  current  year  military  drill  has 
been  introduced. 

*^  The  athletic  sports  and  exerciBee  which  commend  themselves  to  sen- 
sible teachers  and  parents  are  those  which  can  be  used  moderately  and 
steadily,  and  which  remain  available  in  some  measure  in  mature  life. 
Such  are  gymnasium  exercises,  walking,  running,  rowing,  sailing,  riding, 
cycling,  tennis,  gunning,  bowling,  and  fencing.  The  youthful  expert  in 
any  of  these  sports  and  exercises  will  carry  into  his  strenuous  professional 
life  a  great  source  of  enjoyment,  and  a  real  safeguard  of  health  and  of 
the  invaluable  capacity  to  endure  without  injury  mental  and  moral  stress. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  games  which  demand  so  much  practice  and  such 
severe  training  that  the  brain  is  temporarily  dulled  for  all  other  use,  or 
which  require  a  combination  of  many  individuals  of  like  powers  and 
tastes,  or  which  contain  as  essential  elements  violent  personal  encounters, 
can  have  no  direct  application  in  the  after  life  of  professional  or  business 
men.  Moreover,  all  games  which  require  intense  training  for  short  periods 
present  a  serious  physical  and  moral  danger  for  the  players,  —  the  famil- 
iar danger  of  reaction  when  training  stops.  In  education,  therefore,  it  is 
the  moderate  and  long-available  exercises  and  sports  which  alone  have 
real  interest  and  value.  The  intense,  highly  competitive  sports  afford 
some  stimulus  for  other  and  better  things ;  bat  this  stimulus  is  now  too 
dearly  bought." 

The  Scientific  School,  The  President  announces  a  large  increase  in 
instruction  in  Mechanical  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  in  Architecture, 
—  the  last  being  temporarily  provided  for  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  James 
A.  Garland  of  New  York  city,  —  and  to  the  conversion  of  the  Old  Gym- 
nasium (the  gift  of  the  late  Henry  Bromfield  Rogers)  into  a  laboratory 
of  mechanical  engineering.  The  appointment  of  Lieut  Wirt  Robinson 
as  instructor  in  Military  Science  is  recorded.  The  proportion  of  special 
students  in  the  School  has  decreased  from  60  per  cent,  in  1891-92  to  34 
per  cent  the  present  year.  <<  The  Scientific  School  has  shown,  during  the 
past  eight  years,  a  remarkable  capacity  for  growth ;  but  the  departments 
of  education  to  which  its  founder  devoted  it  are  the  most  expensive  of  all 
departments.  Unlike  the  departments  of  Theology  and  Law,  they  need 
costly  equipment,  and  a  great  amount  of  instruction  addressed  to  the 
individual  rather  than  to  classes.  Accordingly,  the  future  of  the  Scien- 
tific School  will  depend  greatly  on  the  amount  of  endowment  with  which 
it  is  furnished.  It  cannot  have  a  great  expansion  without  liberal  endow- 
ment" 

The  Oraduate  SchooL    The  Dean's  report  '^  exhibits  plainly  the  i 
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fact  which  appears  year  by  year  in  the  choices  of  study  made  by  the 
College  stadeiits,  namely,  —  that  the  subjects  which  chiefly  engage  the 
attention  of  students,  at  the  most  advanced  stages,  as  well  as  at  the  most 
elementary,  are  languages,  literatures,  philosophy,  history,  and  political 
science.  Mathematics  and  the  sciences  are  relatively  neglected.  That 
this  fact  is  constant  in  an  institution  where  choice  of  studies  is  perfectly 
free  indicates  the  present  comparative  rarity  of  capacity  and  taste  for 
strictly  scientific  studies.  The  great  majority  of  students  prefer  the 
humanities,  winning  from  them  greater  profit  and  greater  enjoyment. 
It  is  superfluous,  therefore,  to  protect  the  humanities  by  artificial  pre- 
scriptions. The  subjects  which  need  fostering,  alike  in  schools  and  uni- 
versities, are  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zottlogy,  geography, 
and  geology,  with  all  the  kindred  sciences ;  for  although  these  subjects 
are  of  immense  importance  to  the  progress  of  society,  they  do  not  attract 
an  adequate  number  of  students,  —  partly,  perhaps,  because  they  are, 
with  the  exception  of  arithmetic  and  some  small  portions  of  true  geogra- 
phy, comparatively  new  subjects  in  schools  and  colleges." 

The  Divinity  School.  ^^  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  School  is 
that  students  of  theology  should  not  be  expected  to  commit  themselves 
beforehand  to  any  particular  opinion,  creed,  ritual,  or  form  of  church 
government,  but  should  remain  free  in  these  respects  during  the  period 
of  professional  study.  In  spite  of  this  unusual  constitution,  the  number 
of  students  increases,  and  they  represent  an  increasing  number  and  va- 
riety of  colleges,  universities,  and  theological  seminaries.  Conducted  as 
an  undenominational  school  of  Protestant  Theology,  the  Harvard  Divin- 
ity School  is  larger  and  more  prosperous  than  it  ever  was  as  a  Unitarian 
School.  Nevertheless,  the  novel  idea  that  education  for  the  ministry 
need  not  be  denominational  makes  its  way  but  slowly  against  the  com- 
mon opinion  to  the  contrary." 

The  Law  School.  Daring  the  past  twenty  years  the  average  age  at 
which  stadents  have  entered  the  School  has  changed  very  slightly.  **  A 
table  in  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School,  which  exhibits  the 
average  age  at  which  students  have  entered  the  School  during  the  past 
twenty  years  (page  127)  is  interesting  because  of  the  very  slight  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  average  age  at  admission  during 
this  period.  The  Harvard  graduates  are  still  over  twenty-three  years  of 
age  when  they  enter  the  Law  School,  the  graduates  of  other  colleges  are 
a  little  older  than  the  Harvard  graduates,  and  the  non-graduates  are  only 
from  six  months  to  a  year  younger  than  the  graduates.  The  figures  of 
this  table  show  how  little  time  the  non-graduate  has  saved  by  not  going 
to  college ;  but  they  also  show  that  tiie  average  graduate  in  Arts  on 
admission  to  the  Law  School  is  at  least  two  years  older  than  he  ought  to 
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be ;  inasmuch  as  all  yoong  men  entering  the  Law  School  are  still  three 
years  distant  from  the  earning  of  eyen  the  most  modest  livelihood,  and 
most  of  them  are  four  or  five  years  distant  from  secoring  that  degree  of 
independence/'  The  President  refers  to  the  change  in  the  reqairementa 
for  admission,  which  has  reduced  the  number  of  special  students ;  he 
then  proceeds :  *^  The  Law  School  continues  to  earn  a  considerable  sur- 
plus. It  could  afford  to  add  to  its  staff  at  least  one  full  professor  and 
two  instructors,  but  such  additions  would  alter  somewhat  the  character 
of  the  School,  for  the  amount  of  instruction  offered  would  then  be  de- 
cidedly larger  than  any  one  student  could  possibly  avail  himself  of,  and 
the  elective  principle  would  necessarily  be  introduced  to  a  much  larger 
extent  than  now.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  effect  on  the  resort 
to  the  School  is  produced  by  the  regulation  that  every  regular  student 
must  have  previously  obtained  an  academic  degree  of  good  quality.  The 
Divinity  School  was  the  first  department  of  the  University  to  adopt  this 
principle,  and  since  it  adopted  this  regulation  it  has  steadily  grown  and 
improved ;  but  the  Divinity  School  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  small 
school,  whereas  the  Law  School  has  become  a  large  schooL  If  the  Law 
School  remains  large,  in  spite  of  requiring  every  regular  student  to  hold  a 
good  academic  degree  on  admission,  it  will  have  made  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  better  organization  of  professional  instruction  in  the  United 
States." 

The  Medical  School.  ''  A  change  in  the  admission  requirements  was 
decided  on  daring  the  year  under  review.  After  Jane,  18%,  either 
French  or  German  must  be  presented  for  admission  in  addition  to  all 
former  requirements.  All  the  professional  schools  of  the  University  are 
gradually  raising  their  requirements  for  admission ;  but  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  all  the  schools  except  the  Schools  of  Divinity  and  Law 
are  still  deplorably  low.  They  do  not  yet  approach  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  Harvard  CoUege.  On  the  other  hand,  the  I^w  School,  as 
was  mentioned  in  the  last  Report,  requires  a  subject  which  is  not  taught 
at  all  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States,  namely,  Blackstone's 
Commentaries,  and  the  Medical  School  requires  Descriptive  Chemistry 
and  Qualitative  Analysis,  subjects  which  are  taught  in  few  secondary 
schools  in  the  United  States.  There  is  great  need  of  concerted  action 
throughout  the  professional  departments  of  this  University,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  all  professional  schools  in  the  United  States,  in  regard  to 
their  requirements  for  admission.  Wherever  it  is  not  practicable  to 
demand  an  academic  degree  for  admission,  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion should  be  carefuUy  coordinated  with  the  subjects  most  frequently 
and  effectively  used  in  the  programmes  of  American  secondary  schools. 
The  medical  laboratories  of  bacteriology  and  pathology  developed  new 
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activily  during  the  year,  in  response  to  the  new  applications  of  bacteri- 
ology in  diagnosis." 

At  the  Dental  School  and  the  Veterinary  School  and  Hospital  the 
President  chronicles  effectiye  work  daring  the  year,  but  the  need  of  new 
buildings  for  both  institutions  has  become  urgent.  A  generous  gift  made 
it  possible  for  the  Veterinary  Hospital  to  abandon  the  *<  subscription  plan." 

The  lAJbrary.  '<  The  regular  work  of  the  library  in  ordering,  cata- 
loguing, and  delivering  books  goes  on  with  regularity,  and  the  volume  of 
work  done  steadily  increases.  Much  of  it  is  done,  however,  under  great 
disadvantages,  as  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  these  reports.  The 
shelves  of  the  present  building  have  become  so  crowded  that  last  spring 
it  proved  impossible  to  find  room  for  the  accessions  without  removing 
from  Gore  Hall  a  lai^  number  of  the  old  books.  Accordingly  15,000 
volumes  were  boxed  and  piled  up  in  the  cellar  of  Appleton  Chapel,  — 
a  humiliating  expedient  to  which  the  Librarian  was  simply  forced  to 
resort.  The  same  thing  will  soon  have  to  be  done  again.  No  sooner  were 
these  books  boxed  up  than  some  of  them  were  urgently  wanted.  Gifts 
and  purchases  taken  together  bring  into  Gore  Hall  at  least  10,000 
volumes  a  year,  besides  many  thousands  of  pamphlets,  and  there  is  now 
no  suitable  place  to  put  these  acquisitions. 

'<  The  graduates  and  friends  of  the  University  should  look  squarely  in 
the  face  the  deplorable  facts  about  the  Library,  which  is  the  very  core  of 
the  University  considered  as  a  place  of  instruction,  and  should  have  a 
building  foremost  among  all  the  University  buildings  in  architectural 
importance  and  in  just  adaptation  to  its  uses.  Such  buildings  Cornell, 
Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Tale,  Michigan,  Northwestern,  and  Kansas 
universities  have  obtained  within  the  last  ten  years ;  and  Columbia  is 
preparing  to  make  her  library  the  central  feature  of  the  magnificent 
group  of  buildings  to  be  erected  on  her  new  grounds.  The  condition  of 
things  in  Gore  Hall  is  disheartening  and  mortifying.  The  reading-room 
is  much  too  small  for  the  number  of  readers,  is  badly  lighted,  and  not 
ventilated  at  all;  the  catalogue  and  delivery-room  is  unwholesomely 
crowded  all  day ;  and  the  shelf-room  for  books  is  so  completely  occupied 
that  the  proper  classification  of  the  books  has  been  arrested  with  the 
work  half  done.  The  daily  work  of  the  library  is  all  performed  at  great 
disadvantage,  and  in  spite  of  the  recent  provision  of  fourteen  class-room 
libraries  outside  of  Gore  Hall,  the  instruction  in  the  advanced  courses  of 
some  departments  is  seriously  crippled.  There  is  a  considerable  annual 
waste  of  labor,  and  therefore  of  money,  caused  by  the  scattering  of  books 
belonging  to  the  same  department,  and  the  lack  of  proper  spaces  in  which 
to  arrange  the  accessions  in  the  classes  to  which  they  belong.  The  press- 
ing needs  are  more  stacks  for  books,  enlarged  quarters  for  the  public  cata- 
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logae,  a  spacious  deliyeTy-room,  and  a  well-yentilated  and  weU-lighted 
reading-room  capable  of  accommodating  400  readers. 

^'  Eighteen  years  ago  the  Corporation^  fully  realizing  the  importance  of 
the  Library  to  the  development  of  advanced  instruction  at  Cambridge  in 
all  subjects,  spent  $90,000  out  of  their  very  limited  unrestricted  capital 
in  enlarging  the  original  Grore  HalL  The  unrestricted  funds  have  never 
recovered  from  that  abrupt  reduction,  —  on  the  contrary,  they  have  been 
still  further  diminished  by  occasional  annual  deficits  in  excess  of  annual 
surpluses.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Corporation  to  repeat  that  operation. 
The  whole  income  of  the  University  from  invested  funds  and  from  tuition- 
fees  is  needed  to  maintain  the  present  scale  of  expenditure  for  salaries, 
repairs  and  improvements,  general  expenses,  and  the  various  useful  objects 
to  which  the  incomes  of  special  funds  are  devoted.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, in  the  absence  of  any  single  benefactor  who  desires  to  erect  a 
suitable  reading-room  and  stack,  is  it  not  time  that  the  whole  body  of 
the  alunmi  and  friends  of  the  University  should  undertake  to  provide 
by  a  general  subscription  these  indispensable  means  of  instruction  and 
research  ?  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  object  for  which  money  can  be 
given  to  a  university ;  for  the  library  is  needed  by  every  teacher  and 
every  student,  no  matter  what  his  department  A  well  organized  efPort 
to  raise  a  large  fund  for  this  purpose  would  have  the  eager  support  of 
every  member  of  the  University  staff,  and  of  every  graduate  and  friend 
of  the  University  who  loves  reading,  or  who  understands  how  indispen- 
sable great  collections  of  books  are  to  the  steady  advancement  of  learning 
and  the  orderly  progress  of  civilized  society." 

The  Botanic  Garden.  During  the  year  2,800  out-of-door  species  and 
400  varieties  were  cultivated ;  all  the  plants  in  formal  beds  and  under  the 
terrace  were  labeled.  A  gift  of  $10,000  enabled  the  Director  to  develop 
the  museum  and  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  Garden  and  Herba- 
rium. Lectures  for  teachers  were  provided,  specimens  were  furnished  to 
the  public  schools,  and  a  summer  course  for  teachers  was  held. 

The  Herharium  was  active  '^  first  in  collecting,  secondly  in  identifying 
materials  sent  in  for  determination,  thirdly  in  adding  to  the  coUection  of 
mounted  plants  and  to  the  library,  fourthly  in  cataloguing,  and  finally  in 
continuing  the  preparation  of  the  '  Synoptical  Flora.'  These  operations 
are  maintained  in  part  by  the  endowment  of  the  Herbarium,  but  in  large 
part  by  the  gifts  of  friends  of  the  Botanical  Department  for  immediate 
use.  These  gifts,  though  very  welcome,  constitute  but  a  precarious  re- 
source for  the  maintenance  of  scientific  work  which  demands  not  only 
continuity,  but  steady  enlargement'' 

The  Arnold  Aboretum.  Negotiations  with  the  city  of  Boston  in 
regard  to  adding  about  75  acres  of  the  Bussey  estate  to  the  grounds 
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already  occupied  by  the  Arboretom  have  not  yet  been  concluded.  Two 
courses  in  Dendrology  have  been  given.  The  number  of  visitors  to  the 
Arboretum  has  been  much  increased  by  the  completion  of  the  ap- 
proaches. 

The  imperative  need  at  the  Chemical  LabarcUary  is  improved  venti- 
lation ;  but  any  increase  in  the  number  of  students  will  involve  an  en- 
largement of  the  laboratories  themselves. 

At  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  several  investigations  have  been 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion.  "  Mr.  Sabine  gave  much  attention  to 
the  invention  of  laboratory  appliances  for  the  course  of  instruction  on 
light  and  heat,  called  Physics  2.  This  latter  work  is  particularly  appro- 
priate to  the  Jefferson  Laboratory,  because  from  that  Laboratory  has 
issued  a  large  number  of  inventions  and  adaptations  of  apparatus  which 
were  necessary  to  the  introduction  of  laboratory  teaching  of  Physics  into 
the  grammar  and  high  schools.  From  this  department  also  proceeded 
the  first  successful  method  of  testing  the  attainments  of  pupils  in  general 
Physics,  that  method,  namely,  which  relies  in  the  case  of  each  pupil  on  a 
written  examination,  a  laboratory  examination,  and  the  production  of  his 
original  note-book  of  experiments  performed.  This  method  is  applicable 
in  all  natural  sciences,  and  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  successful 
introduction  of  systematic  laboratory  instruction  in  the  various  sciences 
into  schools  and  colleges.  Without  a  good  method  of  examination  it  is 
difficult  to  maintain  in  any  subject  an  adequate  standard  of  accurate  and 
producible  knowledge.  It  used  to  be  said  that  only  the  languages  and 
mathematics  lent  themselves  to  thorough  tests  of  attainment.  This  is  no 
longer  the  case.  All  the  sciences  lend  themselves  to  accurate  methods 
of  testing,  both  in  school  and  in  college,  even  at  elementary  stages  of 
instruction,  provided  only  that  a  sensible  method  of  testing  be  used." 

The  Observatory.  Remarkable  activity  is  shown  by  the  publications ; 
'<  they  were  not  only  numerous  and  extensive,  but  they  covered  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  including  the  zone  observations  made  by  Professor 
Rogers,  meteorological  observations  in  considerable  variety,  photometry, 
stellar  spectra,  eclipses,  the  aspects  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  comets,  variable 
stars,  a  discussion  of  photographic  and  visual  observations,  and  descrip- 
tions of  astronomical  apparatus  and  instruments. 

^^  A  portion  of  the  work  of  the  Observatory  —  namely,  the  photometric 
observations  made  with  the  meridian  photometer  —  was  criticised  last 
summer  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Chandler,  an  astronomer  of  merit,  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Observatory,  on  the  basis  of  certain  errors  in  the  indenti- 
fication  or  observation  of  a  few  very  faint  variables.  The  criticism  was 
based  on  too  small  a  number  of  exceptional  instances ;  and  it  has  been 
completely  answered  by  the  recent  publication  of  an  extensive  comparison 
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made  at  the  Potsdam  Obeervatory  of  the  photometric  magnitudes  ob- 
tained at  that  infltitation  with  those  of  the  Harvard  Obsenratory,  and  of 
the  Uranometria  Oxoniensis.  The  Director  of  the  Observatory  exhibits 
graplucally  (p.  200)  a  comparison  of  the  Harvard,  Potsdam,  and  Oxford 
results,  showing  the  rebtive  accuracy  of  the  three  bodies  of  photometric 
work.    The  result  is  completely  satisfactory  to  Harvard  University." 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  lacks  an  adequate  endowment. 
.  •  .  Experience  has  <<  demonstrated  that  gentlemen  actively  engaged  in 
teaching  and  research  cannot  be  depended  on,  as  a  rule,  for  the  daily 
care  and  increase  of  large  collections.  A  separate  staff  of  Museum  as- 
sistants has  to  be  provided  whose  time  and  thought  go  to  the  Museum 
and  not  to  teaching.  ...  It  is  unsafe  to  allow  collections  intended  for 
exhibition  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  instruction ;  hence  separate  collec- 
tions for  purposes  of  teaching  have  to  be  provided  and  maintained.  The 
departments  of  Zoology  and  Greology  are  paying  attention  to  the  forma- 
tion of  collections  intended  as  means  of  instruction.  The  Mineralogical 
Department,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Cooke,  has  for  many  years 
made  careful  discrimination  between  specimens  on  exhibition  and  speci- 
mens which  may  be  used  in  lectures  and  laboratories  for  purposes  of 
demonstration." 

The  Pedbody  Museum  of  Amsrican  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  ^^  is 
in  the  same  condition  as  most  of  the  great  collections  belonging  to  the 
University,  whether  of  books  or  other  objects.  It  has  many  more  objects 
collected  than  it  can  adequately  study,  describe,  exhibit,  and  use  to  ad- 
vantage, yet  the  collecting  must  go  on.  In  American  archaeol<^,  as  in 
many  other  subjects,  the  opportunities  for  collecting  instructive  materials 
must  be  seized  as  they  occur,  otherwise  they  may  be  lost  forever.  The 
building  b  far  too  small  to  hold  all  the  stores  already  collected ;  there  is 
little  money  to  pay  for  the  great  labor  of  stud3ring,  sorting,  mounting, 
and  cataloguing  the  objects  which  ought  to  be  exhibited ;  and  even  the 
time  of  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  cannot  be  wholly  devoted  to  it 
Under  these  conditions  of  inadequate  endowment  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  see 
that  the  Museum  receives  year  by  year  substantial  aid  from  generous  per- 
sons interested  in  archaeological  research.  More  than  $6,000  was  given 
to  the  Museum  for  immediate  use  during  the  year  1893-94." 

Mrs.  Hemenway's  collection  has  been  received.  Explorations  at  Copan, 
Honduras,  are  to  be  pursued  in  cooperation  with  other  institutions. 

The  Semitic  Museum  "  has  increased  gradually  and  steadily  in  value 
and  interest,  and  it  has  been  the  object  of  repeated  gifts.  A  friend  of 
the  Museum  makes  a  standing  offer  to  give  $25,000  toward  the  cost  of  a 
building  for  the  Semitic  Department,  provided  $25,000  more  be  raised. 
$1,000  have  been  contributed  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  proposed  to  make 
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an  effort,  with  the  strong  approval  of  the  Corporation,  to  raise  the  re- 
maining $24,000  so  soon  as  the  reYival  of  business  shall  give  proper 
opportunity.  The  present  quarters  of  the  collection  in  the  Peabody 
Museum  are  entirely  insufficient  to  exhibit  the  objects  already  in  hand. 
It  is,  moreover,  desirable  that  the  library  of  the  Department  should  be 
near  the  collection,  and  that  a  lecture-room  be  provided  near  both  Mu- 
seum and  library." 

Miscellaneous,  The  Schools  Examination  Board  examined  three 
secondary  schools ;  the  expense,  from  $120  to  $150  for  schools  near 
Boston,  precludes  many  schools  from  emplojring  the  Board.  The  students 
in  Summer  Courses  numbered  493  against  346  in  1893.  "  During  the 
past  five  years  there  has  been  received  from  Summer  Schools  $44,768, 
and  there  has  been  paid  out  $43,198.  The  schools  have  therefore  earned 
somewhat  more  than  they  have  cost.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  they  have  had  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  University  buildings  and 
equipment,  and  have  profited  by  the  announcements  of  the  schools  made 
in  numerous  University  documents.  On  the  whole,  the  service  rendered 
to  teachers  by  these  schools  has  been  very  considerable,  and  the  effect  on 
the  University  of  bringing  to  Cambridge  during  the  summer,  for  a  six 
weeks'  period  of  hard  study  hundreds  of  the  most  ambitious  and  compe- 
tent teachers  in  the  smaller  colleges  and  the  secondary  schools,  has  been 
decidedly  beneficial.  The  University  is  under  obligations  to  Professor 
Shaler,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty's  committee,  for  the  intelligence  and 
vigor  with  which  he  has  directed  this  summer  work  since  1888-89." 
The  Corporation  gave  the  City  of  Cambridge  about  10,370  feet  of  land 
for  widening  Harvard  Street;  they  have  further  negotiated  with  the 
Cambridge  Park  Commission  for  the  sale  of  certain  lots  on  the  north  bank 
of  Charles  River  desired  by  the  Commission,  including  that  on  which  the 
Boathouse  stands.  Holyoke  House  and  Wadsworth  House  have  been 
exempted  from  taxation.  A  Medical  Visitor  has  been  appointed.  The 
Locker  Building  on  Soldier's  Field  has  been  finished  and  accepted.  At 
Memorial  Hall  the  following  arrangement  has  been  made :  all  the  tables 
are  ^'  conducted  as  club  tables,  each  club  having  one  half  more  members 
than  there  are  seats  at  the  table,  and  each  club  making  whatever  arrange- 
ments might  prove  necessary  to  prevent  the  presence  at  any  one  time  of 
more  members  than  there  are  seats.  This  plan  has  been  put  in  operation 
during  the  current  year,  and  has  proved  to  be  a  great  improvement  on 
the  previous  arrangement  Nearly  two  hours  being  allowed  for  each 
meal,  it  is  found  that  there  is  practically  no  difficulty  in  avoiding  the 
presence  at  one  time  of  more  members  than  there  are  seats.  Some  of  the 
dubs  have  voluntarily  admitted  more  than  twenty-one  members ;  bo  that 
the  capacity  of  the  ILiU  is  quite  as  large  as  it  ever  was.    The  new  arrange- 
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ment  has  also  pennitted  Bome  improvemetit  in  the  service ;  bat  the  ser- 
Tice  has  always  been  the  weak  point  in  Memorial  Hall,  and  a  further 
improvement  of  it  is  very  desirable."  The  President  alludes  to  improve- 
ments in  the  Foxcroft  Clab ;  to  the  raising  of  rents  in  Hollis  and  Stongh- 
ton ;  to  the  completion  of  Perkins  and  Conant,  — the  former  supplying  a 
gross  rent  of  $12,300  and  the  latter  one  of  $9,975 ;  to  the  prohibition  of 
political  rallies,  and  of  punches  on  Commencement,  in  College  buildings. 
His  report  closes  with  a  review  of  the  financial  condition. 

Finances,  '<  When  the  academic  year  1893-94  opened,  the  Corpora- 
tion found  themselves  in  face  of  a  deficit  of  $26,181.26  in  the  Univer- 
sity, College,  and  Library  account,  these  three  departments  being  really 
dependent  on  the  College  proper.  Moreover,  there  had  been  a  deficit  of 
$6,432.88  in  this  same  account  for  the  year  1891-92.  The  other  depart- 
ments gave  no  occasion  for  special  anxiety ;  but  it  was  obviously  neces- 
sary to  curtail  expenses  in  Uie  departments  dependent  on  the  College. 
Salaries  could  not  be  reduced  either  in  number  or  amount;  for  all 
engagements  with  teachers  annually  appointed  had  been  made  in  the 
preceding  spring  or  early  summer.  Indeed,  the  total  of  salaries  in  the 
University,  CoUege,  and  Library  account  was  larger  in  1893-94  than  it 
was  in  1892-93  by  the  sum  of  $14,687.75.  The  Corporation  imme- 
diately addressed  themselves  to  the  reduction  of  expenses,  selecting  those 
ways  which  were  least  likely  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  institution. 
The  success  with  which  the  needed  reduction  was  effected  may  be  seen  in 
the  Treasurer's  Statement  (page  7).  '  After  adding  the  income  of  the 
Stock  Account  to  its  capital  to  make  good  in  part  former  deficits,  there 
has  been  a  deficit  for  1893-94  of  only  $518.54.'  The  main  items  in 
which  the  reduction  was  effected  were  University  expenses,  repairs  of 
College  edifices,  general  College  expenses,  summer  schools,  and  Library 
expenses.  Li  these  items  alone  the  reduction  amounted  to  more  than 
$24,000.  In  spite  of  the  prevailing  depression  of  business  during  the 
year,  the  income  of  the  University  from  invested  funds  declined  only  very 
slightly  (Treasurer's  Statement,  page  6),  and  there  was  a  considerable 
increase  of  tuition-fees.  This  increase  in  the  College  alone  amounted  to 
nearly  $14,000.  The  reductions  were  felt  by  the  instructors  in  three 
directions.  Most  of  the  appropriations  for  collections  and  laboratories 
were  reduced  by  20  per  cent ;  the  amount  of  printing  done  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  classes  was  sensibly  reduced ;  and  the  amount  paid  for  assist- 
ants to  instructors,  outside  the  salary  list,  was  diminished  by  40  per  cent. 

"  For  the  year  1894-95,  the  Corporation  could  look  forward  to  some 
increase  of  revenue  from  the  rents  of  Perkins  and  Conant  Halls,  and 
they  also  could  avoid  increasing  the  salary  list  The  vacancies  that 
occurred  by  death  or  resignation  during  the  year  under  review  were 
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either  filled  by  appoioting  teachers  of  lower  academic  rank,  or  were  only 
partially  filled.  The  net  redaction  in  the  amount  of  the  salary  list  in  the 
University,  College,  and  Library  for  the  current  year  will  be  about  (S^OOOy 
or  2^  per  cent.  No  individual's  salary  has  been  reduced;  and  some 
salaries  have  been  raised,  under  standing  rules,  or  in  acknowledgment  of 
merit  and  service.  The  total  salary  list  in  these  departments,  though 
smaller  than  in  1893-94,  is  larger  than  in  1892-93.  In  spite  of  ihb 
reduction,  the  total  amount  of  instruction  offered  during  the  current  year 
is  a  little  larger  than  the  total  amount  of  instruction  offered  in  the  year 
1893-94,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  A  comparison  of  the  lists  of 
teachers  for  the  two  years  will  explain  these  apparently  inconsistent  facts 
in  regard  to  salaries  on  the  one  hand  and  the  volume  of  teaching  on  the 
other.  In  1894-95  there  are  in  the  whole  University  three  professors 
fewer  than  in  1893-94,  three  assistant  professors  more,  four  lecturers 
fewer,  five  instructors  more,  and  fourteen  more  demonstrators  and  assist- 
ants. The  total  number  of  teachers  in  the  University  is  larger  by  fifteen ; 
but  on  the  whole  the  average  grade  of  the  teachers  has  been  a  little 
reduced.  During  the  current  year  the  President  and  Fellows  intend  to 
pursue  a  frugal  policy,  and  to  keep  their  expenditures  in  the  University, 
College,  and  Library  account  well  within  their  income.  At  the  same 
time  they  recognize  the  fact  that  the  main  causes  for  anxiety  which 
affected  prudent  managers  of  great  trusts  during  1893-94  are  now  pass- 
ing away." 

THE  TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 

[Hie  f oQoiniig  extraots  are  made  from  the  statement  of  the  Treasorer  for  the 
year  1803-04.  —  Edftob.] 

The  general  investments  produced  a  net  income  of  $305,459.71,  or 
^i%V  P®'  ^"t.  The  rate  shows  a  loss  of  ^^  of  one  per  cent  from  last 
year. 

'^  While  the  gains  and  the  losses  of  income  from  Funds  have  nearly 
offset  one  another,  for  the  University,  College,  and  Library  accounts,  taken 
together,  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  of  income  from  more 
tuition-fees,  with  a  great  net  reduction  of  expenses,  excluding  the  item 
of  salaries  for  instruction,  which  is  larger  than  ever  before.  After  add- 
ing the  income  of  the  Stock  Account  to  its  capital  to  make  good  in  part 
former  deficits,  there  has  been  a  deficit  for  1893-94  of  only  $618.54. 
For  1892-93,  after  using  for  current  expenses  the  whole  income  of  the 
Stock  Account,  the  deficit  was  $25,181.26. 

'<  The  Divinity  School  having  used  for  the  first  time  the  income  of 
the  Charles  L.  Hancock  Fund  towards  the  salary  of  the  John  Hancock 
professor,  has  had  a  surplus  of  $751.18,  after  spending  more  money 
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than  before  for  improTements.  For  1892-93  there  was  a  deficit  of 
$2,822.15. 

''The  Law  School,  with  lees  tuition-fees,  has  had  a  surplus  of 
$11,134.77.    For  1892-93  the  surplus  was  $13,818.56. 

''For  the  Medical  School  less  tuition-fees  and  a  larger  outlay  for 
salaries  and  other  purposes  have  caused  a  deficit  of  $5,367.73.  For 
1892-93  there  was  a  surplus  of  $3,185.83. 

"  The  Dental  School,  with  more  tuition-fees,  has  had  a  surplus  of 
$3,465.56.    For  1892-93  the  surplus  was  $2,119.47. 

"The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  has  had  many  more  tuition-fees 
and  a  much  larger  outlay,  with  a  deficit  of  $27,76.78.  For  1892-93 
the  deficit  was  $929.20. 

"  The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  has  spent  all  the  income  of 
its  restricted  funds  as  required  by  the  conditions  of  gift,  and  has  used 
the  surplus  income  of  the  Agassiz  Memorial  Fund,  as  heretofore,  to  pay 
interest  upon,  and  to  repay  in  part,  the  principal  of  the  advances  from 
the  Memorial  Fund,  which  were  used  to  extend  the  Museum  building 
and  to  buy  fossils. 

"  For  the  general  account  of  the  Observatory  there  has  been  a  surplus 
of  $193.31,  the  larger  income  from  the  Robert  Treat  Paine  Fund  hav- 
ing been  mostly  spent  during  the  year.  For  1892-93  there  was  a  deficit 
of  $1,042.56.  Nearly  all  the  income  of  the  Boyden  Fund  has  been 
used  for  the  expedition  to  Peru,  and  the  large  gifts  from  Mrs.  Draper, 
for  current  use,  have  been  spent,  as  heretofore,  for  the  special  research 
work  of  the  Draper  Memorial 

"  The  Bussey  Listitution,  with  more  income  from  the  Bussey  property 
and  from  tuition-fees,  has  made  its  usual  expenditure  and  had  a  surplus 
of  $2,837.96.    For  1892-93  the  surplus  was  $383.72. 

"  The  Veterinary  School  has  had  more  income  from  tuition-fees,  and 
less  from  ite  Hospital  and  Forge.  The  deficit  has  been  $2,762.92.  For 
1892-93  there  was  a  nominal  surplus  of  $138.78.  BiUs  which  should 
have  been  paid  in  that  year  have  since  been  paid  and  have  made  the 
deficit  for  1893-94  larger  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  This 
year  gifts  for  current  use  have  made  good  the  loss  from  annual  subscrip- 
tions. The  Veterinary  School  has  no  endowment,  and  its  gifts  for  cur- 
rent use  have  been  few.  The  financial  condition  of  the  School  has  never 
been  good,  and  its  debt  to  the  University  is  now  large." 

The  gifts  received  for  capital  account  amounted  to  $129,044.10 ;  the 
gifts  for  immediate  use  amounted  to  $53,846.22.  The  total  principal  in 
July  31, 1894,  was  $8,367,268.72,  against  $8,390,543.53  last  year. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  income  and  expenses  of  the 
various  departments  and  special  funds  :  — 
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Bacelpti. 

University 881,040.49 

College 484,689.41 

Library 43,216^23 

Divinity  School 38,453.25 

Law  School 73,398.38 

Medical  School 111,789.41 

Dental  School 20,985.37 

Lawrence  Scientific  School  .  .  .  60,938.11 
Mnseum  of  Comparative  Zoology     28,425.30 

Obeervatory 49,440.86 

Bnssey  Institution 16,880.05 

James  Arnold  Fnnd 7,552.19 

Arnold  Arboretum 18,832.74 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine      .    23,692.09 

Bnssey  Trust 24,296.04 

Price  Greenleaf  Fund  ....  38,064.16 
Gray  Fund  for  Engravings  .  .  .  774.25 
Daniel  Williams  Fund    ....         794.87 

Sarah  Winslow  Fnnd 232.56 

Class  Funds 186.00 

Huntington  F.  Wolcott  Fnnd  .  .  608.15 
John  Witt  RandaU  Fund  .  .  .  1,466.42 
Sundry  Accounts 8,293.94 

81,122,747.37 


Balance 
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8287,270.62 

445,409.68 

46,944.72 

34,9ia74 

59,732.05 

115,202.26 


53,605.46 

28,043.26 

53,717.58 

13,042.09 

7,174.58 

16,629.38 

26,355.01 

24,296.04 

37,964.16 

1,198.25 

820.76 

240.17 

185.00 

499.00 

839.03 

9,766.45 

81,276,066.28 
1,122,747.37 

8152,318.91 


DEPARTMENTS. 


ABOHITEOrnBE. 


The  Department  of  Arehitectnre  has  began  its  work  this  year  under 
encouraging  conditions.  It  has  altogether  32  students,  of  whom  3  are 
CoUege  ondergradoates,  1  CoUege  special  stadent,  10  special  students 
in  the  Scientific  School,  leaving  18  who  are  taking  the  regular  pre- 
scribed course  in  Architecture.  Of  the  whole  number  28  are  in  the 
entering  Ckss,  and  five  in  the  second  year.  Four  of  these  took  the 
coarse  on  the  development  of  classic  architecture  given  last  year  as  one 
of  the  courses  in  Fine  Arts.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regsetted  that  no  CoUege 
graduates  are  taking  the  coarse.  The  new  Department  occupies  the 
frame  building  on  Jarvis  Street,  known  hitherto  as  the  Society  Building. 
The  large  room  in  the  upper  floor  is  used  as  a  drafting-room,  and  here  is 
placed  the  collection  of  casts,  which  already  includes  reproductions  of 
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some  of  the  best  examples  of  duricfd  and  mediaeyal  form.  ThewaDshaye 
been  hung  with  drawings  and  enlarged  photographs  of  important  boild- 
ings.  An  adjoining  room  b  nsed  as  the  Department  Library,  to  which 
the  students  have  free  access.  The  books  so  far  purchased  relate  mainly 
to  classical  architecture.  The  most  important  works  on  Renaissance  and 
Mediaeval  architecture  will  be  added  successively  as  the  historical  study 
of  these  styles  is  taken  up  in  following  years.  A  collection  of  photo- 
graphs is  also  being  formed,  and  will  be  added  to  as  the  need  arises. 
Among  the  drawings  owned  by  the  Department  is  a  series  made  by  Mr. 
T.  A.  Fox,  during  a  recent  visit  to  Greece,  showing  in  facsimile  the 
patterns  of  a  number  of  terra-cottas  (simas  and  antefixes),  mainly  from 
the  Acropolis  Museum  at  Athens.  The  color  has  been  fully  shown  from 
the  remains  of  color  actually  existing  in  the  original  fragments.  There 
is  now  being  made  for  the  Department  a  model,  one  tenth  full  size,  of  one 
comer  of  the  Parthenon,  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  taken  apart,  block 
by  block,  to  show  the  construction.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  com- 
pleted in  March.  —  The  course  of  study  is  so  arranged  that  professional 
work  begins  in  the  first  year,  and  is  continued  through  four  years.  In 
the  first  year  the  history  of  ancient  architecture  is  so  taken  up  as  to  give 
the  student  a  familiarity  with  classic  form  as  a  basis  for  the  subsequent 
practice  of  original  designs,  which  continues  through  the  whole  of  the 
f  oUowing  three  years.  The  drawing  courses  run  parallel  to  and  illustrate 
the  lectures.  The  students  in  the  first  year  have  exercise  in  memory 
drawing  and  drawing  from  dictation,  as  a  preparation  for  the  work  in 
original  design  which  is  to  follow.  The  assistant  in  Architecture,  Mr. 
Bemis,  has  charge  of  the  drawing-room,  and  is  constantly  present  Mr. 
Newton  and  Assistant  Professor  Warren  are  there  on  alternate  days. 
The  prescribed  course  includes  the  principal  courses  given  by  the  Fine 
Arts  Department,  and  the  close  alliance  of  the  two  departments  is  of  the 
greatest  advantage.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  could  not  have  occu- 
pied parts  of  the  same  building.  The  closer  association  of  the  two  would 
in  itself  be  of  the  greatest  benefit,  and  the  collections  of  each  would  then 
have  been  available  for  the  other,  thus  practically  doubling  the  resources. 
It  is  the  strong  hope  of  the  Department  of  Architecture  that  such  a  plan 
may  be  ultimately  possible.  —  The  Department  aims  to  treat  Architec- 
ture as  essentially  a  fine  art,  and  to  lead  students  to  perceive  that  the  art 
of  a  really  beautiful  building  is  inherent  in  the  very  structure  itself,  and 
dependent  upon  the  imaginative  expression  of  practical  requirements. 
The  students  will  be  led  to  think  of  their  designs  as  actual  buildings 
intended  to  meet  actual  wants,  not  as  mere  pictures  on  paper.  The 
greatest  stress  will  be  laid  on  the  study  of  plan  and  composition  in  masses 
and  in  light  and  shade  as  the  basis  of  architectural  design.    The  course 
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is  80  planned  that  the  largest  possible  amount  of  time  may  be  devoted  to 
original  design.  The  practical  requirements  of  yarious  classes  of  build- 
ings will  be  carefully  studied.  The  drawing-room  is  open  all  day,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  arrangements  may  be  made  next  year  to  have  it  open 
in  the  evening  also.  If  this  can  be  done  it  will  be  a  great  aid  to  the 
work  of  the  Department.  Courses  on  the  strength  of  materials  and  on 
construction  are  conducted  by  the  Engineering  Department,  specially 
arranged  to  meet  the  wants  of  students  of  architecture. 

H.  Langfard  Warren. 

ECONOMICS. 

The  matter  that  has  of  late  most  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  the  welcome  and  yet  embarrassing  growth  in  the  number 
of  students  taking  the  introductory  course  known  as  Economics  1.  This 
has  risen  from  179  in  1889-90  to  201  in  '90-91,  288  in  '91-92,  322  in 
'92-93,  340  in  '93-94,  until  in  the  present  year  it  is  398.  Such  an  in- 
crease necessarily  raises  grave  questions  both  of  educational  method  and 
of  academic  discipline.  Those  professors  to  whose  labors  in  past  years 
the  success  of  the  course  has  been  due  are  still  of  opinion  that  the  reci- 
tation method,  in  its  best  form,  —  the  discussion  day  aiter  day  and  chapter 
by  chapter  of  some  great  treatise  like  the  work  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  — 
furnishes  a  mental  training  such  as  no  other  plan  can  provide.  But  for 
its  successful  practice  it  is  necessary  either  that  the  class  should  be  quite 
small,  or  that,  if  divided,  the  sections  should  be  few  and  smalL  Accord- 
ingly it  became  evident  that  some  modification  of  plan  was  necessary ; 
and  last  year  the  arrangement  was  hit  upon  of  retaining  the  section  work 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  diversifying  it  with  three  months  of 
set  lectures  at  different  periods  by  Professors  Taussig,  Ashley,  and  Cum- 
mings.  The  experiment  was  so  satisfactory  that  it  has  been  repeated  this 
year ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  Professor  Taussig,  Professors  Ashley  and 
Cummings  have  each  lectured  for  six  weeks.  If  the  numbers  continue 
to  grow,  it  may  seem  advisable  in  the  future  to  take  further  steps  in  the 
same  direction.  But  Upper  Massachusetts,  in  spite  of  its  historical  asso- 
ciations, has  abominable  acoustic  properties  ;  the  room  in  Boylston,  which 
was  suggested  as  an  alternative,  is  redolent  of  Chemistry ;  and  it  may 
ultimately  become  necessary  to  invade  the  sacred  precincts  of  Sanders 
Theatre. — In  the  absence  of  Professor  Taussig  upon  his  sabbatical, 
before  referred  to,  his  course  on  Economic  Theory  (Econ.  2)  has  been 
divided  into  two  half-courses,  and  undertaken  by  Professor  Ashley  and 
Professor  Macvane.  Professor  Macvane's  action  will  do  something  to 
break  down  that  middle  wall  of  partition  between  departments  which  is 
sometimes  so  curiously  high  and  strong  in  this  University  of  free  eleo* 
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tives.  It  need  scarcelj  be  added  that  to  those  who  know  how  consider- 
able have  been  Professor  Macrane's  contribotions  to  economic  theory, 
and  how  great  his  reputation  is  with  foreign  economists,  he  seems  alto- 
gether in  place  when  he  takes  part  in  the  economic  instmction  of  Harrard 
Uniyersity.  —  Professor  Taussig's  coarse  on  Railway  Transportation 
(Econ.  6)  has  been  assigned  for  the  present  year  to  Mr.  G.  O.  ^^^rtae,  '92 ; 
his  other  courses  have  been  suspended.  —  Mr.  John  Cummings,  '91,  has 
returned,  with  a  year's  experience  as  instructor  and  his  doctorate,  from 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  is  now  an  Assistant  in  Econ.  1 ;  he  is 
also  offering  a  new  course  on  Comparative  Poor  Law  and  Administra- 
tion. —  The  instructors  in  this,  as  in  other  Departments,  find  themselves 
increasingly  hampered  by  the  difficulty  of  providing  the  necessary  books 
for  the  use  of  students.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities,  with 
hardly  more  students  than  Harvard,  have  libraries  in  every  college, 
together  with  the  Union  libraries  and  the  University  libraries  ;  here  in 
Harvard,  if  an  instructor  in  class  mentions  any  but  the  best  known  of 
books,  the  chances  are  that  there  is  only  one  copy  in  the  place, —  that  in 
the  University  Library ;  and  unless  he  has  been  provident  enough  to  have 
that  book  "  reserved,"  some  undergraduate  promptly  takes  it  out,  and 
nobody  else  can  see  it  It  is  true  that  undergraduates  ought  to  buy  more 
books ;  but  frequently  there  is  not  a  copy  to  be  had  even  in  the  Boston 
bookstores.  It  would  certainly  be  a  great  relief  if  the  societies  could 
see  their  way  to  create,  each  for  itself,  a  modest  working  library  of  a 
few  hundred  books.  Meanwhile  something  may  be  done  by  strengthen- 
ing the  Departmental  Library  in  University  Hall.  This,  which  owes  its 
creation  to  the  generosity  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Class  of  1879, 
is  in  urgent  need  of  enlargement ;  and  the  professors  in  the  Department 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  grraduate  whose  eye  this  happens  to  catch. 
—  Finally,  it  may  be  advisable  to  mention  that,  as  the  result  of  careful 
deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Division  Committee,  a 
detailed  statement  of  requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Hiiloso- 
phy  in  Political  Science  was  drawn  up  last  spring,  and  will  now  be  found 
at  the  end  of  the  Division  pamphlet  This  Statement  is  noteworthy  in 
that  it  defines  for  the  first  time  the  '* general"  examination,  and  the 
examination  on  ^'  a  special  field ; "  and  also  for  the  stress  it  lays  upon 
'<  a  broad  basis  of  general  culture  "  as  the  foundation  of  specialist  work. 
*'  A  command  of  good  English,  spoken  and  written,  the  ability  to  make 
free  use  of  French  and  Grerman  books,  and  a  fair  acquuntance  with 
general  history  "  are  mentioned  as  *'  of  special  importance." 

W.  J.  Ashley. 
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PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  large  number  of  new  men  in  the  entering  class  has  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Medical  School  Faculty  to  take  steps  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  laboratory  facilities  of  the  Anatomical,  Histological,  and  Bacterio- 
logical departments.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  School  there 
has  not  been  room  enough  in  the  Histological  Laboratory  for  all  the  class 
to  be  accommodated  at  one  time.  Previously  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
haye  not  only  the  entering  class  present  at  the  histological  exercises,  but 
also  the  classes  from  the  Dental  and  Veterinary  Schools.  This  year  the 
class  had  to  be  divided  and  the  members  of  the  other  Schools  are  given 
separate  instruction  by  Drs.  Ames  and  De  Lue,  under  the  supervision 
of  Professor  Minot.  The  probable  solution  of  this  problem  will  be  that 
each  department  will  have  one  head  and  a  number  of  under  instructors. 
— -  Professor  Minot,  as  President  of  the  National  Society  of  Naturalists, 
made  an  address  before  that  society  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Baltimore, 
on  «  The  Work  of  the  Naturalist  in  the  World,"  wMch  will  be  published 
in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  He  has  also  ready  for  publication,  as 
the  result  of  a  long  series  of  investigations,  a  paper  entitled  "  New  Con- 
dnsions  in  Regard  to  the  Laws  of  Heredity."  This  will  be  published  in 
Grermany.  —  The  publication  of  statistics  of  obscure  anatomical  points 
from  the  material  of  the  Anatomical  Laboratory  has  been  very  large 
and  complete.  Indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  similar  large  number 
of  statistics  have  appeared  from  any  Ajnerican  dissecting-room.  —  To 
aid  in  the  teaching  facilities  of  the  department  a  series  of  large  anatom- 
ical pictures  has  been  prepared,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
Professor  of  Anatomy.  Tliese  will  be  used  to  illustrate  topographical 
anatomy,' fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  most  modem  ideas.  In 
addition  to  these  charts,  a  model  of  the  human  skeleton,  by  Mr.  James 
Emerton,  has  just  been  completed.  Every  bone  is  enlarged  six  times  its 
original  size,  and  yet,  being  of  papier  machS,  it  is  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  lecture-room  use.  The  accuracy  of  the  detail  of  the  work  has  been 
guaranteed  by  the  dose  personal  supervision  of  the  professor.  It  was 
found  at  the  end  of  the  last  year  that  there  would  be  need  of  a  new 
cold  room  for  the  use  of  the  Anatomical  Department  This  was  put  in 
during  the  past  summer  at  an  expense  of  over  three  thousand  dollars. 
The  most  modem  appliances  are  used.  The  process  consists  of  con- 
verting liquid  ammonia  into  gas,  and  then,  in  turn,  condensing  the  gas, 
with  the  aid  of  ranning  water.  The  pressures  carried  are  about  160 
pounds  on  the  compression  side,  and  18  to  20  pounds  on  the  expansion 
side.    The  machinery  for  the  conversion  of  the  ammonia  into  vapor 
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18  doabled  thronghout,  to  insure  constant  working.  The  temperature 
bside  of  the  box  is  kept  at  from  12^  to  25°  F.,  with  one  of  the  engines 
ronning  only  aboat  four  hoars  out  of  the  twenty-foor.  One  g^reat  ad- 
vantage of  this  system  is  that  the  air  is  maintained  perfectly  diy,  the 
moisture  being  precipitated  in  the  form  of  frost  upon  the  cold  expansion 
pipes.  There  is  a  good-sized  closet,  with  a  separate  door,  which  is  for 
the  use  of  the  Pathological  Department  The  whole  is  lighted  with  elec- 
tricity. ^  It  is  proposed  to  haye  lectures  upon  yeins  and  fasciae,  in  con- 
nection with  the  course  of  advanced  anatomy,  and  these  lectures  will  be 
an  entirely  new  feature.  —  Some  of  the  graduates  may  be  interested 
to  learn  of  the  methods  of  teaching  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
new  demonstrator  of  anatomy,  in  that  portion  of  the  Anatomical  Depart- 
ment which  comes  under  his  immediate  supervision.  The  fourteen  tables 
in  the  Anthropotomic  Laboratory  are  divided  among  the  four  assistants. 
Several  times  a  week  each  student  is  quizzed  by  the  assistants,  and 
marked  upon  the  general  knowledge  shown  of  the  part  he  is  dissecting. 
Once  a  week  the  demonstrator  looks  over  the  marks  of  the  men,  and 
then  devotes  most  of  his  time  to  the  men  whose  knowledge  is  thus 
shown  to  be  below  par.  At  the  end  of  the  course,  the  marks  a  man 
has  received,  together  with  the  opinion  formed  by  the  demonstrator, 
determines  whether  the  "part"  shall  be  credited  to  the  man  or  not. 
By  this  means  every  one's  work  is  supervised,  and  when  he  has  been 
credited  with  having  dissected  three  parts,  it  is  quite  sure  that  he  has 
done  his  work  intelligently.  Sometimes  a  man  is  obliged  to  dissect 
several  times  before  he  can  be  credited  the  necessary  number ;  and  one 
man  has  dissected  six  parts  and  been  as  yet  credited  with  none.  In 
addition  to  the  work  done  by  the  students  themselves  in  the  dissecting- 
room,  the  demonstrator  gives  each  day  a  brief,  informal  demonstration, 
going  over  the  work  that  the  men  may  expect  to  find  in  their  day's  dis- 
secting, and  explaining  the  difficult  points  likely  to  arise.  Great  econ- 
omy of  material  is  practiced,  and  any  odd  parts  are  given  to  graduates 
for  special  dissection.  Dr.  Dexter's  personal  work  is  in  Embryology, 
trying  to  explain  by  foetal  conditions  several  anatomical  facts. 

A.  K.  Stone,  '83. 

LAWRENCE   S0IENTE9I0  SCHOOL. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  students  attending  the  Scientific 
School  has  been  somewhat  lessened  this  year,  yet,  considering  the  unfor^ 
tunate  condition  of  business  in  this  country  and  the  prevailingly  slender 
means  of  the  families  from  which  the  students  come,  it  is  not  unsatis- 
factory ;  it  is  considerably  more  than  the  average  gain  of  the  Schools  of 
the  University.     The  attendance  on  the  four-year  course  in  architecture, 
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in  this  the  first  year  of  its  organization,  shows  that  the  establishment  of 
the  department  was  timely.  Twenty-five  students  registered  as  first-year 
stndents  ;  while  four  were  admitted  to  advanced  standing.  Owing  to  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  Garland,  the  department  has  been  well  provided  with 
the  means  of  illostrations,  by  casts,  drawings,  models,  and  a  collection  of 
books  for  the  immediate  ose  of  the  students.  Although  the  building 
which  is  used  by  the  department  is  not  ill-adapted  to  the  needs,  it  is  not 
large  enough  to  accommodate  any  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
students.  It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  add  a  wing  to  the  structure, 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  increase  of  next  year.  The  department  of 
engineering  has  gained  much  by  the  addition  of  the  laboratory  and  other 
accommodations  which  have  been  made  for  it  in  the  remodeled  old  gym- 
nasium :  which  has  proved  more  fit  for  its  new  use  than  could  have  been 
anticipated.  The  most  immediate  need  of  this  department  is  now  for 
a  laboratory  of  applied  geology^  which  shall  contain  the  apparatus  re- 
quired in  treating  so  much  of  metallurgy  and  ore  processes  as  is  demanded 
in  the  course  in  mining  engineering,  and  also  certain  appliances  which 
may  serve  for  research  work  in  theoretical  geology. 

The  natural  and  now  steady  growth  of  this  School  will  bring  from 
tuition-fees  the  money  which  is  necessary  for  the  increase  of  its  teaching 
force.  The  increase  in  buildings  and  apparatus  cannot  thus  be  provided 
for :  those  gains  must  come  from  gifts.  By  the  will  of  the  late  Mr. 
Arthur  Botch  the  School  is  to  receive  a  bequest  of  $25,000,  which  is  to 
be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  department  of  architecture.  This,  the  first 
large  gift  received  by  the  School  since  the  Barringer  bequest,  comes  from 
a  grandson  of  Abbot  Lawrence,  the  founder.  Much  of  the  new  life  of 
the  School  was  due  to  the  attention  which  Mr.  Botch  gave  to  its  interests 
during  his  long  service  as  a  member  of  its  visiting  committee. 

N.  S.  Shaler,  $  '62. 

THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 
Certain  noteworthy  additions  are  to  be  made  in  the  session  of  1895 
to  the  instruction  previously  given  in  the  Summer  School.  The  courses  in 
English  are  increased  in  number  from  three  to  five ;  those  in  Geology  from 
four  to  seven ;  those  in  Engineering  from  three  to  five.  Courses  in  new 
departments  are  to  be  given  as  follows  :  in  Common  Law ;  in  methods  of 
teaching  Geometry  and  Algebra ;  in  Freehand  Drawing,  and  in  Highway 
Engineering.  The  last-named  course  is  an  interesting  experiment,  look- 
ing towards  a  diffusion  of  knowledge  concerning  the  art  of  road-building. 
This  year,  more  clearly  than  before,  the  work  of  the  School  is  devised  for 
teachers.  Except  the  instruction  in  one  or  two  special  subjects,  such 
as  that  last  mentioned,  all  the  courses  are  intended  to  aid  teachers. 

N.  8.  Shaler,  s  '62. 
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THE  CORPORATION. 
DEATH  OF  JOHN  QUIKCY   ADAMS^  '6S. 

John  Qoincy  Adams,  '63,  died  of  apoplexy  at  his  home  at  Qoincy  on 
Augnst  13, 1894.  The  oldest  son  of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  '25,  and 
grandson  of  President  John  Qoincy  Adams,  1787,  he  was  bom  in  Quinqr, 
Sept  22, 1833,  studied  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  entered  Hanrard 
in  1849.  After  graduating  with  the  Class  of  1853  he  read  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  bat  he  early  preferred  the  life  of  a  gentleman 
farmer  to  that  of  a  practicing  lawyer.  He  entered  earnestly  into  the 
civic  affairs  of  Qoincy,  was  moderator  at  town-meetings,  road-master, 
trial  justice,  and  school  committeeman,  and  represented  the  town  in  iho 
Massachusetto  legislature  in  1865, 1867, 1870,  and  1873.  To  him  was 
largely  due  the  adoption  of  the  Quincy  School  System.  Before  the  Civil 
War  he  was  a  Free  Soiler  and  Republican,  and  during  the  contest  he 
vigorously  supported  President  Lincoln,  and  was  a  member  of  Grovemor 
Andrew's  staff ;  but  he  broke  away  from  the  Republican  party  on  account 
of  its  reconstruction  policy,  and  for  nearly  thirty  years  he  hdd  an  almost 
onique  position  among  the  radical  Democrats  of  Massachusetts.  In 
1867  and  1868  he  was  the  regular  Democratic  candidate  for  governor ; 
in  1872,  seceding  from  the  Greeley  wing  of  his  party,  he  was  nominated 
for  the  vice-presidency,  on  an  independent  ticket  headed  by  Charles 
O'Conor;  in  1879  he  again  seceded  from  the  Democratic  regulars, 
pledged  to  General  Butler,  and  led  a  forlorn  hope  of  so-called  '^  Fanueil 
Hall  Democrats."  In  1873  he  was  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor. 
In  1893  he  was  offered  a  position  in  President  Cleveland's  Cabinet, 
which  he  declined.  In  1887,  at  the  request  of  Grovemor  Ames,  he 
became  a  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Conmiissioner,  and  in  1891  Grovemor 
Russell  appointed  him  to  the  Rapid  Transit  Conmiission.  In  1877  he 
was  elected  to  the  Corporation,  and  served  Harvard  continuously  as  a 
Fellow  until  his  death.  He  was  President  of  the  Association  of  the 
Alumni.  Mr.  Adams  married  Miss  Fanny  C.  Crowninshield,  by  whom 
he  had  six  children :  George  Caspar  (H.  U.  1886),  Charles  Francis  (IL 
n.  1888),  Arthur,  and  a  daughter  survive. 

ELECTION  OF  SAMUEL  HOAS,  '67. 

On  December  13, 1894,  the  Board  of  Overseers  confirmed  the  election 
of  Samuel  Hoar,  '67,  to  be  a  Fellow,  in  place  of  the  late  J.  Q.  Adams. 
Mr.  Hoar  is  the  oldest  son  of  Judge  £.  R.  Hoar,  '36,  of  Concord.  He 
was  bom  in  1845,  and  after  graduating  in  the  Class  of  1867,  he  stud- 
ied law  with  the  Hon.  G.  F.  Hoar,  '46,  at  Worcester  and  Washington, 
D.  C.|  and  at  the  Harvard  Law  SchooL    While  in  Washington  he  was 
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pardon-derk  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  Attorney-General,  under 
presidents  Johnson  and  Grant  He  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  Bar  in 
1870,  and  has  ever  since  practiced  in  Boston^  For  two  years  he  served 
as  clerk  to  the  District  Attorney  for  the  Soffolk  District ;  he  has  also 
been  Selectman  and  Water  Commissioner  of  Concord.  Since  1887  he 
has  been  general  counsel  for  the  Boston  &  Albany  B.  R.  Co.  In  1887 
he  was  elected  Overseer,  and  was  redected  in  1893. 

BdUoT. 

DEATH  OF  DR.  FREEMAN  SNOW,  '73. 

Freeman  Snow  was  bom  at  EUicottville,  in  western  New  York,  in 
1841.  His  early  years  were  spent  on  his  father's  farm  at  that  place. 
The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  found  him  a  young  man  of  twenty,  deeply 
interested  in  the  great  question  of  the  time.  He  was  among  the  first  to 
respond  to  the  President's  call  for  volunteers.  In  May,  1861,  he  joined 
the  37th  N.  Y.,  with  the  rank  of  corporal.  His  first  service  was  in  gar- 
rison at  Washington ;  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  his  regiment  was 
sent  to  the  front  under  McClellan.  In  the  forward  movement  of  1862, 
and  in  the  disastrous  Seven  Days  which  ended  that  movement,  he  bore 
an  active  part  In  one  of  the  final  struggles  near  Malvern  Hill  he  was 
severely  wounded.  His  right  arm  was  shattered,  close  to  the  shoulderi 
by  a  bullet.  His  retreating  comrades  were  forced  to  leave  him  where 
he  fell.  After  Ipng  three  days  on  the  field,  he  was  carried  by  the  Con^ 
federates  to  Richmond,  and  lodged  in  libby  Prison.  His  sufferings  at 
this  time  must  have  been  extreme ;  he  could  hardly  be  brought  to  spei^L 
of  them.  Only  twice  in  my  long  acquaintance  with  him  did  I  hear  him 
mention  that  passage  in  his  life.  Broken  and  prostrated  by  his  wound, 
he  was  cooped  up  in  a  crowded  prison,  with  neither  nurse  nor  surgical  atten- 
tion, with  a  little  musty  com  and  bad  water  for  diet,  —  all  this  in  the 
broiling  heat  of  a  Southern  July.  When  at  last  he  was  handed  over  to 
the  Union  authorities,  in  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  he  had  reached  a  con- 
dition in  which  the  surgeons  pronounced  recovery  to  be  hopeless.  But 
his  vigorous  constitution,  aided  by  a  sister's  nursing,  brought  him  through. 
To  the  end  of  his  life,  however,  he  had  painful  daily  reminders  of  his  ser- 
vice in  the  army.  He  was  never  thoroughly  well  again.  His  wound 
took  nearly  twenty  years  to  heaL 

When  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  resume  the  ordinary  business  of  life, 
he  began  preparations  for  college.  He  entered  Phillips  Academy  at  An- 
dover,  and  in  1869  entered  Harvard  College.  Both  at  school  and  in 
college  he  had  to  rely  mainly  on  his  own  earnings  for  support.  During 
the  last  two  years  of  his  college  course  he  acted  as  manager  of  the 
Thayer  Club,  — the  Dining  Association  of  those  days.  In  spite  of  his 
.     VOL.  m. — NO.  11.  26 
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outside  duties,  he  contrived  to  maintain  a  high  rank  in  his  studies.  His 
classmates  regarded  him  as  a  man  of  great  capacity  and  excellent  judg- 
ment, one  who  always  got  the  true  bearings  of  things. 

After  receiving  the  A.  B.  degree  in  1873,  he  taught  history  and  interna^ 
tional  law  in  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  In  1875  he  was  appointed 
as  teacher  of  history  in  the  Boston  Latin  School,  but  resigned  the  position 
at  the  end  of  the  year  in  order  to  resume  his  studies  at  Harvard.  In 
1877  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  For  the  following  three  years  he 
held  a  traveling  feUowship,  and  studied  in  Grermany  and  France.  On 
his  return,  in  1880,  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  forensics,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  till  1884.  In  1881  he  was  unexpectedly  caUed  on  to  act  as 
instructor  in  American  history,  an  arrangement  which  continued  till  1883. 
While  engaged  in  this  service  he  prepared  and  published  a  '^  Guide  to 
the  Study  of  American  History.^'  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  pre« 
paring  a  revised  edition  of  this  work,  in  answer  to  numerous  calls  for  it 
from  teachers  of  history. 

In  1886,  on  the  retirement  of  Professor  Torrey,  he  was  appointed  in- 
structor in  international  law.  Now  at  last  he  found  himself  in  a  position 
for  which  long  study  and  natural  aptitude  thoroughly  fitted  him.  He 
had  given  much  of  his  time,  ever  since  graduation,  to  the  study  of  inter- 
national relations  and  usages,  past  and  present.  He  therefore  entered  on 
his  new  duties  with  enthusiasm.  His  teaching  even  resulted  in  greatly 
extending  the  interest  in  these  studies.  Year  by  year  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  the  ablest  students  sought  Dr.  Snow's  instruction.  In  order  to 
meet  their  demand  for  enlarged  opportunities,  two  new  courses  were  estab- 
lished :  one  in  the  history  of  international  law  and  the  other  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  diplomacy.  At  the  dose  of  his  service  he  had  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  body  of  young  men  at  work  under  his  direction. 

Mr.  Snow  was  a  man  of  solid  rather  than  showy  qualities.  He  was  so 
modest  and  unassuming,  so  little  inclined  to  put  forward  his  own  views  or 
attainments,  that  casual  acquaintances  were  almost  sure  to  underrate  him. 
Those  who  got  near  enough  to  know  his  real  quality  will  always  remem- 
ber him  as  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  remarkably  wide  scholarship. 
But  the  quality  that,  more  than  all  others,  shone  through  all  his  thoughts 
and  actions,  was  a  certain  quiet  glow  of  sweetness  and  nobility  of  tem- 
per. He  was  instinctively  unselfish.  For  any  worthy  cause  for  any 
friend  or  neighbor,  he  could  do  an  act  of  real  heroism,  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
commonplace  thing. 

Under  his  quiet  exterior  he  had  an  unlimited  fund  of  courage  and  de- 
votion. Nothing  could  tarn  him  from  a  plan  that  he  thought  to  be  good. 
An  example  of  this  feature  of  his  character  is  seen  in  his  study  of  the 
common  law.     He  felt  that  his  lack  of  legal  training  placed  him  at  a  dia- 
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advantage  in  dealing  with  some  phases  of  international  law.  This  defi- 
ciency he  resolved  to  remedy.  In  1888,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  he 
entered  the  Law  School.  Though  doing  all  the  time  full  work  as  an 
instractor  in  the  College,  and  though  often  suffering  from  ill  health,  he 
carried  his  law  course  through  to  the  end,  —  receiving  the  LL.  B.  in 
1891. 

In  1893  he  published  his  volume  of  <'  Cases  and  Opinions  on  Interna- 
tional Law.''  Of  this  book  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  work  of  the 
kind  can  be  compared  with  it.  With  characteristic  modesty,  the  editor 
keeps  his  own  share  in  the  work  as  much  as  possible  in  the  background. 
He  announces  the  book  as  a  mere  compilation ;  but  anybody  who  reads 
it  with  care,  quickly  discovers  that  it  is  much  more  than  this.  The 
selections  are  excellent,  and  they  are  most  skilfully  grouped;  bat  the 
notes  and  comments  of  the  editor  are  at  least  as  valuable  as  the  material 
which  they  accompany.  The  whole  work  will  lighten  very  materially  the 
labors  of  students  and  teachers  of  international  law.  Its  usefulness  has 
been  promptly  and  generally  recognized. 

In  1893-94  he  brought  out  a  collection  of  Treaties  and  Conventions 
bearing  on  American  history.  This  was  designed  primarily  for  the  use 
of  his  own  class  in  diplomatic  history.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had 
just  completed  a  course  of  lectures  on  international  law  before  the  Naval 
War  College  at  Newport,  R.  L  The  object  of  the  course  was  to  make 
clear  those  rules  of  international  law  which  are  important  for  naval  o£Br 
cers,  —  especially  when  serving  in  foreign  waters.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment expects  to  publish  a  manual  based  on  Dr.  Snow's  manuscript. 

This  brief  outline  is  enough  to  show  that  Dr.  Snow  lived  a  busy  and 
useful  life.  To  those  who  knew  him  well,  his  example  of  patient  devo- 
tion, of  true-heartedness,  and  of  unassuming  wisdom,  will  remain  a  pre- 
eious  memory. 

S.  M.  Macvcmey '  73. 

THE  QUINQUENNIAL  CATALOGUE. 

The  Quinquennial  Catalogue  for  1895  is  now  in  preparation  and  will 
be  issued,  as  usual,  in  June.  I  wish  to  ask  all  who  have  found  errors  or 
omissions  in  the  edition  of  1890  to  send  a  list  of  them  to  me  at  once. 
Any  misspelling  of  name,  or  any  change  of  name,  which  it  is  desired  to 
have  recorded,  should  be  made  known  now,  as  the  *'  Index  of  Graduates  " 
is  already  in  press. 

I  would  also  urge  all  graduates  to  examine  their  records  in  the  last 
edition  and  send  me  information  of  any  changes  that  should  be  made. 
Under  the  votes  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  the  following  facts 
are  to  be  entered  in  the  Quinquennial :  — 
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1.  Degrees  conferred  by  other  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools; 
honorary  degrees,  when  a  degree  of  the  same  grade  is  generally  granted  in 
regular  course,  being  distinguished  from  those  obtained  by  examination. 

2.  Professorial  appointments  in  other  uniTcrsities,  colleges,  and  professional 
schools,  provided  that  the  course  of  study  in  such  institutions  be  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  average  attainments  of  a  Harvard  undergraduate  or  profes- 
sional student  at  the  end  of  his  second  year. 

3.  Professorial  appointments  under  the  United  States  government,  or  other 
national  governments. 

4.  The  position  of  headmaster  or  principal  in  leading  secondary  schools,  both 
public  and  endowed,  and  the  position  of  master  in  the  same  having  charge  of 
special  departments  of  study.    (Private  schools  are  not  to  be  included.) 

5.  The  position  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Education,  or  whatever 
officer  corresponds  thereto,  and  that  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  cities  of 
not  less  than  50,000  inhabitants. 

6.  Membership  in  all  foreign  national  societies  in  good  standing,  provided 
such  membership  is  regarded  by  those  societies  as  an  honorable  distinction. 

7.  Membership  in  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  ;  American  Philosophical  Society ;  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society. 

8.  Membership  other  than  resident  in  American  societies  of  the  same  grade 
as  the  foreign  societies  recognized ;  the  grade  of  such  societies  to  be  deter- 
mined, as  cases  arise,  by  a  standing  conmiittee  of  the  University  CounciL 

9.  Offices  under  the  United  States  government:  President ;  Vice-President ; 
President  of  the  Senate  (when  not  the  Vice-President) ;  Member  of  the 
Cabinet;  Senator;  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  Foreign 
Minister ;  Justice  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  Judge  and 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Claims  ;  Judge  of  a  Circuit  or  District  Court ; 
Major-General  and  higher  ranks  (not  by  brevet)  ;  Rear  Admiral  and  higher 
ranks. 

10.  Offices  under  the  State  governments  :  Grovemor  ;  Lieutenant-Governor ; 
Justice  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

11.  Offices  of  similar  grade,  and  honorary^appointments,  under  foreign  gov- 
ernments. 

It  has  happened  in  other  years  that  important  information  has  been 
delayed  until  late  in  the  spring,  and  when  received  conld  not  be  used, 
because  the  pages  affected  had  been  cast.  Such  accidents  can  best  be 
avoided  by  sending  information  at  once.  Deaths  of  graduates  occarring 
abroad,  or  in  distant  parts  of  our  own  country,  are  not  seldom  unknown 
to  me  for  a  long  time,  and  this  is  especially  likely  to  happen  in  the  case 
of  graduates  of  the  professional  schools,  where  class  organization  is 
looseri  or  does  not  exist    Please  send  notice  of  deaths  directly  to  me. 

Wm.   H.   TiLLINGHAflT, 

Editor  of  the  (^oinqaennial  Catalogae, 
Harvard  College  Library, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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THE  OTMNASTOM  TO  BE  ENLARGED. 
Mr.  Augustas  Hemenway,  75,  has  offered  to  build  an  addition  to  the 
Gymnasium,  which  he  gave  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the  Corporation  have 
accepted  his  offer.  The  phm  is  to  extend  the  present  east  side  of  the 
Gymnasium  towards  the  Scientific  School  building  46  feet,  the  addition 
to  be  of  the  same  height  as  the  adjoining  part  of  the  old  building,  and 
to  contain  ample  accommodations  for  shower  baths  and  2,354  lockers. 
There  will  be  four  tiers  of  lockers,  with  a  space  of  a  little  over  seven  feet 
between  them.  As  in  the  Soldier's  Field  athletic,  building,  they  will  be 
in  alcoves,  each  containing  32  lockers.  Between  adjoining  alcoves  an 
open  space  of  a  few  inches  running  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
building  will  contain  steam  pipes  for  drying.  The  building  will  be  heated 
by  steam,  and  ventilated  by  valves  running  continuously  under  the  eaves. 
All  of  the  28  shower  baths  will  be  on  the  first  tier,  on  a  level  with  the 
present  basement,  and  separated  from  the  locker-galleries  by  glass  par- 
titions. This  space  will  be  at  the  bottom  of  a  sort  of  well  lighted  by 
sky-lights  in  the  roof.  Around  this  well,  on  a  level  with  the  second  and 
third  tiers,  will  run  drying  galleries,  connecting  with  the  lockers  by  fly- 
doors.  There  will  be  stairs  at  all  four  comers  of  the  locker-galleries, 
connecting  the  tiers.  The  fourth  tier  will  be  connected  with  the  Direc- 
tor's office  on  one  side  and  the  Trophy  Room  on  the  other.  Both  of 
these  rooms  will  be  extended  eastward  to  almost  twice  their  present  size. 
The  long  rowing  room  in  the  second  story  of  the  present  building  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  alterations.  This  room,  as  well  as  the  locker- 
galleries,  will  be  lighted  by  windows  opening  on  an  area  which  runs  round 
the  shower  bath  room  and  the  drying  gaUeries.  To  meet  all  additional 
requirements  for  heat  and  hot  water,  the  boiler  room  will  be  enlarged 
and  a  new  boiler  put  in.  There  will  also  be  a  hot  water  tank,  with  a 
capacity  of  1,000  gallons.  The  water-closets  will  remain  as  they  are  now. 
On  the  south  side,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  a  second  dormer  window 
will  be  put  in.  The  two  gables  on  the  east  will  be  brought  straight  out 
to  the  eastern  wall  of  the  addition,  and  between  them,  above  the  fourth 
tier,  will  be  two  dormer  windows.  The  number  of  new  lockers  in  the 
addition  is  so  large  that  none  of  those  now  in  the  basement  will  be 
required  when  the  alterations  are  finished.  The  lockers  upstairs  will  be 
allowed  to  remain  for  a  time,  but  eventually  these  too  will  probably 
be  removed.  The  space  thus  gained  will  make  it  possible  to  increase 
greatly  the  equipments  of  the  Gymnasium.  Mr.  Hemenway  wishes 
the  alterations  completed  before  the  opening  of  the  next  college  year. 
Messrs.  Peabody  &  Steams  are  the  architects  in  charge  of  the  work. 
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ATHLETICS. 


Gradaates  and  nndergntdiuites  were 
alike  foxprised  early  in  Jannaiy  to 
learn  that  three  members  of  the  first 
squad  of  candidates  for  the  Uniyersitj 
Crew  had  been  remoTed,  and  that  the 
resignation  of  the  captain  had  been  re- 
quired. The  cause  of  this  seemingly 
sndden  action  was  that  the  men  in 
question  had  broken  training;  obvi- 
ously no  other  course  was  open  to  the 
Athletic  Committee  and  coach  if  they 
expected  to  maintain  discipline.  That 
so  many  prominent  candidates  for  any 
Harvard  team  should  be  guilty  of  such 
a  breach  indicates  a  lack  of  loyalty 
which  may  explain  Ekrvard's  inf erioiv 
ity  on  field  and  river  for  several  years 
past^J^ef. 

At  this  writing,  Feb.  1,  it  is  too 
early  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
rowing.  Mr.  Watson  has  pursued  a 
somewhat  different  scheme  of  train- 
ing, not  keeping  the  candidates  rowing 
at  the  weights  every  day,  but  having 
them  vary  the  machine -work  with 
games  of  hockey  on  the  ice,  or  other 
out-door  exercise.  J.  R.  BuUard,  who 
has  succeeded,  at  least  temporarily, 
Fennessy  as  captain,  already  com- 
mands the  confidence  of  his  men. 

The  following  gives  a  summary  of 
the  work  of  the  first  squad  for  each 
day  in  the  week,  when  the  weather 
does  not  favor  going  outside :  Mon- 
day and  Wednesday,  600  strokes  on 
machines  at  one  stretch  ;  in  the  Gym- 
nasium, chest  weights  100  times,  50 
squats,  touching  floor  50  times  with 
fingers,  lying  on  floor  feet  and  legs 
20  times   over  head;  Tuesday  and 


Thursday,  400  strokes  on  the  rowing 
machines,  the  work  in  the  Gymnasium 
to  finish  with  a  four  mile  run  at  a  dog- 
trot; Friday — Monday's  programme 
is  slightly  altered  by  the  strokes  on  the 
machines  running  up  to  1,000 ;  Satur- 
day, the  crews  are  taken  out  for  a 
brbk  walk  of  four  miles,  returning  on 
the  run. 

On  Jan.  31  the  'Varsity  squad  was 
reduced  to  16  men,  from  whom  the 
crew  is  likely  to  be  chosen.  They 
rowed  then  as  follows :  First  Eight — 
Shepard«  "OO,  stroke,  Stevenson,  '97, 7, 
Perkins,  '96,  6,  R.  L.  Manning,  '95,  6, 
BuUard  (capt.),  '96,  4,  Fennessy,  '96, 
3,  Hollister,  '97,  2,  £.  Ckrk,  '96,  bow. 
Second  Eight  ^W.  L.  Webb,  2  L., 
stroke,  Lewis,  '96,  Rice,  '96,  L.  T.  Dar 
men,  1  Gr.,  Stevens,  '97,  G.  H.  Wat- 
son, '97,  F.  B.  Fox,  '96,  and  Forbes, 
'96. 

Besides  Mr.  Watson,  Legate,  '77, 
Hammond,  '83,  Watriss,  '92,  and  other 
graduates  have  coached  these  squads, 
or  the  candidates  for  the  Class  crews. 
An  unusual  amount  of  interest  has 
been  taken  by  the  students  in  row- 
ing  matters  since  the  football  season 
dosed. 

There  is  still  little  news  in  regard  to 
the  work  of  the  candidates  for  the  nine. 
In  numbers  Captain  Whittemore  has 
plenty  of  material  for  most  positions  ; 
but  whether  there  is  exceptional  quality 
in  the  candidates  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  battery  candidates  began  their 
instruction  under  Mr.  Eeefe,  in  the 
cage  of  the  Carey  building,  early  in 
January.    Among  the  candidates  were 
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six  Freshmen,  the  fitting^school  nines 
famishing  many  good  men.  Paine, 
Ames,  and  A.  Highlands,  pitchers, 
and  O^Mallej,  and  Soannell,  catchers, 
will  try  for  the  team.  A  new  man 
will  haye  to  be  foond  for 'first  base. 
Snbstitnte  R.  E.  Paine  of  last  year's 
team  is  a  promising  candidate  for 
Corbett's  place  in  right  field.  Dickin- 
son, Cook,  and  Wiggin,  all  in  College, 
are  ineligible  according  to  the  author- 
itative interpretation  of  the  four-year 
rule.  For  the  position  of  third  base, 
the  candidates  are  short-stop  Wins- 
low,  J.  R.  MoVey,  *98,  a  prominent 
player  on  the  Boston  Latin  School 
team  last  year,  and  Hoyt,  '98,  of  the 
Roxbury  Latin  School  nine. 

JFootialL 
The  Yale  Game. 

The  season  ended  disastrously.  At 
Hampden  Park,  Spring^eld,  on  Nov. 
24,  Yale  beat  Harvard  12  to  4 ;  and 
at  Philadelphia,  on  Nov.  29,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  beat  by  18 
points  to  4. 

The  game  with  Yale  was  particu- 
larly brutal,  both  sides  being  guilty 
of  roughness  after  Captain  Hinkey,  of 
the  Yale  team,  dropped  with  his  Imees 
on  Wrightington,  breaking  his  collar- 
bone, when  the  latter  was  already 
down.  C.  Brewer,  Wrightington,  and 
Hallowell,  on  the  Harvard  side,  and 
Murphy,  Jerrems,  and  Butterworth, 
on  the  Yale,  had  to  be  carried  from 
the  field.  The  scores  were  all  made 
in  the  first  half.  Just  at  the  end  of 
the  game,  when  Harvard  kicked  a 
goal,  the  referee  called  time  and  dis- 
allowed the  goal.  Not  in  many  years 
has  so  much  fault  been  found  with  the 
officials.  —  Ed. 

The  teams  were  as  follows :  — 
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RABTABD.  TAIA. 

C»bot,Le Le..  {  F;A.  Hinkey.  Capk. 

S.  W.  Wheelar, }  ^  *• 1. 1.,  B««fd 

MMkie.Lg. 1.  g.,McCrea 

F.  O.  ffiiaw,  0. o.,  BtOIman 

J.  E.N.  81iaw,r.g. r.  ^Hickok 

^•*«".'*- '•*-.{ciSS3'ck 

A.  H.  Brewer,  r.  e r.  e.,  L.  Hinkej 

Wrenn^q.  b q.  b.,  Adee 

»^°^}^'-»>- Lb.  b., Thome 

GonteriMii,)  M  Armrtroog 

^''^iwWld.f.b. '-^^Mfg"^™^ 

Referee,  David  Boviard,  Princeton ; 
umpire,  Alexander  Moffatt,  Prince- 
ton ;  linesman,  6.  D.  Pratt,  Amherst. 
Score,  Yale,  12  ;  Harvard,  4.  Attend- 
ance, the  23,843  seats  were  all  filled, 
and  several  thousand  spectators  stood. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  Game. 

The  Pennsylvania  team  had  little 
trouble  in  defeating  the  Harvard  team, 
crippled  by  the  game  at  Spring^eld 
five  days  before.  Several  Harvard 
men  were  injured,  but  there  was  no 
suspicion  of  deliberate  roughness.  The 
teams  follow :  — 


C^r**^^}^* Le..Gelbert 

toXMl*. l.t.,Wagenhi«t 

M«ckie,l.g. 1.  g.,  Woodruff 

li^^h '••^ 

J.  N.  Shaw.  r.  g. r.  g.,  Wharton 

Waters,  r.  i r.  t. ,  Minda 

A.  H.  Brewer,  r.  e. r.  e.,  Rosenmrten 

Wrann,  q.  b. q.  b.,  WUliama 

Whittemore,  L  h.  b L  h.  b.,  Knlpe,  Capt. 

DaS^"'}'^^ r.h.b..0.good 

g;j;2^}f.b. Lb.,  Brooke 

Referee,  L.  Bliss,  Yale  ;  umpire,  P. 
J.  Dashill,  Lehigh  ;  linesmen.  Dr.  W. 
A.  Brooks,  '86,  Harvard,  Dr.  C.  H. 
Schoff,  U.  of  Penn.  Score,  U.  of 
Penn.,  18  ;  Harvard,  4.  Attendance, 
about  23,000. 

In  the  Freshman  Game  played  on 
Soldier's  Field,  Cambridge,  Deo.  1, 
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Hanrard  scored  12  and  Yale  6.  Oat 
of  11  games  plajed  daring  the  aatamn, 
Harvard,  'Sd,  won  9,  lost  one  (to 
Crroton^  14  to  17)  and  tied  one. 

Lower  Massachasets  Hall  was  fall 
of  ooUege  men  on  Monday  evening, 
Jan.  7,  eager  to  hear  what  the  gradu- 
ates who  had  been  prominent  in  Mott 
Haven  victories  had  to  say  to  andeiv 
graduates  about  winning  for  Harvard. 
N.  W.  Bingham,  '95,  captain  of  the 
Mott  Haven  team,  presided,  and  Mr. 
J.  6.  Lathrop  addressed  the  meeting, 
urging  men  to  come  out  to  do  what 
they  oould  to  put  Harvard  to  the  front 
in  track  athletics.  Among  the  gradu- 
ates who  were  present,  and  most  of 
whom  spoke,  were  G.  B.  Morison,  '83, 
William  Hooper,  '80,  W.  H.  Goodwin, 
'84,  W.  H.  Soren,  '83,  T.  J.  Coolidge, 
Jr.,  '84,  George  Mandell,  '89,  C.  P. 
Kip,  ['83],  D.  B.  Chamberlain,  '86» 
and  H.  W.  Wheelwright,  '94. 

The  289  men  who  joined  the  squads 
under  Mr.  Lathrop  were  fully  up  to 
the  former  standard,  if  not  a  little  su- 
perior. The  athletic  standard  seems 
to  be  improving  all  around,  the  new 
men  coming  in  two  years  in  advance 
of  what  Freshmen  used  to  be.  This  is 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  additional  inter- 
est and  rivalry  in  athletics  in  the  fit- 
ting schools.  At  the  end  of  the  season 
the  Class  Crew  men  wiU  drop  in  and 
swell  the  squad. 

Last  year  all  the  athletes  that  might 
have  been  developed  to  win  points 
were  not  out,  and  no  satisfactory  way 
has  yet  been  devised  for  compelling 
men  to  come  out  to  try  for  the  team. 
In  the  fourteen  events  in  the  contest 
there  is  sure  to  be  something  to  ap- 


peal to  any  one  who  cares  at  all  for 
athletics.  Harvard  was  weakest  last 
year,  where  usually  strongest,  in  the 
hammer  and  shot.  There  is  practi- 
cally no  limit  to  the  number  of  men 
who  may  go  into  athletics,  and  the 
revived  interest  augurs  well  for  Har- 
vard's prospects  this  year. 

Of  the  15  Harvard  men  who  took 
part  in  the  indoor  meeting  of  the 
Worcester  A.  C,  Jan.  26,  at  Worces- 
ter, A.  M.  Eaton,  '97  (handicap  7  ft.), 
won  first  place  in  the  40-yd.  daah,  C. 
S.  Fuller,  '96  (9  ft),  was  second.  F. 
H.  Bigelow,  '98,  an  important  addition 
to  the  Mott  Haven  squad,  started  at 
the  scratch.  W.  E.  Putnam,  Jr.,  "96 
(handicap  3  in.),  vron  the  high  jump» 
5  f 1 10^  in.  W.  W.  Hoyt  broke  the 
Harvard  record  in  the  pole  vault,  win- 
ning with  the  bar  at  10  ft  7^  in. 

The  annual  shoot  was  held  at  Hart- 
ford, Nov.  23d.  The  weather  was  dis- 
agreeable, the  background  bad,  and 
the  Harvard  team  was  not  so  good  as 
in  former  years,  though  the  men  had 
been  practicing  regularly  for  three 
weeks.  Harvard's  team  was  composed 
of  C.  B.  Pike,  2  L.,  R.  D.  Sterling, 
'96,  S.  A.  Lawton,  '95,  P.  Dove,  '98, 
and  J.  Sargent,  Jr.,  '95,  capt,  E.  F. 
W.  Bartol,  ^97,  substitute.  Nothing 
had  been  heard  from  the  Princeton 
men  until  they  appeared  at  Hartford* 
The  shoot  did  not  count  for  the  Shoot- 
ing and  Fishing  LitercoUegiate  Shoot- 
ing Cup,  the  spring  matches  alone 
counting  for  that  Li  total  score  Yale 
led  with  101,  Harvard  92,  Princeton 
87.  The  bad  score  is  explained  in 
part  by  poor  birds  and  poor  back- 
ground. 

James  B,  No^f  [W]. 
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OFFICERS  OF  COLLEGE  ORGANIZATIONS. 


BANJO  CLUB. 

Pres.,  J.  L.  Bremer,  '96 ;  sec.  and 
treas.,  M.  £.  Stone,  '97  ;  leader,  J.  M. 
Little,  '97. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 

Pres.,  P.  P.  Sharpies,  '95 ;  Tioe- 
pres.,  C.  P.  M.  Romford,  '97 ;  see. 
and  treas.,  HaTen  Emerson,  '96  ;  exec, 
com.,  F.  H.  Cummings,  '95,  F.  A.  Bor^ 
lingame,  '97. 

CANADIAN  CLUB. 

Pres.,  R.  MacDougall,  3  Gr. ;  Tice- 
pres.,  G.  W.MoKeen,  3  M. ;  treas.,  B. 
W.  S.  Thomson,  3  L. ;  sec.,  G.  W. 
Cox,  2  Gr. 

DKUTSCHER  VEREIN. 

Pres.,  Fritz  yon  Briesen,  '95  ;  vice- 
pres.,  E.  G.  Knohlauch,  '96  ;  sec,  H. 
Scharz,  '97  ;  treas.,  Arnold  Scott,  '97; 
chorister,  C.  L.  Safford,  1  Gr. ;  exec, 
com.,  L.  J.  Roess,  '95,  L.  A.  E.  Aiders, 
IGr. 

FOLK-LORE  CLUB. 

Pres.,  H.  A.  Skidder,  Sp. ;  Tioe- 
pres.,  E.  A.  Enadson,  1  L. ;  sec.  and 
treas.,  Francis  B.  White,  1  Gr. 

FRESHMAN  BANJO  CLUB. 

Pres.,  S.  S.  Hinds  ;  sec.  and  treas., 
K.  Perkins  ;  leader,  R.  B.  Flershem. 

FRESHMAN  GLEE  CLUB. 

Pres.,  G.  H.  Scull ;  vice-pres.,  B.  H. 
Hayes ;  sec.  E.  Wadsworth  ;  treas., 
R.  H.  Carleton ;  leader,  W.  W.  Hoyt 


leader,  F.  B.  Whittemore,  '96 ;  libra- 
rian, N.  C.  Metcalf,  '96. 

MAINE  CLUB. 

Pres.,  E.  G.  Merrill,  '95  ;  yioe-pres., 
G.  G.  Mnrohie,  '95  ;  sec.  and  treas., 
A.  8.  Hyde,  '96. 

MANDOUN  CLUB. 

Pres.,  H.  R.  Storrs,  '96 ;  sec.  and 
treas.,  W.  McKittrick,  '96 ;  leader, 
R.  G.  Morse,  '96. 

FEDAOOOICAL  CLUB. 

Pres.,  A.  O.  Norton,  Sp.  S. ;  Tioe- 
pres.,  W.  H.  Smith ;  sec.  and  treas., 
G.  I.  Clapp,  '95. 

FEN  AND  BRUSH  CLUB. 

Pres.,  J.  A.  Gade,  '96 ;  see.,  Lorn* 
bard  Williams,  '97. 

PERIPATETIC  CLUB. 

Pres.,  D.  Hunt,  '97  ;  vice-pres.,  A. 
R.  Wendell,  '96  ;  sec,  W.  R.  Mans- 
field, '97 ;  treas.,  E.  G.  Ellis,  2  L. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION. 

Pres.,  Pierre  la  Rose,  '95;  vioe- 
pres.,  C.  M.  Flandrau,  '95  ;  sec.  and 
treas.,  L.  W.  Mott,  '96. 

REPUBLICAN  CLUB. 

Pres.,  J.  M.  Perkins,  3  L. ;  sec.,  G. 
E.  Bryan,  '96 ;  treas.,  R.  C.  Davis, 
'97 ;  exec,  com.,  John  Quinn,  H.  G. 
Quinby,  S.  E.  Johnson,  J.  G.  Kauf- 
man, C.  Dickinson,  A.  R.  Sheriff,  F. 
P.  Bonney,  S.  P.  West. 


OLEE  CLUB.  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  LEAGUE. 

Pres.,  H.  W.  Howe, '97  ;  vice-pres.,  Pres.,  W.  M.  Trotter,  '95;  vioe- 

R.  C.  Thomas,  '96 ;  sec.,  H.  C.  Taylor,  pres.,  B.  C.  Anten,  '97 ;  sec.  and  treas., 

'97;   treas.,   J.  A.    Carpenter,  '97;  J.  H.  Lewis, '95. 
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HARVARD  UNION. 

Fref.,  R.  C.  Rbgwilt,  '95 ;  vice- 
piM.,  H.  A.  Ball,  'OS ;   sec,  C.  £. 


Bfyan,  »96 ;  treas.,  C.  DiokinBon,  '96; 
exec  oom.y  H.  A.  Ball,  A.  G.  Tnin, 
'96,  and  J.  P.  Gatelj,  Sp.  G. 


THE  GRADUATES. 


HARYABD  GLUBS. 

CHICAOO. 

The  annual  business  meeting  was 
lield  at  the  UniTersity  Glub  on  Deo.  1, 
1894.  About  sixty  men  were  present 
The  following  officers  were  elected : 
B.  T.  Linooln,  '64,  pres. ;  W.  W.  Gase, 
79,  G.  I.  Sturgis,  ['82],  G.  E.  Foss, 
'85,  vice-presidents ;  W.  G.  Boyden, 
*9^  sec  and  treas.  ;  Lockwood  Ho- 
nor^ '88,  chorister ;  J.  L.  Silsbee,  '69, 
W.  F.  Pillsbary,  Jr.,  '89,  Kinney  Smith, 
'94,  exec.  com.  Hie  Glub  voted  to 
appropriate  6300  to  support  the  post- 
graduate scholarship  at  Gambridge 
for  the  academic  year  1895-96,  upon 
the  same  terms  as  that  of  the  current 
year.  The  annual  dinner  will  be  on 
Feb.  21. 

Wm,  C.  Boyden^  '86,  Sec. 

CINCINNATI. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Glub  held  on 
Not.  3,  last,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  Pres., 
Julius  Dexter,  '60;  vice-presidents, 
W.  Worthington,  '67,  and  G.  S.  Sykes, 
*77;  sec,  Gharles  B.  Wilby,  '70; 
treas.,  S.  L.  Swarts,  '88;  executive 
committee,  G.  J.  Livingood,  '88,  Harry 
M.Levy, '84,N.Longworth, '91.  The 
Executive  Gommittee  was  authorized 
to  take  necessary  steps  to  provide  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  Glee  Glub 
upon  the  occasion  of  its  concert  to  be 
given  in  Gincinnati  on  Dec.  24.  —  The 
Glub  met  again  informally  in  the  rooms 


of  the  Literary  Glub  on  Nor.  80. 
After  dinner  had  been  served,  the 
Hon.  Fayette  Smith,  '44,  addressed  the 
Glub,  according  to  the  announcement, 
on  <<Gollege  Life  Fifty  Years  Ago." 
The  address  was  replete  with  most  in- 
teresting details  of  college  life  in  the 
early  forties  and  was  much  enjoyed  by 
the  members  of  the  Glub  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  hear  it  Mr.  Julius 
Dexter,  '60,  President  of  the  Glub, 
presided  at  the  meeting.  Hie  Glub 
held  the  next  of  its  bi-monthly  meet- 
ings in  January. 

C.  B.  WUhy,  70,  Sec. 

MARYLAND. 

The  Glub  held  a  business  meeting 
on  Dec.  1  and  elected  the  following 
officers :  Pres.,  Leigh  Bonsai,  '84 ;  1st 
vice-pres.,  E.  L.  Rogers,  '89;  2d 
vice-pres.,  W.  K  Moseley,  m  '74; 
treas.,  W.  H.  Brune,  '78;  sec,  H. 
Ivah  Tbomsen,  '81;  directors,  G.  G. 
Bombaugh,  '60,  F.  W.  Story,  '73> 
Morris  Whitridge,  '89.  ~  The  Glub 
entertained  the  Glee,  Banjo,  and  Man- 
dolin Glnbs  after  their  concert  on 
Dec  22. 

H.  L  Thomsm,  '81,  Sec 

MILWAX7KEK. 

The  Glub  held  its  annual  meeting  on 
Dec.  29, 1894,  at  Hotel  Pfister.  The 
followiug  officers  were  elected  for 
1895  :  Pres.,  G.  S.  Lester,  ['69]  ;  vice- 
president,  G.  R.  Falk,  '93 ;  sec.  and 
treas.,  Arthur  N.  McGeoch,  '91 ;  ex- 
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ecutive  eommittee,  the  officers  of  the 
Club,  and  Walter  Gary,  W,  and  F.  B. 
Eeene,  '80. 

Hie  following  resolotions,  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Keene,  were  nnanimonsly 
adopted :  "  Resolml,  That,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  this  Club,  the  right  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  Board  of  Oyerseers 
should  be  extended  and  placed  opon  a 
university  basis.  Resolved^  for  the 
reason  aboye  stated,  that  this  Club  is 
heartily  in  favor  of  conferring  the  suf- 
frage on  Doctors  of  Philosophy  and  of 
Science,  and  on  holders  of  any  other 
degree  of  Harvard  University,  whether 
in  a  Professional  School  or  not,  which 
is  given  on  examination,  and  requires 
the  equivalent  of  three  years'  study  in 
course.  Resolved,  that  this  vote  be 
entered  in  the  minutes  of  the  Club, 
and  that  the  President  and  Secretary 
be  authorized  to  communicate  its  con- 
tents to  the  Board  of  Overseers,  or  to 
make  any  other  use  of  it  which  in  their 
judgment  may  further  the  end  pro- 
posed." The  Club  also  decided  to  en- 
tertain the  Harvard  Musical  Clubs 
after  their  concert  on  Dec  31,  1894. 
After  the  business  meeting,  the  an- 
nual dinner  was  held.  We  were  for- 
tunate in  having  several  visitors  from 
other  cities  present  with  us.  They 
were  Mr.  Farwell,'93,  of  St.  Paul,  and 
Messrs.  Fairbanks,  '90,  Gade,  '93, 
Pike,  '93,  Short,  '93,  Thompson,  '93, 
and  Walker, '90,  of  Chicago.  We  had 
a  most  enjoyable  time  ;  the  old  songs 
were  sung,  and  several  speeches  made. 
Our  president,  Mr.  Lester,  spoke  of 
what  the  members  of  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Milwaukee  ought  to  do  to  fur- 
ther the  interest  of  our  Alma  Mater, 
and  Mr.  Fairbanks  responded  for  Chi- 
cago. —  Our  membership  now  numbers 
fifty-one,  but  we  are  in  hopes  of  in- 
creasing that  number  by  the  younger 
fellows  who  are  preparing  to  enter 


within  the  next  year  or  two.  Milwau- 
kee is  decidedly  a  <<  Harvard  town," 
and  if  the  Harvard  Club  does  the  work 
for  which  it  was  organized,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  remain  so. 
Arthur  N.  McGeoch,  '91,  Sec. 

MINNESOTA. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  Oct. 
19, 1894,  at  the  Minnesota  Club  in  St. 
PauL  After  the  transaction  of  routine 
business,  the  president.  Dr.  James  K. 
Hosmer,  '55,  spoke  of  Dr.  Holmes  and 
his  writings,  and  some  of  the  older 
graduates  related  personal  recollec- 
tions of  him.  The  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year  are  :  Pres.,  J.  E.  Hosmer, 
'65;  vice-pres.,  E.  S.  Waters,  '69; 
sec.  and  treas.,  H.  B.  Wenzell,  '76. 
Henry  B.  WenzeO,  '75,  Sec 

NEW  BEDFORD. 

After  four  years'  interval,  sixty-five 
members  of  the  Club  and  their  guests 
attended  the  second  dinner  at  the  Par- 
ker House,  New  Bedford,  on  Jan.  9. 
The  Hon.  C.  W.  Clifford,  '65,  the 
president  of  the  Club,  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  table ;  near  him  were  Lieut. 
Gov.  Roger  Wolcott,  '70,  Prof.  J.  B. 
Ames,  '68,  representing  the  Univer- 
sity, the  Hon.  W.  W.  Crapo,  L.  S., 
'64,  H.  M.  Knowlton,  L.  S.,  '69,  the 
Rev.  £.  S.  Rousmaniere,  '83.  In  the 
course  of  his  address  Mr.  Clifford 
gave  the  following  reminiscence :  ''  I 
cannot  allude  as  I  have  done  to  the 
memorial  celebration  in  1865  without 
recalling  to  your  minds  that  wonderful 
scene,  which  we  who  were  there  had 
the  privilege  of  witnessing,  and  which 
records  the  highest  reward,  it  seems 
to  me,  which  valor  can  secure. 

"  During  the  exercises  in  the  great 
tent,  at  which  James  Russell  Lowell 
read  his  Commemoration  Ode,  among 
the  speakers  called  upon  was  General 
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l/TiUiain  F.  Btrtlett  of  the  Class  of 
'62.  He  WIS,  perhaps,  of  all  her  gal- 
lant sonSy  Harvard's  pet  and  idoL 
When  he  was  called  upon  to  speak^ 
his  classmates  raised  him  upon  the 
table  in  order  that  he  might  command 
the  Tast  assemblage,  and  he  was  re- 
ceived not  only  with  cheers  and  loud 
acclaim,  but  with  the  Harvard  rah, 
rah,  rah,  repeated  and  repeated,  until 
it  seemed  as  if  the  whirlwind  of  ap- 
plause would  never  cease.  During  all 
this  time  he  stood  there,  one  of  the 
finest  figures  I  have  ever  seen,  out- 
lined against  the  white  background  of 
the  tent,  with  flushed  face  and  eager 
eye,  and  when  at  last  the  cheering 
ceased,  we  waited  for  him  to  speak, 
but  no  sound  came  from  his  lips.  See- 
ing that  his  emotions  were  too  great 
to  allow  him  to  speak,  the  vast  con- 
oourse  again  took  up  the  cheer,  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  collect 
himself.  Twice  or  thrice  this  was  re- 
peated, until  at  last  it  was  evident  that 
the  man  felt  so  much  that  he  could 
not  speak.  Realizing  the  situation. 
Col.  Henry  Lee,  the  chief  marshal, 
rose  from  in  front  of  the  president's 
table  away  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
tent,  and  raising  his  hand,  in  darion- 
like  tones  which  rang  through  the  vast 
assemblage,  he  cried  'Sit  down,  sit 
down.  General  Bartlett,  your  bravery 
is  exceeded  only  by  your  modesty,' 
and  then  again  the  wild  torrent  of 
applause  and  cheers  resounded,  and 
the  best  speech  of  the  day  had  been 
made." 

Among  the  speakers  beside  the  gen- 
tlemen named,  were  G.  F.  Tucker, 
representing  Brown  University,  and 
T.  M.  Stetson,  '49.  A  quartet  from 
the  Glee  Club  assisted  in  the  singing. 
Hie  officers  of  the  Club  are :  Pres. 
C.  W.  Clifford,  '65 ;  vice-pres.,  E.  S. 
Rousmaniere,   '83;   sec.   and  treas., 


J.  T.  Bullard,  '84 ;  exec,  com.,  Mor- 
gan Rotch,  '71,  Walter  Clifford,  Tl, 
J.  P.  Denison,  '90,  Oliver  F^resoott, 
Jr., '89. 

NORTHWEST. 

The  Club  has  not  held  its  postponed 
dinner  as  yet  There  is  a  local  Har- 
vard Club  at  Seattle,  which  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  There  are  few 
new  Harvard  men  here  now.  Robert 
McCook,  '85,  has  a  ranch  at  Yakima, 
and  gets  over  to  Puget  Sound  occasian- 
ally.  £.  S.  £mery,  '87,  has  a  ranch 
at  Rosalia,  Eastern  Washington.  One 
new  man,  G.  A.  Browne,  "98,  is  in 
ooUege  from  Tacoma  this  year,  with 
prospects  of  others  later. 

Walter  Oake$,  '87,  Sec 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN. 

Our  annual  meeting  and  banquet  is 
shortly  expected.  Harvard  in  com- 
mon with  other  colleges  turned  out  in 
force  at  the  recent  Princeton  Glee 
Clab  Concert,  and  did  her  part  in 
making  a  fine  display  of  college 
colors.  The  concert  was  most  enjoy- 
able. Denver  is  reported  to  have  a 
greater  proportion  of  college  gradu- 
ates than  any  city  of  the  country,  and 
one  could  easily  believe  it  upon  this 
occasion. 

J.  N.  HaU,  m  '82,  Sec 

BAN  FRANCI8CO. 

Our  regular  meeting  and  dinner, 
were  held  on  Jan.  17,  at  the  Maison 
Riche.  There  was  a  good  attendance 
of  the  prominent  members  of  the 
Club,  which  is  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, and  celebrated,  in  1894,  the 
twenty-first  anniversary  of  its  found- 
ing. There  were  elected  to  member- 
ship in  the  Club :  £.  C.  Morey,  '91, 
and  £.  T.  Houghton,  '94.  After  an 
interesting  business  meeting,  oovering 
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some  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  Club,  Frank  J. 
Symmes  made  a  very  feeling  and  ap- 
propriate allosion  to  the  recent  death 
of  John  T.  Ward,  '64,  of  whose  worth 
as  a  man  and  a  friend  he  was  abun- 
dantly able  to  speak.  £.  6.  Stetson, 
'63»  followed  with  reminiscences  of 
Mr.  Ward,  and  the  Chairman  appoint- 
ed F.  J.  Symmes,  £.  G.  Stetson,  and 
Prof.  Isaac  Flagg,  '66,  as  a  committee 
to  prepare  a  suitable  memorial  of  the 
departed  member. 

Hie  Committee  on  Nomination  of 
Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  sub- 
mitted its  report,  and  a  formal  ballot 
resulted  in  the  election  of  the  regular 
ticket,  as  follows  :  Fres.,  G.  B.  Merrill, 
'59  ;  yice-presidents,  Frank  Michael, 
'87,  and  Vanderlynn  Stow,  '80  ;  sec, 
F.  H.  Wheelan,  '80 ;  treas.,  J.  S.  Sev- 
erance. 

Fairfax  H.  Wheelan,  '80,  Sec. 

WABHIKGTON,  J>.  C. 

A  meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  on 
Jan.  22,  with  Judge  Edward  Lander, 
'35,  in  the  chair.  A  committee  to 
nominate  officers  for  next  year  was 
appointed,  viz. :  Prof.  F.  W.  Clarke, 
Prof.  F.  H.  Bigelow,  and  J.  W.  Hol- 
combe.  A  committee  was  also  ap- 
pointed to  arrange  for  the  next  an- 
nual banquet,  to  be  held  Feb.  6,  viz. : 
Dr.  F.  T.  Howe,  H.  W.  Wiley,  R.  R. 
Perry,  Jr.,  Home  Totten,  and  Marshall 
Cushing.  It  was  also  voted  to  print, 
in  a  preliminary  form  for  correction, 
the  list  of  members  and  distribute  it 
to  the  membership.  Special  activity 
is  to  be  exercised  by  the  members  to 
insure  a  much  larger  attendance  and 
more  interesting  occasion  at  the  com- 
ing banquet. 

Bernard  R.  Green,  Sec 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE  HABVABD  TEACHEBfl'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  Harvard  Teachers'  Association 
has  had  a  substantial  growth  during 
the  past  year.  There  are  now  more 
than  two  hundred  names  on  the  list  of 
members. 

The  next  annual  meeting  will  occur 
on  March  9.  Hie  meeting  will  be 
devoted  to  a  symposium  on  **  Educa- 
tional Valoes."  Of  all  the  questions 
underlying  the  making  of  programmes 
or  courses  of  study,  the  question  of 
the  educational  vidues,  absolute  and 
relative,  of  the  different  subjects  of 
instruction,  is  the  most  important 
An  interesting  and  profitable  meeting 
is  anticipated.  The  programme  is  as 
follows : 

1.  Introduction  :  A  Contribution  to 
the  General  Theory  of  Educational 
Values,  Paul  H.  Hanus. 

2.  The  Educational  Values  of  His- 
tory, Miss  Anna  Boynton  Thompson, 
Thayer  Academy,  So.  Braintree. 

3.  The  Educational  Values  of  the 
Classics,  Prof.  Wm.  W.  Goodwin. 

4.  The  Educational  Values  of  the 
Modem  Languages,  Prof.  Hugo  K. 
Schilling. 

5.  The  Educational  Values  of  Eng- 
lish, Geo.  H.  Browne,  Browne  &  Nich- 
ols School,  Cambridge. 

6.  The  Educational  Values  of  Sci- 
ence, Prof.  John  F.  WoodhuU,  Teach- 
ers' College,  New  York. 

7.  The  Educational  Values  of  Math- 
ematics, the  Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Mass.  State  Board  of 
Education. 

These  papers  are  to  be  limited  to 
twenty  minutes  each.  The  after-din- 
ner topic  will  be  The  Edacational 
Values  of  Art,  and  will  be  discussed 
by  Prof.  C.  E.  Norton,  and  by  Edwin 
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D.  Mead,  editor  of  the  New  England 
Magazine, 

A  Summer  School  Section  of  the 
Association  was  organized  htst  Au- 
gust during  the  session  of  the  Sum- 
mer School.  The  students  desired 
some  permanent  organization  which 
might  serve  to  perpetuate  the  rela- 
tions established  while  here.  As  thej 
were  nearly  all  teachers,  it  was  natu- 
ral that  tiie  proposed  organization 
should  take  the  form  of  a  Summer 
School  Section  of  the  Harrard  Teach- 
ers' Association.  A  committee  was 
accordingly  appointed  to  arrange  for 
a  meeting  of  all  the  Summer  School 
students.  Hus  committee  was  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  all  the 
oonrses  given  in  the  Summer  School, 
and  within  a  few  days  had  arranged 
a  meeting  of  the  proposed  section  of 
the  Harvard  Teachers'  Association  for 
the  evening  of  Aug.  2.  The  topic 
discussed  was  Secondary  Education  in 
Belation  to  College  Admission  Re- 
quirements. The  meeting  was  largely 
attended  by  Summer  School  students, 
and  by  many  of  the  University  teach- 
ers. At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cilors of  the  Association  the  Summer 
School  Section  was  formally  recog- 
nized as  a  permanent  department  of 
the  Association.  This  action  of  the 
Councilors  insures  the  annual  reor- 
ganization of  the  Section,  and  the 
consequent  addition  annually  of  a  de- 
sirable number  of  persons  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Association  daring  the 
session  of  the  Sunmier  School.  —  Sev- 
eral leaflets  dealing  with  important  cur- 
rent educational  interests  have  recently 
been  published.  The  usefulness  of 
these  leaflets  can  be  greatly  increased 
if  members  of  the  Association  will 
cooperate  with  the  officers  in  making 
them  what  they  are  intended  to  be  — 
a  means  of  disseminating  interesting 


and  important  educational  information 
among  the  members.  —  Members  of 
the  Association  everywhere  will  do  each 
other  a  real  service  if  they  will  com- 
municate to  the  Secretary  any  account 
of  educational  experiments  now  going 
on  in  their  respective  localities.  There 
never  was  a  time  of  such  widespread 
study  and  thoughtful'  experimenting 
in  education  as  now.  Every  member 
of  the  Association  is  interested  in 
every  such  movement.  May  we  not 
hope  that  members  will  heed  this  ap- 
peal for  codperation,  and  that  it  will 
meet  with  a  more  general  response 
than  hitherto?  Communications  for 
leaflets  and  applications  for  member- 
ship may  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  5  Walker  St.,  Cambridge.  The 
entrance  fee  is  one  dollar,  and  the  an- 
nual fee  is  fifty  cents.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  occurs  in 
the  first  week  of  March  in  each  year. 
Paul  H.  HanuSy  See. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  CLASSES. 

SUHMABT. 

During  the  past  quarter  the  follow- 
ing appointments  have  been  made  by 
P^resident  Cleveland :  Wm.  E.  Rus- 
sell, '77,  Indian  Commissioner ;  E.  H. 
Strobel,  '77,  Minister  to  Chile,  trans- 
ferred from  Ecuador ;  H.  W.  Swift, 
'71,  U.  S.  Marshal  for  Massachusetts ; 
Dr.  Milo  A.  Jewett,  m  '81,  to  accom- 
pany the  International  Commission  to 
investigate  Turkish  outrages  in  Ar- 
menia.—E.  S.  Mansfield,  '68,  has 
been  appointed  consul  for  Belgium  at 
Boston. 

George  F.  Hoar,  '46,  has  been  re- 
elected U.  S.  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  Wm.  E.  Chandler,  I  '54,  U. 
S.  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. — 
At  the  request  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, John  W.  Foster,  L.  S.,  '55,  has 
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gone  to  China  to  negotiate  a  peaoe 
with  Japan.  — ^Vespasian  Warner,  I  '68, 
was  elected  in  November  as  a  Repub- 
lican to  represent  the  13th  Illinois  dis- 
trict in  the  next  Congress.  —  W.  A. 
Bancroft,  '78,  is  again  Mayor  of  Cam- 
bridge.—  D.  L.  Withington,  '74,  was 
elected  to  the  California  State  Senate 
in  November.  —  Samuel  Fessenden, 
I  '70,  is  Speaker  of  the  Connecticut 
House  of  Representatives. 

Samuel  Hoar,  '67,  has  been  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Harvard  Corpora- 
tion, to  succeed  the  late  J.  Q.  Adams, 
'63. 

Harvard  men  have  recently  b^n 
elected,  or  reelected,  to  the  presidency 
of  the  following  organizations :  John 
Fiske,  '63,  Lnmigration  Restriction 
League,  Boston  ;  Senator  G.  F.  Hoar, 
'46,  American  Historical  Association  ; 
Carl  Schurz,  h  '76,  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  League ;  Alexander 
Agassiz,  '55,  American  Academy,  to 
succeed  the  late  Prof.  J.  P.  Cooke, 
'48 ;  Dr.  C.  S.  Minot,;?  '78,  National 
Society  of  Naturalists ;  Bishop  Wm. 
Lawrence,  '71,  National  Divorce  Re- 
form League ;  Dr.  H.  P.  Walcott,  '58, 
Mass.  Association  of  the  Boards  of 
Health ;  G.  S.  Morison,  '63,  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers;  C.  £. 
Stratton,  '66,  Toung  Men's  Demo- 
cratic Club  of  Massachusetts ;  F.  H. 
Appleton,  '69,  Young  Men's  Repub- 
lican Club  of  Massachusetts ;  D.  C. 
Gilman,  h  '76,  American  Oriental  So- 
ciety ;  Prof.  J.  H.  Wright,  American 
Philological  Association ;  Prof.  A*  M. 
miiott,  '68,  Modem  Language  As- 
sociation of  America;  Prof.  J.  H. 
Thayer,  '50,  Society  of  Biblical  Lit- 
erature and  Exegesis;  Prof.  E.  S. 
Sheldon,  '72,  American  Dialect  So- 
ciety ;  Dr.  Thomas  Dwight,  '66,  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Anatomists ;  Prof. 
M.  S.  SnoWy  '65^  Missoori  Historical 


Society.  —  Herbert  Putnam,  '83^  li- 
brarian Boston  Public  Library. 

The  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  '28, 
Dr.  George  E.  Ellis,  '33»  and  Judge 
E.  R.  Hoar,  '35,  are  among  the  distin- 
guished alumni  who  have  died.  By 
the  death  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Bemis,  '30,  hit 
Class  became  extinct 

1820. 
On  Jan.  12  a  reception  was  held  at 
the  First  Unitarian  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  in  honor  of  the  70th  annivex^ 
sary  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Fumess,  who 
was  present  in  excellent  health. 

1828. 

By  the  death  of  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp the  Class  has  but  four  aurvivon. 

1829. 
Rev.  Samusl  Mat,  Sec. 


A  national  celebration  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  author  of 
<<  America,"  who  is  reported  to  be 
in  reduced  circumstances,  has  been 
planned ;  but  as  yet  nothing  definite 
has  been  announced. 

1830. 

On  Jan.  6  Dr.  Jonathan  Wheeler 
Bemis  died  of  pneumonia  at  his  home  in 
Cambridge  ;  he  was  for  the  last  three 
years  the  sole  survivor  of  the  Class  of 
1830.  He  was  bom  in  Watertown, 
near  the  present  ^tna  Mills,  Sept  17, 
1810,  being  the  oldest  of  the  four  chil- 
dren of  Seth  and  Sarah  Bemis.  His 
early  life  differed  littie  from  that  of 
boys  of  his  age.  He  studied  under 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Ripley,  1804,  then  of 
Waltham,  who  was  noted  for  prepar- 
ing young  men  for  college,  and  entered 
Harvard  in  1826.  After  graduation 
he  was  preceptor  of  the  academy  at 
Billerioa  for  one  year,  and  then  en- 
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tered  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and 
graduated  in  1834,  hut  continoed  his 
studies  a  year  longer  under  Dr.  Amos 
Twitchell,  of  Keene,  N.  H.  He  finally 
established  himself  at  Sandwich,  where 
he  soon  made  friends  and  built  up  a 
good  practice  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  before  long  on  account  of  his 
health.  Groing  to  Charlestown,  he  was 
later  appointed  physician  at  the  State 
Prison,  where  he  remained  about  ten 
years.  He  was  very  successful  in 
dealing  with  the  prisoners,  who  con- 
tinually tried  to  get  the  better  ac- 
commodations of  the  prison  hospital, 
through  pretended  illness,  and  thus 
avoid  the  regular  discipline.  In  May, 
1853,  when  returning  from  a  medical 
oonvention  at  New  York,  Dr.  Bemis 
was  badly  injured  in  the  accident  at 
Norwalk,  where  almost  the  whole 
train  ran  off  the  rails  into  an  open 
draw,  killing  and  drowning  45  per- 
sons and  injuring  30  more.  After  an 
illness  caused  by  his  injuries  and  ex- 
posure, he  traveled  abroad  through 
France  and  Italy,  returning  to  Charles- 
town  after  six  months  to  resume  the 
general  practice  of  medicine.  He  was 
married,  in  November,  1859,  to  Lucy 
Coolidge  Wyeth,  of  Cambridge,  and 
they  had  four  children,  three  of  whom 
are  living.  Dr.  Bemis  retired  from 
active  practice  in  1871,  and  moved  to 
Cambridge,  but  continued  for  several 
years  to  see  a  few  old  patients.  Since 
then  he  has  lived  very  quietly  owing 
to  a  slight  trouble  with  his  hearing, 
and  of  late  years  an  increasing  loss  of 
sight.  Though  never  robust,  he  had 
always  been  active,  and  his  general 
health  had  been  very  good  perhaps  in 
consequence,  and  his  memory  was  re- 
markably clear  till  within  a  few  hours 
of  his  death.  He  was  buried  in  the 
family  lot  at  Mt.  Auburn. — J.  w.  B. 
By  the  death  of  Dr.  Bemis,  the  Class 


of  1830  became  extinct.  It  had  at 
graduation  48  members.  Of  these 
Charles  Sumner  was  the  most  distin- 
guished ;  £.  R.  Potter,  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Bhode  Island,  was 
a  member  of  Congress,  as  were  J.  B. 
Kerr  and  S.  T.  Worcester ;  John  O. 
Sargent  was  the  first  Overseer  trom 
New  York,  and  Charlemagne  Tower 
the  first  Overseer  from  Philadelphia. 
Only  one  member,  Barzillai  Frost,  in- 
structor in  history  for  a  single  year, 
served  the  College  as  a  teacher. — £d. 

1831. 

On  Nov.  25  was  unveiled,  at  50  Es- 
sex St.,  Boston,  a  tablet  marking  the 
site  of  the  house  in  which  Wendell 
Phillips  lived  for  forty  years.  The 
inscription  is  as  follows :  — 

"Here  Wendell  PhilUps  resided 
during  40  years,  devoted  by  him  to 
efforts  to  secure  the  abolition  of  Afri- 
can slavery  in  this  country. 

"The  charms  of  home,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  wealth  and  learning,  even  the 
kindly  recognition  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, were  by  him  accounted  as  naught 
compared  with  duty. 

"  He  lived  to  see  justice  triumphant, 
freedom  universal,  and  to  receive  the 
tardy  praises  of  his  former  opponents. 
The  blessings  of  the  poor,  the  friend- 
less, and  the  oppressed  enriched  him. 

**  In  Boston  he  was  bom  29  Novem- 
ber, 1811,  and  died  2  February,  1884. 

<<  This  tablet  was  erected  in  1894,  by 
order  of  the  city  council  of  Boston.'' 

1833. 

Dr.  George  Edward  Ellis  died  sud- 
denly of  apoplexy  at  his  home,  110 
Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  Dec.  20, 
1894.  He  was  bom  in  Boston,  Aug. 
8, 1814,  the  fourth  of  the  seven  chil- 
dren of  David  and  Sarah  (Bogers) 
Ellis,  who  lived  on  Summer  St.    He 
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attended  the  Boston  Latin  School,  the 
Round  Hill  School,  Northampton,  and 
the  private  school  of  Wm.  Wells  at 
Cambridge,  whence  he  entered  Har- 
yard.  Aftergradnating  with  the  Class 
of  1833,  he  studied  at  the  Divinitj 
School,  taking  his  degree  there  in  1836, 
and  having  for  classmates  Theodore 
Parker  and  John  S.  Dwight.  From 
June,  1838,  to  April,  1839,  Mr.  Ellis 
spent  in  Europe.  On  his  return  he 
supplied  the  pulpits  of  Dr.  Ephraim 
Peabody,  t  W,  and  Dr.  W.  E.  Chan- 
ning,  1798,  finally  accepting  the  pasto- 
rate of  the  Harvard  Church  in  Charles- 
town,  which  he  held  from  1840  to 
June,  1869.  In  1857,  Harvard  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  S.  T.  D., 
and,  in  1883,  that  of  LL.  D.,  a  dual 
honor  rarely  paralleled.  From  1850 
to  1854  he  was  an  Overseer,  being 
secretary  of  the  Board  in  1853 ;  and 
from  1857  to  1863  he  filled  the  chair 
of  Systematic  Theology  at  the  Divin- 
ity School.  He  was  an  early  and  ear- 
nest advocate  of  making  that  school 
non-sectarian,  as  a  strong  article  by 
him  in  the  Graduates*  Magazine  for 
December,  1893,  bore  witness.  He 
was  for  sixty  years  an  active  writer, 
contributing  many  articles  on  polemi- 
cal, theological,  and  historical  subjects, 
besides  several  volumes  of  larger  work. 
Among  his  more  notable  productions 
are  lives  of  <<John  Mason"  (1844), 
"Anne  Hutchinson  "  (1845),  and  «  WU- 
liam  Penn"  (1847),  in  Sparks's 
**  American  Biography  ; "  *<  Half  Cen- 
tury of  the  Unitarian  Controversy" 
(1851)  ;  "Memoir  of  Dr.  Luther  V. 
BeU"  (1863)  ;  <*The  Aims  and  Pur- 
poses of  the  Founders  of  Massachu- 
setts and  their  Treatment  of  Litruders 
and  Dissentients  ;"  <<Life  of  Benja- 
min Thompson,  Count  Rumford,"  in 
connection  with  an  edition  of  Rum- 
ford's  complete  Works,  issued  by  the 
yOL.IIL  — MO.  11.  26 


American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences (1871)  ;  "  History  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital"  (1872); 
"History  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill"  (1875)  ;  an  "Address  on  the 
Centennial  of  the  Evacuation  by  the 
British  Army,  with  an  Account  of  the 
Siege  of  Boston"  (1876);  "Memoir 
of  Charles  W.  Upham  "  (1877)  ;  "  Me- 
moir  of  Jacob  Bigelow  "  (1880)  ; "  Me- 
moir of  Nathaniel  Thayer"  (1885)  ; 
and  numerous  sermons  and  addresses. 
He  also  printed  privately  memoirs  of 
Charles  Wentworth  Upham  and  Ed- 
ward Wigglesworth  (1877).  He  wrote 
three  historical  chapters  for  the  "  Me- 
morial History  of  Boston  "  (1880-81)  ; 
"  The  Red  Man  and  the  White  Man 
in  North  America"  (1882)  ;  "An  Ad- 
dress on  the  Eighty-second  Anniver- 
sary of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  "  (1886) ;  "  The  Religious  Ele- 
ment in  New  England,"  and  other 
chapters  in  the  "  Narrative  and  Criti- 
cal History  of  America"  (1886),  and 
several  articles  for  the  ninth  edition 
of  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica." 
At  one  time  he  was  sole  editor  of  the 
Christian  Register,  and  subsequently  of 
the  Christian  Examiner.  Early  elected 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  he  was  its  vice-presi- 
dent, and  in  1885,  on  the  resignation 
of  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop,  he  be- 
came its  president,  holding  the  office 
till  his  death.  Ho  was  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Academy,  and  a  member  of 
many  other  societies.  Dr.  Ellis  was 
distinguished  as  a  forcible  and  thought- 
ful lecturer ;  among  the  courses  de- 
livered by  him,  that  on  Lndians,  given 
at  the  Lowell  Institute,  is  well  remem- 
bered. He  was  twice  married,  his  first 
wife  being  Elizabeth  Bruce  Eager, 
daughter  of  William  Eager,  of  Boston  ; 
and  his  second  wife,  Lucretia  Groddard 
Gould,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Apthorp 
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Gooldy  14.  Dr.  Ellis  was  buried  in 
Mt.  Auburn  cemetery,  after  services 
in  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  Boston. 
His  will,  after  giving  930,000  to  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  and 
$10,000  to  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  bequeaths  the  remainder  of 
hu  property  to  the  P^resident  and  Fel- 
lows of  Harvard  University,  to  con- 
stitute a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Har- 
vard £llis  fund,  in  memory  of  his  son, 
John  Harvard  Ellis,  '62,  who  died  in 
1870.  The  fund  is  to  be  used  at  dis- 
cretion, except  that  none  is  to  go  to 
the  Divinity  School  or  the  theological 
department  of  the  University.  —  By 
Dr.  Ellis's  death  the  Class  of  1833  is 
reduced  to  six  survivors.  1833  gave 
four  distinguished  professors,  besides 
him,  to  the  College,  viz.  :  Francis 
Bowen,  Joseph  Levering,  H.  W.  Tor- 
rey,  and  JefiPries  Wyman.  He  was 
the  last  survivor  of  his  Class,  1836,  at 
the  Divinity  SchooL 

1834. 
Thomas  Cushing,  Sec. 

170  Newbnry  St.,  Boston. 
An  admirable  portrait  In  oil  of  the 
late  Henry  Gassett,  '34,  was  recently 
finished  by  Mr.  Camig  Eksergian,  as 
a  gift  from  Mr.  Gassett's  nephews, 
the  sons  of  Edward  Gassett,  '43,  to 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  to 
be  placed  in  the  house  of  the  society. 
Mr.  Gassett  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  association  in  1837,  and  was  its 
treasurer  for  several  years,  rendering 
it  most  faithful  and  efficient  service. 
By  his  will  he  bequeathed  to  it  81,000, 
the  income  of  which  is  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  books  for  its  library. 

1835. 
Chas.  H.  Parker,  Sec. 

47  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 

Judge   Ebenezer   Bockwood  Hoar 


died  at  Concord,  on  Jan.  31,  in  his 
80th  year.  The  Graduates*  Maga- 
zine expects  to  publish  a  biographical 
sketch  in  a  later  issue. 

1842. 
Dr.  a.  D.  Blancharb^  Sec. 

91  HIUBideATe.,lIe]«M«. 
The  Secretary  reports  the  death  of 
Dr.  Greorge  James  Townsend,  who 
graduated  from  the  Medical  School  in 
1846.  He  began  to  practice  his  pro- 
fession at  South  Natick  in  1849,  and 
remained  there  till  the  time  of  his 
death,  taking  a  leading  part  in  public 
affairs.  He  was  a  councilor  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  — 
After  a  long  illness,  the  Rev.  John 
Farwell  Moors  died  at  Greenfield  on 
Jan.  27.  He  was  bom  in  Groton,  Dec. 
10, 1819.  He  was  a  farmer's  son,  and 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  seminary.  He  entered  Harvard 
and  graduated  with  the  Class  of  1842. 
He  graduated  from  the  Divinity  School 
in  1845  ;  was  ordained  and  made  pas- 
tor of  the  Unitarian  Church,  Deerfield, 
Jan.  28, 1846,  and  dismissed  in  Apnl, 
1860 ;  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Society  of  Greenfield,  April  22, 
1860.  Here  his  principal  life  work 
was  done.  He  remained  pastor  until 
1885,  and  came  to  be  the  most  widely 
known  clergyman  of  liberal  faith  in 
the  Connecticut  valley  and  Western 
Massachusetts.  Oct.  20, 1862,  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  of  the  52d  Mass. 
Vols.,  and  served  with  it  under  Gen- 
eral Banks  in  Louisiana  and  in  the 
Red  River  campaign,  being  mustered 
out  Aug.  14,  1863.  After  retiring 
from  the  pastorate  of  the  Greenfield 
Unitarian  Church,  he  engaged  in  ac- 
tive missionary  work  in  New  England* 
About  two  years  ago  he  withdrew 
from  active  work,  but  as  long  as  his 
strength  lasted  he  responded  to  the 
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calls  of  the  commimity.  He  was  made 
a  doctor  of  divinity  by  Hanrard  in 
1884  For  years  he  devoted  himself 
to  educational  work  in  Deerfleld  and 
Greenfield.  In  1893  ho  compiled  a 
History  of  the  62d  Regiment,  and  this 
was  practically  hb  last  work. 

1843. 
Hon.  W.  a.  Richardson,  iSec. 

Oonrt  of  Olainu,  WMbiogton,  D.  0. 
Jodge  John  Lowell  is  again  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Cobnial  Society  of 
Mass. — The  Hon.  £ben  Francis  Stone 
died  suddenly  at  Newboryport  on  Jan. 
22.  He  was  bom  there  Aug.  3, 1822, 
fitted  at  the  North  Andover  Academy, 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1843,  and 
from  the  Law  School  in  1846.  He 
early  attained  distinction  at  the  Essex 
County  Bar,  and  abo  early  entered 
politics  as  an  Abolitionist.  In  1851  he 
served  on  the  first  City  Council  of  New- 
bnryport,  being  president  of  the  Com- 
mon Council,  and  mayor  in  1867.  He 
was  elected  seven  times  to  the  Mass. 
legislature,  —  three  times  to  the  Senate 
and  four  times  to  the  House,  —  and 
three  times,  in  1880,  1882,  1884,  to 
the  national  House  of  Representatives. 
During  the  war,  he  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier ;  recruited  a  company,  of 
which  he  was  chosen  captain ;  was 
elected  colonel  of  the  48th  Mass.  Vol- 
unteers on  Dec.  6, 1862,  and  was  mus- 
tered  out  Sept.  3, 1863.  At  one  time 
he  was  commander  of  the  Newbury- 
port  Veteran  Artillery  Company.  He 
was  several  times  chainnan  of  the 
State  Republican  Conmiittee,  and 
twice  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention.  Iti  his  native 
city  he  filled  many  ofiBces  of  trust  and 
honor.  He  left  three  daughters. — 
One  of  the  public  schools  in  Boston 
has  been  named  for  the  late  C.  C. 
Perkins. 


1845. 
C.  W.  FoLSOH,  Sec. 

16  Berkeley  Bt,  Oambridge. 
Harrison  Ritchie  died  in  Paris  Nov. 
24.  He  was  bom  in  Boston  Feb.  23^ 
1825.  After  leaving  college  he  stud- 
ied law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Suf- 
folk County  Bar.  During  the  war  he 
was  on  Grov.  Andrew's  staff,  and  in 
this  capacity  went  to  London  to  pur- 
chase equipments  for  the  Massachu- 
setts troops.  When  the  war  ended  he 
went  to  France  and  had  lived  in  Pans 
ever  since.  Though  not  actively  en- 
gaged in  business,  he  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery into  the  silk  culture  of  France. 
He  leaves  a  widow  and  daughter. 

1846. 
C.  E.  Guild,  Sec. 

27Kab7  8t.,Bortoii. 
The  Hon.  G.  F.  Hoar  was  unani- 
mously rejected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate 
by  the  Republican  majority  of  the 
Mass.  legislature.  He  has  also  been 
made  president  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association.  —  Professor  Nox^ 
ton  is  to  repeat  in  Cambridge  during 
March  and  April  the  course  of  lectures 
on  Dante  which  he  delivered  in  Balti- 
more last  year.  He  is  vice-president 
of  the  Archaedogioal  Institute  of 
America. 

1848. 
Db.  T.  H.  Chandlbb,  Sec 

161  Newbniy  St,  Boefeon. 
On  Dec.  3, 1894,  Henry  Saltonstall 
died,  the  sixth  member  lost  by  the  Class 
within  the  year.  By  his  will  he  be- 
queathed all  his  property  to  his  wife 
during  her  life,  and  at  her  death  the 
following  public  bequests  are  to  be 
made:  Harvard  College,  959,000; 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
$15,000;    Institute    of    Technology, 
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•50,000 ;  MaMaohnaeUs  General  Hos- 
pital, 910,000;  the  £je  and  Ear 
Infirmary,  Boston,  $10,000;  and 
$20,000  to  be  given  in  charities  at  the 
diioretion  of  the  troitees  under  the 
will 

1849. 

T.  E.  LoTHROP,  Sec. 

97  OommonwtMltti  Aw,,  Bofton. 
Francis  Hathaway  died  at  New  Bed- 
ford on  Jan.  20,  at  the  age  of  65.  For 
many  years  he  was  president  of  the 
Bank  of  Commerce,  and  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  business  development 
of  his  native  place. 

•   1850. 
Prof.  J.  H.  Thateb,  Sec, 

67  8p«rki  8t,  Oambridte. 

Dr.  H.  R.  Storer  has  been  elected 
honorary  president  of  the  Newport,  R. 
L,  Medical  Society.  —  The  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Dana  Hosmer,  one  of  the  oldest 
Congregational  ministers  in  Worcester 
County,  Mass.,  died  at  Worcester 
on  Jan.  22,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
After  graduating  from  Harvard  in 
1850,  and  from  the  Andover  Seminary 
in  1854,  he  had  held  pastorates  in  East- 
port,  Me.,  Nantucket,  Hyde  Park, 
South  Natick,  and  Auburn,  and  up  to 
the  time  of  hb  death  supplied  the  pul- 
pit of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Grafton. 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  antiqua^ 
rian  subjects.  —  Prof.  Thayer  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Liten^ 
ture  and  Exegesis,  and  presided  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia. — Ed. 
—  On  visiting  committees  appointed 
by  the  Overseers  are  J.  C.  Carter, 
Law  School ;  T.  J.  Coolidge,  Observa- 
tory ;  Augustus  Lowell,  Botanic  Gar- 
den. 

1852. 
Henbt  6.  DsNNT,  Sec. 

68  DtTOodiln  St,  Botton. 

The  40th  anniversary  of  C.  D.  Brad- 


lee's  ordination  to  the  ministry  was 
celebrated  informally  Dec  11,  at  hb 
house,  by  a  few  &iends  from  the 
clergy  and  the  laity,  who  had  been  as- 
sociated with  him  in  various  religious 
and  charitable  organizations.  —  The 
Class-archives  contain  a  recent  photo- 
graph of  Addison  Brown,  Jr.,  son  of 
A.  Brown,  which  shows  that  the  future 
alumnus  has  made  creditable  progress 
since  his  birth,  June  30,  1894.~C.T. 
Canfield  has  left  his  parish  in  Bath, 
N.  H.,  and  returned  to  Cambridge.  — 
J.  H.  Choate  was  chosen  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Colonial  Society  <rf 
Massachusetts  at  its  January  meeting. 
He  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  the 
trial  of  Laidlaw  v.  Sage,  that  he  would 
stick  to  his  client,  if  there  were  ninety 
trials,  and  it  took  ninety  years  to  tiy 
them.  Perhaps  he  may  do  so ;  the 
Class  is  a  vigorous  one.  —  T.  J.  Curtis, 
who  has  lived  for  several  years  in 
England,  at  Tunbridge  Wells  and  St 
Leonard's-on-Sea,  expects  to  visit  Bos- 
ton in  April.  —  J.  Huntington,  notwith- 
standing his  retirement  from  active 
business  in  Dec,  1893,  which  he  car^ 
ried  on  in  various  places  near  Harvard 
Square  for  forty-five  years,  still  recti- 
fies the  horologes  of  lus  classmates  and 
friends  at  his  house,  55  North  Avenue. 
During  his  life  in  Cambridge,  he  has, 
besides  many  other  benefactions,  es- 
tablished the  Children's  Home  in  that 
city,  by  a  gift  of  about  910,000,  which 
endowment  he  subsequently  nearly 
doubled.  — Josiah  Porter  died  of  apo- 
plexy in  New  York  city  Dec.  14.  He 
was  fitted  for  college  at  Chauncy 
Hall  School,  took  the  degree  of  LL.  B. 
in  1854,  and  practiced  law  in  Boston 
for  about  ten  years,  when  he  removed 
to  New  York  city.  He  was  always 
interested  in  military  matters,  and 
was  an  officer  in  the  Boston  Cadets 
and  other  organizations.     He  served 
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throngh  a  three-montlis'  tenn  as  first 
lieutenant  in  a  battery  of  light  ar- 
tillerj,  and  went  again  into  service 
under  a  three-years'  enlistment,  being 
captain  of  his  battery.  On  leaving 
Boston  in  April,  1861,  a  number  of  bis 
classmates  gave  him  a  bowie-knife. 
Soon  after  going  to  New  York  in 
1865,  he  became  a  captain  in  the  22d 
Regiment,  and  rose  by  the  several 
grades  to  its  colonelcy,  which  he  re- 
signed in  1886  to  take  the  place  of 
adjutant-general  of  the  National  Guard 
of  the  State,  which  position  he  held 
by  reappointments  till  his  death.  His 
military  career  was  extremely  cred- 
itable, and  he  was  considered  one  of 
the  most  efficient  officers  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  State.  For  a  single  term 
he  was  a  judge  of  one  of  the  lower 
courts.  His  funeral,  with  milita^ 
honors,  took  place  Dec.  18,  and  was 
attended  by  civic  and  military  digni- 
taries. He  was  the  son  of  the  well- 
known  innkeeper  of  North  Cambridge, 
and  married  Caroline  Hamilton  Rice, 
of  Boston,  who,  with  two  daughters, 
survives  him. — The  Class  has  achieved 
vicarious  distinction  in  comic  opera, 
through  the  success  as  a  librettist  of 
D.  £.  Ware's  son,  R.  D.,  in  <<  Westward 
Ho,"  lately  performed  at  the  Boston 
Museum. 

1865. 
EDwm  H.  Abbot,  Sec. 

60  State  St,  Bofton. 
The  Saturday  afternoon  bi-monthly 
meetings  at  the  Union  Club,  which 
have  been  so  pleasant  in  former  years, 
continue  to  possess  all  their  original 
attraction,  and  usually  bring  together 
about  fourteen.  Judge  Mitchell  of 
Philadelphia  was  present  at  the  last. 
—The  death  of  C.B.  Marsh  in  Cin- 
cinnati is  reported,  but  no  details  are 
as  ytt  received.  —  Alexander  Agassis 


has  been  elected  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Sciences  to  succeed 
the  late  Prof.  J.  P.  Cooke, '48.— Prof. 
J.  K.  Hosmer  has  been  rejected  pres- 
ident of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Minne- 
sota. —  The  committee  to  raise  money 
for  the  Phillips  Brooks  House  at  Har- 
vard expect  that  business  conditions 
will  soon  warrant  them  in  renewing 
their  efforts.  About  980,000  have  al- 
ready been  pledged.  — R.  T.  Paine  is 
on  the  committee  to  visit  the  Obser- 
vatory, and  £.  H.  Abbot  on  that  to 
inspect  the  Classical  Department. 

1867. 
Db.  F.  H.  Browk,  Sec. 

76  WestlMid  At6.,  Boifeon. 
Solomon  Lincoln  has  been  elected 
one  of  the  Council  of  the  Unitarian 
Club  of  Boston.  — Samuel  Wells  has 
removed  to  45  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Boston ;  and  H.  N.  Fisher  to  8  Wal- 
nut Terrace,  Brookline. 

1858. 
James  C.  Patib,  See. 

66  Muon  Bafldlng,  Bofton. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Walcott  is  president  of 
the  Mass.  Association  of  the  Boards 
of  Health.  —  W.  W.  Warren  delivered 
an  address  at  the  celebration,  on  Jan. 
10,  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  first  schooUiouse  at 
Dedham. 

1859. 
Pbof.  C.  J.  Whitb,  See. 

24  Qaincy  Bt,  Ounbridgo. 
James  Schouler  has  been  elected  a 
vice-president  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association.  —  G.  B.  Merrill  is 
president  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  San 
Francisco. — At  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  Bar  Association, 
Albert  Stiokney  was  elected  a  vice- 
president 
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1860. 
Db.  S.  W.  Drivxr,  Sec, 

TtoweU  PL,  Cambridge.  ) 

CoL  H.  S.  Buflsell  has  been  ap- 
poiiited  fire  commiBsioner  of  Boston. 
—  S.  M.  Weld  is  on  the  yisiting  com- 
mittee for  the  Chemical  Laboratory 
and  Arnold  Arboretom  ;  G.  W.  Weld, 
Physical  Training ;  F.  W.  Honnewell, 
the  administration  of  the  University 
Chapel ;  Edmund  Wetmore,  Elections, 
Dept  of  Physics ;  H.  A.  Clapp,  Eng- 
lish Ldteratnre ;  6.  £.  Adams  and 
Julios  Dexter,  Library. 

1863. 
Abthur  Lincoln,  See. 

58Btete8t,B<Mt0B. 
In  January,  F.  T.  Greenhalge  en- 
tered on  his  second  term  as  governor 
of  Massachusetts.  —  A.  J.  Bailey  has 
resigned  the  office  of  city  solicitor  of 
Boston  and  has  been  appointed  corpo- 
ration counseL  —  John  Fiske  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Lnmigration 
Bestriction  League  of  Boston.  Li 
January  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures 
before  the  Lowell  Listitute,  Boston, 
on  early  Virginian  history.  —  Capt. 
W.  H.  Palmer  of  the  Seventh  Begi- 
ment  of  New  York  has  been  appointed 
cashier  of  the  Schermerhom  Bank  in 
Brooklyn.  — On  Jan.  16  Geo.  S.  Mori- 
son  was  elected  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Civil  Engineers  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  New  York  city.  — 
Dr.  G.  B.  Shattuck  is  on  the  visiting 
committee  for  the  Medical  and  Dental 
Schools,  and  for  Spanish ;  C.  P.  Bow- 
ditch  is  on  that  for  Mathematics,  the 
Peabody  Museum,  and  the  Observa- 
tory; F.  L.  Higginson,  Uniyersity 
Museum,  and  Treasurer's  Accounts; 
John  Fiske,  Music. 


1864. 
Db.  W.  L.  Bicha&dbon,  jS^. 

226  Oommomrealth  ▲▼•.,  Boston. 
Hie  Hon.  B.  T.  Uncoki  has  been 
elected  the  president  of  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Chicago.  —  E.  P.  Seaver  has 
been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Mass.  Schoolmasters'  Club.  — John  T. 
Ward  died  suddenly  in  Oakland,  CaL, 
on  Jan.  12.— On  visiting  committees 
appointed  by  the  Overseers  are  H.  H. 
Spragne,  Electives,  Ancient  History, 
Medical  and  Dental  Schools ;  G.  G. 
Crocker,  Veterinary  School ;  Prentiss 
Cummings,  Classical  Dept ;  £.  P. 
Seaver,  Observatory. 

1865. 
T.  Frank.  Bbownejx,  See. 

120  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  T. 
Professor  Marshall  S.  Snow  is  presi- 
dent of  the  New  England  Society  of 
St.  Louis.  He  was  reelected,  on  Dec 
13,  president  of  the  Missouri  Histori- 
cal Society.  —  Charles  W.  Clifford  has 
been  elected  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  Massachusetts  BepubUcan  Club 
and  president  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
New  Bedford.  —  James  O.  Hoyt  and 
William  A.  French  have  returned 
from  Europe.  —  Walter  Hunnevrell 
is  one  of  the  committee  to  visit  the 
Arnold  Aboretum,  and  also  on  the 
committee  on  Botany,  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Overseers  for  1891-d5.— 
Professor  J.  W.  Churchill  is  instmo- 
tor  in  Elocution  in  the  Divinity  SchooL 
—  T.  Frank.  Brownell  has  been  elected 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  Good 
Government  Club  E,  New  York  city. 
^-W.  B.  Durant  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  Mass.  Senate. 
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1866. 
C.  £.  Stratton,  Sec. 

68  DeYQnBhire  St,  Boston. 
The  Rey.  George  Batchelor  lias  been 
appointed  secretary  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association.  —  Dr.  Edwin 
Famham  is  secretary  of  the  Mass.  As- 
sociation of  the  Boards  of  Health. — 
Dr.  Thomas  Dwight,  president  of  the 
Association  of  American  Anatomists, 
presided  at  the  annual,  meeting  of  the 
Association  in  New  York  city,  Deo. 
28-29,  and  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Sig- 
nificance of  Anomalies." — On  com- 
mittees appointed  by  the  Overseers  are 
Moorfield  Storey,  Government  and 
Library;  R.  S.  Peabody,  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  and  Fine  Arts.  —  C. 
£.  Stratton  has  been  rejected  presi- 
dent of  the  Mass.  Toung  Men's  Demo- 
cratic Club. 

1867. 
Fbancis  H.  LiNCOUf ,  See. 

60  DeTOoahire  St.,  Boston. 
The  following  announcement  was 
made  on  Jan.  28 :  '*  The  Scholarship 
of  the  Class  of  1867  is  now  available. 
The  net  income  of  this  scholarship 
(one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars),  is 
paid  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the 
second  half  of  the  college  year  to  some 
member  of  the  Freshman  class  in  the 
Academic  Department  of  Harvard 
College.  Children  of  members  of  the 
Class  of  1867  who  are  deemed  worthy 
are  preferred  to  other  candidates. 
Freshmen  who  wish  to  apply  for  this 
scholarship  will  please  get  application 
blanks  at  the  Recorder's  Office.  Ap- 
plications will  be  received  on  or  before 
the  fifteenth  of  February."  —  Samuel 
Hoar,  having  been  elected  to  the  Cor- 
poration to  succeed  the  late  J.  Q. 
Adams,  '53,  has  resigned  from  the 
Board  of  Overseers. 


1868. 


Alfred  D.  Chandler,  See. 

Equitable  Building,  Boston. 
King  Leopold  U  has  appointed  £z 
Sumner  Mansfield  to  be  consul  of  Bel- 
gium at  Boston.  —  Malcolm  S.  Green- 
ough  was  elected  the  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Gras  Light  and  Coke  Co.  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Jan.  15,  1895. 
^  Prof.  A.  M.  Elliott  presided  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Modem 
Language  Association  in  Philadelphia, 
Dec.  27-29.  —  On  visiting  committees 
appointed  by  the  Overseers  are  C.  F. 
Dole,  Divinity  School ;  Moses  Wil- 
liams, Treasurer's  Accounts,  Reports 
and  Resolutions. 

1869. 
ThoS.  p.  Beal,  Sec. 

Second  National  Bank,  Boitoo. 
The  Secretary's  Eighth  Report,  cov- 
ering the  25  years  since  the  Class  grad- 
uated, was  received  too  late  for  mention 
in  the  last  number.  Of  145  members 
connected  with  the  Class  only  23  have 
died,  of  whom  8  were  non-graduates. 
Eighteen  of  the  survivors  are  unmar- 
ried. The  report  contains,  besides  the 
usual  statistics  and  biographies,  min- 
utes of  the  business  meetings  and  Class 
dinners  since  1888,  and  an  account  of 
the  memorial  to  Robert  A.  McLeod, 
who  died  and  was  buried  at  Algiers. 
The  memorial  consists  of  a  stone  placed 
over  McLeod's  grave,  and  a  tablet 
bearing  the  following  inscription,  set 
up  in  the  English  Church  at  Algiers  : 
Roberto  .  Alder  .  McLeod  .  Qvi . 

VlTAM  .  MlUTIA  .  DyRISSIMA  .  AnTE  . 

Temfvs  .  Fahoatam  .  Stvdiis  .  Acer- 
RDas  .  Euam  .  Iwenis  .  Confe- 
crr  .  CoNDisciPVLi  .  Haryardiani  . 
PosvERVNT  .  Nat  .  cio.  lo.  cccxLin. 
Dec  .  CIO.  lo.  cccLXZvm.  McLeod's 
scholastic  achievements  at  Harvard, 
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where  he  Barpeseed  all  pTeviooa  reo- 
ordi  under  the  old  marking  BjBtem, 
are  still  remembered  by  the  older  men 
at  Cambridge.  The  Secretary  lacks 
the  addresses  of  C.  L.  F.  Bridge,  £.  L. 
H.  Drake,  F.  M.  Learned  I.  W.  Mor- 
ley,  £.  D.  Washburn,  and  I.  A.  Welch, 
all  non-graduates.  Two  Class  groups 
taken  in  1869  and  in  1894  add  to  the 
interest  of  this  interesting  Report 
Ed.  —  F.  H.  Appleton  has  been  re- 
elected president  of  the  Mass.  Young 
Men's  Bepublican  Club.  —  On  com- 
mittees appointed  by  the  Overseers  are 
J.  B.  Warner  and  H.  W.  Putnam,  to 
Tisit  the  Law  School ;  A.  M.  Howe, 
Divinity  School ;  J.  A.  Beebe,  Veteri- 
nary School ;  F.  H.  Appleton,  Bnssey 
Institution. 

1870. 
T.  B.  TiCKNOB,  Sec, 

BNwridaPrew,  Oambridffe. 
On  committees  appointed  by  the 
Overseers  are  Roger  Woloott,  Reports 
and  Resolutions,  Bnssey  Institution, 
University  Chapel,  Treasurer's  Ac- 
counts ;  W.  F.  Wharton  and  Brooks 
Adams,  Modem  History  and  Inter- 
national Law;  Brooks  Adams,  Phi- 
losophy. 

1871. 
A.  M.  Babnes,  Sw. 

88  Oenfenl  8t,  Borton. 
President  Cleveland  has  appointed 
H.  W.  Swift,  U.  S.  Marshal  of  the 
Massachusetts  district — Bishop  Law- 
rence has  been  elected  president  of  the 
National  Divorce  Reform  League. — 
Walter  Faxon  is  on  the  visiting  com- 
mittee on  ZoQlogy,  and  C.  J.  Bona- 
parte on  that  for  the  Law  School.  — 
H.  C.  Lodge  has  been  urging  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate  the  annexation  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  by  the  United  States. 
— William   Rodman   Winslow,   who 


died  at  New  York  city  on  Dec.  2, 1894^ 
was  bom  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  18» 
1848.  He  was  the  son  of  Austin 
Crosby  and  Caroline  Thacher  Wins- 
bw.  His  family  moved  to  New  York 
in  his  early  boyhood,  and  having  been 
prepared  for  college  by  a  private  tu- 
tor, he  entered  Harvard  in  1867,  and 
was  graduated  in  1871.  He  then  stud- 
ied law  in  New  York,  and,  after  prac- 
ticing his  profession  for  a  few  years, 
engaged  in  the  business  of  loaning 
money  on  chattel  mortgages.  This 
business  he  is  reported  to  have  con- 
ducted with  strict  integrity  and  with 
unusual  liberality  and  consideration, 
so  that  he  had  the  respect  and  the  con- 
fidence of  all  who  had  dealings  with 
him.  He  had  been  in  poor  health  for 
some  time  previous  to  his  death,  and 
on  the  morning  of  Dec.  2,  while  open- 
ing a  window  in  his  apartments  at 
the  Hotel  Sevillia,  he  was  apparently 
seixed  with  an  attack  of  vertigo,  and 
fell  out  of  the  window  to  the  st<me 
courtyard,  eight  stories  below.  Death 
was  instantaneous.  He  leaves  a  widow, 
but  no  children. 

1872. 
A.  L.  LiHGOLN,  Jr.,  Sec. 

18  P.  O.  SqoAr*,  Boitoii. 

On  Jan.  8  L.  A.  Wyman  was  unani- 
mously elected  chairman  of  the  School 
Committee  of  Lynn.  —  Charlemagne 
Tower,  Jr.,  is  a  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  the  Extension  of  Uni- 
versity Teaching.  ~  Prof.  E.  S.  Shel- 
don presided  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Dialect  Society  in  Philadel- 
phia, Dec.  29. 

1873. 
A.  L.  Wabe,  See. 


Greorge  H.  Lyman  has  been  eleeted 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
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Bepublican  Committee.—-  W.  S.  Eaton 
and  Henrj  Whittemore  have  been 
elected  to  the  exeoutiye  committee  of 
the  Middlesex  County  Teachers'  As- 
sociation. —  D.  L.  Pickman  is  a  yice- 
president  of  the  Mass.  Yonng  Men's 
Republican  Club.  —  On  visiting  com- 
mittees appointed  by  the  Oyerseers 
are  Dr.  M.  H.  Richardson,  Physical 
Training  ;  C.  B.  Moore,  Peabody  Mu- 
seum. —  F.  E.  Gavin  is  Grand  Master 
of  the  Freemasons  of  Indiana. 

1874. 
Geokob  p.  Sanoeb,  Sec. 

940  Exchange  BuUding,  Boston. 
G.  A.  Bendelari  has  been  for  some 
months  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
N.  Y.  Stm  in  charge  of  the  foreign  ex- 
changes. He  is  also  a  lecturer  in  Ro- 
mance Languages  in  Columbia  College. 
—  H.  A.  Clark  is  lecturer  on  Greneral 
Law,  Methods  of  Goyemment,  and 
Legal  Processes  in  the  Erie  Business 
University  of  Erie,  Pa.  —  J.  D.  Low- 
ell has  been  since  1892  county  engi- 
neer of  Elkhart  Co.,  Lidiana,  with  his 
residence  at  Goshen.  —  H.  W.  Lull 
has  been  again  elected  Superintendent 
of  Schools  at  Quincy.  —  G.  H.  G.  Mo- 
Grew  is  New  England  agent  of  the 
University  Publishing  Co.  of  New 
York.  — G.  S.  Silsbee  has  resigned  as 
treasurer  of  the  York  Manufacturing 
Co.  and  of  the  Everett  Mills,  and  has 
been  appointed  treasurer  of  the  Pacific 
Mills  at  Lawrence. — E.  L.  White- 
house  is  in  Washington,  D.  C.  His 
address  is  1421  E  St.  — D.  L.  With- 
ington  of  San  Diego  was  elected  in 
November  a  member  of  the  California 
State  Senate.  —  R.  H.  Dana  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Library  Hall  Association 
of  Cambridge,  an  organization  devoted 
to  securing  non-partisan  government  in 
municipal  affairs.  —  W.  T.  Piper  was 
reelected  to  the  School  Committee  of 


Cambridge  at  the  December  election. 
—  A.  L.  Devens  was  rejected  treas- 
urer of  the  Mass.  Young  Men's  Re- 
publid^i  Club,  on  Jan.  28.  ~  The 
visiting  committees  appointed  by  the 
Overseers  include  Geo.  Wigglesworth, 
on  Semitic  Languages;  G.  B.  Dorr, 
on  PhUoBophy ;  and  Arthur  Foote,  on 
Music 

1876. 
Warren  A.  Reed,  Sec, 

Brodkton. 
Nathan  Matthews,  Jr.,  having  re- 
tired from  the  mayoralty  of  Boston, 
after  serving  four  years,  is  president 
of  the  Bay  State  Gas  Co.  —  Augustus 
Hemenway  has  given  the  College 
an  addition  to  the  Gymnasium  origi- 
nally built  by  him  fifteen  years  ago, 
that  will  double  its  capacity.  —  H.  B. 
Wenzell  is  again  secretary  of  the  Har- 
vard Club  of  Minnesota.  —  On  the 
visiting  conmiittees  appointed  by  the 
Overseers  are  A.  Hemenway,  Reports 
and  Resolutions,  Veterinary  School, 
Physical  Training,  and  Peabody  Mu- 
seum ;  J.  W.  Fewkes,  Peabody  Mu- 
seum ;  S.  D.  Warren,  Fine  Arts. 

1876. 
Col.  W.  L.  Chabe,  Sec. 

288  State  St,  Boston. 
Percival  Lowell  has  recently  given 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  planet 
Mars,  before  the  Lowell  Listitute, 
Boston.  For  nearly  a  year  past  he 
has  maintained  an  astronomical  obser- 
vatory at  Flagstaff,  Arizona.  —  On 
Nov.  24  the  Church  Club  of  Chicago 
gave  a  dinner  to  Dean  Hole  of  Roches- 
ter Cathedral,  England.  Upon  this 
occasion  the  club  paid  the  compliment 
to  Henry  Sherman  Boutell  of  request- 
ing him  to  deliver  a  congratulatory 
address.  He  chose  as  his  subject, 
<'How  the  Church  in  America   has 
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earned  her  Episcopate." — F.  C.  Low- 
ell has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Cooncil  of  the  Cdonial  Society  of 
Massachusetts. —  On  yisiting  commit- 
tees appointed  by  the  Orerseers  are  F. 
C.  Lowell,  GoYcmment,  Law  School, 
Philosophy ;  Perciyal  Lowell,  Obser- 
Tatory ;  G.  A.  Nickerson,  Peabody 
Mosenm  and  Botanic  Garden. 

1877. 
J.  F.  Ttler,  Sec. 

6  Tremont  8t,  Boitoii. 
Pres.  Cleveland  has  appointed  ex- 
GoT.  W.  E.  Rnssell  an  Indian  Com- 
missioner.—  A.  L.  Lowell  is  on  the 
oommittee  appointed  by  the  0?erseers 
toyisit  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
the  Uniyersity  Mosenm,  and  the  Dept. 
of  Litemational  Law ;  £.  D.  Morgan  is 
on  that  to  visit  the  Veterinary  School ; 
W.  E.  RosseU,  on  Ancient  History.  — 
6.  N.  Cutler  has  been  reelected  to  the 
SomerriUe  School  Committee.  —  £. 
H.  Strobel  is  U.  S.  Minister  to  Chile. 
—  Since  Christmas,  Legate  has  been 
regularly  coaching  the  Freshman  Crew 
at  Cambridge. 

1878. 
Jofl.  C.  Whitnkt,  Sec. 

Box  8578,  Bofltoo. 
Dr.  John  Homans,  2d,  is  a  member 
of  the  executiye  committee  of  the  New 
England  Cremation  Society.  —  W.  A. 
Bancroft  is  serving  his  third  term  as 
UAyor  of  Cambridge.  —  Dr.  W.  H. 
Potter  has  an  office  at  12  Arlington 
St.,  and  resides  on  Berwick  Road, 
Boston. 

1879. 

Francis  Almt,  See. 

BufflAlo,  N.  T. 
C.  H.  Blood  has  been  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  Fitohburg  College  Asso- 
ciation.—  C.  F.  Sprague  is  on  the  ex- 
acntive  oommittee  of  the  Mass.  Young 


Men's  Republican  Clnb. — J.  T.  Cool- 
idge  is  on  the  visiting  committee  on 
French  ;  H.  C.  Warren  on  that  on  the 
Lido-Iranian  Languages;  G.  ▼.  L. 
Meyer,  Medical  and  Dental  Schools. 

1880. 
Frederic  Axjct,  Sec. 

24  HiasMm  Bt,  Buffalo,  H.  T. 
Robert  Bacon  has  left  the  firm  of  E. 
Rollins  Morse  &  Co.,  and  joined  the 
banking-house  of  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co., 
New  York  city.  —  Theodore  Roose- 
velt recently  declined  the  appointment 
of  street  commissioner  of  New  York 
city,  preferring  to  oontinne  his  work 
as  a  U.  S.  Civil  Service  commissioner. 
—  Dr.  J.  B.  Field  is  treasurer  of  the 
Mass.  Association  of  the  Boards  of 
Health.  — Rnssell  Bradford  was  re- 
elected an  alderman,  and  Prof.  A.  B. 
Hart  a  school  committeeman  of  Cam- 
bridge, at  the  December  election. — 
Prof.  H.  N.  Fowler  is  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  American  Listitute  <^ 
Archaeology.  —  Stow  is  vice-president 
and  F.  H.  Wheelan  is  secretary  of  the 
Harvard  Club  of  San  Francisco. — 
Robt.  Bacon  and  Wm.  Hooper  are  <m 
the  committee  on  Physical  Training, 
appointed  by  the  Overseers. 

1881. 
Dr.  Charles  R.  Sanger,  Sec 

3040  Waahington  Ave.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 
On  Jan.  1  the  title  of  the  firm  in 
which  E.  W.  Atkinson  is  a  partner 
was  changed  to  Stoddard,  Haserick, 
Richards  &  Co.,  at  152  Congress  St, 
Boston.  —  T.  P.  Ivy  has  opened  an 
office  for  negotiating  bonds  and  mort- 
gages at  411  Equitable  Building,  At- 
lanta, Gra.  —  S.  Hammond  is  president 
of  the  Union  Boat  Club.  — W.  P. 
Hunt  is  superintendent  of  the  Crane 
Elevator  Co.,  Chicago.  —  Boies  Pen- 
rose was  Senator  Qua/s  candidate  for 
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mayor  of  Fhiladelpbiay  Imt  failed  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Republican  Conyen- 
tion.  He  was  recently  reelected  to 
the  Fennsylvania  Senate.  —  £.  A, 
Whitman  has  been  elected  treasorer 
of  the  Mass.  Young  Men's  Democratic 
Club.  —  Late  in  January  Slater  was 
reported  at  Bombay,  on  his  Toyage 
round  the  world.  —  Curtis  Guild,  Jr., 
is  on  the  executive  committee,  and  L. 
M.  Clark  on  the  election  committee  of 
the  Young  Men's  Republican  Club  of 
Mass.  —  G.  M.  Lane  is  on  the  Over- 
seers' visiting  committees  on  Govern- 
ment and  the  Classical  Department, 
and  W.  R.  Thayer  is  on  the  oonmiittee 
on  Italian. 

1882. 

H.  W.  CuimiNGHAM,  Sec. 

SOStateSt^Boeton. 
Walter  L  McCoy  of  New  York  has 
removed  his  law  offices  to  80  Broad- 
way, and  has  with  him  O.  F.  Hibbard, 
'84.  —  Robert  Luce  has  gone  abroad. 
—  H.  W.  Cunningham  has  been  re- 
elected recording  secretary  of  the 
Mass.  Colonial  Society.  —  F.  A.  Fer- 
nald  is  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Spelling  Reform  Association. 

1883. 
Fbedeiuck  Nichols,  Sec. 

2  Joy  8t,  Boflton. 

H.  A.  Andrews  has  been  traveling, 
during  the  past  year,  for  Armour  & 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  but  has  now  returned 
to  Cincinnati,  where  he  is  at  present 
unoccupied. — G.  W.  Reals  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  in  New  York  city, 
and  was  placed  on  the  committees 
dealing  with  Athletic  Championships, 
All  Round  Championships,  and  Trials 
and  Reinstatements.  —  J.  R.  Coolidge 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Overseers 
a  member  of  the  committee  on  Span- 


ish for  the  year  189i-d5.— C.P.  Cur- 
tis has  been  elected  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear 
Liflrmary.  —  J.  H.  B.  Easton,  from 
whom  the  Secretary  has  had  no  direct 
report  since  graduation,  is  still  at 
Rochester,  Minn.,  where  he  has  estab- 
lished a  stock-farm  and  is  engaged  in 
breeding  and  developing  trottinghorses 
and  pacers,  which  have  shown  their 
speed  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  other 
Southern  circuits.  —  C.  H.  Grandgent 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Overseers  a 
member  of  the  committees  on  Ro- 
mance Philology  and  Italian  for  the 
year  1894-95. —- Hon.  C.  S.  Hamlin 
was  designated  by  the  President,  on 
Nov.  14,  to  act  for  six  months  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  in  the  absence 
of  Secretary  Carlisle  from  the  Depart- 
ment. He  was  one  of  the  principal 
speakers  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Young  Men's  Democratic  Club  of 
Massachusetts,  on  Dec.  17,  taking  for 
his  subject  the  Currency  Problem. 
The  people  must  choose,  he  said,  be- 
tween the  two  rival  theories  of  issue  — 
the  banking  theory  and  the  currency 
theory.  Under  the  former,  bank-notes 
are  regarded  substantially  as  checks, 
and  their  immediate  redemption  in 
coin  is  expected  and  must  be  main- 
tained. The  currency  theory  rests 
upon  the  assumption  that  a  certain 
amount  of  paper  will  always  be  needed 
and  never  be  presented  for  redemption, 
which  paper  should  be  issued  by  the 
government  or  by  some  institution 
under  government  controL  —  C.  M. 
Hammond,  who  has  been  spending  part 
of  the  winter  in  Boston,  is  assisting 
R.  C.  Watson,  '69,  to  coach  the  Uni- 
versity and  Class  crews.  —  W.  F.  Kel- 
logg has  been  elected  vice-president 
of  the  Union  Boat  Club  of  Boston.  — 
Chokichi  Kikkawa,  says  a  New  York 
paper,  who  is  now  a  government  engi- 
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neer  in  Japan,  has  a  detailed  aooount 
in  Engineering  of  the  Usni  Toge  Rafl- 
way,  the  last  link  in  the  line  oonneot- 
ing  Tokio  with  Naotsee  on  the  north 
eoast  of  Japan.  It  joins  Tokogawa, 
1,260  feet  aboye  the  sea,  with  Karni- 
sawa  six  miles  away,  on  a  tableland 
3,080  feet  aboye  the  sea,  the  incline 
being  1  in  15.  On  the  inclines,  rack 
rails  with  steel  sleepers,  on  the  Abt 
system  nsed  in  the  Harts  Mountains, 
are  employed.  There  are  twenty-six 
tunnels  and  eighteen  viaducts  in  the 
six  miles  of  road,  which  was  opened 
for  traffic  last  April.  —  Joseph  Lee 
and  J.  F.  Moors  were  elected,  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  January,  members 
of  the  Executiye  Committee  of  the 
Immigration  Restriction  League.  The 
latter  was  a  candidate  for  the  Boston 
School  Committee,  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  at  the  municipal  election  of 
Dee.  11.  —  Arthur  Lyman  receiyed 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  mem- 
bership on  the  School  Committee  of 
Waltham,  at  the  election  of  Dec.  11, 
but  declined  to  be  a  candidate.  —  R.  C. 
McKay  has  retired  from  the  leather 
business,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
firm  with  which  he  was  connected,  and 
has  accepted  a  position  as  bookkeeper 
for  Andrew  J.  Lloyd  &  Co.,  opticians, 
823  Washington  St,  Boston.  He  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's 
Democratic  Club  of  Massachusetts.  — 
C.  P.  Perin  is  established  at  Harri- 
man,  Tenn.,  as  president  of  the  H.  C. 
&  T.  R.  R.  Co.,  a  short  line  which  has 
been  constructed  under  his  superrision. 
He  goes  soon  to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to 
take  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  Se- 
quatchee  Valley  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  in 
that  section.  —  Herbert  Putnam,  who 
has  been  practising  law  in  Boston  since 
leaving  Minneapolis,  has  just  been 
made  librarian  of  the  Boston  Public  Li- 


brary. — Philip  Richmond  is  president 
of  the  Sloane-Psine-Richmond  Co., 
dealers  in  groceries,  521  Sprague  Ave., 
Spokane,  Wash.  — C.  £.  L.  Wingate 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Overseers 
a  member  of  the  committee  on  Eng- 
lish Literature  for  the  year  1894-5. — 
H.  G.  Chapman  is  a  member  of  the 
Conmiittee  on  Admissions  of  the  Uni- 
versity Club  of  New  York  city. — 
F.  W.  Kaan  has  been  for  a  year  presi- 
dent of  the  Somerville  Common  Conn- 
oil,  and  was  elected  from  that  district, 
on  the  Republican  ticket,  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, where  he  is  clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Mercantile  Affairs.  —  F.  W. 
Morton  has  changed  his  address  to  436 
37th  St.,  Chicago,  HI.,  where  he  is  en- 
gaged in  journalism  and  literary  wo^ 

1884. 
Edward  A.  Htbrard,  See. 

Ill  Broadw*7,  H«w  Tork,  H.  T. 
Bertram  Ellis  is  on  the  staff  of  Crov- 
emor  Busiel  of  New  Hampshire. — 
The  address  of  O.  F.  Hibbard  is  now 
80  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  —  N. 
C.  Nash  is  on  the  oommittee  to  visit 
the  Botanic  Garden. 

1885. 
Hbmbt  M.  Williamb,  See. 

88  Cooxt  St,  Botton. 

To  Dr.  Arthur  G.  Webster  of  Clark 
University  has  been  awarded  the  Elihn 
Thompson  prize  of  5,000  francs  for  the 
best  treatise  on  electricity.  The  sub- 
ject of  Dr.  Webster's  thesis  is  <<  An 
Experimental  Determination  of  the 
Period  of  Electrical  Oscillations." 
The  contest  was  originally  instituted 
by  the  city  of  Paris  for  the  best  elec- 
tric meter,  and  was  awarded  to  Prof. 
Elihu  Thompson.  With  the  desire 
that  this  sum  should  serve  for  the  de- 
velopment of  theoretical  knoidedge  in 
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eleotrioityy  he  requested  the  general 
manager  for  Europe  to  offer  it  as  a 
prize  for  the  best  work  on  a  theoreti- 
cal question  in  eleotricity.  —  Henry 
Bartlett,  who  has  been  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  motive  power  of  the 
Pennsylvania  E.  R.,  was  made  super- 
intendent of  the  same  department  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine  on  Jan.  1. — 
John  H.  Noble  has  opened  a  law  office 
at  40  State  St.,  Boston.  —  Edwin 
Howard  is  a  member  of  the  company 
of  Julia  Marlowe -Taber.  —  Shafter 
Howard  has  left  San  Francisco  and  is 
engaged  in  business  at  27  State  St., 
Boston.  —  Appointments  to  the  Over- 
seers' visiting  committees  include  G. 
R.  Nutter,  Composition  and  Rhetoric ; 
John  Simpkins,  Greology. 

1886. 
Db.  J.  H.  HuDDLESTON,  Sec. 

126  WMt  86tb  St.,  Hew  Tork,  N.  T. 
£.  H.  Nichols  has  opened  an  office 
at  220  Marlborough  St.,  Boston.  —  T. 
W.  Richards  has  been  made  asst 
professor  in  the  Chemical  Department 
at  Harvard.  —  W.  H.  Cole,  who  was 
married  in  September  to  Alexandra 
Wells  Chase,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
has  returned  from  a  long  stay  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  intends  to  .go 
into  business  in  his  native  place,  She- 
boygan, Wis.  —  C.  C.  Whitman  in- 
tends to  begin  practice  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  —  G.  B.  Bryant  has  returned 
from  California,  and  is  again  engaged 
in  law  practice  in  New  York.  —  T. 
Sedgwick  has  taken  charge  of  a  parish 
in  Williamstown.  —  W.  W.  Baldwin 
entertained  several  of  the  Class  at  the 
Harvard  House,  New  York,  the  night 
before  the  Harvard -Yale  football 
game.  —  Everett  Y.  Abbot  has  formed 
a  law  partnership  with  Wm.  Manioe 
and  Jno.  M.  Perry,  under  the  style  of 


Manice,  Abbot  &  Perry,  with  offices 
at  65  William  St.,  New  York  city. 

1887. 
George  P.  Furbbr,  Sec, 

68  State  St,  Boaton. 
Dr.  Jas.  M.  Jackson  has  moved  his 
office  to  197  Beacon  St.,  and  has  been 
appointed  physician  to  the  out-patient 
department  of  the  Mass.  Gen.  Hos- 
pital. —  The  Rev.  Eugene  R.  Shippen 
was  installed  on  Dec.  6  as  pastor  over 
the  First  Parish  in  Dorchester,  the 
oldest  church  or  religious  society  in 
Boston.  It  is  Unitariau,  and  in  more 
than  250  years  it  has  had  only  eleven 
pastors.  The  invariable  custom  has 
been  to  install  a  young  man,  and  not 
to  call  a  minister  from  another  church. 
Mr.  Shippen  for  the  last  year  has 
been  studying  at  Oxford.  Previous  to 
that,  he  was  setUed  over  a  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Wichita,  Kans.  The 
Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen  preached  the  ser- 
mon at  the  installation  of  his  son. 

1888. 
Dr.  F.  B.  Lund,  Sec. 

122  ICartborough  St.,  Bocton. 
Isaac  R.  Thomas  is  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  B.  H.  Dickson  &  Co.,  Cotton 
Buyers,  71  Kilby  St.,  Boston.  — E.  B. 
Pratt  and  A.  T.  Johnson  are  practicing 
law  at  209  Washington  St.,  Boston.  — 
T.  Q.  Browne,  Jr.,  is  spending  the 
winter  in  New  Mexico,  and  Dr.  Ca3> 
roll  R  Edson  in  Denver,  Colo.  — Wil- 
liam H.  Rand,  Jr.,  has  opened  an  office 
for  the  practice  of  law  at  59  Wall  St., 
New  York  city.  —  By  an  error  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Magazine^  for  which 
the  Secretary  was  not  responsible,  the 
gift  of  a  drinking  fountain  to  the  City 
of  Cincinnati  was  ascribed  to  Ldurz 
Anderson,  '88.  The  giver  of  the  foun- 
tain was  Larz  Anderson,  L.  S.,  '65,  an 
uncle  of  Larz  Anderson,  '88.  —  Dr. 
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£.  C.  Siowell  hai  been  appointed  die- 
trict  phyiioiAn  to  the  Boston  Diapen- 
•ary. 

1889. 

Herbert  N.  Darldto,  Acting  Sec. 

21  Pnnbeiion  8q.,  Botton. 
Irring  Babbitt's  address  is  65  Ham- 
mond St,  Cambridge.  —  F.  B.  Jacobs 
has  been  obliged  to  give  np  his  law 
practice  in  Boston  on  aocoont  of  fail- 
ing health,  and  has  been  spending  the 
winter  in  Georgia.  —  Edward  C.  Bates 
and  Gay  H.  Holliday  haye  formed  a 
law  partnership  onder  the  name  of 
Bates  &  Holliday  with  office  at  Room 
67,  Equitable  Building,  Boston.  — 
Frof .  J.  Rnssell  Hayes,  of  Swarthmore 
College,  lectured  before  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Westchester,  Pa., 
onDeo.27.  His  subject  was  ^  Carious 
Myths." 

1890. 
Jos.  W.  Lund,  See. 

40Water8t,  Boitoii. 
Joshua  Crane,  Jr.,  has  opened  an 
office  as  electrical  eng^eer  at  15 
Court  Sq.,  Boston.  —  C.  G.  Morgan 
was  chosen  councilman  from  Ward  2, 
Cambridge,  at  the  last  election. — 
H.  H.  Thomdike,  student  in  the  gradu- 
ate course  at  the  Mass.  Institute  of 
Technology,  won  the  third  prize  in  an 
open  competition  held  in  New  York  by 
the  Beaux  Arts  Society  of  Architects; 
the  subject  of  the  competition  being 
**  A  Small  Theatre  for  Cantatas."  — 
£.  B.  Green's  address  is  606  W.  Green 
St,  Urbana,  HI.  —  R.  S.  McDnffie,  who 
has  been  auditor  of  material  accounts 
in  the  New  Haven  office  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  R.  R., 
has  resigned  his  position,  and  gone  into 
the  business  of  railroad  supplies  in 
New  York  city  with  Jacob  Wendell, 
^91,  under  the  firm  name  of  MoDuffie 
&  Wendell.   The  men  who  were  asso- 


ciated with  Mr.  McDoffie  as  the  heads 
of  various  departments  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Road  gave  him  a  complimentary 
dinner  in  New  Haven  when  he  left  the 
servioe  of  the  road.  —  E.  A.  Darling 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  Bac- 
teriology at  the  Harvard  Medical 
SchooL— G.  H.  Merrill  is  with  the 
Metropolitan  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Co.,  18  Cortland  St,  New  York. 
—  Addresses  :  Frank  Irwin's  address 
for  two  years.  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, England. —  E.  F.  Rogers, 
Stephanstrasse,  No.  22,  Leipzig^ 
Germany.  —  The  present  address  of 
Charles  Nuss  is  wanted  to  complete 
the  Class  Secretary's  records.  —  Ray- 
mond Leslie  Weeks,  21  Grande  Rue 
Bourg  La  Reine,  Seine,  P^ms.  —  C. 
W.  Burr,  Langley  Burr  Co.,  Channoy 
Sty  Boston. 

189L 
At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  no 
Class  Secretary  had  been  chosen  to 
succeed  H.  A.  Davis.  —  Henry  H. 
Harris  has  been  elected  principal  of 
the  Yamum  School,  LowelL — A.  N. 
McGeogh,  recently  elected  secretary 
of  the  Harvard  Club  of  the  North- 
west, is  in  the  superintendent's  office 
of  the  Puget  Sound  and  Alaska  S.  S. 
Co.,  Taooma,  Wash. 

1892. 
AixEN  R.  BiorNSB,  Sec. 

Andorer. 
W.  J.  Long  this  year  completes  his 
course  at  the  Andqver  Theological 
Seminary.  He  has  contributed  some 
papers  on  natural  history  to  the  Youth's 
Companion.  —  W.  L.  Bartiett  is  an  in- 
structor in  Classics  at  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, Andover.  —  A.  A.  Wheeler  is 
practicing  medicine  at  96  Charles  St., 
Boston.  — The  address  of  R.  G.  Lor^ 
ing  and  of  R.  T.  Loring  is  100  Mt. 
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Vernon  St,  Boston.  — A.  Y.  Riddle 
sends  a  new  address,  1264  Wilson  Ave., 
Cle?eland,  O.  —  A.  R.  Benner  has  been 
advanced  to  the  head  of  the  Greek  de- 
partment at  Phillips  Academy,  An- 
doyer.  —  Herbert  Hayes  Norton  died 
suddenly,  after  a  short  illness,  at  his 
home,  Winona,  Minn.,  Dec.  11,  1894. 
He  was  a  son  of  Matthew  G.  Norton, 
of  the  Laird,  Norton  Lumber  Company, 
and  was  bom  at  Winona,  Aug.  15, 
1868.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  a  local  normal  school.  At 
eighteen  he  entered  Hamline  Univer- 
sity, where  he  remained  two  years. 
The  next  year  and  a  half  he  spent 
abroad,  traveling  and  studying.  Then, 
in  the  fall  of  1889,  he  joined  the  junior 
class  at  Hamline.  He  completed  this 
year,  and  in  the  following  autumn 
came  to  Harvard,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Junior  class.  During  his 
two  years  in  Caml^idge,  his  generous, 
courteous  bearing  won  for  him  many 
dose  friends.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Delta  Upsilon,  and  of  the  Pierian 
Sodality.  Of  the  latter  he  was  for 
some  time  president.  He  had  con- 
siderable reputation  as  an  expert  mu- 
sician, and  had  g^ven  much  time  to  the 
violin.  After  graduation  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Laird,  Norton  Co., 
and  last  May  was  made  vice-president 
and  superintendent  of  an  affiliated  con- 
cern, the  Winona  Lumber  Co. — The 
New  York  members  of  the  Class  held 
their  fourth  semi-annual  dinner  on 
Nov.  28,  the  evening  before  Thanks- 
giving day,  at  ''The  Arena,"  in  New 
York  city.  About  twenty  members 
were  present  and  the  occasion  was  a 
very  jolly  one.  The  Spring  dinner  of 
the  New  York  members  will  be  omit- 
ted this  year,  as  the  triennial  dinner 
comes  in  June. — John  S.  Cook  was  at 
last  accounts  stiU  in  the  far  West 
He  was  in  Lot  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  Oc- 


tober. —  John  Corbin  has  been  study- 
ing English  since  October  at  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  —  Andrew  H.  Green 
is  at  the  Massachusetts  Listitute  of 
Technology  for  a  course  of  two  years. 

—  R.  B.  Greenough  spent  a  part  of 
last  summer  in  practical  surgical  work 
in  a  private  hospital  at  Rome,  Gra. 

—  Arthur  H.  Lockett  and  Thomas  W. 
Lament  have  been  elected  respec- 
tively treasurer  and  secretary  of  the 
Cushman  Bros.  Co.,  and  have  gone 
into  business  in  that  establishment  at 
78  Hudson  St.,  New  York  city. — 
Joseph  B.  ShefBeld  is  working  in  the 
ShefiBeld  Paper  Co.'s  mills  at  Sauger- 
ties,  N.  Y.  —  Jeremiah  Smith,  Jr.,  is 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Harvard  Law  Re- 
view, —  R.  C.  Wood  has  gone  into  busi^ 
ness  for  himself,  dealing  in  invest- 
ment securities  at  44  Broad  St.,  New 
York  city.  —  P.  L.  Spalding  has  a 
position  with  the  Bell  Telephone  Co., 
at  Boston.  —  Joseph  H.  Hunt  and  Guy 
Lowell  are  studying  architecture  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris. — 
Frank  C.  Chamberlain  is  in  the  law 
ofBces  of  Messrs.  Shattuck  &  Munroe, 
35  Court  St.,  Boston.  —  Greorge  L. 
Batchelder  is  doing  the  larger  part  of 
the  executive  work  for  Batchelder 
Bros.,  coal  dealers  at  356  Federal  St, 
Boston. — Joshua  Hale,  Jr.,  has  re- 
cently returned  North  after  about  two 
years  spent  in  the  South.  —  William 
P.  Anderson  is  at  Paris.  His  address 
is  6  Place  de  POdtfon.  —  Frederick  W. 
Nicolls  has  been  studying  law  and  his- 
tory at  Reading,  Pa.  He  delivered  a 
course  of  six  lectures  on  **  The  Puritan 
Revolution  "  in  February.  —  M.  Lrving 
Motte  is  with  the  Elektron  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  103  Milk  St,  Boston.— 
Lewis  C.  Hall  is  in  business  at  105 
Worth  St,  New  York  city.  — M.  E. 
LigaUs,  Jr.,  has  left  the  Harvard  Law 
School  and  has  entered  the  law  office 
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of  Bangs,  Traoy,  Stetaon  &  MaoVeftgh, 
in  New  York  city.  —-Richard  Norton 
11  oompletiDg  his  art  studies  in  Munich. 

—  The  triennial  dinner  will  he  held  at 
the  Hotel  Vendome,  Boston,  Tuesday 
•raning,  June  25. 

189a 
Fred.  W.  'M,ooKt;See, 

aOO  Hjumurd  Bt,  OMnbridge. 
The  Secretary  wishes  to  include  in 
the  first  Class  Report  hrief  items  of 
news  from  as  many  members  as  pos- 
sible, especially  as  to  the  firms  or 
business  in  which  they  haye  been  em- 
ployed, as  well  as  news  of  marriages, 
births,  and  deaths.  To  avoid  expense 
through  loss  in  the  mails,  the  reports 
will  not  be  sent  to  members  of  the 
Class  who  do  not  reply  to  the  notices 
lately  sent  out,  unless  the  Secretary  is 
Tery  sure  that  the  addresses  remain 
unchanged.  —  D.  D.  Wells  has  been 
appointed  second  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion, at  London,  £ng.  —  T.  A.  Jag^ 
gar  is  studying  mineralogy  in  Munidi 
under  Prof.  Groth.  —  J.  E.  Spurr  is  on 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  under  S. 
F.  Emmons,  '61,  at  Leadville,  Colo.  — 
C.  W.  Purington  is  studying  the  Ap- 
palachian gold  belt.  —  F.  P.  Gulliver 
has  been  geologizing  in  Colorado. — 
F.  C.  Schrader  has  been  investigating 
the  Narragansett  Basin  for  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey.  —  F.  G.  Benedict 
is  studying  chemistry  at  Heidelberg. 

—  H.  G.  Shaw,  who  is  teaching  science 
at  the  Toledo,  O.,  High  School,  has 
received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from 
Ohio  University. —  G.  E.  Stoker  is 
junior  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Dobbs  &  Stoker,  Topeka,  Eans.^G. 
P.  Winship  read  a  paper  before  the 
American  Historical  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
— J.  N.  Deahl  is  principal  of  the  West 
Liberty  State  Normal  School,  West 


Liberty,  Va.  —  Samuel  Chew  is  in  the 
law  office  of  J.  Bayard  Henry  and 
George  Wharton  Pepper,  Drezel 
B*ld'g,  Philadelphia.  —  J.  A.  Cotter 
has  been  admitted  to  practice  bef<»e 
the  supreme  court  of  Indiana,  and  also 
the  Federal  courts.  —  Robert  Gasten 
Smith  announces  that  his  name  has 
been  changed  to  Robert  Keating 
Smith.  —  H.  H.  White  is  owner  and 
manager  of  the  Boston  and  Bay  State 
Die  Co.,  and  is  also  the  Boston  agent 
for  Yermilye  &  Ca,  bond  brokers, 
New  York.  —  George  Walcott,  who 
was  married  on  Dec.  5,  ean  be  ad- 
dressed at  P.  O.  Box  1704,  New  York 
city.  —  A.  S.  Apsey  was  elected  to  the 
Cambridge  Common  Council  in  De- 
cember. —  Addresses  :  K.  G.  T.  Web- 
ster, Milton  Academy,  Milton  ;  S.  B. 
Thacher,  51  Mt  Vernon  St.,  Boston  ; 
P.  T.  Jackson,  288  E.  Merrimack 
St,  Lowell ;  E.  H.  Warner,  Birming- 
ham, O. ;  Henry  Ware,  Allerton  St., 
Brookline  ;  F.  H.  Ransom,  17  Dalton 
St,  Boston.  —  W.  O.  Taylor  has  a  son 
bom  Jan.  30.  If  there  are  any  other 
applicants  for  the  Class  Cradle  they 
should  inform  the  Secretary  immedi- 
ately. 

1894. 

E.  K.  Rand,  See* 

Watertown. 
Daniel  W.  Shea  died  at  his  home  in 
Boston,  Dec.  29,  1894.  He  left  Col- 
lege in  the  middle  of  his  Junior  year 
on  account  of  illness,  and  after  that 
time  was  never  in  good  health.  At 
College  he  made  many  friends,  and  was 
prominent  in  various  forms  of  athletics. 
He  was  a  member  of  his  Freshman  foot- 
ball team.  Freshman  crew,  and  was  sub- 
stitute on  the  victorious  eleven  of  ^91. 
After  leaving  College  he  had  traveled 
abroad,  and  on  his  return  had  gone  into 
business  with  his  father.  —  J.  B.  Low- 
ell is  with  the  firm  of  Work,  Strong 
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&  Co.,  New  York.  —  G.  H.  Hill  is  in 
the  banking  business  with  Richardson, 
Hill  &  Co.,  Boston.  —  W.  F.  Lee  is  in 
the  office  of  Hartwell  &  Richardson, 
architects,  Boston.  —  £.  MoClare  has 
returned  to  the  University  of  Oregon, 
where  he  is  professor  of  Chemistry. 

—  D.  Tooker  is  teaching  Greek  and 
Latin  at  Riyerview  Academy,  Pongh- 
keepsie,  N.  T.  —  F.  A.  Baker  is  in  the 
ingar  brokerage  business  at  New  York. 

—  C.  J.  Stone  is  at  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity Law  School.  —  M.  S.  Wheeler  is  at 
the  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
Buffalo.  —  H.  C.  Dyer  is  at  the  Har- 
vard Law  School.  —  C.  T.  Wentworth 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  History 
at  Harvard.  —  T.  F.  Currier  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  the  College  Li- 
brary. —  The  following  men  are  at  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Theological  School, 
Cambridge:  A.  L.  Conger,  C.  A. 
Home,  J.  L.  Tryon,  F.  B.  White, 
W.  F.  Williams.  — G.  F.  RouiUard 
and  J.  R.  Slater  are  at  the  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  NewtonviUe.  — 
W.  B.  Goddard  is  at  the  New  Church 
Theological  School,  Cambridge.  — 
A.  P.  Dean  is  at  the  Bangor  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  —  S.  M.  Williams  is  in- 
structor in  French  at  Milton  Academy. 
— G.  C.  Fiske  is  teaching  at  the  Bel- 
mont School.  —  G.  N.  Edwards  is  prin- 
cipal of  Riverhead  Academy,  L.  I.  — 
P.  O.  FUce  is  professor  of  Greek  and 
Latin  at  Little  Rock  Academy,  Ark. 

—  £.  Sedgwick  is  teaching  Latin  and 
English  at  the  Groton  School.  Li 
Sept.  1894,  he  published  a  translation 
of  George  Sand's  «La  Mare  an  Di- 
able."  — F.  L.  Olmsted  served  till 
September,  1894,  as  Recorder  of  the 
U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  At  present  he  is 
studying  at  the  Biltmore  Arboretum, 
N.  C.  —  H.  C.  Wellman  is  assistant 
librarian  at  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 
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—  R.  T.  Fox  is  assistant  engineer  to 
the  La  Follette  Coal  and  Ixtm  Co.,  Ten* 
nessee.  —  W.  D.  Flagg  is  assistant 
state  editor  of  the  Cleveland,  O., 
Press,  —  A.  B.  Keeler  is  teaching  at 
the  University  Preparatory  School, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

NON^ACADEMIC. 

Myles  Standish,  m  '79,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Thayer  Asso- 
ciation of  Chaxmcy  Hall  School,  Bos- 
ton. 

At  the  32d  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Dental  Society,  D.  M. 
Clapp,  d  '82,  was  elected  first  vice- 
president,  and  W.  E.  Page,  d  '77,  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  American  Academy  of  Dental 
Science  at  its  27th  annual  meeting  on 
Nov.  14  elected  C.  H.  Taft,  '81,  cor- 
responding secretary,  W.  H.  Potter, 
'78,  editor,  W.  P.  Cooke,  d  '81,  and  F. 
E.  Banfield,  d  '79,  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutiye  committee. 

Charles  L.  Nichols,  m  '76,  has  been 
elected  censor  of  the  Worcester  Coun- 
ty, Mass.,  Homoeopathic  Medical  So- 
ciety. 

A  new  comic  opera  entitled  Cascdbd^ 
by  T.  W.  Sureette,  Sp.,  '90,  is  an- 
nounced. Like  his  PrisciUOf  this  has 
an  American  plot. 

The  First  Parish  in  Concord  has 
printed  the  memorial  sermon  after  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds, 
t  '47,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  H.  Barber,  of 
Meadville,  Pa.  The  brief  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  Dr.  Reynolds,  printed 
in  the  Graduates*  Magazine  for  Sept., 
1894,  is  appended. 

Dr.  F.  S.  Thomas,  m  '74,  has  had 
reprinted  from  *'  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons "  a  biographical  sketch  and  po^ 
trait  of  himself. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Stockbridge,  L.  S., 
'32,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Nov. 
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16,  1891.  Bom  at  Yarm<mih,  Me.» 
in  1811,  lie  graduated  at  Bowdoin, 
and  then  attended  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  After  being  admitted  to  the 
Bar,  and  practicing  for  a  while  in 
Maine,  he  gare  np  the  law  for  the  gos- 
pel, studied  and  took  a  diploma  at  the 
K^ewton  Theological  School,  and  in 
1841  was  appointed  a  chaplain  in  the 
Navy.  During  the  Rebellion  he  was 
on  die  Lancaster  in  the  Pacific.  He 
was  retired  in  1873,  and  trayeled  in 
Europe  and  California.  About  ten 
years  ago  he  settled  in  Philadelphia, 
and  was  most  of  the  time  confined  to 
his  room  by  iUness.  He  was  buried 
at  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Francis  Peabody,  L.  S.,  78,  was 
Democratic  candidate  for  mayor  of 
Boston  at  the  last  election. 

Prof.  Orrin  Benner  Clark,  A.  M^  '86, 
who  died  at  Ripon,  Wis.,  on  May  14, 
1894,  was  bom  at  Warsaw,  Ind.,  Jan. 
11, 1850 ;  graduated  at  the  Uniyersity 
of  Chicago  in  1872;  was  principal  of 
the  Winetka  Academy,  1873,  and  of  the 
Pteparatory  Department  of  the  Uni- 
yersity of  Chicago,  1874-75,  taking  at 
the  same  time  courses  in  the  Chicago 
Medical  College  and  the  Baptist  Union 
Theological  Seminary ;  in  1875  was 
professor  of  Latin  and  English  in  An- 
tioch  College,  O. ;  in  1877  was  called 
to  the  chair  of  Greek  in  the  Indiana 
State  Uniyersity,  being  transferred  to 
the  chair  of  English  in  1879.  He 
taught  there  until  1893,  when  he  went 
to  Ripon  College,  Wis.,  where  he  died. 
Li  1885-86  he  employed  a  leaye  of  ab- 
sence in  graduate  work  at  Hanrard, 
receiying  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  and 
the  tender  of  a  fellowship  which  he 
declined.  In  1874  he  married  Mary 
Morris  of  Warsaw,  Ind.,  who  suryiyes 
with  a  .son  and  daughter. 

Dr.  Milo  A.  Jewett,  m  '81,  has  been 
appointed  by  President  Cleyeland  to 
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aooompany  the  mixed  commission  ol 
the  Powers  to  inyestigate  the  alleged 
Turkish  outrages  in  Armenia,  and  to 
make  a  special  report  thereon. 

Signor  Luigi  Monti,  A.  M.,  '57,  has 
leeeiyed  from  King  Humbert  the  cross 
of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy. 

The  will  of  R.  S.  Ayery,  t  *46,  leayes 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  estate,  esti- 
mated at  $100,000,  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  It  desires  that  part  of  the 
fund  be  used  for  publications  oonoem- 
ing  the  mechanical  laws  goyeming  an 
ethereal  medium,  and  suggests  that 
prises  be  giyen  for  essays  on  the 
phenomena  of  electricity,  magnetism, 
light,  and  heat 

S.  W.  Judd,  $  '94,  has  been  appointed 
ornithologist  to  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Augustus  Brigham  Dayis,  I  '46,  who 
died  at  Saugus  on  Jan.  20,  was  bom  at 
Belohertown,  May  9, 1820.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Suffolk  Bar,  and  took 
an  actiye  interest  in  the  local  affairs 
of  Saugus,  haying  been  a  member  of 
the  School  Committee  and  an  Oyerseer 
of  the  Poor. 

Dr.  B.  G.  Wilder,t '62,  read  a  paper 
on  **  Some  Anomalies  of  the  Brain,"  at 
the  annual  session  of  the  Association 
of  American  Anatomists. 

Arthur  Leon  Siblin,  who  died  July 
17,  1894,  was  bom  at  Troy,  N.  Y., 
Noyember  8,  1866.  He  receiyed  his 
education  at  the  Troy  High  School 
and  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. He  graduated  from  the  latter 
school  in  1891  with  the  degree  of  dyil 
eng^eer.  After  graduation  he  had 
charge  of  a  suryeying  party  for  the 
Public  Improyement  Commission  of 
Troy,  resigning  his  position  in  Octo- 
ber, 1892,  to  become  assistant  in  En- 
gineering at  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School.  He  was  appointed  instractor 
in  Ciyil  Engineering  in  1893.    In  this 
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position  lie  taught  the  constractioQ  of 
bridges  and  buildings.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  fine  character  and  good 
professional  ability.  The  last  year  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  a  courageous 
struggle  against  the  disease  which 
carried  him  away. 

The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  for  the 
first  time  conferred  by  Dartmouth 
College  on  a  Harvard  man  last  Com- 
mencement. The  recipient  the  Bey. 
S.  C.  Beane,  i  '61. 

Prof.  K.  S.  Shaler,  t  '62,  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  commissioner 
of  the  Mass.  State  Topographical  Sur- 
rey. 

The  Hon.  J.  W.  Foster,  L.  S.,  '56, 
ex-Secretary  of  State,  at  the  request 
of  the  Chinese  government  went  to 
Japan  in  January  to  assist  the  Chinese 
envoys  in  negotiating  a  peace  with 
Japan. 

Wm.  £.  Chandler,  I  '54,  has  been 
reelected  a  U.  S.  Senator,  for  six 
years,  by  the  New  Hampshire  legis- 
lature. 

On  Dec.  23  was  celebrated  by  the 
Second  Unitarian  Church  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  T.,  the  dOth  anniversary  of  the  in- 
stallation of  the  Bev.  J.  W.  Chadwick, 
t  '64,  as  its  pastor. 

Mayor  Strong,  of  New  York  city, 
has  appointed  S.  S.  Terry,  L.  S.,  '83, 
a  commissioner  of  accounts. 

Vespasian  Warner,  I  '68,  has  been 
elected  to  Congress  as  a  Bepublican 
from  the  13th  Blinois  district. 

H.  B.  Chapman,  I  '90,  and  L.  P. 
Howland,  I  '90,  have  formed  a  law 
partnership  in  Cleveland,  O. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Minot,/)  '78,  is  president 
of  the  National  Society  of  Natural- 
ists. 

L.  A.  Burleigh,  I  '94,  who  is  city 
clerk  of  Augusta,  Me.,  has  formed  a 
law  partnership  with  Jos.  Williamson, 
Jr.^  in  that  city. 


Judge  H.  B.  Howland,  I  '57  (A.  B., 
Tale,  '54),  presided  at  the  annual  din^ 
ner  of  the  New  York  Yale  Club  on 
Jan.  18. 

Samuel  Fessenden,  I  '70,  is  speaker 
of  the  Connecticut  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives. 

Dr.  William  Gray  Disbrow,  m  '57, 
died  at  Dalhousie  on  Dec.  12.  He 
was  a  son  of  the  Bev.  Noah  and  Isa- 
bella (Stanton)  Disbrow  of  St.  John, 
N.  B.,  where  he  was  bom  on  Sept  7, 
1830. 

The  Overseers  have  appointed  Dr. 
C.  J.  Blake,  m  '65,  on  the  visiting 
committee  for  the  Peabody  Museum 
and  Zoology ;  N.  T.  Kidder,  $  '82, 
Botanic  Garden ;  £.  L.  Godkin,  h  71, 
Composition  and  Bhetoric  ;  G.  I.  Al- 
den,  $  '68,  Observatory ;  C.  C.  Smith, 
h  '87,  library. 

William  Baker,  I  '44»  died  at  Toledo, 
O.,  Nov.  17,  1894.  He  was  bom  at 
Norwalk,  O.,  Feb.  5, 1822,  the  son  of 
Judge  Timothy  Baker.  After  gradu- 
ating at  Granville  College  he  studied 
at  Harvard.  In  1846  he  went  to 
Toledo,  where  he  lived  until  his  death. 
He  was  the  senior  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Baker,  Smith  &  Baker,  and 
also  had  extensive  business  connections. 
Among  other  enterprises  he  was  in- 
terested in  the  construction  of  the 
Toledo,  Norwalk  and  Cleveland  and 
the  Wabash  railroads.  During  the 
war  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
U.  S.  Christian  Commission.  He 
leaves  a  daughter  and  four  sons. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  American  School  in  Athens  was 
held  at  New  Haven,  Nov.  17, 1894. 
Prof.  J.  W.  White,  p  '77,  who  was 
resident  instractor  last  year,  read  the 
annual  report. 

Bichard  Watson  Gilder,  A  '90,  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  New  York  Kindergarten  Asaoeia- 
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tion.  He  ii  also  fihainniin  of  the  N. 
Y.  Tenement  Hoose  Commiflsion. 

The^mmigrationBestrictionLeaguey 
founded  in  Boston,  has  for  its  presir 
dent  Prof.  John  ilske,  '63,  and  among 
its  vice-presidents  are  Col.  Henry  Lee, 
'Se,  George  S.  Hale,  '44,  Prof.  K.  S. 
Shaler,  $  '62,  B.  T.  Paine,  '55,  Henry 
Fterkman,  '7a 

C.  A.  Fairbanks,  m  '77,  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  Strafford  District 
Medical  Society  at  its  87th  annual 
meeting  on  Dec.  19,  at  Dover,  N.  H. 

Dr.  George  Jewett,  M.  S.,  '47,  died 
of  apoplexy  at  Fitchburg  on  Dec.  16. 
Bom  at  Bindge,  N.  H.,on  April  23, 
1825,  he  was  educated  in  the  village 
schools.  Deciding  to  become  a  physi- 
cian, he  studied  at  the  Vermont  Medi- 
cal College,  the  Berkshire  Medical 
School,  where  he  graduated  in  1847, 
and  pursued  his  medical  studies  at 
Harvard  for  a  year.  He  had  practiced 
in  Fitchburg  since  1858.  In  1862  he 
enlisted  as  assistant  surgeon  and  was 
soon  after  promoted  to  surgeon  of  the 
5l8t  Mass.  v.  M.  He  served  in  this 
position  until  July  27, 1863,  when  his 
enlistment  expired  and  he  returned  to 
Fitchburg.  He  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  medical  journals,  president 
of  the  Worcester  North  District  Medi- 
cal Society  in  1877-78  and  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  1888. 
He  leaves  one  son,  W.  K.  Jewett,  m 
'94. 

George  Munroe  Steams,  L.  S.,  '50, 
one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  in  Massa- 
chusetts, died  at  Brookline  on  Dec.  31, 
1894.  He  was  bom  at  Stoughton,  Apr. 
18,  1831,  his  father  being  Wm.  S. 
Steams,  a  Unitaiian  minister.  His 
grandfather,  Charles  Steams,  1773,  is 
said  once  to  have  refused  the  presi- 
dency of  Harvard,  because  he  deemed 
it  his  duty  to  remain  with  his  parish 
at  Lincoln,  which  paid  him  8400  a 
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year.  George  M.  Steams  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Bowe, 
and  for  a  brief  time  at  Shelbume 
Academy.  He  then  was  clerk  in  a 
store  at  Greenfield  for  a  year ;  but 
disliking  business,  he  managed  to 
study  at  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
and  in  the  office  of  Judge  John 
Wells,  at  Chicopee.  On  his  admissi<Mi 
to  the  Hampden  County  Bar  in  1852, 
he  became  Judge  WeUs's  partner,  and 
soon  had  an  influential  practice.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  associated  at  differ- 
ent times  with  M.  W.  Chapin,  £.  D. 
Beach,  Judge  M.  P.  Enowlton,  and 
C.  L.  Long,  /  '71.  Mr.  Steams  held 
many  public  positions.  He  was  a 
notary  public,  examiner  of  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  bar,  director  of 
the  Chicopee  National  Bank,  and 
vice-president  of  the  savings  bank. 
In  1859  he  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives,  and  was 
appointed  one  of  the  committee  of 
thirty  which  reported  the  revision  of 
the  statutes  in  1860.  Li  1871  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Senate,  serving  oa 
the  committee  on  Bailroads.  He  was 
elected  district  attorney  for  the  west- 
em  district  in  1872,  holding  ofiBce  for 
over  two  years,  when  he  resigned.  In 
February,  1886,  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Cleveland  United  States 
attorney  at  Boston,  resigning  the  posi- 
tion on  account  of  his  health  at  the  end 
of  seventeen  months.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Democratic  national  con- 
vention in  1872,  and  favored  the  nom- 
ination of  Horace  Greeley.  He  was 
the  candidate  for  lieutenant-govemw 
on  the  ticket  with  J.  Q.  Adams,  '53, 
and  also  for  the  same  place  when 
Charles  Sumner,  '30,  was  nominated 
by  the  Democrats,  but  when  the  latter 
declined  Mr.  Steams  did  likewise. 
Always  a  very  busy  man,  Mr.  Steams 
declined  many  honors  wiiich  he  might 
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haye  had.  Daring  a  trip  to  Europe 
lie  contributed  to  the  Springfield  i^e- 
pMxcan  a  series  of  letters  signed  '*  A 
Chicopee  Flat."  As  a  jury  lawyer 
and  a  wit  he  had  few  equals.  His 
reputation  for  fairness  matched  his 
reputation  for  ability.  He  was  in 
great  demand  as  a  campaign  speaker, 
especially  at  the  time  when  the  Demo- 
cratic party  had  few  able  champions 
in  Massachusetts.  The  story  is  told 
that  on  one  occasion,  having  been  be- 
sought by  a  conmiittee  of  Vermont 
Democrats  to  stump  the  Green  Moun- 
tain State  he  replied :  ''  If  you  will 
bring  the  Democracy  of  Vermont 
dowu  into  my  front  yard,  I  will  ad- 
dress them  with  pleasure.''  Mr. 
Steams  remoyed  from  Chicopee  to 
Brookline  last  autumn,  on  account  of 
his  health.  He  was  married,  May  17, 
1855,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  Emily 
Caroline  Groodnow,  by  whom  he  had 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom  sur- 
yiyes. 

Wm.  M.  Salter,  t  75,  is  editing  The 
Cause,  a  monthly  journal  deyoted  to 
moral  progress  and  the  interests  of 
the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Dr.  Henry  Young  Simpson,  m  '67, 
died  at  Worcester,  Dec.  31.  He  was 
bom  at  New  Hampton,  N.  H.,  Sept.  13, 
1843.  His  fomily  moyed  to  Worcester, 
where  he  was  educated  until  entering 
the  Harvard  Medical  School.  After 
graduation  he  practiced  medicine  for 
flye  years  at  Worcester,  and  then  went 
into  the  shoe  business  there.  In  1870 
he  was  chosen  member  of  the  School 
Committee.  In  18d3  he  was  elected  to 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Represen- 
tatiyes,  and  reelected  hi  1894.  While 
in  the  legislature  he  was  a  member 
of  the  committee  on  Street  Railways 
and  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 


UNIVERSITY  NOTES. 


A  Memorial  to  Dr.  A.  P.  Peahody, 
'26.  A  committee  consisting  of  C.  C. 
Seaman,  '61,  New  York  ;  J.  B.  Ames, 
'68,  Cambridge  ;  A.G.  Fox,  '69,  Bos- 
ton ;  J.  F.  Andrew,  '72,  Boston ;  E. 
L.  Baylies,  '79,  New  York ;  Gordon 
Dexter,  '87,  Boston,  and  A.  A.  Law- 
rence, '70,  has  been  formed  to  collect 
a  fund  for  a  memorial  to  the  late  Dr. 
A.  P.  Peabody,  '26.  Circulars  have 
been  sent  out,  and  already  there  is  a 
gratifying  response.  Subscriptions  in 
small  amounts  —  810  or  less  — are 
suggested,  in  order  to  give  every  one 
the  opportunity  to  pay  a  tribute  in  this 
way  to  Dr.  Peabody,  whom  many  gen- 
erations of  Harvi^  men  venerated. 
The  committee  will  decide  as  to  the 
form  of  the  memorial  when  they 
know  how  large  a  sum  is  raised.  Sub- 
scriptions should  be  sent  to  the  treas- 
urer of  the  fund,  A.  A.  Lawrence,  68 
Chauncy  St.,  Boston. 

At  the  usual  annual  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge  of  Free- 
masons in  Boston  on  St.  John's  day, 
the  organization  for  1895  was  an- 
nounced. Among  the  officers  are 
Sereno  D.  Nickerson,  I  '47,  recording 
grand  secretary ;  C.  A.  Welch,  '33,  and 
S.  C.  Lawrence,  '55,  directors  ;  S.  L. 
Thoradike,  '52,  deputy  grand  master ; 
Dr.  W.  L.  Richardson,  '64,  corre- 
sponding grand  secretary ;  A.  A.  Law- 
rence, '70,  deputy  grand  master,  25th 
district ;  F.  W.  Eaan,  '83,  grand  lec- 
turer; B.  A.  Gould,  '44,  committee  on 
library. 

The  Boston  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
Young's  Hotel  on  Deo.  13.  The  fol- 
lowing Harvard  men  were  elected 
officers :  C.  F.  Adams,  '56,  W.  H. 
Baldwin,  '58,  Martin  Brimmer,  '49, 
J.  Q.  A.  Braokett,  '65,  C.  R.  Codman, 
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'49,  William  Endiixytt,  k  '88,  William 
Eyeretty  '69,  Sherman  Hoar,  '82,  An- 
gostns  Hemenwaj,  '75, 6.  S.  Hale,  '44, 
Hemfy  Lee,  '36,  J.  D.  Long,  '67,  G.  D. 
Robinson,  '66,  W.  E.  Roasell,  '77, 
Moorfleld  Storey,  '66,  D.  E.  Ware, 
'62,  P.  A.  Walker,  h  '83,  William 
Watson,  $  '67,  yioe-presidents  ;  U.  H. 
Crocker,  '63,  treasurer  ;  H.  W.  Chap- 
lin, '67,  U.  H.  Crocker,  '63,  R.  H. 
Dana,  74,  J.  H.  Morison,  78,  G.  H. 
Noroross,  '76,  John  Ritchie,  '61,  H.  H. 
Sprague,  '64,  W.  W.  Vanghan,  '70, 
members  of  the  exeontive  committee. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society  was  held  in 
Boylston  Hall,  Dec.  27  and  28.  Prof. 
C.  L.  Jackson,  '67,  welcomed  the  so- 
ciety to  HammL  Dr.  H.  W.  Wfley, 
$  '73,  delivered  an  address  on  chemi- 
cally manufactured  food.  At  the  elec- 
tion of  officers,  J.  H.  Appleton,  '76, 
and  H.  W.  Wiley,  s  '73,  were  chosen 
directors,  and  F.  W.  Clarke,  t  '67,  a 
member  of  the  council. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Anatomists  in 
New  York,  Dr.  Thomas  Dwight,  '66, 
president  of  the  association,  read  a 
paper  on  **  The  Significance  of  Anoma- 
lies," and  Dr.  B.  G.  Wilder,  s  '62,  one 
on  **  Some  Anomalies  of  the  Brain." 

On  Dec.  20  a  statue  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster, h  1804,  was  unyeiled  in  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  National  Capitol.  Sena- 
tors G.  F.  Hoar,  '46,  and  H.  C.  Lodge, 
*71,  addressed  the  Senate,  and  William 
Everett,  '69,  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives  on  the  occasion.  The  statue  is 
a  copy  in  marble  of  the  original  in 
bronze  by  Ball,  at  Concord,  N.  H. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Maine 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Payson  E. 
Tucker,  '64,  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent,  and  G.  F.  French,  '69,  treasurer. 

The  Library  Hall  Association  of 
Cambridge  has  chosen  R.  H.  Dana, 


74,  president,  John  Read,  '62,  a  vice- 
president,  J.  G.  Thorp,  79,  and  G.  W. 
Bunton,  70,  members  of  the  ezecutiye 
committee.  J.  G.  Thorp  was  also 
elected  an  auditor. 

The  Classical  Department  have  pre- 
sented to  the  Classical  Club  a  large 
photograph  of  Prof.  G.  M.  Lane,  to  be 
hung  in  the  Club. 

Among  the  newly  elected  officers  of 
the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Associar 
tion  are  J.  A.  Page,  h  '64,  and  F.  S. 
Cutter,  '74,  both  vice-presidents. 

Among  the  Algonquin  Club's  offi- 
cers are  Francis  Peabody,  L.  S.,  '78, 
president ;  Nathaniel  Thayer,  '71,  and 
W.  E.  Russell,  '77,  vice-presidents  ;  H. 
G.  Nichols,  '77,  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee. 

At  the  convention  of  the  Bristol 
County,  Mass.,  Teachers'  Association, 
W.  C.  Bates,  '77,  read  a  paper  on  the 
**  Professional  Spirit  among  Teachers," 
and  Prof.  Hanus,  one  on  the  topic, 
**  Are  Recent  Tendencies  in  Secondary 
Education  justified  by  Sound  Educa- 
tion Principles?" 

The  Union  Boat  Club,  Boston,  has 
elected  Samuel  Hammond,  Jr.,  '81, 
president,  and  W.  F.  Kellogg,  '83,  vice- 
president. 

C.  C.  Beaman,  '61,  is  a  member  of 
the  sub-committee  on  legislation  of  the 
Committee  of  Seventy,  New  York 
city  ;  Albert  Stickney,  '69,  J.  C.  Car^ 
ter,  '60,  J.  H.  Choate,  '62,  and  Seth 
Low,  A '90,  are  on  the  committee  of 
advice. 

W.  C.  Collar,  h  '70,  presided  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters'  Club.  At  the  business 
meeting,  following  dinner,  E.  P.  Sear 
ver,  '64,  and  A.  L.  Goodrich,  '74,  were 
elected  vice-presidents.  The  topic 
for  after-dinner  discussion  was  ^The 
Aesthetic  Side  of  Education."  The 
speakers  were  President  Gates  of  Am- 
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herst,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  '39,  and  H. 
L.  Clapp,  70. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Ashley  read  a  paper  on 
the ''  Historical  School  of  Economists," 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Economic  Association  in  New 
York.  Among  the  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year  are  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Clark, 
I  '64,  president,  F.  A.  Walker,  h  *83, 
and  Prof.  C.  F.  Dunbar,  '51,  ex-presi- 
dents, and  Prof.  W.  J.  Ashley,  mem- 
ber of  the  publication  committee.  * 

Pierre  Johnson  Guliok,  '97,  com- 
mitted suicide  by  shooting  at  his 
room,  Dec.  1, 1894.  The  act  was  eyi- 
dently  premeditated,  but  the  cause  is 
unknown.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  due  to  despondency  from  over- 
work. His  parents  were  missionaries, 
and  he  was  preparing  to  enter  that 
life.  He  was  one  of  the  first  scholars 
in  his  Class,  and  held  a  Bright  scholar- 
ship. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mass. 
Association  of  the  Boards  of  Health, 
Dr.  H.  P.  Walcott,  '58,  was  chosen 
president ;  Dr.  S.  H.  Durgin,  m  '64, 
and  Dr.  S.  W.  Abbott,  m  '62,  vice- 
presidents  ;  Dr.  Edwin  Famham,  ^^^ 
secretary;  Dr.  J.  B.  Field,  '80,  treas- 
urer ;  Drs.  J.  £.  Clark,  m  '82,  and  J. 
A.  Gage,  '79,  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee. 

Among  the  officers  of  the  Colonial 
Society  of  Massachusetts  for  the  en- 
suing year  are  B.  A.  Grould,  '44,  pres. ; 
John  Lowell,  '43,  and  W.  W.  Good- 
win, '51,  vice-pres. ;  H.  W.  Cunnings 
ham,  '82,  recording  sec. ;  A.  McF. 
Davis,  B  '54,  corresponding  sec. ;  and 
F.  C.  Lowell,  '76,  member  of  the  coun- 
cil for  three  years. 

The  following  notice  was  issued  on 
Jan.  22 :  ''  The  Administrative  Board 
of  Harvard  College,  holding  that  hand- 
ing in  by  a  student  of  written  work 
not  his  own  is  dishonorable  and  un- 


worthy of  a  member  of  this  University, 
propose  hereafter  to  separate  from  the 
College  a  student  guilty  of  such  con- 
duct" 

A  competitive  drill  between  the 
Harvard  Rifles  and  the  Technology 
Cadet  Battalion  may  take  place  in 
Mechanics'  Hall,  Boston,  some  time 
in  May. 

The  Yale  Neujs  recently  printed 
statistics  showing  that  from  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  New  Jeneyy  and 
Pennsylvania,  Harvard  has  2,592  stu- 
dents, Yale  1,690,  and  Princeton,  758. 
From  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, and  Wisconsin,  Yale  has  275 
students.  Harvard  226,  and  Princeton, 
113.  From  the  Southern  States,  Yale 
has  104,  Harvard  129,  and  Princeton 
128,  and  from  the  West  and  Southwest 
Harvard  has  243,  Yale  174,  and  Prince- 
ton 77.  From  foreign  countries  Har- 
vard has  60,  Yale  38,  and  Princeton  33. 

A  study  of  the  liquor  problem  has 
been  undertaken  by  a  volunteer  com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of 
President  Seth  Low,  h  '90.  The  fol- 
lowing Harvard  men  are  on  the  com- 
mittee :  Pres.  C.  W.  Eliot,  '53,  Prof. 
F.  G.  Peabody,  '69,  J.  C.  Carter,  '50, 
and  D.  C.  Gilman,  h  '76.  The  investi- 
gation will  be  conducted  on  a  purely 
scientific  basis.  A  sub-committee  has 
already  taken  up  one  aspect  of  the 
subject,  viz. :  To  determine  to  what 
degree,  if  at  all,  is  moderate  drinking 
harmful? 

The  following  were  candidates  for 
the  Boston  School  Board  at  the  last 
election  :  G.  Z.  Adams,  '56,  Dr.  A.  T. 
Davison,  m  '71,  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Gallivan, 
'88,  Dr.  E.  G.  Morse,  m  '70,  and  J.  P. 
Moors,  '83. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  Reform  League, 
held  in  Chicago  in  December,  the 
Hon.  Carl  Schurz,  h  '76,  presided  and 
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deliTeied  the  prindpal  ftddiess.  R. 
W.  Gilder,  A  'OO,  was  elected  to  the 
executive  oonunittee.  The  Harvard 
Civil  Service  Reform  Clab  was  added 
to  the  roll  of  the  League.  Papers 
were  read  by  C.  B.  Wilby,  70,  and 
B.  H.  Dana,  '74.  Carl  Sohurz,  h  76, 
vras  rejected  president,  and  C.  F. 
Adams,  '56,  was  chosen  a  vice-president. 

The  Cheever  scholarship  at  the 
Medical  School,  founded  in  1889  by 
Dr.  D.  W.  Cheever,  '52,  of  Boston,  has 
been  awarded  to  Le  Boi  G.  Crandon, 
^94,  of  Maiden. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mass. 
Young  Men's  Republican  Club,  F.  H. 
Appleton,  '69,  was  elected  president ; 
A.  L.  Devens,  '74,  treas. ;  D.  L.  Pick- 
man,  '73,  and  C.  W.  Clifford,  '65,  vice- 
presidents  ;  R.  H.  Gardiner,  '76,  J.  A. 
Bailey,  '88,  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  '81,  C. 

F.  Sprague,  ['79],  R.  O.  Harris,  '77, 
and  Henry  Parkman,  70,  executive 
committee  ;  L.  M.  Clark,  '81,  election 
committee. 

Prof.  John  Hske,  '63,  will  deliver 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Oration,  and  Prof. 

G.  L.  Kittredge,  '82,  the  Poem,  in  June. 
On  Dec.   27-29,  1894,  there  was 

held  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia,  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society, 
the  American  Philological  Association, 
the  Modem  Language  Association  of 
America,  the  Society  of  Biblical  Lit- 
erature and  Exegesis,  the  American 
Dialect  Society,  the  Spelling  Reform 
Association,  and  the  Archaeological  Li- 
stitute  of  America.  Many  Harvard 
men  took  part,  viz. :  At  the  opening 
session,  Dec.  27,  Prof.  A.  M.  Elliott, 
'68,  presided,  and  H.  H.  Fumess,  '54, 
gave  an  address  of  welcome.  On  Dec. 
28,  Prof.  J.  H.  Wright  presided ;  Prof. 
W.  W.  Goodwin,  '51,  read  a  paper  on 
''The  Athenian  ypa^  vapwiiiup  and 
the  American  doctrine    of   constitu- 


tional law ; "  Prof.  E.  S.  Sheldon,  '72, 
''The  work  of  the  American  Dialect 
Society  from  1889  to  1894."  Third 
session,  in  honor  of  the  late  Prof.  W. 
D.  Whitney,  h  '76,  Pres.  D.  C.  Gil- 
man,  h  76,  presided ;  Prof.  C.  R.  Lan- 
man  delivered  a  memorial  address; 
concluding  address  by  Pres.  Oilman. 
—  At  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  Dr.  T.  F.  Wright,  '66, 
read  "  Report  of  excavations  at  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,"  and  "  Note  on  the  Julian  in- 
scription described  by  Dr.  Isaac  H. 
Hall  at  the  meeting  of  March,  1894 ;" 
Paul  E.  More,  A.  M.,  '93,  "  JiiSna  and 
TWO-IS."  Pres;  D.  C.  Oilman,  h  '76, 
is  president ;  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy,  a  vice- 
president  ;  H.  C.  Warren,  '79,  treas- 
urer ;  and  Prof.  D.  G.  Lyon,  record- 
ing secretaiy.  —  Before  the  American 
Philological  Association,  Prof.  C.  R. 
Lanman  read  "Reflected  meanings: 
a  point  in  semasiology ; "  Prof.  W.  C. 
Lawton,  '73,  "A  National  form  of 
verse,  the  natural  unit  of  measure  for 
the  sentence ; "  Prof.  F.  L.  Van  Cleef , 
'85,  "The  confusion  of  numerals  in 
Thucydides;"  Prof.  J.  W.  White, 
p  17,  "The  Pre-Themistodean  City- 
wall  of  Athens;"  Dr.  J.  M.  Paton, 
'84,  "Some  Spartan  families  under 
the  Empire ; "  Prof.  B.  I.  Wheeler, 
Or.  Sch.,  "Greek  Duals  in— c ; "  Prof. 
J.  H.  Wright,  "  A  note  on  Alexander 
Polyhistor ; "  Prof.  W.  J.  Battle,  p  '91, 
"On  executions  inscribed  on  leaden 
pktes ; "  Prof.  W.  G.  Hale,  '70,  "  The 
Latin  subjunctive  and  Greek  optative 
in  oratio  obliqua"  Prof.  J.  H.  Wright 
is  president  of  the  Philological  Associa- 
tion. —  At  the  sessions  of  the  Modem 
Language  Association,  Dr.  K.  Francke 
read  "The  relation  of  early  German 
Romanticism  to  the  Classic  ideal;" 
Prof.  G.  L.  Kittredge,  "SZ,  ^'The 
Friar's  Lantern;''  W.  H.  Schofleld, 
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A.  M.,  'd3,  <<  Elizabeth  Elstob,  an 
Anglo-Saxon  Scholar."  Prof.  A.  M. 
Elliott,  '68,  is  president,  and  Prof.  U. 
C.  G.  von  Jagemann  vice-president. — 
On  the  programme  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  were 
papers  by  Dr.  T.  F.  Wright,  '66, «  The 
Songs  of  Degrees,"  and  Prof.  J.  H. 
Thayer,  '60,  "Notes."  Prof.  Thayer 
is  president,  and  Prof.  D.  G.  Lyon  is 
Tioe-presidentof  the  Society. — Of  the 
American  Dialect  Society^  Prof.  E.  S. 
Sheldon,  '72,  is  president,  C.  H.  Grand- 
gent,  '82,  yice-president,  and  £.  H. 
Babbitt,  '86,  secretary.  —  Of  the  SpeU- 
ing  Reform  Association^  F.  A.  Femald, 
'82,  is  corresponding  secretary.  —  Be- 
fore the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America^  Prof.  W.  C.  Lawton,  '73, 
read  a  paper  on  "Accretions  to  the 
Troy  myth  after  Homer."  Pres.  Seth 
Low,  h  '90,  is  president,  Prof.  C.  E. 
Norton,  '46,  yice-president,  and  Prof. 
H.  N.  Fowler,  '80,  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  the  Listitute. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

%*  To  avoid  mlmmdentandlng,  the  Editor  begs 
to  itftfee  that  coplea  of  books  by  or  about  Harvard 
meo  should  be  sent  to  the  Magaxine  if  a  review 
is  desired.  In  no  other  way  can  a  complete  reg- 
ister of  Harvard  publications  be  kept.  Writers 
of  articles  in  prominent  periodicals  are  also  re- 
quested to  send  to  the  Bditor  copies,  or  at  least 
the  titles,  of  tlieir  contributloos.  Except  in  rare 
instances,  space  will  not  permit  mention  of  con- 
tributions to  the  daily  and  weekly  press. 

A  memoir  of  the  late  Dr.  O.  W. 
Holmes  is  announced  as  in  course  of 
preparation ;  to  be  written  by  John 
T.  Morse,  Jr.,  '60,  and  published  by 
Houghton,  MifiOin  &  Co.  Request  is 
made  that  all  persons  having  letters 
of  Dr.  Holmes,  which  they  are  will- 
ing to  lend  for  such  use,  will  send 
them  to  Mr.  Morse,  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers (No.  4  Park  Street,  Boston), 
who  engage  to  return  them  safely  and 


promptly.  The  biography  will  be 
added  to  the  **  American  Men  of  Let- 
ters "  series. 

W.  M.  Griswold,  '75,  has  just  added 
to  his  Q.  P.  series  an  '<  Index  to  St. 
NicholaSf  vols,  i-xzi."  His  address  is 
25  Craigie  St.,  Cambridge. 

**  Tenants  of  Cbocorua,"  a  little  vol- 
ume of  posthumous  poems  by  Frank 
BoUes,  I  '82,  will  be  issued  before 
Easter,  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

To  the  December  Lawrentian^  the 
publication  of  the  students  of  Saint 
Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y., 
N.  L.  Robinson,  '81,  contributed  a 
sketch  of  the  late  Prof.  H.  W.  Tozu 
rey,  '33. 

Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  '76,  has  re- 
printed  from  the  Journal  of  American 
Folk-Lore,  vol.  vii,  no.  26,  «  The  Walpi 
Flute  Observance  :  A  Study  of  Primi- 
tive Dramatization."  The  pamphlet 
is  accompanied  by  two  plates. 

Li  the  Denison  Quarterly  for  Janu- 
ary, Dr.  George  A.  Dorsey,  '90,  dis- 
cussed the  ^  Character  and  Antiquity 
of  the  Peruvian  Civilization." 

The  New  England  Magazine  for  De- 
cember was  almost  a  Ebirvard  num- 
ber. It  contained  ^  If  Jesus  Came  to 
Boston,"  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale,  '39;  "  The 
Ideal  Minister  of  the  American  Gros- 
pel,"  —  Phillips  Brooks,  '55,  —  by  the 
Rev.  Leighton  Parks  ;  <<H.  H.  Rich- 
ardson, ['59],  and  his  Work,"  by  Ed- 
ward Hale,  '79;  "Untaught  by  Ex- 
perience," a  story  by  R.  B.  Hale,  '91; 
"  The  Huguenot  in  America,"  by  Hor- 
ace Graves,  '64  ;  an  account  of  the 
Religious  Paintings  of  Washington 
AUston,  1800  ;  and  an  editorial  review 
of  Phillips  Brooks's  Essays. 

Prof.  J.  K.  Hosmer,  '55,  has  recently 
published  "How  Thankful  was  Be- 
witched." 

Samuel  T.  Pickard's  "  Life  and  Let- 
ters of  J.  G.  Whittier,"  h  '60,  was 
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Albert  C.  Bfttot  is  the  editor  of 
A  punphlet  entitled  ^Rey.  Dudley 
Woodbridge  [H.  U.  1694]:  bis 
CboTob  Record  ftt  Simibory  in  Con- 
neotioQt,  1697-1710/'  Hie  pampblet, 
of  wluch  <mlj  100  copies  baye  been 
printed  at  Hartf ord,  contains  fMsimiles. 

The  Clarendon  Press  of  Oxford  has 
recentlj  published  the  *<  Sounds  and 
Inflections  of  the  Greek  Dialects,  yoL 
i,  Ionic,''  bj  Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  '78, 
Professor  in  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Jeremiah  Curtin,  '63,  has  translated 
from  the  Russian  '*  Lilian  Morris  and 
Other  Stories,"  bj  Sienldewicx.  (Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.:  Boston.) 

<«  The  Old  and  New  Unitarian  Be- 
lief," by  the  Rey.  John  W.  Chadwick, 
t  '64»  and  <"  Messages  of  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Loye,"  from  the  writings  of  the 
late  Rey.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  '29, 
by  his  daughter,  are  announced  by  G. 
H.  Ellis,  Boston. 

The  December  Fonm  printed  **  The 
Reading  Habits  of  the  English  Peo- 
ple," by  Price  Collier,  r  'SI,  and  "  New 
St<»y-Tellers  and  the  Doom  of  Real- 
ism," by  Wm.  R.  Thayer,  '81. 

In  Harper^i  Young  People  during  the 
present  year,  Wm.  £.  Russell,  '77,  will 
describe  "  What  Governors  Do  ;  " 
Senator  EL  C.  Lodge,  '71,  will  describe 
^  A  Day  in  the  Seuato  "  and  '<  Repre- 
sentatiyes'  Duties;"  and  Theodore 
Rooseyelt,  '80,  will  toll  about  <*The 
President's  Cabinet." 

Philip  H.  Savage,  '93,  has  recently 
brought  out  a  volume  of  verse  entitled 
^  First  Poems  and  Fragments."  (Cope- 
land  &  Day :  Boston.) 

The  New  World  for  December  had 
an  article  on  '*The  Mimicry  of  He- 
redity," by  George  Batohelor,  '66,  and 
<<  A  Unitarian's  (dispel,"  by  Charles  £. 
St.  John,  '79. 


TovoL  y  of  the  <' Memorial  l^ogra- 
phies "  of  the  New  England  Historic 
Genealogical  Society,  Thomas  Cush- 
ing»  *^  contributed  a  memoir  of 
Gideon  French  Thayer,  h  '55,  founder 
of  Chauncy  Hall  School,  Boston. 

W.  F.  Ganong,  '87,  has  reprinted 
from  Flora,  1894,  his  inaugural  disser- 
tation for  the  dootorato  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich,  entitled  **  Beitrige 
zur  Kenntniss  der  Morphologie  und 
Biologic  der  Cacteen." 

Indng  G.  Stantcm,  '81,  is  the  editor 
and  compiler  of  **  Tableaux,  Charades, 
and  Conundrums."  (The  Butterick 
Pub.  Co. :  New  York  and  London.) 

Hie  December  Atlantic  printed  a 
poem  by  M.  A.  de  W.  Howe,  Jr.,  '88, 
entitled  **  The  Laric-Songs,"  and  <<  Lit- 
erary Love-Letters,"  by  R.  W.  Her- 
rick,  '90 ;  also  a  memorial  of  Dr.  O. 
W.  Holmes,  '29,  by  H.  £.  Scudder. 

In  the  October  Sanitarian^  Dr.  H.  R. 
Storer,  '50,  concluded  his  long  cata- 
logue of  **  Medals,  Jetons,  and  Tokens 
Illustrative  of  Sanitation."  He  has 
enumerated  nearly  2,400  specimens. 

Two  books  on  Italian  painters,  "  Lo- 
renzo Lotto,"  by  Bemhard  Berenson, 
'87,  and  «  Tintoretto,"  by  F.  P.  Steams, 
'67,  have  recently  been  issued  by  Put- 
nam, New  York. 

Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  $  '62,  is  editor  of 
a  work  in  two  large  octavo  volumes 
on  "The  United  States  of  America. 
A  Study  of  the  American  Common- 
wealth, its  natural  resources,  people, 
industries,  manufactures,  commerce, 
and  its  work  in  literature,  science, 
education,  and  self  -  government." 
Among  the  contributors  beside  Profes- 
sor Shaler,  are  F.  D.  Millet,  '69,  F. 
W.  Taussig,  '79,  C.  F.  Adams,  '56,  Dr. 
D.  A.  Sargent,  the  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott, 
h  '90,  Pres.  D.  C.  Gilman,  h  '76,  Judge 
T.  M.  Cooley,  h  '86,  Major  J.  W. 
Powell,  A  '86,  J.  R.  Soley,  '70,  Henry 
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Van  Brant,  '64,  and  Dr.  8.  W.  Ab- 
bott, m  '62. 

Prof.  John  Trowbridge,  $  '65,  dis- 
eossed  ^  The  Want  of  Eoonom  j  in  the 
Lecture  System,"  in  the  January  AU 
lantic,  which  contains  also  a  review  of 
the  recently  printed  **  Reminiscences  " 
of  the  late  R.  C.  Wmthrop,  ^28. 

"The  Art  of  Living,"  a  series  of 
papers  by  Robert  Grant,  '73,  was  be- 
gun in  ScrQme^s  for  January,  which 
also  printed  "Reminiscences  of  Dr. 
Holmes  as  Professor  of  Anatomy,"  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Dwight,  '66. 

F.  £.  Abbot,  '59,  wrote  on  "  The 
Advancement  of  Ethics,"  and  Mon- 
eure  D.  Conway,  ( '54,  on  the  possible 
reformation  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  in 
the  January  Af (mist. 

Norbnta  Kishimoto  wrote  on  "  Shin- 
to, the  Old  Religion  of  Japan,"  and 
Prof.  W.  M.  Davis,  $  '69,  discussed 
"The  Ancient  Outlet  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan," in  the  Popular  Science  MofMy 
for  December. 

The  weekly  journal  Science  was  re- 
organiied  on  Jan.  1,  and  is  now  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee of  specialists,  among  whom  are 
Prof.  £.  C.  Pickering,  s  '65,  Astronomy; 
Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte,  8  '51,  Geology  ; 
Prof.  W.  M.  Davis,  $  '69,  Physio- 
graphy ;  Prof.  H.  P.  Bowditch,  '61, 
Physiology ;  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  A  '86, 
Hygiene ;  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  h  '86, 
Anthropology ;  Prof.  W.  K  Brooks, 
p  '75,  ZoSlogy  ;  and  Prof.  Simon  New- 
comb,  $  '58,  Mathematics. 

Paul  Elmer  More,  A.  M.,  '93,  in- 
stractor  in  Sanskrit,  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  book  of  prose  and  verse  enti- 
tled "  The  Great  Refusal :  or  Letters 
of  a  Dreamer  in  Gotham."  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co. :  Boston.) 

Clemens  Herschel,  8  '60,  has  had 
reprinted  in  pamphlet  "  Frontinus,  and 
his  n  Books  on  the  Water  Supply  of 


the  City  of  Rome,  A.  D.  97,"  delivered 
by  him  last  year  before  the  Engineer- 
ing students  of  Cornell  University. 
Mr.  Herschel's  address  is  No.  2  Wall 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  NoTlh  American  Review  for  De- 
cember printed  an  article  on  "  Holmes," 
by  Senator  H.  C.  Lodge,  '71,  and 
"  Why  oup  Women  marry  Abroad,"  by 
E.  8.  Martin,  '77. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Buxton,  m  76,  has  re- 
printed from  the  Southern  California 
Practitioner^  "  How  Livalids  should 
oome  to  California,"  and  from  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asio- 
ciationj  "Champagne  and  Strychnine 
in  Chest  Troubles  of  the  Aged." 

The  October  Bulletin  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library  contained  a  list  of 
titles  of  Spanish  documents  relating  to 
American  History,  compiled  by  G.  P. 
Winship,  '93. 

Shirley  E.  Johnson,  '95,  is  joint 
author  of  the  Ubretto  of  "  Valhalla,"  a 
new  operetta. 

Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent  has  published  a 
little  manual  of  battle  bidl,  a  game 
invented  by  him. 

Prof.  W.  S.  Tyler,  h  '57,  has  writ- 
ten "A  history  of  Amherst  College 
during  the  Administration  of  its  Ilrst 
Five  Presidents,  from  1821  to  1871." 
(Fredk.  K.  Hitchcock :  New  York.) 

Dr.  H.  W.  Hayley,  p  '88,  has  pre- 
pared an  "  Introduction  to  the  Verse 
of  Terence." 

Li  Donahoe^e  Magazine  for  Decem- 
ber, J.  A.  Gallivan,  '88,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  "  Catholic  Sons  of  Harvard." 

"An  Dlastrated  Medical  Diction- 
ary," by  Dr.  George  M.  Gould,  t  '74, 
has  been  issued  by  P.  Blakiston,  Son  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 

"Cloud,  Field,  and  Flower,"  songs 
with  music  for  children,  by  Ernest  O. 
Hiler,  '93,  has  been  issued  by  Miles  & 
Thompson,  Boston. 
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Byron  S.  Hnrllmt,  'ST,  has  edited 
Defoe's  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year. 
(Ginn :  Boston.) 

**  What  shall  we  teaeh  in  Latin,  and 
how  shall  we  teach  ?  "  was  discussed 
in  the  School  Review  for  January,  by 
W.  C.  Collar,  h  '70. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Green,  '51,  has  reprinted 
a  recent  contribution  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  entitled 
"  Michael  Wigglesworth  [H.  U.  1661], 
the  Earliest  Poet  among  Harvard 
Graduates,  with  some  Bibliographical 
Notes  on  his  Day  of  Doom  *^ 

The  School  Review  printed  in  De- 
cember a  ''holiday  extra"  number 
containing  a  verbatim  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara- 
tory Schools,  including  addresses  by 
Dr.  R.  G.  HuHng,  Gr.  Sch.,  '93-94, 
Prof.  E.  Emerton,  '71,  Pres.  F.  A. 
Walker,  h  '83,  Pres.  C.  W.  Eliot,  '63, 
and  Pres.  W.  De  W.  Hyde,  '79. 

The  Churchman  (New  York)  for 
Aug.  18, 1891,  contained  an  article  on 
«The  Church  of  John  Harvard's  Bap- 
tism," St.  Saviour's,  Southwark. 

"Some  Necessary  Reforms  in  the 
Colleges,"  by  C.  C.  Ramsay,  '92,  and 
"Botany  at  the  Grerman  Universities," 
were  printed  in  the  Educational  Re- 
view for  January. 

"  The  Wind  in  the  Clearing,"  a  vol- 
ume of  poems  by  Robert  Cameron 
Rogers,  L.  S.,  '84,  has  been  issued  by 
the  Putnams,  New  York. 

Wm.  C.  liane,  '81,  has  compiled  a 
Dante  bibliography  which  is  issued  by 
Ginn,  Boston. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Beale,  '82,  of  the  Har- 
yard  Law  School  has  compiled  a  work 
entitled  "Cases  on  Criminal  Law." 
It  is  intended  chiefly  for  law  schools, 
and  18  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the 
other  collections  used  at  Harvard. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Hooper,  76,  described 


the  "  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences "  in  the  American  University 
Magazine  for  January. 

In  the  New  England  Magazine  for 
January,  Helen  Leah  Reed  described 
Radcliffe  College  ;  Dr.  S.  F.  Smith, 
'29,  gave  ''Recollections  of  Lowell 
Mason." 

"  The  Present  Status  of  Civil  Sex^ 
vice  Reform  "  was  described  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  in  the  February  At- 
lantic. 

Edward  A.  Hibbard,  '84,  has  just 
edited  and  sent  to  the  press  voL  zz 
of  the  "Opinions  of  the  Attorneys- 
General  of  the  United  States." 

In  Donahoe*s  Magazine  for  Febmaiy, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  C.  S. 
Hamlin,  '83,  discussed  the  perform- 
ance and  prospects  of  the  Democratio 
party. 

Prof.  F.  L.  Washburn,  '82,  of  the 
Oregon  State  College,  has  reprinted 
from  the  American  Naturalist  for  June, 
1894,  a  short  article  on  "  Ookinesis 
in  Limax  Mazimus." 

Dr.  F.  H.  Brown,  '67,  has  in  preti 
the  eighth  edition  of  "The  Medical 
Register  for  New  England." 

C.  K.  Bolton,  '90,  has  published  a 
versified  narrative  of  the  "  Wooing  of 
Martha  Pitkin." 

F.  W.  Morton,  ['83],  has  compiled 
a  volume  called  "Woman  in  Epi- 
gram," published  by  McClurg  &  Co. 
A  poem  by  him,  entitled  "  Beethoven's 
Spirit  Birth,"  appeared  in  the  De- 
cember number  of  Musicy  a  Chicago 
monthly  publication. 

"The  Naval  and  Military  History 
of  Massachusetts  during  the  Civil 
War,"  by  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  '41, 
is  announced  for  publication  this  year. 
CoL  Higginson's  "Common  Sense 
about  Women"  has  been  translated 
into€rerman« 

The  January  Forum  contained  "  Are 
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Ova-  Moral  Standaids  Shifting?"  by 
Prof.  A.  B.  Hart,  '80;  "Dai^rs  in 
Oar  Presidential  Election  System/' 
by  James  Schooler,  '59;  ''Is  the  In- 
come Tax  Unconstitutional?''  by  D. 
A.  Wells,  8  '51 ;  "To  Ancient  Greek 
through  Modem?  No  I"  by  Prof. 
Paul  Shorey,  '78;  "Proper  Training 
and  Future  of  the  Indians,"  by  Major 
J.  W.  Powell,  A  '86 ;  "The  Increas- 
ing Cost  of  Collegiate  Education,"  by 
Pres.  C.  F.  Thwing,  '76. 

A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of 
"Principles  of  Procedure  in  Dellb- 
erative  Bodies,"  by  the  Hon.  6.  G. 
Crocker,  '64,  ia  announced. 

C.  F.  Lummis,  ['81],  is  editing,  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  The  Land  of  Sun* 
ihinef  an  illustrated  monthly  journal 
whose  first  purpose  is  to  set  forth  the 
attractions  of  Southern  Califomia  as 
a  place  fur  settlers  or  for  invalids. 

G.  B.  Merrill,  '59,  has  reprinted  his 
paper  on  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  '29, 
read  at  the  21st  annual  dinner  of  the 
Harvard  Club  of  San  Francisco  on 
Oct.  18, 1894. 

The  Rev.  Theodore  C.  Williams, 
'76,  has  had  reprinted  at  Oxford,  Eng- 
land, his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem  of 
last  year  on  "  The  Making  of  Man." 

The  West  Publishing  Co.  of  St.  Paul 
have  published  a  compilation  of  the 
Grenend  Statutes  of  Minnesota  in  force 
December  31,  1894,  compiled  and 
edited  by  H.  B.  Wenzell,  '75,  with 
references  to  Minnesota  decisions  by 
F.  B.  Tiffany,  '77,  and  others  (2  vol- 
umes, pp.  cxii,  2477).  There  has  been 
no  systematic  revision  of  Minnesota 
statutes  since  1866,  and  the  compila- 
tion in  general  use  was  prepared  in 
1878  by  George  B.  Young,  '60. 

In  the  New  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Register  for  January, 
George  White,  I  '50,  had  an  article 
on  the  "  Probate  Courts  of  Massachu- 


setts ; "  Judge  Wm.  A.  Richardson, 
'43,  reprinted  his  "Harvard  Uni- 
versity. College  Presidents  and  the 
Election  of  Quincy  and  Eliot;"  and 
Wm.  G.  Brown,  '91,  described  the 
"Archives  of  Harvard  University." 

From  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  October, 
1894,  Prof.  E.  D.  Roe,  Jr.,  '86,  has 
reprinted  "The  Probability  of  Free- 
dom :  a  Critique  of  Spinoza's  Demon- 
stration of  Necessity." 

"Statistical  Methods,  from  the 
Physiological  Laboratory  of  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School,"  is  the  title  of 
a  pamphlet  reprinted  from  Mind  and 
Body  by  George  W.  Moorehouse,  M.  S. 

To  the  January  Psychological  Re- 
view  Dr.  G.  W.  Fitz  contributed  an 
account  of  "  A  Location  Reaction  Ap- 
paratus." 

"Hunting  in  the  Cattle  Country" 
is  an  article  by  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
'80,  printed  in  the  January  Magazine 
of  Trtwd,  a  new  monthly  magazine 
issued  from  New  York  city. 

SHORT  RKVilEWB. 

— Brook  Farm:  Historic  and  Per^ 
sonal  Memoirs,  By  John  Thomas  Cod- 
man,  d  '70.  (Boston  :  Arena  Publish- 
ing Co.)  When,  in  1843,  Hawthorne 
and  Emerson  "  talked  of  Brook  Farm 
and  the  singular  moral  aspects  which 
it  presents  and  the  great  desirability 
that  its  progress  and  developments 
should  be  observed  and  its  history 
written"  (^American  Note-Books^  ii, 
113),  they  did  not  foresee  how  long 
it  would  take  to  write  that  history  or 
in  how  poor  and  fragmentary  a  way 
it  would  be  done  at  last.  Mr.  Cod- 
man's  book  is  one  of  the  fragments. 
Honestly  though  roughly  executed,  it 
is  hopelessly  impaired  in  interest  by  the 
fact  that  its  author  did  not  arrive  upon 
the  scene  until  the  first  or  ideal  period 
of  the  enterprise  had  passed  by ;  and 
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the  most  pioturesqae  and  intereeting 
figures,  Hawthorne,  the  two  Ciutiaes, 
Bradford,  Hecker,  Ora  Gannett,  and 
Georgiana  Brace  had  left  the  fitrm. 
At  Mr.  Codman  himself  recognises 
(p.  57),  the  "  Transcendental  Period  " 
or  ''Community  Times"  had  passed 
away,  and  the  ''Industrial  Period" 
had  begun.  The  merit  of  the  book  is 
in  illustrating  this  later  phase  —  in 
showing  how  Fourierism,  under  the 
influence  of  that  very  prosaic  propa- 
gandist, Albert  Brisbane,  came  in  and 
possessed  the  land;  and  how  a  few  poor 
and  untrained  proselytes  attempted  to 
work  out,  without  money  or  resources, 
that  magnificent  scheme  of  Grroups  and 
Series  which  Fourier  himself  never 
dreamed  of  trying  except  on  a  vast 
scale.  All  the  rest  that  Mr.  Codman 
describes  is  a  decline  and  fall  which 
might  readily  have  been  predicted  by 
the  saints,  as  it  was  always  foretold  by 
the  sinners.  The  only  surprise  in  read- 
ing this  narrative  is  that  the  human 
material  composing  the  Phalanx — as 
it  was  now  to  be  called — appears 
more  commonplace  and  less  inter- 
esting than  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed. Whatever  their  labors  or  their 
philosophizings  may  have  been,  it  is 
certain  that  their  witticisms,  as  here 
recorded,  were  of  a  cheapness  which 
would  ultimately  have  broken  to  pieces 
the  very  most  elaborate  Combined  Or- 
der that  ever  existed.  There  are  to 
be  noticed  some  errors  in  the  book, 
such  as  a  little  use  of  any  biographi- 
cal dictionary  would  have  set  right. 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  ascertain, 
for  instance,  that  Margaret  Fuller's 
father  was  named  Hmothy,  not  Rich- 
ard ;  so  that  the  ardent  encomium 
(p.  22)  upon  the  educational  system  of 
Brook  Farm  did  not  proceed  from  a 
veteran  lawyer  and  statesman,  but  from 
a  youth  just  out  of  college.    Thomas 


H.  Stone  (p.  7)  should  be  Thomas 
T.  Stone  ;  Charles  T.  FoUen  (p.  7) 
should  be  Charles  C.  Follen ;  Mark 
£.  Laiarus  (p.  107)  should  be  Marx 
£.  Lazarus.  Mrs.  Olvord  (p.  22)  was 
Mrs.  Anna  Alvord,  widow  of  Daniel 
Wells  Alvord,  a  prominent  Massachu- 
setts lawyer,  who  framed  for  the  State 
its  Personal  Liberty  BilL  Mr.  Ripley's 
books  had  not  (p.  235)  "gone  to  swell 
Rev.  Theodore  Parker's  library,"  and 
afterwards  been  "placed  in  the  Bos- 
ton City  Library,"  that  is,  not  oolleo- 
tively,  for  they  were  sold  at  auction 
in  1846,  as  Mr.  Frothingfaam's  biogra- 
phy shows ;  and  Mr.  Parker  included 
in  his  library  only  such  as  he  may 
have  happened  to  bid  off.  It  was 
probably  the  most  remarkable  Ger- 
man library  over  collected  in  New 
England,  and  it  was  scattered  to  the 
four  winds.  These  errors  are  not  very 
serious,  but  are  worth  noting.  The  best 
delineation  of  character  in  the  book  is 
that  of  the  Rev.  William  Henry  Chan- 
ning,  '29,  who,  though  not  a  regular 
member  of  the  organisation  at  Brook 
Farm,  was  a  sort  of  recognised  chap- 
lain or  seer,  and  always  appeared  on 
important  occasions  (p.  71).  He  was 
a  man  of  the  noblest  aims  and  the 
loftiest  eloquence,  but  left  —  perhaps 
from  want  of  concentration — only  a 
vague  and  insufficient  impression  on 
his  time.  Perhaps  the  most  perma- 
nently valuable  part  of  this  book  con- 
sists in  a  long  series  of  letters  in  the 
Appendix,  giving  the  applications  and 
inquiries  addressed  to  Mr.  Ripley,  and 
sometimes  his  answers.  As  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  actual  thought  and  mental 
attitude  of  that  seething  period,  this 
Appendix  (p.  271)  is  worth  all  the 
rest  of  the  volume  put  together.  The 
absence  of  an  index  is  a  very  serious 
defect  in  the  book. 

r.  W.  Higgmmmf  '41. 
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— A  CcnqiUte  Concordance  to  Shake- 
tpeare.  ByJolmBartlett,A71.  (Mao- 
millan :  New  York  and  London.)  Of 
few  products  of  ihe  homan  mind  can 
we  saj^  "  ThiB  cannot  be  snperseded." 
Of  oontemporuy  works  of  the  imagi- 
nation we  can  never  say  this,  because 
we  can  nerer  foresee  that  the  poetry 
or  fiction  most  popular  in  our  time 
will  be  known  fifty  years  after  us. 
At  the  death  of  each  popular  writer 
critics  of  a  certain  class  do,  indeed, 
assert  that  '*  he  will  be  read  so  long 
as  the  language  endures ; "  but  the 
wiser  critic  understands  that  even 
mundane  « eternity"  does  not  mean 
merely  next  year  or  the  next  century, 
and  refuses  to  prophesy.  By  a  strange 
and  happy  coincidence  two  works  of 
eminent  scholarship  have  been  pro- 
duced in  our  time  in  Cambridge,  and 
of  either  of  them  we  can  say  without 
reservation,  *' This  is  final.''  Professor 
Child's  collection  of  << Ballads"  has 
now  a  fellow  in  Mr.  John  Bartlett's 
**  Shakespeare  Concordance."  As  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  that  any  one 
will  hereafter  attempt  to  make  an- 
other concordance  to  Shakespeare,  Mr. 
Bartlett  may  congratulate  himself  on 
having  done  once  for  all  something 
which  will  last  as  long  as  men  use 
such  an  aid  to  Shakespeare.  Mr. 
Bartlett  chose  for  his  text  the  Globe 
edition,  so  that  he  is  able  to  cite  not 
only  the  act  and  scene,  but  also  the 
number  of  the  line,  in  which  each 
word  occurs.  Moreover,  he  has  taken 
not  merely  three  or  four  words,  but 
usually  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  so  that 
the  concordance  serves  also  the  pur- 
pose of  a  dictionary  of  quotations, 
wherever  the  passage  cited  comes 
within  that  compass  :  this  is  a  funda- 
mental advance  on  Cowden  Clarke's 
Concordance,  which  cites  only  broken 
phrases.    Another  point  of  excellence 


to  be  noted  is  the  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  typographical  arrange- 
ment,—  a  matter  which  only  persons 
who  have  had  to  wrestle  with  prob- 
lems of  printing  will  rightly  appre- 
ciate. It  would  have  been  easy  to 
have  marred  the  usefulness  of  the  en- 
tire work  by  so  comparatively  slight  a 
change  as  the  use  of  other  fonts.  The 
magnitude  of  Mr.  Bartlett's  achieve- 
ment may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  it  contains  over  1,900  double  col- 
umn quarto  pages,  each  column  hav- 
ing 110  lines.  Only  after  long  use 
can  the  accuracy  of  such  a  work  be 
finally  tested,  but  so  far  as  the  writer 
has  referred  to  it,  or  has  questioned 
others,  it  has  proved  correct,  verbatim 
et  punctuatim.  It  is  indeed  a  ''com- 
plete concordance  or  verbal  index  to 
words,  phrases,  and  passages,"  not  only 
in  Shakespeare's  dramatic  works  but 
in  the  sonnets  and  poems  attributed 
to  him  as  well.  Not  without  rejoi- 
cing, therefore,  should  we  welcome  a 
work  which  may  possibly  be  in  com- 
mon use  two  or  three  thousand  years 
hence,  when  every  original  literary 
product  of  our  age  may  have  long 
been  forgotten.  —  W,  R.  T. 

—  A  History  of  the  United  States 
for  Sdiools.  By  John  Piske,  '63. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. :  Boston.) 
To  write  the  text-book  in  which  the 
youth  of  a  country  may  first  learn 
their  country's  story,  and  so  to  fix, 
often  for  a  lifetime,  the  ideals  of  their 
patriotism,  is  an  undertaking  worthy 
of  any  historian.  Few,  however,  have 
made  the  attempt,  and  fewer  have 
succeeded  in  it.  That  Prof,  flske,  to 
whom,  more  than  to  any  other  person, 
the  present  enthusiasm  for  American 
history  Lb  due,  should  have  consented 
to  write  a  manual,  will  bring  relief  to 
many  school-children.  For  it  must  be 
confessed  that  American  history,  as 
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nfiuiUy  taught  in  sehools,  has  been  one 
of  the  driest  of  sobjects,  causing  in  the 
young  a  repugnance  not  only  to  it  but 
to  all  history.  Now,  the  most  appar- 
ent quality  in  Prof.  Fiske's  book  is 
that  it  is  interesting  ;  so  that  he  has  a 
certain  advantage  oyer  most  of  his 
competitors.  As  we  do  not  look  for 
originality  of  matter  in  such  a  work, 
we  naturally  lay  chief  stress  on  the 
agreeableness  of  manner.  On  the 
whole,  a  student  ought  to  get  from  it 
a  Tcry  fair  idea  of  the  course  of  Ameri- 
can deyelopment,  although  possibly  it 
would  haye  been  more  effectiye  if 
greater  emphasis  had  been  thrown  on 
the  most  important  episodes.  Of  the 
illustrations,  maps,  etc.,  only  the  high- 
est praise  can  be  giyen  ;  they  addalike 
to  the  interest  and  to  the  historical 
value  of  the  book.  The  tables  of 
questions  for  teachers,  prepared  by 
Frank  A.  Hill,  ought  to  add  to  its  use- 
fulness in  the  school-room. 

—  7^  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace. 
Edited  by  Professor  Clement  L.  Smith, 
'63.  (Ginn  :  Boston  and  London.)  A 
new  college  text-book  upon  Horace 
might  seem  almost  a  work  of  superero- 
gation, but  it  is  amply  justified  by  the 
editor's  handling.  His  main  purpose 
has  been  to  provide  a  help  to  <<the 
discriminating  study  of  Latin  poetic 
usage  in  syntax  and  diction."  Such  a 
work  as  this,  in  its  entirety,  had  never 
before  been  attempted.  Professor 
Smith  has  sought  to  accomplish  it  by 
means  of  a  general  Litroduction,  di- 
vided into  three  chapters,  —  the  first 
giving  an  account  of  Horace's  life  and 
writings ;  the  second,  treating  of  his 
language  and  style  ;  and  the  third,  of 
his  versification  and  prosody.  It  is 
the  second  chapter,  in  particular,  that 
constitutes  the  original  feature  of  this 
edition.  This  comprises  about  one 
half  of  the  Litroduction,  and  is  sub- 


divided into  two  portions.  The  first 
deals,  in  detail,  with  the  syntax  of  the 
noun  under  the  several  cases,  with 
the  number  and  tense  of  the  verb, 
with  the  use  of  conditional,  concessive 
and  relative  clauses,  with  the  construc- 
tion in  commands  and  prohibitions, 
and  with  the  use  of  the  infinitive  and 
of  the  participle.  The  second  sub- 
division has  to  do  with  the  order  and 
use  of  words,  pointing  out  how  "  the 
poets  have  studiously  wrought  out  ar* 
tistic  groupings  and  sequences  which 
the  reader  must  train  himself  to  grasp 
and  follow,  if  he  would  appreciate 
the  beauty  of  poetical  expression.** 
These  various  subjects  are  all  disposed 
of  under  about  one  hundred  different 
sections  to  which  attention  is  called  by 
notes  upon  passages  in  the  text,  which 
serve  for  their  exemplification.  In 
this  manner  the  editor  endeavors  to 
bring  out  <'  the  most  salient  character- 
istics of  Horace's  syntax,  chiefly  those 
in  which  he  goes  beyond  the  limits  of 
literary  prose  usage,  and  to  set  forth 
some  of  the  more  striking  features  of 
his  usual  arrangement  of  words."  In 
both  these  respects  a  marked  success 
has  been  achieved.  The  choice  of 
readings  displays  a  conservative  spirit, 
taste,  and  judgment,  rather  than  a 
striving  after  novelty.  Evidently  the 
editor  sympathizes  little  with  Keller 
and  Holden's  depreciation  of  the 
Blandinian  readings  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  sometimes  shows  a  leaning  towards 
some  of  them :  C.  i,  4,  8,  tint  for 
visit;  ii,  13,  38,  laborum  for  laborem; 
iii.  12,  4,  alto  for  arto.  He  has,  how- 
ever, preferred  to  avoid  the  hiatus 
on  C.  ii,  20,  13,  by  reading  notiorf 
with  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.;  and 
in  Epod.  ii,  27,  has  substituted  Mark- 
land's  frondes  for  fontes.  The  notes 
are  models  of  condensation  and  re- 
straint, stimulating,  but  lending  as- 
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nstanoe  only  where  it  is  actuallj  re- 
quired. The  editor  never  attempts 
tiie  impossible,  and  he  is  not  afraid 
to  admit  that  some  matters,  like  the 
situation  of  the  Fountain  Bandnsia,  or 
the  date  of  the  third  closing  of  the 
Temple  of  Janus,  are  not  definitely 
known. 

In  the  explanation  of  vexed  pas- 
sages good  taste  and  good  sense  are 
the  rule.  We  have  noticed  scarcely 
any  from  which  we  should  feel  in- 
clined to  differ.  In  C.  iv,  14,  22, 
where  Tiberius,  oTcrooming  the  Roeti, 
is  compared  to  Auster,  **  undtu  exercet 
Pleiadum  chcro  scindente  nubes,**  —  we 
think  the  simile  has  reference  to  the 
South  Wind  beating  down  the  waves, 
just  as  Notus  is  said  ponere  Jreta^  C.  i, 
3, 16,  at  the  time  of  the  rising  of  the 
Pleiades,  as  Porphyrio  understands  it, 
that  is,  in  the  early  part  of  May  (the 
signal  for  the  mariner  to  commence 
his  voyages),  and  not  at  their  setting^ 
in  November  (the  time  to  discontinue 
them).  Consequently  we  should  not 
agree  with  the  explanation  given  of 
scindente  nubes.  Nor  in  the  Critical 
Appendix,  where  the  genuineness  of 
the  text  of  C.  iv,  8, 17,  b  discussed, 
can  we  see  any  occasion  for  imputing 
to  Horace  the  possibility  of  "gross 
ignorance"  of  history,  when  such  a 
simple  interpretation  of  the  passage, 
as  Macleane's,  is  possible.  We  have 
noticed  only  a  single  instance  in  the 
notes  where  it  would  seem  helpful  to 
add  something.  In  C.  iv,  15,  30,  tibiis 
is  said  to  be  "here  ablative,  the  in- 
strument being  secondary  to  the  song.'' 
As  it  is  stated  in  Introd.  §  66  that  the 
dative  with  ndsceo  is  the  usage  of  Hor- 
ace, it  might  be  advisable  to  give  a 
reference  to  **  some  grammar  in  cur- 
rent use,"  e.  g,f  A.  &  G.  248,  a.  R.  (ab- 
lative of  accompaniment)  ;  or  Boby, 
§§  1215,  1216  (ablative  of  means). 
▼OL.III.  — HO.  11.         29 


Hie  accuracy  of  the  references  is  re- 
markable ;  we  have  noticed  <mly  a 
single  error,  —  p.  267,  coL  2,  L  tift., 
where  "330"  should  be  substituted 
for  «300."--jy.  W.H. 

—  Spedmene  of  Argumentation: 
Modem.  By  George  P.  Baker,  '87. 
(Holt:  New  York.)  In  this  UUle  book 
of  about  200  pages,  Mr.  Baker  has 
collected  six  masterpieces  of  argumen- 
tation and  persuasion :  Lord  Chat- 
ham's speech  advocating  the  removal 
of  the  British  troops  from  Boston ; 
Lord  Mansfield's  speech  for  Evans ; 
the  first  letter  of  Junius;  Lecture 
1  of  the  three  lectures  on  evolution 
delivered  by  Professor  Huxley  in  New 
York;  Lord  Erskine's  defense  of  Gor- 
don ;  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  fa- 
mous Liverpool  speech.  The  first 
four  selections  are  chosen  primarily 
as  illustrations  of  logical  and  effec- 
tive structure.  The  last  two  are 
more  especiaUy  intended  to  exhibit 
some  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
ordinary  mind  may  be  induced,  as  well 
as  prepared,  to  follow  sound  reasoning, 
and  to  accept  its  results ;  that  ia  to 
say,  as  illustrations  of  the  art  of  per- 
suasion. A  few  admirably  dear  and 
concise  notes,  mainly  by  the  editor, 
call  the  student's  attention  to  the  pe- 
culiar merits  of  each  specimen.  The 
editor  has  ako  added  "  directions  for 
drawing  a  brief,"  and  a  specimen 
brief  or  skeleton  of  Lord  Chatham's 
speech.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  study  of  argumentative  composition 
is  still  required  in  Harvard  College 
for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  To  those 
who  can  recall  what  the  course  in 
Junior  forensics  formerly  was  in  Har- 
vaxd  College,  it  will  be  reassuring  to 
learn  that  the  study  is  now  carried  on 
in  accordance  with  the  thorough  and 
scientific  method  indicated  by  Mr. 
Baker  in  the  preface  of  this  book. 
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—  SmaU  HaspitdU.  EstabliBhment 
and  nudnteDancey  by  Dr.  Alfred 
Worcester,  78.  With  Snggestions  for 
Hospital  Straotore,  with  Flans  for  a 
Small  Hospital,  by  William  Atkin- 
son, Sp.  '88.  Dr.  Worcester  states 
aocnratelj  and  forcibly  the  difficulties 
which  confront  the  promoters  of  a 
hospital,  before  the  poblic  haye  been 
roused  to  the  point  of  giving  it  their 
support  and  their  money.  Dr.  Worces- 
ter's description  of  the  method  of 
maintaining  the  institution  is  ako  full 
of  valuable  suggestions,  set  forth  with 
the  assured  air  of  one  who  has  had  ex- 
perience and  who  permits  himself  no 
doubts.  The  point  in  his  useful  little 
book  which  will  cause  most  debate  is 
that  in  which  he  insists  that  physicians 
of  different  schools  of  medicine  can 
jointly  manage  a  hospital  harmo- 
niously. Mr.  Atkinson's  plans  deserve 
attention,  as  they  combine  the  best 
features  of  the  best  recently  built 
small  hospitals. 

UNSIGNED  BBVIEWS  AGAIN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Graduates*  Maga- 
zine: 

As  appears  from  your  reply  to  Pro- 
fessor Carpenter  (vol.  iii,  p.  246), 
the  Council  foresaw  that  objections  to 
book-reviewing  in  the  Magazine  might 
be  expected,  —  from  the  authors  of 
books  reviewed.  Tet  a  word  may  be 
permitted  in  behalf  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  not  expecting  such  dis- 
tinction. 

As  to  the  signing  of  critical  reviews, 
the  vigorous  precept  and  consistent 
practice  of  the  Chicago  Dial  may  suf- 
fice to  indicate  that  opinion  and  usage 
are  divided.  The  notion  that  an 
anonymous  reviewer  carries  the  full 
weight  and  prestige  of  the  periodical 
itself  is  perhaps  an  antiquated  one. 
Certainly  we  shall  all  take  for  granted 


that  each  utterance  comes  from  an  in- 
dividual too  self-respecting  to  suffer 
any  guidance,  or  even  suggestion  from 
the  editorial  tripod.  Such  a  man  may 
well  prefer  to  wear  no  mask.  He  who 
writes  the  book  is  known  and  visible 
to  us  who  read.  As  a  rule  we  shall  be 
confident  that  the  critic  is  some  one 
of,  say,  three,  five,  or  ten,  other 
brother-alumnL  Frankness  is  but  one 
side  of  Veritas  itself,  and  so  impera- 
tive. Still,  utter  condemnation  will 
surely  be  here  best  expressed  by  si- 
lence. Indeed,  it  seems  clear  that 
only  a  review  essentially  sympathetic, 
or  at  least  mainly  expository,  can  fitly 
find  place  in  this  organ  of  fraternal 
intercommunication.  But  just  so  far 
as  the  critic  disagrees  sharply  with 
the  known  author,  it  is  tantalizing  to 
have  to  conjecture  which  one  in  the 
little  coterie  of  his  fellow-specialists  is 
speaking.  Presumably,  too,  no  one 
will  utter  here  opinions  which  may  not 
be  cheerfully  discussed  in  private  cor- 
respondence with  others  interested. 

Under  all  these  peculiar  circum- 
stances, it  seems  to  the  present  scribe 
that  nine  in  ten  of  the  Voiceless  would 
join  in  the  hope  that  the  use  of  sig^na- 
tures  may  become  the  rule,  exceptions 
to  which  must  justify  themselves  as 
such.  Of  course,  initials  or  local  ad- 
dress will  be  practically  a  signature. 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  find  upon 
p.  286  an  example  in  this  direction 
which  should  have  utmost  weight. 
With  hesitation  I  add,  that  the  very 
next  page  affords  negative  illustration 
of  the  widespread  preference  for  sig- 
natures. The  analysis  of  Thoreau's 
character  (which  shares  with  Mr. 
Lowell  more  than  its  form)  will  not 
be  universally  accepted,  whether  as 
the  dictum  of  the  Magazine  or  other- 
wise. This  is  perhaps  the  question 
upon  which  students  of  our  literary 
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history  differ  most  widely.  The  time 
is  ripe  for  perfectly  frank  assess- 
ment of  Thoreau's  merits  and  de- 
merits. An  increasing  nmnher  of 
thonghtful  readers  seem  disposed  to 
include  him  among  the  ten  most 
gifted  authors  America  has  produced. 
The  critic  who  couples  him  with  Walt 
Whitman  as  the  '<  other  egotist  and 
poser  "  certainly  ''  excites  interest " 
about  his  own  *'  personality,"  —  and 
was  doubtless  perfectly  willing  to  grat- 
ify it.  A  thousand  readers  will  inyol- 
nntarily  guess  at  his  identity.  Most 
of  us  will  be  mistaken.  What  is  gained 
by  an  incognito  ? 

William  Cranston  Lawtok. 

PmLADiLPKiA,  Dec.  23, 1894. 

[The  Editor  does  not  agree  with  Pro- 
fessor Lawton  that  only  f ayorable  re- 
yiews  should  be  published  in  the  Grad' 
tuxUs*  Magazine,  He  belieyes,  on  the 
contrary,  that  this  department,  so  long 
as  it  is  maintained,  should  endeayor  to 
present  intelligent  and  able  criticism, 
which  is  something  quite  different 
from  fraternal  puffing.  He  does  not 
belieye,  further,  that  there  are  many 
Haryard  writers  that  shrink  from  hon- 
est criticism.  <<Be  laudatory  or  si- 
lent "  would  be  a  strange  request  for 
a  Haryard  editor  to  make,  in  assign- 
ing a  book  for  reyiew. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
old  question  of  the  relatiye  yalue  of 
signed  or  unsigned  reyiews.  Of  the 
criticism  in  the  Dial^  it  is  perhaps 
worth  noting,  that  those  reyiews  which 
correspond  to  ours  in  length  are  always 
unsigned.  In  England,  the  Academy 
long  ago  started  out  to  reyolutionize 
criticism  by  printing  the  name  of  each 
reyiewer.  Can  any  one  say,  howeyer, 
that  after  a  long  probation,  the  Acad- 
emy  is  any  improyement  on  the  Athe' 
naeunif  the  Spectator,  or  the  Saturday 


RevieWf  which  haye  clung  to  anonym- 
ity? 

The  truth  is  that  the  central  pur- 
pose of  reyiews  seems  not  to  be 
grasped  by  eyerybody.  A  reyiew  is 
written,  not  for  the  benefit  of  an  au- 
thor, nor  of  his  friends,  but  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  public,  which  wishes 
to  be  told  by  some  presumably  compe- 
tent person,  whether  a  book  is  good  or 
bad.  The  first  consideration  should 
be,  therefore,  to  create  the  condition 
most  f ayorable  for  the  critic  to  pro- 
duce an  unbiased  opinion,  and  one  of 
the  elements  of  this  condition  is  often 
anonymity,  because  it  allo¥rs  him  to 
work  impersonally.  Much  of  the  ob- 
jection to  unsigned  reyiews  comes,  un- 
consciously, perhaps,  from  the  itch  of 
writers  whose  books  haye  been  hit,  to 
know  who  hit  them,  and  not  at  all 
from  a  disinterested  desire  to  raise 
the  tone  of  criticism.  They  imagine 
that  because  the  critic  has  had  reason  to 
censure,  he  has  been  moyed  by  some 
personal  spite,  and  is  afraid  to  let  his 
name  be  known.  In  old  times,  when 
criticism  was  still  crude,  the  incognito 
was  doubtless  occasionally  used  as  a 
screen  from  behind  which  a  coward 
yented  his  malice  or  his  jealousy  ;  at 
present,  at  least  in  this  Magazine,  the 
presumption  is  that  anonymity  giyes 
the  critic  free  play  for  his  impartiality. 
When  we  are  more  adyanced  we  shall 
pay  more  heed  to  the  criticism  itself, 
and  be  less  curious  as  to  the  name  of 
the  critic.  Much  that  now  passes  for 
culture  among  us  is  simply  a  competi- 
tiye  quoting  of  the  opinions  of  Lowell, 
or  Arnold  or  Morley  about  this  or  that 
celebrated  author  ;  possibly  the  time 
thus  spent  would  in  most  cases  bring 
better  results  if  we  deyoted  it  to  train 
our  own  minds  to  be  capable  of  form- 
ing intelligent  opinion.  Professor 
Lawton  cites  the  yerdiot  of  a  writer 
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in  the  last  iiiae  on  Thorean,  and  re- 
grets that  his  name  was  not  given ; 
hot  after  all,  does  not  the  yital  ques- 
tion oonoem  the  criticism  rather  than 
the  critic?  In  this  particnlar  instance 
the  name  of  the  writer  might  carry 
wei|^t  with  some  readers,  but  though 
that  factitious  advantage  might  lend 
currency  to  the  opinion  at  the  mo- 
ment, it  could  not  ultimately  secure 
its  acceptance  or  rejection. 

The  Editor  again  states  that  as  each 
reviewer  in  the  QradwUet^  Magcaane 
is  at  liberty  to  sign  or  not  to  sign  his 
article,  readers  can  judge  for  them- 
selves which  system  conduces  to  the 
best  products.  He  would  insist,  how- 
ever, that  the  pretension  that  the  critic 
who  signs  is  honest  and  impartial,  and 
that  the  critic  who  does  not  sign  is 
presumably  unfair,  has  not  the  slight- 
est justifi^tion  in  the  experience  of 
the  best  literary  periodicals  to-day. 
Finally,  the  Editor  would  repeat  that 
the  critical  department  was  established 
not  by  himself  bat  by  the  direction  of 
the  Council  of  the  Graduates'  Maga- 
nne  Association.  —  Editor.] 

BOOKS  BSCBIVED. 

Lyly :  '*  Endymum  the  Man  in  the  Moon,** 
Edited  by  G.  P.  Baker,  '87.  (Holt  A  Co. : 
New  York.) 

Life  and  Oeniut  qf  Jacopo  Robusti, 
called  Tintoretto.  By  F.  P.  Steanit,  '67. 
(Putnams:  New  York.) 

Epochs  qf  Church  History.  By  the  Rev. 
A.  Daltom  '48.  (Brown  Thurston  Co.: 
Portland,  Me.) 

Beport  qf  the  Commissioner  qf  Naviga- 
tion,  1994,  By  Eugene  T.  CHiamberUin, 
'TS. 

OW  and  New  Unitarian  Bdi^,  By 
John  White  C^iadwiok,  t  '64.  ((3eo.  H. 
EUis:  Boston.) 

The  Winning  qf  the  West.  Volmne  HI. 
The  FonndxDflr  of  the  Trans-Allagfaany 
Ccnnmonwealths,  1784-1790.  By  Theodore 
Boostvelt.  '80.   (Putttsms:  New  York.) 


Suggestions  on  Oooenmmd,  By  S.  £. 
Moffett.  (Rand,  McNally  A  (>>.:  Chi- 
csgo.) 

The  Came  </  Warm  and  Frigid  Pe- 
riods, By  C.  A.  M.  Taber.  (Gteo.  H. 
Ellis:  Boston.) 

Five  Thousand  Words  Often  Misspelled. 
By  William  Henry  P.  Phyfe.  (Poteams: 
New  York.) 

Harvard  College  by  an  Oxonian,  By 
George  Biikbeok  Hill,  D.  C.  L.  (Uao- 
miDan,  New  York.) 

Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  qf  Good 
Men  and  Oreat,  By  Elbert  Hnbbaid. 
(Pntnams:  New  York.) 

Monadnock,  and  Other  Sketches  in  Verse. 
By  J.  E.  Nesmith.  (Riveraide  Fnm: 
Cambridge.) 

Philoctetes  and  Other  Poems  and  Sonnets. 
By  J.  E.  Nesmith.  (Rivendde  Fnm: 
Cambridge.) 

Meditations  in  Motley.  By  Walter 
Blaokbnm  Harte.  (Arena  Pab.  0>.: 
Boston.) 

The  Poems  qf  Henry  Ahbey,  Third  Edi- 
tion, enlarged.  (For  sale  by  the  Author. 
EhigBton,  N.  Y.) 

CORPORATION  RECORDS. 

Meeting  of  September  25, 1804. 

In  meeting  for  the  first  time  this 
year  the  President  and  Fellows  find 
themselves  again  bereft,  as  they  were 
last  year,  of  a  beloved  associate.  They 
feel  that  Mr.  Adams's  untimely  death 
is  a  grievous  loss  to  the  University 
and  to  themselves.  For  seventeen 
years  they  have  relied  on  his  cheerful* 
prompt,  and  judicious  discharge  of 
every  duty  as  a  member  of  this  Board. 
They  have  felt  the  inspiration  of  his 
courage,  his  sustained  resolution,  and 
his  readiness  and  firmness  in  accepting 
responsibility.  They  have  known  that 
the  confidence  of  the  University  and 
its  graduates  in  this  Board  was  ma- 
terially strengthened  by  Mr.  Adams's 
presence  here  and  his  active  interest 
in  all  its  doings.  They  greatly  de- 
plore his  death|  and  desire  to  express 
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on  these  reooids  their  official  and  peiv 
sonal  respect  and  affection. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  he  had 
received  through  Assistant  Professor 
F.  C.  de  Snmichrast  the  sum  of  $26 
for  the  French  Department  library. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  be  sent  to  George 
W.  Wales,  Esq.,  for  his  annual  gift  of 
$200  for  the  College  Library. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  be  sent  to  The 
Society  for  Promoting  Theological 
Education  for  its  welcome  gift  of 
$1,300  for  the  use  of  the  Divinity 
School,  —  not  less  than  $500  thereof 
to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books 
approved  by  the  Faculty  of  the  School 
for  its  library,  and  the  residue  for 
the  administration,  including  the  cat- 
aloguing of  said  library. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  he  had 
received  from  Mr.  Nathaniel  C.  Nash 
the  sum  of  $250  for  189a-94,  to  be 
spent  by  Professor  John  Williams 
White  in  such  manner  as  he  shaU 
think  will  best  advance  the  interests 
of  the  Greek  Department,  and  the 
gift  was  gratefully  accepted. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  he  had 
received  from  Mr.  Bobert  N.  Toppan 
the  sum  of  $1,000,  his  third  and  final 
payment  of  that  amount,  to  establish  a 
fund  for  a  prize  in  Political  Science, 
and  the  same  was  gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mr.  Au- 
gustus Hemenway  and  Mr.  Edwin  D. 
Morgan  for  their  generous  gifts  of 
$760  each  for  the  present  use  of  the 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt 
from  Professor  William  G.  Farlow  of 
his  annual  gift  of  $450  towards  Dr. 
Seymour's  salary  for  1803-04,  and 
the  same  was  gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Presi- 


dent and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Henry 
Draper,  of  New  York,  for  her  addi- 
tional gifts,  amounting  to  $1,666.66, 
received  since  June,  1894,  towards  the 
expenses  at  the  Observatory  of  Har- 
vard University,  on  account  of  the 
Draper  Memorial. 

Voted  that  the  additional  gift  of 
$500  from  Edward  Russell,  £^.,  be 
gratefully  accepted,  and  that  it  be 
credited  to  the  Edward  Russell  Schol- 
arship Fund. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt 
of  $1,413.13,  subscribed  mainly  by 
graduates  and  undergraduates  of  the 
College,  to  establish  the  Frank  Bolles 
Memorial  Fund  for  the  help  of  needy 
students,  and  the  same  was  gratefully 
accepted. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Mr. 
Alexander  Agassiz,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  The  Soldier's  Field 
Equipment,  tendering  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, on  behalf  of  that  Committee,  the 
*' Locker  Building"  which  has  been 
built  under  its  direction,  on  The  Sol- 
dier's Field,  with  money  subscribed  by 
graduates  of  the  College.  Where- 
upon it  was  Voted  that  the  building 
be  gratefully  accepted,  and  that  the 
tlumks  of  the  President  and  Fellows 
be  sent  to  the  Committee  for  its  val- 
uable and  laborious  services  in  obtain- 
ing the  subscriptions,  laying  out  the 
Field,  and  attending  to  the^erection  of 
the  building. 

Resolutions  of  the  Cambridge  School 
Committee  thanking  the  President 
and  Fellows  for  opening  the  courses 
of  instruction  to  public  school  teach- 
ers without  fee,  to  Cambridge  teach- 
ers, were  received  and  placed  on  file. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  P^wsi- 
dent  and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mrs.  J. 
M.  Prentiss  for  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel Shepherd  Prentiss. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Fren- 
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dent  and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mr.  Jmmes 
A.  Grarland  for  his  offer  to  provide  for 
certain  lectures  on  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  President  communicated  to  the 
Board  the  death  of  Joeiah  Parsons 
Cooke,  LL.  D.,  Erring  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  which  took 
place  at  Newport  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  sixty-seyenth  year  of  his 
age.  Professor  Cooke  had  held  the 
Erring  Professorship  forty-three  years, 
and  during  that  long  term  of  service 
he  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
creating,  enlarging,  and  improving  the 
chemical  laboratories  which  have 
finally  filled  Boylston  Hall,  and  in 
building  up  from  small  beginnings 
the  valuable  collection  of  minerals 
which  now  makes  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity Museum.  Bc^des  teaching  the 
various  branches  of  chemistry  with 
deamess  and  force.  Professor  Cooke 
was  a  pioneer  in  developing  chemical 
physics  as  a  subject  for  school  and 
college  instruction ;  and  both  early 
and  late  in  his  career  he  made  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  determination 
of  the  atomic  weights.  These  were  ser- 
vices to  the  University,  great  at  the 
time  they  were  rendered,  and  sure  to 
endure. 

Voted  to  change  the  title  of  the 
Erving  Professorship  from  Erving 
Professorship  of  Chemistry  and  Min- 
eralogy to  Erving  Professorship  of 
Chemistry. 

Voted  to  appoint  Theodore  TVilliam 
Richards,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Chemistry  for  five  years  from  Sept. 
1,  1894. 

Voted  to  change  the  title  of  Ernest 
Lee  Conant,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  from  Li- 
structor  in  History  to  Listmctor  in 
Law. 

Voted  to  appoint  Greorge  Wells  Fitz, 
M.  D.,  Medical  Visitor  from  Sept.  1, 
1894. 


The  resignation  of  Professor  Charles 
Loring  Jackson  as  Acting  Director  of 
the  Chemical  Laboratory  was  received 
and  accepted.  Voted  that  Professor 
Jackson  be  requested  to  take  charge 
of  the  Mineral  Cabinet  until  the  further 
order  of  this  Board. 

Voted  to  appoint  Professor  Henry 
Barker  Hill  Director  of  the  Chemical 
Laboratory. 

Voted  to  grant  the  request  of  Pro- 
fessor F.  W.  Taussig  for  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  the  academic  year  1894-95^ 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  estab- 
lished by  thU  Board  May  31, 1880. 

The  resignation  of  Edward  Fulton, 
A.  M^  as  Instructor  in  English,  was 
received  and  accepted. 

Voted  to  reappoint  Henry  Living- 
ston Coar,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Math- 
ematics for  one  year  from  Sept  1, 
1894. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  In- 
structors for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 
1894 :  Charles  Hamiltcm  Ashton,  A. 
M.,  in  Mathematics ;  Irving  Babbitt, 
A.  B.,  in  French  ;  Lionel  S.  Marks,  in 
Mechanical  Engineering  ;  John  Cum- 
mings.  Ph.  D.,  in  Political  Economy. 

Voted  to  reappoint  for  one  year 
from  Sept  1,  1894,  Lester  Heard 
Howard,  D.  V.  S.,  Clinical  Lecturer ; 
William  Orison  Underwood,  A.  B., 
Lecturer  on  Warranty  and  Evidence  ; 
Alexander  Burr,  M.  D.  V.,  Instructor 
in  Meat  Inspection ;  Wesley  Levi 
La  Baw,  D.  V.  S.,  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy,  and  Assistant  Surgeon; 
George  Brown  Foss,  M.  D.  V.,  Resi- 
dent Hospital  Surgeon  and  Lecturer 
on  Diseases  of  Dogs. 

Voted  to  appoint  Frank  IngersoU 
Proctor,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in 
Ophthalmology  for  one  year  from  Sept 
1,1894. 

Voted  to  reappoint  the  following  As- 
sistants for  one  year  from  Sept  1, 
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1894 ;  Edward  Hale,  A.  B.,  D.  B.  in 
Homiletics  ;  Sidney  Calvert,  A.  M.,  in 
Chemistry  ;  John  Lincoln  Ames,  M. 
D.,  in  Histology. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  As- 
sistants for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 
1894  :  Oswald  Garrison  Yillard,  A. 
B.,  in  History;  Enoch  Howard  Vickers, 
A.  B.,  in  Hbtory ;  Fred  Bryce  Jewett, 
A.  B.,  M.  D.,  in  Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene. 

Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of 
an  Erving  Professor  of  Chemistry ; 
whereupon  ballots  being  given  in,  it 
appeared  that  Charles  Loriug  Jackson, 
A.  M.,  was  elected.  Voted  to  com- 
municate this  election  to  the  Board 
of  Overseers,  that  they  may  consent 
thereto  if  they  see  fit. 

Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of 
a  Professor  of  English ;  whereupon 
ballots  being  given  in,  it  appeared  that 
George  Lyman  Kittredge,  A.  B^  was 
elected.  Voted  to  communicate  this 
election  to  the  Board  of  Overseers,  that 
they  may  consent  thereto  if  they  see  fit. 

Meeting  of  October  8, 1894. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mrs. 
Henry  Draper  of  New  York  for  her 
additional  gift  of  $833.33  received 
Oct.  1,  1894,  towards  the  expenses 
at  the  Observatory  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, on  account  of  the  Draper  Me- 
morial. 

A  communication  having  been  re- 
ceived from  the  executors  of  the  late 
John  Winthrop,  of  Rhode  Island,  of- 
fering to  the  College  a  portrait  of 
Professor  Winthrop  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity by  Copley,  with  another  por- 
trait of  his  brother,  it  was  Voted  that 
these  valuable  portraits  be  gratefully 
accepted,  and  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Precddent  and  Fellows  be  sent  to  the 
executors   for    their    kindness,   and 


through  them  to  the  heirs  of  Mrs.  An- 
drews who  have  joined  in  making  the 
gift. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  he  had 
received  from  Mr.  Moorfield  Storey 
and  Dr.  James  J.  Putnam  the  ad- 
ditional sum  of  $650  from  the  income 
of  a  trust  fund  held  by  them,  to  be 
used  in  payment  of  certain  salaries  in 
the  Medical  School,  and  the  same  was 
gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  to  grant  the  request  of  As- 
sistant Professor  Barrett  Wendell  for 
leave  of  absence  for  the  academic 
year  1894-95,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  established  by  this  Board  May 
31, 1880. 

Voted  to  appoint  as  members  of  the 
University  Council,  Alexander  Agas- 
siz,  LL.  D.,  Benjamin  Lincoln  Robin- 
son, Ph.  D. 

Voted  to  appoint  William  Parker 
Cooke,  D.  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Crown 
and  Bridge  work  for  three  years  from 
Sept.  1, 1894. 

Voted  to  appoint  Lewis  Jerome 
Johnson,  C.  E.,  Instructor  in  Civil 
Engineering  for  three  years  from  Sept. 
1, 1894. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  In- 
structors for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 
1894  :  Henry  Livingston  Coar,  A.  M., 
in  Grerman ;  Richard  Clarke  Manning, 
A.  B.,  in  Latin  ;  Leon  Stacy  Griswold, 
A.  B.,  in  Geology  ;  Richard  Elwood 
Dodge,  A.  B.,  in  Geology. 

Voted  to  reappoint  as  Proctor  for 
one  year  from  September  1,  1894, 
Sydney  Calvert,  A.  M. 

Voted  to  appoint  as  Proctors  for  one 
year  from  Sept.  1,  1894:  Reginald 
Aldworth  Daly,  A.  M.,  William  Pres- 
ton Few,  A.  M.,  Everett  Pascoe  Ca- 
rey, B.  S.,  George  Davis  Chase,  A.  B. 

Voted  to  reappoint  the  following 
Assistants  for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 
1894  :  Claude  Perry  Jones,  M.  D.,  in 
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Cbemistrj ;  Herbert  Lyon  Jones,  8. 
M.,  in  Botan  J ;  l/Tilliam  Fenwiek  Har- 
ris, A.  M.,  in  Glassies ;  Herbert  Maole 
Riohards,S.B^inBotan7;  Robert  De 
Coorey  Ward,  A.  M.,  in  Meteorology. 
Voted  to  appoint  the  following  As- 
sistants for  one  year  from  Sept  1, 
1894:  Arthur  Newhall  Johnson,  in 
Drawing;  Channoy  Rnsoh  Perry,  in 
Sorreying  and  Drawing ;  Howard 
Barton  Shaw,  A.  B.,  in  Eleetrieal  En- 
gineering ;  Engene  Thomas  Allen,  Fh. 
D^  in  Chemistry ;  George  Oenslttger, 
A.  B.,  in  Chemistry;  Martin  Hill  Itt- 
nec  in  Chemistry;  Robert  Jay  For- 
sythe,  A.  B.,  in  Chemistry ;  Lewis 
Dana  Hill,  A.  B.,  in  Physics  ;  Reginald 
Aldworth  Daly,  A.  M.,  in  Geology ; 
Charles  T.  Wentworth,  A.  B.,  in  His- 
tory ;  Joseph  Wm.  Blankinship,  A.  B., 
in  Botanical  Mnsenm  ;  Alonxo  MoGee 
Collette,  in  Botanical  Moseom. 

October  10, 1894. 

Voted  to  appoint  Philip  S.  Moxom, 
D.  D.,  Preacher  to  the  Uniyersity  for 
one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1894. 

Voted  to  appoint  Greorge  Pierce 
Baker,  A.  B.,  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Board  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1894» 
in  place  of  Freeman  Snow,  Ph.  D., 
deceased. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  Com- 
mittee on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic 
Sports  for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 
1894:  Three  members  of  the  Faculty^ 
James  Barr  Ames,  A.  M.,  LL.  B., 
Greorge  Alonzo  Bartlett,  A.  M.,  Wil- 
liam Morris  Davis,  M.  E.  Three 
graduates  —  Edward  Hickling  Brad- 
ford, M.  D.,  William  Hooper,  A.  B., 
Perry  Davis  Trafford,  A.  B. 

Voted  to  reappoint  Greorge  Parker 
Winship,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  History 
for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1894. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  As- 


sistants for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 
1894 :  Frederick  Spanlding  De  Loe, 
M.  D.,  in  Histology ;  Eogene  Abra- 
ham Darling,  M.  D.,  in  Bacteriology. 

Octo&cr  29, 1894. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mrs. 
Henry  Draper,  of  New  York,  for  her 
additional  gift  of  $883.33,  received 
Oct.  26,  1894,  towards  the  expenses 
at  the  Observatory  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, on.  aooonnt  of  the  Dn^Mr  Me- 
moriaL 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  he  had 
reoeived  the  sum  of  $20,000,  as  a 
partial  payment  on  account  of  the  un- 
restricted residuary  legacy  from  Mrs. 
Anne  M.  Sweetser,  of  Boston,  to  form 
the  **  Isaac  Sweetser  Fund,"  in  memory 
of  her  husband  ;  and  it  was  thereupon 
Voted  that  this  legacy  be  gratefully 
accepted.  Voted  to  establish  the 
<< Isaac  Sweetser  Fund**  as  an  unre- 
stricted University  Fund. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  he  had 
received  through  Assistant  Professor 

F.  C.  de  Snmichrast  the  sum  of  $100 
from  Mr.  Howard  C.  Smith,  for  the 
French  Department,  and  the  same 
was  gratef  uUy  accepted.  The  Treas- 
urer reported  that  he  had  reoeived 
through  Assistant  Professor  F.  C.  de 
Sumichrast  the  sum  of  $50  from  Mr. 
D.  H.  Morris,  for  the  library  of  the 
French  Department,  and  the  same  was 
gratefully  accepted. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  he  had 
received   through   Professor  Francis 

G.  Peabody  the  sum  of  $10.26,  for  the 
Social  Questions  Library. 

Voted  to  amend  Statute  Na  8  by 
substituting  for  the  provision  relating 
to  the  Spring  recess  the  following : 
<<The  Spring  recess  begins  on  the 
Sunday  next  preoeding  the  nineteenth 
day  of  April,  or  on  Sunday  the  nine- 
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teenth  daj  of  April  when  tliat  day 
falls  on  Sanday,  and  ends  on  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday,  both  days  inolnsive." 
Voted  to  communicate  this  vote  to  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  that  they  may 
consent  thereto  if  they  see  fit. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  Henry  Jack- 
son as  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine 
was  received  and  accepted. 

The  President  read  to  the  Board  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Cooke,  offering  to 
place  on  the  walls  of  the  Mineralogical 
Section  of  the  University  Museum  a 
marble  bas-relief  of  her  husband,  Jo- 
siah  Parsons  Cooke.  It  was  thereupon 
Voted  that  Mrs.  Cooke's  offer  be  grate- 
fully accepted,  and  that  the  thanks  of 
the  President  and  Fellows  be  sent  to 
her  for  this  welcome  and  appropriate 
gift  to  the  University  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Cooke  was  for  forty-five  years 
so  devoted  an  officer.  Voted  to  assign 
for  the  bas-relief  such  vacant  wall 
space  at  the  Mineralogical  Museum 
as  Mrs.  Cooke  may  select. 

Voted  to  appoint  Humphry  Ward 
Lecturer  on  English  Art  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  for  the  current  aca- 
demic year. 

Voted  to  reappoint  Richard  Cobb, 
A.  B.,  Assistant  Secretary  for  one  year 
from  Oct.  1, 1894,  to  Oct.  1,  1896. 

Voted  to  appoint  A.  Marin  La  Mes- 
1^  Instructor  in  French  for  one  year 
from  Sept.  1, 1894. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  As- 
sistants for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 
1894:  Charles  Rochester  Eastman, 
A.  M.,  in  Palaeontology ;  Perley 
Leonard  Home,  A.  M.,  in  History ; 
James  Sullivan,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  in  History. 

Meeting  ofNovetnber  7, 1894. 

Voted  that  the  President  be  re- 
quested to  communicate  to  the  Board 
of  Overseers,  at  their  special  meeting 
of  Nov.  7,  1894,  the  death  of  Jdm 


Quincy  Adams,  a  Fellow  of  the  Cor- 
poration, and  to  ask  that  the  President 
and  Fellows  may  have  the  consent  of 
the  Overseers  to  proceed  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Fellow  in  his  place.  The 
consent  of  the  Board  of  Overseers 
having  been  obtained,  Voted  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  a  Fellow  of  the 
Corporation  m  place  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  deceased;  whereupon  a  ballot 
being  had,  it  appeared  that  Samuel 
Hoar  was  chosen.  Voted  to  conmia- 
nicate  this  election  to  the  Board  of 
Overseers,  that  they  may  consent 
thereto  if  they  see  fit. 

Voted  to  appoint  Charles  Cutler 
Torrey,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Semitic 
Languages  for  one  year  from  Sept  1, 
1894. 

Voted  to  appoint  Aug^ustus  Smith 
Knight,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical 
Medicine  for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 
1894. 

Voted  to  appoint  John  Percival  Syl- 
vester Assistant  in  Chemistry  for  one 
year  from  Sept.  1, 1894. 

Meeting  of  November  12, 1894. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  he  had 
received  from  Mr.  Isidor  Straus  the 
sum  of  $875  towards  providing  the 
Semitic  Museum  with  additional  cases 
for  exhibition  purposes,  and  the  same 
was  gratefully  accepted. 

The  Treasurer  reported  a  gift  to  the 
Dental  School  of  a  valuable  clock  from 
Dr.  F.  G.  Eddy,  and  the  same  was 
gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  to  appoint  James  Sullivan, 
Jr.,  Proctor  for  one  year  from  Sept. 
1,1894. 

Meeting  of  November  26, 1894. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mrs. 
Henry  Draper,  of  New  York,  for  her 
additional  gift  of   $833.83  received 
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Not.  26,  1894,  towards  the  expenses 
at  the  Obseryatorj  of  Haryard  Uni- 
versity, on  account  of  the  Draper  M^ 
mortaL  The  Treasurer  reported  that 
he  had  reoeived  the  additional  sum  of 
91,228  on  account  of  the  residue  of 
the  Edwin  Conant  estate. 

The  Committee  of  Classical  Instmo- 
tors  having  on  Oct.  12, 1894,  "Voted 
to  give  the  copyright  of  the  lihretto 
of  'Fhormio'  to  the  Corporation,  to 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Classical 
Department,^  it  was  Voted  that  said 
gift  be  gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  to  appoint  Robert  Warren 
Fuller  Assistant  in  Chemistry  for  the 
rest  of  the  current  academic  year. 

Meeting  of  December  10, 1894. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mr.  James 
A.  Grarland  for  his  first  quarterly  pay- 
ment of  S750  for  the  year  1894-95, 
towards  salaries  in  the  department  of 
Architecture. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  he  had 
received  through  Mr.  Louis  D.  firan- 
deis  the  additional  sum  of  91|000,  as 
the  fifth  and  final  payment  of  like 
amount  to  provide  for  the  course  on 
the  Peculiarities  of  Massachusetts  Law 
in  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

Voted  that  in  the  School  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine  the  annual  tuition-fee 
shall  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
with  no  additional  fee  for  matriculi^ 
tion  or  graduation.  This  change  shall 
apply  only  to  students  who  may  here- 
after enter  the  School. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  As- 
sistants for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 
1894 :  Nelson  Willard  Howard,  A.  B., 
in  Law ;  Herbert  Vincent  Neal,  A.  B., 
in  Zo5logy  1;  Herbert  Spencer  Jen- 
nings, in  Zo5logy  2. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  he  had 
received  from  Messrs.  Storey  and  Put- 


nam, trustees,  the  additional  sum  of 
8325,  to  be  used  in  payment  of  cer- 
tain salaries  in  the  Medical  School, 
and  the  same  was  gratefully  accepted. 
The  President  read  a  letter  from 
Professor  Lyon  saying  that  a  friend 
of  the  Semitic  Department  has  offered 
to  give  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
towards  the  erection  of  a  building  for 
the  Department,  provided  that  an 
equal  sum  for  the  same  purpose  can 
be  secured  from  other  sources.  It 
was  thereupon  Voted  that  a  separate 
building  for  the  Semitic  Museum  and 
Library  is  very  desirable,  and  that 
gifts  for  the  purpose  will  be  gladly 
received  by  the  Corporation. 

Meeting  of  December  31, 1894. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  he  had 
received  the  additional  sum  of  $20,000 
from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Anne  M. 
Sweetser,  on  account  of  her  unre- 
stricted residuary  bequest 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Milton 
Reed,  Esq.,  for  his  gift  of  $100,  to  be 
added  to  the  Fall  River  Scholarship 
Fund  established  by  him. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mrs. 
Henry  Draper,  of  New  York,  for  her 
additional  ^  of  $833.33  received  Dec 
22, 1894,  towards  the  expenses  at  the 
Observatory  at  Harvard  University, 
on  account  of  the  Draper  Memorial. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mr.  Ver- 
non A.  Wright  for  a  large  and  care- 
f  uUy  measured  drawing  of  a  Byzantine 
church  at  Athens,  which  he  has  made 
and  given  to  the  architectural  de- 
partment of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
the  President  of  the  University  for 
four  months  from  Jan.  4, 1895. 
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The  resignfttion  of  William  H. 
Bakeri  M.  D.,  as  Professor  of  Gynae- 
cology, was  reoeived  and  aooepted  to 
take  effect  March  1, 1896. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  he  had 
received  the  additional  som  of  ^2.14 
on  account  of  the  residue  of  the  Ed- 
win Conant  estate,  and  had  returned 
to  the  executor  the  sum  of  960,  in 
payment  of  part  of  Mr.  Conant's 
legacy  to  Mrs.  Samuel  F.  Shattuck, 
which  the  executor  had  not  previously 
charged  in  his  account. 

Meeting  of  January  15, 1895. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt 
of  $400  from  Judge  Lowell  and  Mrs. 
Lowell,  being  the  tenth  annual  pay- 
ment for  the  George  Emerson  Lowell 
Scholarships,  and  the  same  was  grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted  to  reappoint  Cyrus  Guernsey 
Pringle  Botanical  Collector  for  the 
year  1895. 

A  conmiunication  was  received  from 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Choate,  presenting  to 
the  Corporation,  in  behalf  of  friends 
of  Professor  Greorge  Martin  Lane  and 
of  graduates  and  friends  of  the  Col- 
lege, a  portrait  of  Professor  Lane, 
painted  by  L^n  Bonnat ;  and  it  was 
Voted  that  the  portrait  be  accepted 
and  deposited,  as  the  property  of  the 
College,  at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  until  such  time  as,  in  accordance 
with  the  rules,  it  can  be  placed  in  the 
dining-room  of  Memorial  Hall. 


Meeting  of  January  28, 1895. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mrs. 
Henry  Draper,  of  New  York,  for  her 
additional  gift  of  $833.33,  received 
Jan.  28,  1895,  towards  the  expenses 
at  the  Observatory  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, on  account  of  the  Draper  Me- 
morial. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt 
of  $1,750  additional  from  the  estate 
of  Miss  Caroline  Haskell  Ligersoll, 
on  account  of  her  bequest  of  $5,000 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Ingersoll 
lecture  on  the  Immortality  of  Man. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt 
of  $25  from  Mr.  H.  A.  Hutchins  to 
be  spent  under  the  direction  of  Assist- 
ant Professor  de  Sumichrast,  for  the 
French  Department  library,  and  the 
same  was  gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  to  approve  the  nomination  by 
the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zodlogy  of  Professor  Charles 
C.  Nutting,  to  occupy  a  table  at  the 
Naples  Zodlogical  Station  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  1895. 

A  communication  from  the  Mayor  of 
Cambridge  asking  the  consent  of  the 
Corporation  to  the  flooding  of  Holmes 
Field  by  the  city,  so  that  it  may  be 
used  for  skating  purposes,  was  re- 
ceived and  considered,  and  it  was 
Voted  that  such  use  of  the  field  is  not 
desirable,  and  that  the  Corporation  is 
obliged  to  withhold  its  consent. 
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1877. 


1877. 


1863.  Edwud  Pearoe  to  Elizabeth 
Sawyer,  at  St  Paul,  Minn.,  Deo. 
12,1894. 

1873.  Alfred  Foster  Washboni  to 
Graoe  Blanchard  Clarke,  at 
Cambridge,  Not.  22, 1894. 

1874.  Frederick  Spaolding  Cutter  to 
Leila  Augosta  Mirick,  at  Cain- 
bridge,  Dec  26, 1894. 

1874.  James  Duane  Lowell  to  Mary 
A.  Field,  at  Goshen,  Lid.,  Oct. 
8,1892. 

Clifford  Richardson  to  Teresa 
Stoaghton,  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  Dec.  26, 1894. 
Frank  Webster  Smith  to  Annie 
Noyes  Sinclair,  at  Westfield, 
Dec.  31, 1894. 

1879.  John  Phillips  Spooner  Churchill 
to  Henrietta  AdMe  Fay,  at  Bos- 
ton, Nov.  21, 1894. 
Edward  Williams  Atkinson  to 
Ellen  Forbes  Russell,  at  Milton, 
Not.  16, 1894. 

William  Noyes  to  Lucia  Maria 
Clapp,  at  Montague,  Sept.  4, 
1894. 

Henry  Howland  Crapo  to  Caro- 
lina Maria  del  Carmen  Cald- 
well, at  Boston,  Nov.  20, 1884. 

1883.  Henry  Lloyd  Smyth  to  Mar- 
gherita  Pumpelly,  at  Brighton, 
England,  Not.  8, 1884. 

1884.  Frederic  Story  Bunker  to  E£Be 
Alberta  Brown,  at  Cambridge, 
Me.,  Nov.  16, 1894. 

1884.  Wallace  Lrving  Keep  to  Kate 

Forsythe  Ransom,  at  Lockport, 

N.  Y.,  Dec.  6, 1894. 
1886.  John  Francis  Holland  to  Carrie 

Blair  Densmore,  at  Chicago,  HI., 

Dec.  27,  1894. 
1886.  McDonald  Ellis  White  to  Elisa- 


1881. 


1881. 


1883. 


beih    Frothingham    Hobbs,   at 
Salem,  Jan.  26, 1896. 
[1886].  William  Henry  Cole  to  Alex- 
andra Wells  Chase,  at  Los  Anp 
geles,  CaL,  Sept  20, 1894. 

1886.  Edward  HaU  Nichols  to  Edith 
Walker  Judd,  at  Cambridge, 
Oct.  S,  1894. 

1887.  Herbert  Lincoln  Clark  to  Edith 
Hall,  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan. 
9, 1896. 

1887.  Sumner  Wheeler  White  to 
Frances  G.  Crosby,  at  Boston, 
Dec.  1, 1894. 

1888.  Franklin  Greene  Balch  to  Lucy 
Rockwell  Bowditch,  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  Nov.  7, 1894. 

1888.  Harry  Roberts  Miles  to  Helen 
Clark,  at  New  Haven,  Ccmn., 
Nov.  8, 1894. 

1888.  Thomas  Taylor  Seelye  to  Mary 
Elizabeth  Whitaore,  at  Cleve- 
land, O.,  Oct  17, 1894. 

1889.  Frederick  Olin  Raymond,  Jr., 
to  Carrie  Mabel  Whitney,  at 
Bradford,  Dec.  18, 1894. 

1890.  Richard  Jones  to  Ann  Eliza 
Links,  at  Columbus,  O.,  Nov. 
17, 1894. 

1890.  Philip  Littell  to  Fannie  Mer- 
riam  Whittemore,  at  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  Nov.  6, 1894. 

[1890.]  Harris  Osbom  Poor  to  Fsnnie 
Louise  Stems,  at  Bangor,  Me., 
Deo.  19, 1894. 

1890.  Henry  Wason  Royal  to  Maria 
Bradford  Knapp,  at  Plymouth, 
Dec.  22, 1894. 

1890.  Fred  Dunton  Weed  to  Fanny 
Brownson  Cary  at  Bing^iamton, 
N.  Y.,  Oct  11, 1894. 

1891.  Minot  Osgood  Simons  to  Helen 
Louise  Savage,  at  Boston,  Dec. 
18, 1894. 

1893.  Edward  Heman  Carpenter  to 
Lillian  Sanders  Cnmmings,  at 
Brookline,  Jan.  1, 1896. 
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1883.  George  Waloott  to  lilk  Niek- 
erson,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Deo. 
5,1894. 

Sp. '94-95.  BeDJamin  Martin  Chan- 
dler to  Eloise  Carpenter,  at 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  Jan.  9, 
1895. 

D.  M.  D.  1870.  George  Franklin  Grant 
to  Fannie  Bertha  Bailey,  at 
Cambridge,  June  27, 1894. 

D.  M.  D.  1881.  Wniiam  Parker  Cooke 
to  Caroline  Wicks,  at  Milford, 
Nov.  10, 1892. 

D.  M.  D.  1885.  James  Shepherd  to 
Alice  Cheeyer  Cook,  at  Boston, 
Nov.  20, 1895. 

D.  M.  D.  1887.  Peter  Crank  to  Susie 
Davidson,  at  Adelaide,  South 
Australia,  April  19, 1893. 

D.  M.  D.  1887.  Arthur  Henry  Stod- 
dard  to  Alice  Morrison,  at  Bos- 
ton, Sept.  30, 1892. 

D.  M.  D.  1887.  Thomas  Weston  Wood 
to  Elizabeth  Luce  Adams,  at 
Campton,  N.  H.,  Aug.  21, 
1894. 

D.  M.  D.  1889.  Fred  Anthony  Arnold 
to  Lulu  Bishop  Steere,  at  Book- 
land,  B.  L,  Oct  28, 1891. 

D.  M.  D.  1889.  William  Bussell  Jones 
to  Flora  Kellogg,  at  Granby, 
May  23, 1894. 

D.  M.  D.  1890.  Sidney  Roland  Bart- 
lett  to  Mabel  Landell,  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Oct.  25,  1894. 

D.  M.  D.  1893.  Frank  Merrett  WU- 
kinson  to  Emma  J.  Cann,  at 
Boston,  July  5, 1894. 

D.  M.  D.  1894.  Thomas  Bernard  Hay- 
den  to  Rose  E.  Small,  at  Cam- 
bridge, Dec  27, 1893. 
William  Thomas  Councilman  to 
Isabella  Coolidge,  at  Boston, 
Dec.  19, 1894. 

Jean  Antoine  Mure  to  Lucretia 
Wainwright  Abbot,  at  Boston, 
Dec.  22, 1894. 


NECROLOGY. 

November  1, 1894  to  Januabt  81, 
1895. 

With  MBM  dMthi  of  earlier  date,  not 
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The  College. 

1828.  Robert  Charles  Winthrop, 
LL.  D.,  b.  12  May,  1809,  at 
Boston  ;  d.  at  Boston,  16  Nov., 
1894. 

1830.  Jonathan  Wheeler  Bemis, 
M.  D.,  b.  17  Sept.,  1810,  at 
Watertown ;  d.  at  Cambridge, 
6  Jan.,  1895. 

1833.  George  Edward  Ellis,  Rev., 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  b.  8  Aug.,  1814^ 
at  Boston  ;  d.  at  Boston,  20 
Dec.,  1894. 

1835.  Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar, 
LL.  B.,  LL.  D.,  b.  21  Feb., 
1816,  at  Concord  ;  d.  at  Con- 
cord,  31  Jan.,  1895. 

1836.  George  Washington  Minns, 
LL.  B.,  b.  6  Oct,  1813^  at  Bos- 
ton ;  d.  at  Brookline,  14  Jan., 
1895. 

1842.  John  FarweU  Moors,  Rev., 
D.  D.,  b.  10  Dec,  1819,  at  Gro- 
ton  ;  d.  at  Greenfield,  27  Jan., 
1895. 

1842.  George  James  Townsend, 
M.  D.,  b.  14  April,  1823,  at 
Roxbury ;  d.  at  South  Natick, 
9  Dec.,  1894. 

1843.  Eben  Francis  Stone,  LL.  B.,  b. 
15  Jan.,  1823,  at  Newburypott; 
d.  at  Newburyport,  22  Jan., 
1895. 

1845.  Harrison  Ritchie,  b.  23  Feb., 
1825,  at  Boston ;  d.  at  Paris, 
France,  24  Nov.,  1894. 

1847.  John  Allen  Tison,  b.  4  April, 
at  Beanforty  S.  C;  d. 
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near  Brighton,  Hampton  Co., 
S.  C  20  Dec,  1893. 

1848.  Henry  SaltonstaU,  b.  2  March, 

1828,  at  Salem ;  d.  at  Boston, 
3  Dec.,  1894. 

1849.  Francis  Hathaway,  b.  23  Feb., 

1829,  at  New  Bedford ;  d.  at 
New  Bedford,  21  Jan.,  1895. 

1850.  Samuel  Dana  Hosmer,  Roy.,  b. 
26  Jnly,  1829,  at  Boston  ;  d.  at 
Worcester,  22  Jan.,  1895. 

1852.  Josiah  Porter,  LL.  B.,  b.  28 
Jane,  1830,  at  Cambridge ;  d. 
at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  14  Dec., 
1894. 

1855.  Christopher  Bridge  Marsh,  b.  7 
March,  1833,  at  Cambridge- 
port;  d.  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  26 
Not.,  1894. 

1862.  Edward  Dorr  McCarthy, 
LL.  B.,  b.  24  Not.,  1839,  at 
Florida,  N.  Y. ;  d.  at  Flainfield, 
N.  J.,  29  Jan.,  1895. 

1864.  John  Tncker  Ward,  b.  29  Jnly, 
1842,  at  Boston ;  d.  at  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  12  Jan.,  1895. 

1871.  William  Rodman  Winslow,  b. 
18  Nov.,  1848,  at  Albany,  N.  Y. ; 
d.  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  2  Dec., 
1894. 

1886.  Joseph  Edward  Sinnott,  b.  13 
April,  1864,  at  Boston ;  d.  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  21  Jnly,  1892. 

1892.  Herbert  Hayes  Norton,  b.  15 
Ang.,  1868,  at  Winona,  Minn. ; 
d.  at  Winona,  Minn.,  11  Dec., 
1894. 

1892.  Louis  Gardner  Whitmore,  b. 
27  Oct.,  1869,  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y. ;  d.  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  5 
Dec.,  1894. 

Medical  School, 
1852.  John  Mills  Browne,  b.  10  May, 
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1831,  at  Hinsdale,  N.  H. ;  d.  at 

Washington,    D.    C,  7  Dec, 

1894. 
1855.    Silas  Atherton  Holman,  b.  11 

Jnly,  1832,  at  Gardiner,  Me.  ; 

d.  at  York   Harbor,  Me.,  24 

Dec.,  1894. 
1857.   William  Gray  Disbrow,  b.  7 

Sept.,  1830,  at  St.  John,N.  B. ; 

d.  at  Dalhonsie,  N.  B.,  12  Dec, 

1894. 
1867.   Henry  Young  Simpson,  b.  13 

Sept,  1843,  at  New  Hampton, 

N.  H.;   d.  at  Worcester,  31 

Dec,  1894. 
1890.   Frank  Stowell  Whittomore,  b. 

29  Feb.,  1864,  at  Sandwich ;  d. 

at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  24  Not., 

1894. 

Law  School, 
1842.  Abel  Merrill,  b.  2  April,  1811, 

at  Stow,  Vt. ;  d.  at  Chelsea, 

Vt,  20  Jan.,  1895. 
1844.   William  Baker,  b.  5  Feb.,  1822, 

at  Norwalk,  O. ;  d.  at  Toledo, 

O.,  17  Nov.  1894. 
1846.   Augustus  Brigham  Davis,  b.  9 

May,  1820,  at  Belchertown ;  d. 

at  Saugns,  20  Jan.,  1895. 

Divinity  School. 

1879.  Henry  William  Robinson,  b. 
6  July,  1852,  at  South  Boston  ; 
d.  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,28  Jan., 
1895. 

Honorary  Graduates. 

1868.  (LL.  D.)  James  McCosh,  Rev., 
b.  1  April,  1811,  at  Carskeoch, 
Scotland ;  d.  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
16  Nov.,  1894. 
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Temporary  Members. 

CkunpOed  from  mch  data  mm  reach  the  Editor. 
Any  Mie  having  information  of  the  deceaae  of 
any  temporary  member  of  any  department  of 
the  UniTertity  ia  asked  to  send  it. 

[1894.]  Daniel  WaUace  Shea,  d.  at 
Boston,28  Dec,  1894. 

[1897.]  Pierre  Johnson  Galick,  b.  9 
May,  1874,  at  Santander, 
Spain;  d.  at  Cambridge,  30 
Nov.,  1894. 


[M.  S.  1847.]  George  Jewett,  b.  Apr. 
23,  1825,  at  fiindge,  N.  H. ; 
d.  at  Fitchburg,  16  Dec., 
1894. 

[L.  S.  1852.]  Joseph  Stockbridge 
LL.  B.,  D.  D.,  b.  1811,  at 
Yarmouth,  Me. ;  d.  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  16  Nov.,  1894. 

[L.  S.  1853.]  Greorge  Munroe  Steams, 
b.  18  April,  1831,  at  Stongh- 
ton  ;  d.  at  Brookline,  31  Deo.^ 
1894. 
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CORRECTIONS. 

Vol.  iii,  p.  261,  ooL  1,  and  p.  262,  col.  2,  Senator  Hoar  is  president  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Unitarian  and  other  Churches. 
Page  272,  col.  1,/or  Larz  Anderson,  *SS,  read  L.  S.,  '65. 
Page  291,  under  abbreviations,  1. 2,  for  bachelor  of  Science  read  bache- 
lor of  Agricultural  Science. 
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FRANCIS  PAEKMAN'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

[In  1868,  the  late  Francis  Parkman,  '44,  on  the  eve  of  depart- 
ing for  Europe,  handed  to  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis,  '88,  a  sealed 
parcel,  with  the  direction  that  it  should  not  be  opened  during  Mr. 
Parkman's  life.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  held  on  November  21, 1898,  to  commemorate  Mr. 
Parkman's  death,  Dr.  Ellis,  the  President  of  the  Society,  broke 
the  seal  of  the  parcel  and  read  the  following  fragment  of  auto- 
biography, which  was  preceded  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Parkman  to 
Dr.  Ellis.  Mr.  Parkman  intrusted  a  similar  but  shorter  sketch 
to  the  Hon.  Martin  Brimmer,  '49.  With  the  cordial  consent  of 
Dr.  Ellis,  the  Graduates^  Magazine  is  permitted  to  reprint  from 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  this  most 
remarkable  fragment.  —  Editor.'] 

Mr.  Parkman's  letter  to  Dr.  Ellis  is  as  follows :  — 

60  Chestnut  St.»  28  Not.»  1868. 

Mt  deab  Frirnd,  —  RimniDg  my  eye  over  this  paper,  I  am  more 
than  ever  strack  with  its  egoism,  which  makes  it  totally  unfit  for  any  eye 
bat  that  of  one  in  close  personal  relations  with  me. 

It  resulted  from  a  desire — natural,  perhaps,  but  which  may  just  as 
well  be  suppressed  —  to  make  known  the  extreme  difficulties  which  have 
reduced  to  very  small  proportions  what  might  otherwise  have  been  a 
good  measure  of  achievement  Having  once  begun  it,  I  went  on  with  it, 
though  convinced  that  it  was  wholly  unsuited  to  see  the  light. 

Physiologically  considered,  the  case  is  rather  curious.     My  plan  of 

life  from  the  first  was  such  as  would  have  secured  great  bodily  vigor  in 

nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  and  was  only  defeated  in  its  aim  by  an 

inborn  irritability  of  constitution  which  required  gentler  treatment  than 

1  Dr.  Ellis  died  December  20, 1894. 
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I  gave  it    If  I  had  my  life  to  live  oyer  again,  I  would  follow  exactly 
the  same  course  again,  only  with  less  yehemence. 

Very  cordially,  F.  Paskmak. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Allusion  was  made  at  the  outset^  to  obstacles  which  haye 
checked  the  progress  of  the  work,  if  the  name  of  obstacles  can  be 
applied  to  obstructions  at  times  impassable  and  of  such  a  nature 
that  eyen  to  contend  against  them  would  haye  been  little  else  than 
an  act  of  self-destruction.  The  case  in  question  is  certainly  an 
exceptional  one ;  but  as  it  has  analogies  with  yarious  cases,  not 
rare  under  the  stimulus  of  our  social  and  material  influences,  a 
knowledge  of  it  may  proye  of  use.  For  this,  as  for  other  reasons, 
the  writer  judges  it  expedient  to  state  it  in  full,  though  in  doing  so 
much  personal  detail  must  needs  be  inyolyed. 

His  childhood  was  neither  healthful  nor  buoyant.  His  boy- 
hood, though  for  a  time  actiye,  was  not  robust,  and  at  the  age  of 
eleyen  or  twelye  he  conoeiyed  a  yehement  liking  for  pursuits  a 
deyotion  to  which  at  that  time  of  life  far  oftener  indicates  a  bodily 
defect  than  a  mental  superiority.  Chemical  experiment  was  his 
fayorite  hobby,  and  he  pursued  it  with  a  tenacious  eagerness 
which,  well  guided,  would  haye  led  to  some  acquaintance  with  the 
rudiments  of  the  science,  but  which  in  fact  seryed  little  other 
purpose  than  injuring  him  by  confinement,  poisoning  him  with 
noxious  gases,  and  occasionally  scorching  him  with  some  ill-starred 
explosion.^  The  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  produced  a  reyolution. 
At  that  momentous  period  of  life  retorts  and  crucibles  were 

^  The  fragment  begins  on  p.  8  of  the  MS.,  showing  that  Mr.  Paikman 
either  destroyed  or  reserved  pp.  1-7. 

s  In  the  paper  sent  to  Mr.  Brimmer,  Mr.  Parkman  giyes  some  additional 
facts  in  regard  to  bis  childhood.  He  there  writes :  <<  At  eight  years  I  was  sent 
to  a  farm  belonging  to  my  maternal  grandfather,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  exten- 
sive tract  of  wild  and  rough  woodland  now  caUed  Middlesex  Fells.  I  walked 
twice  a  day  to  a  school  of  high  but  undeserved  reputation,  about  a  mile  distant, 
in  the  town  of  Medf  ord.  Here  I  learned  very  little,  and  spent  the  intervals  of 
schooling  more  profitably  in  collecting  eggs,  insects,  and  reptiles,  trapping 
squirrels  and  woodchucks,  and  making  persistent  though  rarely  fortunate 
attempts  to  kill  birds  with  arrows.  After  four  years  of  this  rustication  I  was 
brought  back  to  Boston,  when  I  was  unhappily  seized  with  a  mania  for  experi- 
ments in  chemistry,  involving  a  lonely,  confined,  unwholesome  sort  of  life^ 
baneful  to  body  and  mind.'' 
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forever  disearded,  and  an  activity  somewhat  excessive  took  the 
place  of  voluntary  confinement.  A  new  passion  seized  him,  which, 
but  half  gratified,  still  holds  its  force.  He  became  enamored  of 
the  woods,  —  a  fancy  which  soon  gained  full  control  over  the 
course  of  the  literary  pursuits  to  which  he  was  also  addicted. 
After  the  usual  boyish  phases  of  ambitious  self-ignorance,  he 
resolved  to  confine  his  homage  to  the  Muse  of  History,  as  being 
less  apt  than  her  wayward  sisters  to  requite  his  devotion  with  a 
mortifying  rebuff.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  the  plan  which  he  is 
still  attempting  to  execute  was,  in  its  most  essential  features, 
formed.  His  idea  was  clear  before  him,  yet  attended  with  unpleas- 
ant doubts  as  to  his  ability  to  realize  it  to  his  own  satisfaction. 
To  solve  these  doubts  he  entered  upon  a  training  tolerably  well 
fitted  to  serve  his  purpose,  slighted  aU  college  studies  which  could 
not  promote  it,  and  pursued  with  avidity  such  as  had  a  bearing 
upon  it,  however  indirect.^  The  task,  as  he  then  reckoned,  would 
require  about  twenty  years.  The  time  allowed  was  ample;  but 
here  he  fell  into  a  fatal  error,  entering  on  this  long  pilgrimage 
with  all  the  vehemence  of  one  starting  on  a  mile  heat.  His  reli- 
ance, however,  was  less  on  books  than  on  such  personal  experience 
as  should  in  some  sense  identify  him  with  his  theme.  His  natural 
inclinations  urged  him  in  the  same  direction,  for  his  thoughts  were 
always  in  the  forest,  whose  features,  not  immixed  with  softer 
images,  possessed  his  waking  and  sleeping  dreams,  filling  him  with 
vague  cravings  impossible  to  satisfy.  As  fond  of  hardships  as  he 
was  vain  of  enduring  them,  cherisUng  a  sovereign  scorn  for  every 
physical  weakness  or  defect,  deceived,  moreover,  by  a  rapid  devel- 
opment of  frame  and  sinews  which  fiattered  him  with  the  belief 
that  discipline  sufficientiy  unsparing  would  harden  him  into  an 

^  In  the  paper  sent  to  Mr.  Brimmer,  Mr.  Parkman  says :  "  Before  the  end 
of  the  Sophomore  year  my  varioas  schemes  had  ciystallized  into  a  plan  of 
writing  the  story  of  what  was  then  known  as  the  *  Old  French  War/  —  that  is, 
the  war  that  ended  in  the  conqaest  of  Canada, — for  here,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
the  forest  drama  was  more  stirring  and  the  forest  stage  more  thronged  with 
appropriate  actors  than  in  any  other  passage  of  oar  history.  It  was  not  till 
some  years  later  that  I  enlarged  the  plan  to  include  the  whole  course  of  the 
American  conflict  between  France  and  England,  or,  in  other  words,  the  history 
of  the  American  forest ;  for  this  was  the  light  in  which  I  regarded  it.  My 
theme  fascinated  me,  and  I  was  haunted  with  wilderness  images  day  and 
night." 
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athlete,  he  alighted  the  preoautions  of  a  more  reasonable  wood- 
craft, tired  old  foresters  with  loDg  marches,  stopped  neither  for 
heat  nor  rain,  and  slept  on  the  earth  without  a  blanket.^  Another 
cause  added  not  a  little  to  the  growing  eviL  It  was  impossible 
that  conditions  of  the  nervous  system  abnormal  as  his  had  been 
from  infancy  should  be  without  their  effects  on  the  mind,  and 
some  of  these  were  of  a  nature  highly  to  exasperate  him.  Uncon- 
scious of  their  character  and  origin,  and  ignorant  that  with  time 
and  confirmed  health  they  would  have  disappeared,  he  had  no 
other  thought  than  that  of  crushing  them  by  force,  and  accord- 
ingly applied  himself  to  the  work.  Hence  resulted  a  state  of 
mental  tension,  habitual  for  several  years,  and  abundantly  mis- 
chievous in  its  effects.  With  a  mind  overstrained  and  a  body 
overtasked,  he  was  burning  his  candle  at  both  ends. 

But  if  a  systematic  and  steady  course  of  physical  activity  can 
show  no  better  results,  have  not  the  advantages  of  such  a  course 
been  overrated?  In  behalf  of  manhood  and  common-sense  he 
would  protest  against  such  a  conclusion ;  and  if  any  pale  student, 
glued  to  his  desk,  here  seek  an  apology  for  a  way  of  life  whose 
natural  fruit  is  that  pallid  and  emasculate  scholarship  of  which 
New  England  has  had  too  many  examples,  it  will  be  far  better 
that  this  sketch  had  not  been  written.  For  the  student  there  is, 
in  its  season,  no  better  place  than  the  saddle,  and  no  better  com- 
panion than  the  rifle  or  the  oar.  A  highly  irritable  organism 
spurred  the  writer  to  excess  in  a  course  which,  with  one  of  differ- 
ent temperament,  would  have  produced  a  free  and  hardy  develop- 
ment of  such  faculties  and  forces  as  he  possessed.  Nor,  even  in  the 
case  in  question,  was  the  evil  unmixed,  since  from  the  same  source 
whence  it  issued  came  also  the  habits  of  mind  and  muscular  vigor 
which  saved  him  from  a  ruin  absolute  and  irremediable. 

^  Bef  erring  to  this  period,  Mr.  Parkman  writes  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Brimmer : 
<*  I  spent  all  my  siunmer  vacations  in  the  woods  or  in  Canada,  at  the  same 
time  reading  such  books  as  I  thought  suited,  in  a  general  way,  to  help  me 
towards  my  object.  I  pursued  these  lucubrations  with  a  pernicious  intensity, 
keeping  my  plans  and  purposes  to  myself,  while  passing  among  my  compan- 
ions as  an  outspoken  fellow."  And  of  a  little  later  period,  when  in  the  Law 
School,  he  writes  :  '*  Here,  while  following  the  prescribed  courses  at  a  quiet 
pace,  I  entered  in  earnest  on  two  other  courses,  one  of  general  history,  the 
other  of  Indian  history  and  ethnology,  and  at  the  same  time  studied  diligently 
the  models  of  English  style,  which  various  pursuits  were  far  from  excluding 
the  pleasures  of  society." 
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In  his  own  belialf ,  he  is  tempted  to  add  to  this  digression 
another.  Though  the  seat  of  derangement  may  be  the  nervous 
system,  it  does  not  of  necessity  follow  that  the  subject  is  that 
which,  in  the  common  sense  of  tiie  word,  is  called  *'  nervous."  The 
writer  was  now  and  then  felicitated  on  ^'  having  no  nerves  "  by 
those  who  thought  themselves  maltreated  by  that  mysterious 
portion  of  human  organism. 

This  subterranean  character  of  the  mischief,  early  declaring 
itself  at  the  surface,  doubtless  increased  its  intensity,  while  it 
saved  it  from  being  a  nuisance  to  those  around. 

Of  the  time  when,  leaving  college,  he  entered  nominally  on  the 
study  of  law,  —  though  in  fact  with  the  determination  that  neither 
this  nor  any  other  pursuit  should  stand  in  the  path  of  his  projects, 
—  his  recollection  is  of  mingled  pain  and  pleasure.  His  faculties 
were  stimulated  to  their  best  efficiency.  Never,  before  or  since, 
has  he  known  so  great  a  facility  of  acquisition  and  comprehen- 
sion. Soon,  however,  he  became  conscious  that  the  impelling 
force  was  growing  beyond  his  control.  Labor  became  a  passion, 
and  rest  intolerable,  yet  with  a  keen  appetite  for  social  enjoy- 
ments, in  which  he  found  not  only  a  pleasure,  but  in  some  sense  a 
repose.  The  stimulus  rapidly  increased.  Despite  of  judgment 
and  of  will,  his  mind  turned  constantly  towards  remote  objects  of 
pursuit,  and  strained  vehemently  to  attain  them.  The  condition 
was  that  of  a  rider  whose  horse  runs  headlong,  the  bit  between 
his  teeth,  or  of  a  locomotive,  built  of  indifferent  material,  under  a 
head  of  steam  too  great  for  its  strength,  hissing  at  a  score  of 
crevices,  yet  rushing  on  with  accelerating  speed  to  the  inevitable 
smash. 

A  specific  sign  of  the  mischief  soon  appeared  in  a  weakness  of 
sight,  increasing  with  an  ominous  rapidity.  Doubtless  to  study 
with  the  eyes  of  another  is  practicable,  yet  the  expedient  is  not  an 
eligible  one,  and  the  writer  bethought  him  of  an  alternative.  It 
was  essential  to  his  plans  to  give  an  inside  view  of  Indian  life. 
This  then  was  the  time  at  once  to  accomplish  the  object  and  rest 
his  failing  vision.  Accordingly  he  went  to  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
but  he  had  reckoned  without  his  host.  A  complication  of  severe 
disorders  here  seized  him,  and  at  one  time  narrowly  missed  bring- 
ing both  him  and  his  schemes  to  an  abrupt  termination,  but, 
yielding  to  a  system  of  starvation,  at  length  assumed  an  intermit- 
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tent  and  much  less  threatening  form.  A  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances left  him  but  one  means  of  accomplishing  his  purpose. 
This  was  to  follow  a  large  band  of  Ogillallah  Indians,  known  to 
have  crossed  the  Black  Hill  range  a  short  time  before.  Beeling 
in  the  saddle  with  weakness  and  pain,  he  set  forth,  attended  by  a 
Canadian  hunter.  With  much  difficulty  the  trail  was  found,  the 
Black  HiUs  crossed,  the  reluctance  of  Us  follower  overcome,  and 
the  Indians  discovered  on  the  fifth  day  encamped  near  the  Medi- 
cine Bow  range  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  On  a  journey  of  a  hun- 
dred miles,  over  a  country  in  parts  of  the  roughest,  he  had  gained 
rather  than  lost  strength,  while  his  horse  was  knocked  up,  and 
his  companion  disconsolate  with  a  painful  cough.  Joining  the 
Indians,  he  followed  their  wanderings  for  several  weeks.  To 
have  worn  the  airs  of  an  invalid  would  certainly  have  been  an  indis- 
cretion, since  in  that  case  a  horse,  a  rifle,  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  a 
red  shirt  might  have  offered  temptations  too  strong  for  aboriginal 
virtue.  Yet  to  hunt  buffalo  on  horseback  over  a  broken  country, 
when,  without  the  tonic  of  the  chase,  he  could  scarcely  sit  up- 
right in  the  saddle,  was  not  strictly  necessary  for  maintaining  the 
requisite  prestige.  The  sport,  however,  was  good,  and  the  faith 
undoubting  that,  to  tame  the  devil,  it  is  best  to  take  him  by  the 
horns. 

As  to  the  advantages  of  this  method  of  dealing  with  that  subtle 
personage,  some  question  may  have  arisen  in  his  mind,  when, 
returning  after  a  few  months  to  the  settlements,  he  found  himself 
in  a  condition  but  ill  adapted  to  support  his  theory.  To  the 
maladies  of  the  prairie  succeeded  a  suite  of  exhausting  disorders, 
so  reducing  him  that  circulation  at  the  extremities  ceased,  the 
light  of  the  Sim  became  insupportable,  and  a  wild  whirl  possessed 
his  brain,  joined  to  a  universal  turmoil  of  the  nervous  system 
which  put  his  philosophy  to  the  sharpest  test  it  had  hitherto 
known.  All  collapsed,  in  short,  but  the  tenacious  strength  of 
muscles  hardened  by  long  activity.  This  condition  was  progres- 
sive, and  did  not  reach  its  height  —  or,  to  speak  more  fitly,  its 
depth  —  until  some  eighteen  months  after  his  return.  The  pros- 
pect before  him  was  by  no  means  attractive,  contrasting  somewhat 
pointedly  with  his  boyish  fancy  of  a  life  of  action  and  a  death  in 
battle.  Indeed,  the  change  from  intense  activity  to  flat  stagna- 
tion, attended  with  an  utter  demolition  of  air-casdes,  may  claim  a 
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place,  not  of  the  meanest,  in  that  legion  of  mental  tortures  which 
makes  the  torments  of  the  Inferno  seem  endurable.  The  desire 
was  intense  to  return  to  the  prairie  and  try  a  hair  of  the  dog  that 
bit  him ;  but  this  kill-or-cure  expedient  was  debarred  by  the  cer- 
tainty that  a  few  days'  exposure  to  the  open  sunlight  would  have 
destroyed  his  sight. 

In  the  spring  of  1848,  the  condition  indicated  being  then  at 
its  worst,  the  writer  resolved  to  attempt  the  composition  of  the 
"History  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiao,"  of  which  the  material  had 
been  for  some  time  collected  and  the  groimd  prepared  The  diffi- 
culty was  so  near  to  the  impossible  that  the  line  of  distinction 
often  disappeared,  while  medical  prescience  condemned  the  plan 
as  a  short  road  to  dire  calamities.  His  motive,  however,  was  in 
part  a  sanitary  one,  growing  out  of  a  conviction  that  nothing 
could  be  more  deadly  to  his  bodily  and  mental  health  than  the 
entire  absence  of  a  purpose  and  an  object.  The  difficulties  were 
threefold :  an  extreme  weakness  of  sight,  disabling  him  even  from 
writing  his  name  except  with  eyes  closed;  a  condition  of  the 
brain  prohibiting  fixed  attention  except  at  occasional  and  brief 
intervals ;  and  an  exhaustion  and  total  derangement  of  the  nervous 
system,  producing  of  necessity  a  mood  of  mind  most  unfavorable 
to  effort.  To  be  made  with  impunity,  the  attempt  must  be  made 
with  the  most  watchful  caution. 

He  caused  a  wooden  frame  to  be  constructed  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  sheet  of  letter-paper.  Stout  wires  were  fixed  horizon- 
tally across  it,  half  an  inch  apart,  and  a  movable  back  of  thick 
pasteboard  fitted  behind  them.  The  paper  for  writing  was  placed 
between  the  pasteboard  and  the  wires,  guided  by  which,  and  using 
a  black  lead  crayon,  he  could  write  not  ille^bly  with  closed  eyes. 
He  was  at  the  time  absent  from  home,  on  Staten  Island,  where,  in 
the  neighboring  city  of  New  York,  he  had  friends  who  willingly 
offered  their  aid.  It  is  needless  to  say  to  which  half  of  humanity 
nearly  all  these  kind  assistants  belonged.  He  chose  for  a  begin- 
ning that  part  of  the  work  which  offered  fewest  difficulties,  and 
with  the  subject  of  which  he  was  most  familiar,  namely,  the  Siege 
of  Detroit.  The  books  and  documents,  already  partially  arranged, 
were  procured  from  Boston,  and  read  to  him  at  such  times  as  he 
could  listen  to  them,  the  length  of  each  reading  never,  without 
injury,  much  exceeding  half  an  hoTir,  and  periods  of  several  days 
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frequently  occurring  during  which  he  could  not  listen  at  alL 
Notes  were  made  by  him  with  closed  eyes,  and  afterwards  deci- 
phered and  read  to  him  till  he  had  mastered  them.  For  the  first 
half  year,  the  rate  of  composition  averaged  about  six  lines  a  day. 
The  portion  of  the  book  thus  composed  was  afterwards  partially 
rewritten. 

His  health  improved  under  the  process,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  volume  —  in  other  words,  nearly  the  whole  of  it — was  com- 
posed in  Boston,  while  pacing  in  the  twilight  of  a  large  garret, 
the  only  exercise  which  the  sensitive  condition  of  his  sight  per- 
mitted him  in  an  unclouded  day  while  the  sun  was  above  the 
horizon.  It  was  afterwards  written  down  from  dictation  by  rela- 
tives under  the  same  roof,  to  whom  he  was  also  indebted  for  the 
preparatory  readings.  His  progress  was  much  less  tedious  than 
at  the  outset,  and  the  history  was  complete  in  about  two  years  and 
a  half. 

He  then  entered  upon  the  subject  of  "France  in  the  New 
World,*'  —  a  work,  or  series  of  works,  involving  minute  and  ex- 
tended investigation.  The  difficulties  which  met  him  at  the  outset 
were  incalculable.  Wholly  unable  to  use  his  eyes,  he  had  before 
him  the  task,  irksome  at  best,  where  there  is  no  natural  inclina- 
tion for  it,  of  tracing  out,  collecting,  indexing,  arranging,  and 
digesting  a  great  mass  of  incongruous  material  scattered  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Those  pursuing  historical  studies  under 
the  disadvantages  of  impaired  sight  have  not  hitherto  attempted 
in  person  this  kind  of  work  during  the  period  of  their  disability, 
but  have  deputed  it  to  skilled  and  trusty  assistants, — a  most  wise 
course  in  cases  where  it  is  practicable.  The  writer,  however, 
partly  from  the  nature  of  his  subject  and  his  plan,  though  in 
special  instances  receiving  very  valuable  aid,  was  forced  in  the 
main  to  rely  on  his  own  research.  The  language  was  chiefly 
French,  and  the  reader  was  a  girl  from  the  public  schools,  ignorant 
of  any  tongue  but  her  own.  The  effect,  though  highly  amusing 
to  bystanders,  was  far  from  being  so  to  the  person  endeavoring 
to  follow  the  meaning  of  this  singular  jargon.  Catalogues,  in- 
dexes, tables  of  contents  in  abundance  were,  however,  read,  and 
correspondence  opened  with  those  who  could  lend  aid  or  informa- 
tion. Good  progress  had  been  made  in  the  preliminary  surveys, 
and  many  books  examined  and  digested  on  a  systematic  plan  for 
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future  reference,  when  a  disaster  befell  the  writer  which  set  his 
calculations  at  naught. 

This  was  an  effusion  of  water  on  the  left  knee,  in  the  autumn 
of  1851.  A  partial  recovery  was  followed  by  a  relapse,  involving 
a  dose  confinement  of  two  years  and  a  weakened  and  sensitive 
condition  of  the  joint  from  which  it  has  never  recovered.  The 
effects  of  the  confinement  were  as  curious  as  unenviable.  All  the 
irritability  of  the  system  centred  in  the  head.  The  most  definite 
of  the  effects  produced  was  one  closely  resembling  the  tension  of 
an  iron  band,  secured  round  the  head  and  contracting  with  an 
extreme  force,  with  the  attempt  to  concentrate  the  thoughts,  listen 
to  reading,  or,  at  times,  to  engage  in  conversation.  This  was, 
however,  endurable  in  comparison  with  other  forms  of  attack 
which  cannot  be  intelligently  described  from  the  want  of  analo- 
gous sensations  by  which  to  convey  the  requisite  impressions.  The 
brain  was  stimulated  to  a  restless  activity,  impelling  through  it  a 
headlong  current  of  thought,  which,  however,  must  be  arrested 
and  the  irritated  organ  held  in  quiescence  on  a  penalty  to  avert 
which  no  degree  of  exertion  was  too  costly.  The  whirl,  the  con- 
fusion, and  strange  undefined  torture  attending  this  condition  are 
only  to  be  conceived  by  one  who  has  felt  them.  Possibly  they 
may  have  analogies  in  the  savage  punishment  once  in  use  in  some 
of  our  prisons,  where  drops  of  water  were  made  to  fall  from  a 
height  on  the  shaved  head  of  the  offender,  soon  producing  an  effect 
which  brought  to  reason  the  most  contumacious.  Sleep,  of  course, 
was  banished  during  the  periods  of  attack,  and  in  its  place  was 
demanded,  for  the  exclusion  of  thought,  an  effort  more  severe  than 
the  writer  has  ever  put  forth  in  any  other  cause.  In  a  few  hours, 
however,  a  condition  of  exhaustion  would  ensue ;  and  both  patient 
and  disease  being  spent,  the  latter  fell  into  a  dull  lethargic  state 
far  more  supportable.  Excitement  or  alarm  would  probably  have 
proved  wholly  ruinous. 

These  were  the  extreme  conditions  of  the  disorder,  which  has 
reached  two  crises, — one  at  the  end  of  1858,  the  other  in  1858. 
In  the  latter  case  it  was  about  four  years  before  the  power  of 
mental  application  was  in  the  smallest  degree  restored,  nor,  since 
the  first  year  of  the  confinement,  has  there  been  any  waking  hour 
when  he  has  not  been  in  some  degree  conscious  of  the  presence  of 
the  malady.    Influences  tending  to  depress  the  mind  have  at  all 
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times  proved  far  less  injiirioiis  than  those  tending  to  excite  or  even 
pleasurablj  exhilarate,  and  a  lively  conversation  has  often  been  a 
cause  of  serious  mischief.  A  cautious  vigilance  has  been  neces- 
saiy  from  the  first,  and  this  cerebral  devil  has  perhaps  had  his 
uses  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy. 

Meanwhile  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  were  not  idle,  displaying 
that  exuberance  of  resource  for  which  that  remarkable  profession 
is  justly  famed.  The  wisest,  indeed,  did  nothing,  commending 
his  patient  to  time  and  faith ;  but  the  activity  of  his  brethren 
made  full  amends  for  this  masterly  inaction.  Chie  was  for  tonics, 
another  for  a  diet  of  milk ;  one  counseled  galvanism,  another 
hydropathy;  one  scarred  him  behind  the  neck  with  nitric  acid, 
another  drew  red-hot  irons  along  his  spine  with  a  view  of  enliven- 
ing that  organ.  Opinion  was  divergent  as  practice.  One  assured 
him  of  recovery  in  six  years ;  another  thought  that  he  would  never 
recover.  Another,  with  grave  circumlocution,  lest  the  patient 
should  take  fright,  informed  him  that  he  was  the  victim  of  an 
organic  disease  of  the  brain  which  must  needs  dispatch  him  to 
another  world  within  a  twelvemonth ;  and  he  stood  amazed  at  the 
smile  of  an  auditor  who  neither  cared  for  the  announcement  nor 
believed  it.  Another,  an  eminent  physiologist  of  Paris,  after  an 
acquaintance  of  three  months,  one  day  told  him  that,  from  the 
nature  of  the  disorder,  he  had  at  first  supposed  that  it  must  in 
accordance  with  precedent  be  attended  with  insanity,  and  had 
ever  since  been  studying  him  to  discover  under  what  form  the 
supposed  aberration  declared  itself,  adding,  with  a  somewhat 
humorous  look,  that  his  researches  had  not  been  rewarded  with 
the  smallest  success. 

In  the  severer  periods  of  the  disorder,  books  were  discarded  for 
horticulture,  which  benign  pursuit  has  proved  most  salutary  in  its 
influences.  One  year,  four  years,  and  numerous  short  intervals 
lasting  from  a  day  to  a  month,  represent  these  literary  interrup- 
tions since  the  work  in  hand  was  begun.  Under  the  most  favora- 
ble conditions,  it  was  a  slow  and  doubtful  navigation,  beset  with 
reefe  and  breakers,  demanding  a  constant  lookout  and  a  constant 
throwing  of  the  lead.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  condition  of 
the  sight  has  so  far  improved  as  to  permit  reading,  not  exceeding, 
on  the  average,  five  minutes  at  one  time.  This  modicum  of 
power,  though  apparentiy  trifling,  proves  of  the  greatest  service. 
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since,  by  a  cautious  management,  its  application  may  be  ex- 
tended. By  reading  for  one  minute,  and  then  resting  for  an  equal 
time,  this  alternate  process  may  generally  be  continued  for 
about  half  an  hour.  Then,  after  a  sufficient  interval,  it  may  be 
repeated,  often  three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  By 
this  means  nearly  the  whole  of  the  volume  now  offered  has  been 
composed.  When  the  conditions  were  such  as  to  render  system- 
atic application  possible,  a  reader  has  been  employed,  usually  a 
pupil  of  the  public  schools.  On  one  occasion,  however,  the  ser- 
vices of  a  young  man,  highly  intelligent  and  an  excellent  linguist, 
were  obtained  for  a  short  time.  With  such  assistance  every  diffi- 
culty vanished,  but  it  could  not  long  be  continued. 

At  present  the  work,  or  rather  the  series  of  separate  works, 
stands  as  follows :  Most  of  the  material  is  collected  or  within 
reach.  Another  volume,  on  the  Jesuits  in  North  America,  is  one 
third  written.  Another,  on  the  French  explorers  of  the  Great 
West,  is  half  written ;  while  a  third,  devoted  to  the  checkered 
career  of  Louis  de  Buade,  Comte  de  Frontenac,  is  partially 
arranged  for  composition.  Each  work  is  designed  to  be  a  unit 
in  itself,  independently  of  the  rest;  but  the  whole,  taken  as  a 
series,  will  form  a  connected  history  of  France  in  the  New 
World.i 

How  far,  by  a  process  combining  the  slowness  of  the  tortoise 
with  the  uncertainty  of  the  hare,  an  undertaking  of  close  and 
extended  research  can  be  advanced,  is  a  question  to  solve  which 
there  is  no  aid  from  precedent,  since  it  does  not  appear  that  an 
attempt  under  similar  circumstances  has  hitherto  been  made.  The 
writer,  looks,  however,  for  a  fair  degree  of  success.^  Irksome  as 
may  be  the  requirements  of  conditions  so  anomalous,  they  are  far 
less  oppressive  than  the  necessity  they  involve  of  being  busied 

^  In  the  letter  to  Mr.  Brimmer,  Mr.  Farkman  says :  ''  While  engaged  on 
these  books  I  made  many  journeys  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  search 
of  material,  and  went  four  times  to  Europe  with  a  similar  object.  The  task 
of  exploring  archives  and  collecting  documents,  to  me  repulsive  at  the  best, 
was  under  the  circumstances  difficult,  and  would  have  been  impossible  but  for 
the  aid  of  competent  assistants  working  under  my  direction." 

<  Writing  in  1886  to  Mr.  Brimmer,  Mr.  Parkman  says  :  "Taking  the  last 
forty  years  as  a  whole,  the  capacity  of  literary  work  which  during  that  time 
has  &llen  to  my  share  has,  I  am  confident,  been  considerably  less  than  a 
fourth  part  of  ^i^t  it  would  have  been  under  normal  conditions." 
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with  the  past  when  the  present  has  claims  so  urgent,  and  holding 
the  pen  with  a  hand  that  should  have  grasped  the  sword. 

Francis  Parhman^  *44. 


WHERE  HARVARD  STUDENTS  COME  FROM. 

The  following  statistical  tables  may  be  of  interest  to  Harvard 
men.  The  first  two  tables  show  in  each  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity the  percentage  of  students  front  the  different  parts  of  this 
country  and  from  foreign  countries.^ 

TABLE  I.    RESIDENCE  OF  STUDENTS,  1894-1895. 

XftM.  N.Bng.  Xr.T.  lOd.  So.  C«nt.  Wert.  Pao.  Can-Fonign. 
Four  college  classes,  59  6  13  6  1  10  2.5  1  0.5  1 
College  specials  ..  31  11  13  12  4  22  4  1  1  1 
Scientific  School .  .48  7  17  82  14  11-2 
Graduate  School  .  41  8  7  75  24  2  14- 
DiYinity  School  ..42  8  4^8  824  4  -2 
Law  School  ...40  13  9  7  4  19  2  41  1 
Medical  School  ..78  11  11  141  111 
Dental  School  ..79  14  ---4-1-2 
Veterinary  School  .85  11-2----2- 
Bossey  Institation  .8488------.- 

The  Uniyersity    .549      10        62      13        2211 

TABLE  n.    RESIDENCE  OF  STUDENTS,  1884-1885. 

XftM.  N.  Bng.  N.  T.    Mid.      So.     0«nt.    Wert.    Pao.    Can.  Voraign. 
Four  college  classes,    56       6      14       9      li(      9       0.5     3       -       1 
College  specials  ..    26      11      23      17      3       19       -       1 
Scientific  School.    .3937      117       27-3-3 
Graduate  School      .67        6      10       63        61-1- 
Divinity  School  .    .    58        7.5     7.5     -      -      20       -       a5     3i(     - 
Law  School    ...54      10       8        8212        2        2       2 
Medical  School  ..71      14       621         3-111 
Dental  School     .    .    51iJ  31.5     -        -      -        -        -       -        -      17 

Veterinary  School    .905-5-        -.-.--- 
Bnssey  Listitntion  .83      17---        ----- 

The  Uniyersity    .    57        8      12        8      li^      9       Oi^     2        1        1 

These  tables  show  a  decreased  percentage  of  students  from  New 

^  Li  these  tables  the  Middle  States  include  N.  J.,  Fa.,  DeL,  Md.,  D.  C;  the 
Central  States  indade  Ohio,  Ind.,  Bl.,  Mich.,  "Wis.,  Minn.,  Iowa,  Mo.,  Ey. 
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England  and  the  Middle  States,  and  an  increased  percentage 
from  the  South  and  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  percentage  of 
Massachusetts  students  in  the  whole  University  has  dropped  from 
67  to  64,  while  the  percentage  of  students  from  the  Central  States 
has  risen  from  9  to  13,  and  of  those  from  the  Western  States  from 
.6  to  2. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  departments  in  which  this  change 
has  been  most  marked.  The  undergraduate  departments,  so  far 
from  having  lost  in  percentage  of  students  from  Massachusetts, 
have  made  a  marked  gain ;  the  four  college  classes  now  having  69 
per  cent,  of  their  number  from  that  State,  and  ten  years  ago  only 
66  per  cent  The  entire  relative  loss  is  found  in  the  three  gradu- 
ate departments  at  Cambridge ;  the  Graduate  School  now  having 
41  per  cent  of  students  from  Massachusetts  against  67  per  cent, 
ten  years  ago,  the  Divinity  School  42  per  cent,  against  68,  and 
the  Law  School  40  per  cent,  against  64.  The  other  important 
department,  the  Medical  SchooX  shows  the  same  tendency  as  the 
College,  a  gain  in  Massachusetts  students  from  71  to  78  per 
cent.  This  and  other  statistics  indicate  that  there  has  been  a 
tendency  in  the  Medical  School  (which  now  fortunately  seems  to 
be  checked)  to  lose  its  graduate  students. 

In  the  Middle  States  the  undergraduate  departments  lost  in 
proportion,  while  the  graduate  departments  about  held  their  own ; 
in  the  Central  States  the  undergraduate  departments  showed  either 
a  slight  gain  or  a  loss,  while  the  graduate  departments  made  a 
large  gain ;  but  in  the  Western  States  the  principal  gain  was  in 
the  undergraduate  departments. 

The  inference  may  be  safely  drawn  that  in  the  last  ten  years 
the  whole  University  has  grown  more  national,  and  that  this  growth 
is  due  entirely  to  its  graduate  departments ;  and  that  if  the  pres- 
ent tendency  continues,  Harvard  must  look  to  those  departments 
to  maintain  and  extend  its  influence  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  loss  in  the  East  is  only  rela- 
tive :  the  University  has  not  grown  quite  so  rapidly  there  as  else- 
where. In  actual  numbers  the  University  gained  1,073  men  from 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  alone.  The  gain  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  was,  however,  still  greater  in  proportion. 

The  reason  for  these  changes  may  partly  appear  from  the  next 
table,  which  shows  the  number  of  ^^aduates  of  other  institutions 
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in  the  different  departments,  and  the  percentage  both  of  these 
graduates  and  of  all  graduates  (inolnding  those  of  this  Uniyer- 
sitjr)  to  the  whole  number  of  students. 


TABLE  m. 

Ondttitetofotbv 

^                 IlMlttBtiOMk 

College 40 

2 

WnMIUM 

2 

Scientific  School 

15 

5 

8 

Graduate  School 

164 

es 

100 

DiTinity  School .    . 

32 

64 

90 

Law  School   .    . 

.      172 

42 

75 

Medical  School  . 

99 

22 

86 

Dental  School    .    . 

2 

2 

2 

Veterinary  School 

— 

— 

— 

BoMcy  Institution 

2 

17 

88 

of  in 


These  students  come  from  158  different  institutions,  located  in 
thirty-three  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Provinces  of 
Canada,  England,  and  (Germany. 

A  question  now  much  debated  is,  whether  the  influence  of  Har- 
yard  or  of  Yale  is  greater  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country.  That 
it  may  be  possible  to  judge  which  of  these  Universities  is  gaining 
in  influence,  the  following  table  has  been  prepared.  It  shows  the 
gain  in  ten  years  at  Harvard  and  at  Yale,  both  in  actual  number 
of  students  and  in  percentage  of  the  former  number. 

TABLE  IV. 

HtfTud'i         Tak'i      Harrtrd'i       Tak*i 
gain.  gain.       %ctgtbk.     %ofgiiin. 

Fonr  New  Engknd  States     .    .  125  87  109  90 

Mass.,  Conn.,  N.  r. 1,065  780  97  124 

Middle  States 72  154  59  116 

Soathem  States 47  32  196  110 

Central  States 267  217  194  119 

Western  States 57  28  712  74 

Busific  States 10  5  28  28 

Foreign  conntries 86  16  188  78 

Total 1,699        1,274  107  117 

The  enormous  percentage  of  gain  in  Harvard  students  from  the 
Western  States  is  due  to  the  very  small  number  of  those  students 
ten  years  ago.  The  small  gain  from  the  Pacific  States  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  development  of  universities  there. 
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The  whole  number  of  students  in  the  Harvard  catalogue  for 
the  current  year  is  3,290 ;  in  the  Yale  catalogue,  2,350.  This  does 
not  include  the  students  in  the  Summer  School  at  Harvard. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  the 
Middle  States  the  influence  of  Yale  as  compared  with  that  of 
Harvard  has  grown  in  the  last  ten  years,  while  that  of  Harvard 
has  grown  everywhere  else.  It  is  safe,  I  think,  to  say  that  most 
of  the  students  who  would  probably  be  drawn  to  college  by  love 
for  athletics  rather  than  for  scholarship  come  from  the  East. 
Whether  the  recent  success  of  Yale  in  the  field  of  athletics  and 
of  Harvard  in  the  field  of  scholarship  can  explain  the  tendency 
here  noticed  will  never,  I  suppose,  be  mathematically  demon- 
strated. 

The  last  table  shows  the  actual  number  of  students  outside  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States  at  Harvard  and  at  Yale,  in  the 
last  catalogue  and  ten  years  ago,  and  the  percentage  of  those 
students  to  the  whole  number. 


TABLE  V. 


Harvard 
Yale  .    . 


Niimber« 
*95. 

NomlMr, 
•9B. 

Ftto^tagt,   r^otigt, 

232 

649 

15           21 

287 

679 

26           26 

This  indicates  in  a  still  more  striking  way  that  Harvard  has 
outstripped  Yale  west  and  south  of  Pennsylvania.  Ten  years  ago 
fifty  more  students  went  to  Yale  from  those  States  than  to  Har- 
vard ;  now  seventy  more  students  come  to  Harvard  than  to  Yale. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  only  States  in  which  Harvard  has  suf- 
fered much  relative  loss  during  the  ten  years  in  question  are  Ver- 
mont, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio. 

J.  H.  Bedey  Jr.,  *82. 
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SHALL  WE  HAVE  A  UNIVEESITY  CHJB? 

Among  the  many  causes  suggested  from  time  to  time  to  explain 
Harvard's  athletic  decadence  during  the  past  ten  years,  one  cause, 
the  social  chaos,  has  not  been  sufficiently  discussed.  Several  rea- 
sons may  be  given  for  this  neglect :  the  reticence  of  students  to 
talk  about  their  societies,  and  their  inability,  from  lack  of  experi- 
ence, to  compare  the  present  with  any  previous  system;  the 
opposite  difficulty  of  the  gpraduate  to  project  himself  into  under- 
graduate life  to-day;  and,  in  general,  the  complex  and  elusive 
character  of  social  questions.  It  is  easier  to  say,  for  instance, 
that  we  lost  the  boat-race  in  a  given  year  because  we  had  a  poor 
crew,  than  to  investigate  why  a  poor  crew  was  chosen,  till  we 
found,  perhaps,  that  public  opinion,  owing  to  social  disintegration, 
was  not  strong  enough  to  call  out  a  strong  crew.  Nevertheless,  the 
social  factor  usually  determines  conditions,  as  in  the  world  outside. 
While  realizing  very  fully,  therefore,  the  limitations  which  prevent 
any  graduate  of  more  than  two  or  three  years'  standing  from  feel- 
ing sure  that  he  comprehends  the  contemporary  social  ideals  of 
the  students,  I  propose  to  set  down  briefly  some  of  the  more 
noteworthy  conditions,  as  they  appear  to  an  observer  who  tries  to 
keep  in  touch  with  student  life.  And  although  the  symptoms  to 
be  described  may  seem  to  other  minds  to  spring  from  a  different 
disease  and  to  require  different  remedies,  yet  I  trust  that  the  miun 
object  of  this  paper,  a  frank,  intelligent,  and  fruitful  discussion, 
may  result  from  it. 

For  ten  years  past,  social  chaos  has  ruled  at  Harvard ;  and  by 
this  I  mean  that  there  has  been  no  acknowledged  centre  and 
standard  of  social  life.  In  old  times,  that  is,  before  1880,  the 
College  Class  was  the  social  unit,  and  of  the  College  Classes  the 
Senior  had  undisputed  prestige ;  but  since  1880,  when  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Elective  System  began  to  break  down  Class  barriers, 
there  has  been  no  social  unit.  The  reason  b  obvious:  before 
1880,  Harvard  was  socially,  as  well  as  scholastically,  a  college ; 
since  that  time,  she  has  been  passing  into  a  university.  The 
tentative  conditions,  unavoidable  in  such  a  process  of  transfor- 
mation, have  been  felt  quite  as  much  by  the  students,  although 
they  may  not  have  analyzed  them,  as  by  the  various  Faculties. 
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In  other  words,  the  societies  and  dubs  which  served  very  well  so 
long  as  the  Class  was  the  social  unit,  and  the  College  practically 
included  the  whole  area  of  student  life  in  Cambridge,  have  become 
more  and  more  inadequate  in  proportion  as  Class  lines  have  been 
wiped  out  and  the  University  has  drawn  an  ampler  circle  in  which 
the  College  forms  but  a  part.  Class  distinctions,  even  for  admin- 
istrative purposes,  tend  to  disappear.  Two  fellows  may  enter 
Harvard  from  the  same  school  and  by  the  same  examinations, 
and  never  meet  again,  in  any  academic  work,  during  their  entire 
course ;  nay,  one  of  them  may  graduate  in  three  years  and  the 
other  in  four,  and  so  be  set  down  in  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue 
as  members  of  different  Classes.  It  needs  no  imagination  to 
perceive  that  this  academic  redistribution,  the  effect  of  the 
Elective  System,  must  also  react  on  the  social  conditions. 

Let  us  turn  back  for  a  moment  to  the  time  when  the  College 
was  practically  the  basis  of  student  life  and  the  Class  was  the 
social  unit.  Classes  then  were  so  small  — 1852  being  the  first  to 
graduate  more  than  eighty  members  —  that  every  one  could  soon 
come  to  know  his  classmates.  The  Freshmen  had  no  societies, 
or  at  least  no  important  ones,  being  regarded  as  social  embryos 
rather  than  as  organisms  sufficiently  developed  for  social  pur- 
poses. But  beginning  with  Sophomore  year,  there  were  the 
Institute  of  1770  and  half  a  dozen  Greek  Letter  Societies,  most 
of  which  probably  originated  in  the  expressed  desire  for  ^^  intel- 
lectual and  social  brotherhood,"  and  then  quickly  subordinated 
the  intellectual  to  the  convivial.  In  the  middle  of  Junior  year, 
the  Hasty  Pudding  Club  held  its  election,  drawing  its  members 
from  the  various  Sophomore  societies,  and  occupying  a  unique 
position.  The  Med.  Fac.  and  the  Porcellian  Club  differed  from 
the  normal  Harvard  societies  in  admitting  members  from  any 
one  of  the  three  upper  Classes;  but  neither  the  Med.  Fac.  nor 
the  Porcellian  exercised  at  that  time  much  influence  on  social 
evolution  here,  because  their  members  were  few. 

As  the  Hasty  Pudding  was  the  normal  type  of  Harvard  societies 
in  old  Collie  days,  and  as  statistics  about  it  are  available,  we 
shall  find  it  convenient  to  refer  to  its  career  as  representative. 
We  may  remark  in  passing  that,  although  Greek  Letter  Societies 
existed  at  Harvard  imtil  the  Faculty  suppressed  them  in  the  later 
fifties,  they  never  had  houses  of  their  own  in  which  their  members 
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lodged  and  boarded, — as  at  Williams,  Amherst,  and  other  colleges, 

—  nor  did  they,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  take  their  members  from 
more  than  one  Class  at  a  time.  Likewise,  the  Yale  type  of 
Society — the  Skull-and-Bones,  ScroU-and-Keys,  and  Wolfs  Head 

—  never  flourished  here,  where  the  idea  that  affinity  should  be 
the  basis  of  social  organization  has  always  endured,  though  it  has 
not  always  been  consciously  recognized.  To  Harvard  men,  the 
Yale  plan  of  collecting  the  best  essay-writer,  the  best  oarsman, 
the  best  football  player,  the  most  pious,  and  the  richest  members 
of  a  Class,  into  a  club,  resembles  nothing  more  closely  than  the 
selection  by  an  enterprising  manager  of  a  leopard  boy,  a  bearded 
lady,  a  living  skeleton,  and  other  freaks  for  a  dime-museum.  Yet 
the  tenacity  of  this  plan  at  New  Haven  indicates  the  existence 
there  of  social  conditions  and  ideals  so  unlike  those  at  Cambridge 
as  to  be  intelligible  to  but  few  of  us. 

Afi&nity  should  be,  of  course,  the  basis  for  every  healthy  social 
relation,  and  so  long  as  Classes  remained  small  the  general  scheme 
briefly  surveyed  above  sufficed.  Not  that  any  one  of  these  societies 
admitted  all  the  fellows  who,  in  College  parlance,  ^^  ought  to  have 
belonged  to  it ; " — under  every  system  some  aspirants  are  bound 
to  be  disappointed,  and  some  are  successful  whose  election  sur- 
prises everybody  else ;  but  in  the  main,  the  organizations  fulfilled, 
each  in  its  way,  the  purposes  for  which  they  existed.  If  a  few 
men  who  went  with  the  *^  Pudding  set,"  for  instance,  failed  to  get 
into  the  Pudding,  their  failure  simply  enhanced  the  reputation 
for  exclusiveness  to  which  every  society  tacitly  makes  pretensions, 
while  the  great  majority  of  "Non-Pudding  men,"  never  having 
expected  or  cared  to  join  that  society,  suffered  no  disappointment 
They  had  other  affinities,  and  gratified  them  elsewhere,  or  they 
were  unsocial  and  too  retiring  by  nature  to  enjoy  society  life. 

Just  as  soon,  however,  as  Classes  grew  so  large  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  aspirants  were  sure  to  be  excluded  &om  the  societies 
to  which  they  aspired,  or  that  there  were  enough  men  of  similar 
tastes  to  form  a  group  unlike  any  existing  group,  new  societies 
sprang  up.  These  were  not  necessarily  rival  organizations,  or 
merely  aggregations  of  the  disappointed,  but  were  based  on  the 
affinity  of  their  members,  or  on  some  oommon  purpose.  Thus 
the  O.  K.  started  with  the 'object  of  offering  its  members  oppor- 
tunities for  declamation ;  but  it  soon  began  to  compete  with  the 
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Padding  for  social  leadership,  and  only  after  several  years  re- 
turned to  an  intellectual  path.  In  1866,  the  founding  of  the  Pi 
Eta  more  distinctly  emphasized  the  fact  that  Classes  had  become 
too  large  for  a  single  society  to  embrace  all  the  social  elements ; 
and  the  founding  of  the  Signet  five  years  later  —  making  a  third 
Senior  society  —  was  another  indication  of  the  same  tendency. 
Similar  evidence  could  be  cited  in  the  rise  of  the  A.  D.  Club,  as 
a  rival  to  the  Poroellian,  and  of  the  Everett  Athenaeum,  as  a 
society  for  Sophomores  who  missed  an  election  to  the  Institute  of 
1770. 

These  changes,  bringing  us  down  to  the  early  seventies,  did  not, 
however,  affect  the  normal  conditions  at  Harvard,  under  which 
the  Class  was  the  social  tmit  and  the  College  contained  the  whole 
area  of  student  life.  For  a  good  while  still,  the  three  Senior 
societies  got  on  harmoniously,  and  seemed  to  offer  free  play  for 
the  social  instincts  of  many  more  than  a  majority  in  each  Class; 
while  the  A.  D.  Club  and  the  Porcellian  sufficed  for  the  comparar 
tively  few  who,  whether  by  their  associations,  tastes,  or  money, 
were  fitted  for  club  life.  But  in  the  Class  of  1877  there  was  a 
split  which  prevented  the  election  of  Class  Officers.  ^^  Society  " 
and  ^^non-society"  men  were  pitted  against  each  other  pretty 
equally;  and  though  at  the  time  the  split  may  have  been  at- 
tributed to  a  temporary  factiousness,  and  nothing  more,  we  may 
not  be  wholly  wrong  if  we  now  regard  it  as  the  first  decided 
symptom  of  the  inadequacy,  amid  the  expanding  University 
conditions,  of  the  old  social  system,  the  system  only  adapted  to 
College  life  when  Classes  were  small.  That  there  has  been  no 
repetition  of  the  1877  quarrel  at  other  elections  does  not  invalidate 
this  view,  but  proves  that  in  other  Classes,  though  their  rivalries 
may  have  been  as  eager,  the  factions  have  not  been  so  evenly 
matched. 

Thus  the  mere  increase  in  the  number  of  men  in  a  Class  had, 
before  1880,  begun  to  impose  on  the  old  society  system  a  strain 
which  it  could  not  bear  indefinitely.  There  must  inevitably  come 
a  time  when  a  Class  would  outgrow  the  three  Senior  Societies,  or 
force  each  of  them  to  admit  so  many  members  as  to  destroy  the 
intimacies  possible  when  the  societies  were  smalL  For  example, 
27  — or  56  percent  — out  of  the  48  members  of  the  Class  of  1830 
belonged  to  the  Pudding ;  a  similar  percentage  of  the  Classes  of 
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the  last  few  years  would  mean  over  200  Pudding  men  from  each 
Class.  The  largest  membership  has  been,  apparently,  that  of  the 
Class  of  1884,  which  elected  95  active  members  to  the  Pudding; 
but  the  character  of  a  social  club  as  large  as  that  must  be  very 
different  from  that  of  a  club  of  thirty  members.  Whatever 
prestige  comes  from  a  small  membership,  and,  what  is  far  more 
important,  from  the  intimate  friendly  relations  possible  among  a 
few,  cannot  belong  to  a  society  numbering  a  hundred ;  the  latter 
may  still  have  prestige,  and  still  offer  strong  attractions,  but  they 
will  be  different. 

But  about  1880  another  cause  besides  numbers  began  very 
vigorously  to  break  up  the  old  society  conditions.  The  Elective 
System  acted  as  a  solvent,  under  whose  operation  Class  barriers, 
and  College  barriers  too,  began  to  disappear.  At  each  recitation 
your  neighbors  might  be  upper  or  lower  classmen,  or  graduate 
students,  or  specials,  and  never  those  members  of  your  own  Class 
who  came  alphabetically  just  before  or  just  after  yourself.  In 
brief,  you  suddenly  realized  that  your  social  sphere  —  your  possi- 
bility of  forming  friends  —  was  no  longer  bounded  by  your  Class, 
nor  even  by  the  Academic  Department,  but  by  so  much  of  the 
University  as  had  its  home  in  Cambridge. 

The  moment  this  University  scale  was  applied  to  the  old  organ- 
izations based  on  the  Class  as  the  unit,  they  broke  down ;  and  for 
the  past  dozen  years  social  conditions  have  been  chaotic.  In  each 
academic  Class  there  has  been  a  majority  of  students  who,  failing 
to  reach  any  of  the  old  societies,  have  felt  cut  off  in  their  social 
development ;  but  besides  these,  there  have  come,  every  year  in 
larger  numbers,  throngs  of  specials,  graduate  students,  and 
Professional  School  men,  who  are  just  as  human  and  desirous  of 
social  intercourse  as  any  members  of  the  Academic  Department, 
and  who  have  found,  nevertheless,  that  as  the  existing  societies 
all  dated  from  a  time  when  such  as  they  were  not,  there  was  no 
provision  for  them. 

What  has  been  the  result?  The  formation  of  a  great  number 
of  comparatively  small  jdubs  and  societies.  These  are  of  two 
kinds,  —  the  first  we  may  call  intellectual^  and  the  second,  social. 
The  bond  uniting  members  of  the  intellectual  societies  is  an  inter- 
est in  some  common  study:  thus,  a  certain  number  of  students  of 
Elizabethan  literature  organize  a  Mermaid  dub,  at  which  the 
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works  of  the  Old  Dramatists  are  read  and  discussed ;  profioieiicy 
in  the  given  speciality  is  the  chief  test  of  fitness  in  candidates 
for  this  and  similar  clubs,  —  the  Deutscher  Yerein,  the  Cerde 
Fran^ais,  the  Historical  Club,  the  International  Law  Club,  the 
Boylston  Chemical  Society,  the  Botanical  Club,  the  Zoological 
Club,  the  Natural  History  Society,  the  Classical  Club,  the  Paeda- 
gogical  Club,  etc.  And  in  addition  to  these  there  are  ^^  confer- 
ences," —  Sanskrit,  Modem  Langpiage,  Philosophical,  Geological, 
etc.,  —  in  which  the  exercises,  being  attended  or  conducted  by 
instructors  in  those  several  branches,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
informal  part  of  the  instruction.  Probably  many  members  of 
these  organizations  get  their  modicum  of  social  intercourse  in 
them  and  nowhere  else. 

Political  affinities  constitute  another  common  meeting-ground, 
but  the  partisan  clubs  usually  lie  dormant  except  during  cam- 
paigns, so  that  they  cannot  be  depended  on  to  nurture  social 
qualities.  The  religious  societies,  having  for  an  object  some 
charitable  work,  in  or  out  of  the  College,  or  being  composed  of 
members  of  the  same  denomination,  —  Catholics,  Methodists, 
Episcopalians,  and  Unitarians,  —  doubtless  reach  many  students 
who  would  otherwise  be  isolated.  And  yet,  while  the  work  done 
by  these  societies  deserves  great  commendation,  the  fact  that  two 
fellows  belong  to  the  same  sect  is  not,  of  itself,  an  ideal  basis  for 
affinity  to  build  on. 

But  political  or  denominational  agreement  offers  a  broad  and 
firm  foundation  compared  with  some  of  the  arbitrary  ties  which 
serve  to  bring  fellows  together.  To  have  come  from  the  same 
fitting  school,  or  the  same  State,  or  even  the  same  part  of  the 
country,  is  excuse  enough  for  such  organizations  as  the  Andover, 
the  Groton,  the  St.  Paid's  School,  the  English  High  School,  and 
the  Worcester  Academy ;  or  the  Connecticut,  the  Minnesota,  the 
Southern,  the  Western,  the  Canadian.  What  do  these  strange 
efforts  at  segregation  imply,  but  that,  while  Harvard  has  been 
metamorphosed  from  a  college  into  a  university,  her  students 
have  not  yet  developed  a  socifd  system  adequate  to  the  university; 
and  that  consequently  a  large  number  of  students,  excluded  from 
the  few  purely  social  organizations,  associate  with  fellows  simi- 
larly out  off,  without  regard  to  congeniality,  rather  than  feel  them- 
selves solitary?    May  we  not  expect  at  any  time  to  hear  that  a 
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Club  has  been  formed  by  three  feUows  whose  sole  bond  of  union 
is  that  they  were  bom  flye  hundred  miles  apart  in  Texas  ? 

So  much  for  the  intellectual  societies  and  those  others  whose 
primary  object  may  or  may  not  be  sociaL  Let  us  turn  now  to  the 
avowecQy  social  organizations  themselves.  The  controlling  fact  in 
regard  to  them  is  that  since  1880  the  old  societies,  which  drew 
their  members  from  a  single  Class,  have  fallen  off,  and  that  many 
small  dubs,  whose  members  may  be  sophomores,  juniors,  seniors, 
or  specials,  have  come  uppermost.  In  1880  there  were  but  two 
of  these  clubs,  the  Porcellian  and  A.  D.,  which  had  houses  of 
their  own,  and  which  furnished  their  members  with  luxuries 
similar  to  those  provided  on  a  larger  scale  in  fashionable  city  dubs. 
But  although  even  before  1880  Classes  were  growing  rapidly  in 
numbers,  neither  the  A.  D.  nor  the  Porcellian  manifested  any 
willingness  to  increase  their  membership  correspondingly.  Thus 
in  the  Class  of  1881,  they  had  together  24  members  out  of  a 
possible  250 ;  whereas  in  the  Class  of  1892,  they  had  only  16 
out  of  a  possible  390.  Exclusiveness,  it  would  seem,  can  no 
further  go  without  defeating  its  own  purpose. 

The  effect  of  this  exclusiveness,  of  the  great  increase  of  num- 
bers, of  the  spread  of  the  Elective  System,  and  of  other  causes, 
has  been  to  create  half  a  dozen  similar  dubs, —  such  as  the  Zeta 
Psi,  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  the  Delta  Upsilon,  the  Delta  Phi,  and 
the  Theta  Delta  Chi,  —  each  (except  the  A.  Y.)  with  its  house,  and 
a  membership  of  &om  twelve  to  twenty  from  each  Class.  In  sev- 
eral cases  these  younger  clubs  rival  the  A.  D.  and  the  Porcellian 
in  everything  except  prestige,  —  an  indication  of  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  fellows  who  can  afford  to  spend  lav- 
ishly. These  seven  clubs  took  from  the  Class  of  1892  only 
sixty-five  men,  —  or  about  fifteen  per  cent.,  —  counting  only 
once  men  who  belonged  to  two  of  them. 

Forty  years  ago  when  the  society,  and  not  the  dub,  was  the 
typical  social  organization  at  Harvard,  there  were  rardy  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  non-society  men.  That  the  dub  is  now  the  favorite 
form  is  proved  not  only  by  the  springing  up  of  those  just  men- 
tioned, but  also  by  the  conversion  of  both  the  Hasty  Pudding  and 
the  Pi  Eta,  and  even  the  Institute  of  1770,  into  dubs,  the  first 
two  having  buildings  of  their  own,  and  the  last  just  now  canvass- 
ing for  subscriptions  for  a  club-house.     By  a  natural  evolution  all 
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three  of  them  may  soon  be  forced  to  draw  their  members  from 
several  Classes,  just  as  the  small,  regular  clubs  have  done. 

By  another  road  we  may  trace  the  tendency  towards  club  life 
here.  The  societies  of  the  first  half  of  the  century  met  for  the 
most  part  in  the  rooms  of  their  members.  A  common  meeting, 
room  was  hardly  needed,  because  nearly  all  the  students  lodged 
in  Massachusetts,  HoUis,  Stoughton,  and  Holworthy,  and  were 
thrown  together  at  recitations  and  meals.  Societies  rarely  met 
oftener  than  once  a  week.  In  time,  however,  the  memberdiip  of 
the  large  societies  outgrew  the  capacity  of  a  student's  room,  and 
then  a  permanent  meeting-room  had  to  be  secured.  After  1870, 
the  rapid  growth  in  the  student  population,  with  the  erection  of 
many  new  buildings,  separated  students  over  a  much  larger  area ;  a 
fellow  no  longer  found  his  intimates  in  his  own  entry, — perhaps 
they  roomed  in  another  building,  or  outside  of  the  Yard, — so  that 
he  felt  the  need  of  quarters  where  he  would  be  sure  of  meeting 
some  members  of  his  set.  Besides  this  geographical  reason,  we 
may  mention  two  others:  First,  raising  the  academic  standard 
caused  a  similar  rise  in  the  age  of  the  students,  until  Sophomores 
averaged  about  twenty,  and  Seniors  were  two  years  older,  and 
obviously  they  preferred  social  forms  different  from  those  which 
had  satisfied  their  grandfathers,  who  were  only  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen at  graduation.  Again,  the  actual  number  of  rich  fellows  has 
been  large  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  without  rich  fellows 
expensive  small  clubs,  which  cost  their  members  $100  and  up- 
wards a  year  in  dues,  could  not  exist.  This  is  true,  although  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  rich  fellows  are  relatively  increasing 
faster  than  those  of  moderate  or  of  scanty  means. 

In  these  various  ways  we  see  how  during  the  past  fifteen  years, 
while  Harvard  College  has  been  transforming  itself  into  a  Uni- 
versity, the  social  organizations  of  the  students  have,  by  a  process 
which  few  have  been  conscious  of,  suffered  a  similar  transforma- 
tion. The  Class  has  ceased  to  be  the  social  unit ;  the  Class  society 
haB  given  way  to  the  club,  whose  members  are  drawn  from  several 
Classes.  Let  us  not  suppose,  however,  that  the  social  readjust- 
ment is  yet  complete,  or  that,  at  its  present  stage,  it  is  satisfac- 
tory. No  social  system  can  be  satisfactory  which  satisfies  only  a 
minority  of  all  the  possible  social  units.  No  social  system  can  be 
satisfactory  in  which  considerable  numbers  of  men  are  compelled. 
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as  a  last  resort  against  solitude,  to  flock  together  because  they 
were  all  bom  in  a  particular  State.  Finally,  no  social  system  can 
be  satisfactory  which  lacks  a  unifying  principle. 

The  meaning  of  the  social  transformation  is  clear :  the  multi- 
tude of  small  clubs,  and  of  all  sorts  of  organizations  with  a  special 
purpose,  simply  forms  a  parallel  to  the  vast  differentiation  in 
studies  which  the  Elective  System  has  promoted.  An  aggrega- 
tion of  small  cliques,  lacking  a  common  centre ;  individualism  in 
conflict  with  the  healthy  social  instinct ;  specialization,  often  very 
helpful  but  not  the  ultimate  ideal :  these  are  some  of  the  terms 
by  which  we  can  sum  up  the  present  situation.  Evidently,  the 
process  of  evolution  cannot,  will  not,  stop  here.  Association  on 
larger  and  larger  scales  is  the  dominant  ideal  of  the  age.  At 
Harvard,  too,  this  ideal  is  bound  to  transmute  student  society,  till 
the  University  possesses  a  social  system  at  least  as  adequate  for 
its  complex  needs  as  the  College,  with  its  fewer  numbers  and 
simpler  aims,  once  possessed. 

What  Harvard  wants  is  a  University  Club,  —  an  organization 
which  shall  be  large  enough  to  embrace  a  majority  of  all  the 
socially-disposed  students  in  all  the  University  departments  at 
Cambridge ;  a  centre  where  fellows  of  every  set  can  mingle,  with 
incalculable  benefit,  and  where  a  true  Harvard  spirit  would  be 
fostered  and  a  genuine  public  opinion  could  take  shape.  That 
such  an  institution  is  possible  there  can  be  no  doubt  The 
Unions  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  thriven  these  many  years, 
although  at  first  sight  it  would  seem  to  be  more  difficult  to  establish 
a  social  unifier  at  Oxford  —  where  there  are  twenty  or  more 
colleges,  and  each  college  b  subdivided  academically  into  classes 
and  socially  into  cliques  —  than  at  Harvard.  Since  Oxford  has 
succeeded,  we  may  feel  confident  that  Harvard  could  succeed 
too. 

The  plan  I  propose  is  far  from  new :  fifteen  years  ago,  when  a 
few  of  us  founded  the  Harvard  Union,^  we  hop^  that  out  of  and 

^  In  the  interest  of  historical  aconraoy  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  Harrard 
Union  was  not  founded  in  1832,  as  is  affirmed  by  the  pamphlet  of  that  society.  The 
first  meeting  was  held  in  Boylston  Hall,  March  26, 1880,  nnder  a  call  issned  by 
the  Crimtim,  The  present  writer,  as  president  of  the  Crimson,  was  chairman  of  the 
meeting.  At  a  second  meeting,  on  March  81,  a  oonstitntion  was  adopted  and  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  Plres.,  W.  R.  Thayer, '81 ;  Vice-Pree.,  J.  G.  Thorp, 
TO;   Sec.,  I.  Panin,  '82 ;    Treas.,  G.  G.  Washburn,  'SO;  Committee,  F.  Warren,  '82, 
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around  that  debating  society  a  university  club  would  gradually 
grow.  The  suggestion  came  first  from  Mr.  James  B.  Ludlow, 
'81,  who,  having  recently  visited  Oxford,  wrote  a  description  of  the 
Oaiord  Union.  The  Harvard  Crimson,^  then  a  fortnightly,  pub- 
lished his  articles  in  its  issues  of  November  7  and  November  21, 
1879,  and  they  state  so  clearly  what  has  been  done  at  Oxford,  and 
may  be  done  here,  that  I  shall  quote  them  nearly  entire :  — 

<< '  The  Oxford  Union '  is  essentially  a  city  dab,  with  such  modifica- 
tion as  life  at  the  University  calls  for;  its  active  membership  is 
consequentiy  very  large,  —  twdve  hundred  or  more,  —  about  one  half 
of  the  undergraduates ;  it  is  a  dub  for  the  whole  University,  open  to 
men  who  have  just  matriculated  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  been  up  for 
several  years,  and  to  former  members  who  happen  to  be  in  Oxford ; 
while  strangers  may  be  '  put  down '  for  a  month  by  any  undergraduate 
or  graduate  member. 

<^  The  club-house  is  a  comfortable,  wdl-bnilt  brick  building,  situated  in 
as  central  a  position  as  possible  with  regard  to  the  various  colleges.  In 
the  main  hall  are  bulletin  boards  for  various  notices  and  announcements, 
one  for  the  latest  telegrams,  a  letter  rack  for  letters  addressed  to  the  club, 
and  such  conveniences.  Opening  out  of  this  are  the  superintendent's 
office,  the  reading-room,  where  all  the  newspapers  and  magazines  may  be 
found,  another  reading-room,  and  the  writing-room.  Here  are  to  be 
found  all  sorts  of  directories,  post-office  guides,  etc. ;  letters  for  abroad 
placed  in  the  boxes  of  this  room  are  stamped  and  posted  by  the  dub, 
while  those  placed  in  the  box  for  the  town  are  delivered  once  an  hour,— 
a  great  convenience  where  distances  are  so  great  as  between  Christ 
Church  and  Keble,  for  instance.  On  a  table  at  tiie  end  of  the  room  is  a 
^  complaint  book,'  in  which  members  may  write  any  complaint  or  any 
suggestion  for  the  management  of  the  dub,  to  which  the  president  makes 
reply  on  the  opposite  page.  Beyond  the  newspaper  reading-room  is  the 
debating-hall.  .  .  .  Upstairs  is  the  library,  which  is  now  very  large  and 
much  more  used  by  students  than  the  university  or  college  libraries, 
where  there  is  much  red-tape,  while  at  the  Union  each  member  is  his 
own  librarian,  and  the  system  works  welL  Here  also  are  the  smoking- 
room,  for  cards,  etc ;  the  novd-room,  where  one  finds  all  the  latest 
novels,  and  comfortable  seats  in  which  to  read  them ;  and  one  or  two 
other  rooms. 

^'  The  government  of  the  Union  is  intrusted  to  a  president,  elected 

G.  0.  Van  Benthayieii,  '82.  The  promoten  never  qwke,  prohaU  j  most  of  diem  had 
neyer  heard  of  the  eooiety  fomided  m  1882.  They  had  die  Oxford  Union  in  view, 
and  noddng  elfe. 
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by  the  members,  —  periiaps  the  highest  social  prize  at  Oxford, — and 
to  a  board  of  directors.  The  only  paid  official  is  the  superintendent 
or  steward. 

^<The  dab  is  kept  open  daring  the  whole  year,  —  in  term-time,  till 
twelve  at  night;  in  vacations,  every  week-day,  till  nine.  With  the 
Oxford  commons  system,  it  is  not  foand  advisaUe  to  have  a  chib  kitchen 
of  any  great  extent  Here,  where  there  is  actaally  no  place  where  one 
can  be  sore  of  getting  a  good  meal,  a  dab  restaurant  might  be  very 
snocessf  al ;  to  attempt  the  experiment,  however,  a  dab  would  have  to  be 
very  strong. 

"  From  this  sketch  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience which  the  Union  affords.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  distinctiy  a 
step  in  advance  of  anything  that  we  have  here,  insomuch  that  it  gives  to 
virtually  every  one  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  moderate  fee  of  £1  a 
term  (with  no  initiation  fee)  advantages  offered  by  none  of  our  institu- 
tions, except  in  part,  and  then  to  comparativdy  few.  Having  such  a 
large  revenue,  the  dub  is  able  to  do  more  than  any  smaller  association 
could  attempt,  in  the  way  of  enlarging  its  buildings  (which  are  free  from 
debt),  buying  books,  supplying  papers,  and  the  like.  .  .  . 

*'  Such  a  dub  might  exist  without  interfering  with  the  two  or  three  old 
sodeties  that  no  one  wishes  to  see  injured,  or  with  the  two  smaller  ones, 
of  which  the  counterparts  are  to  be  found  at  Oxford  as  welL  •  •  •  The 
Union  would  do  away  with  a  number  of  the  small  societies,  which  are 
now  becoming  so  numerous.  While  laudable  enough  in  themsdves, 
they  necessitate  a  division  of  ener^^es,  and  take  up  an  amount  of  time 
that  in  no  way  compensates  for  the  advantages  afforded  by  one  strong 
association.  Men  interested  in  various  subjects  might,  as  now,  meet  at 
certain  times,  but  always  as  members  of  the  Union  (in  a  room  corre- 
sponding to  the  English  debating-room,  for  instance),  without  all  the 
machinery  of  officers,  and  without  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money 
which  the  separate  organizations  now  require.  Such  an  institution  as 
the  Union  is  one  of  the  strongest  ties  for  uniting  the  University. 

^^It  will  probably  be  some  time  before  we  come  to  realize  the 
advantages,  and  to  appreciate  the  comforts  which  it  affords ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  our  ^  Union,'  and  that  it  will 
prove  no  less  successful  than  its  prototype  at  Oxford." 

What  was  largely  prc^heoy  in  1880  is  now  fact ;  and  the  need 
of  a  social  unifier,  which  shall  include  students  of  all  departments 
in  Cambridge,  requires  no  further  demonstration.  The  period  of 
disintegration  and  of  tentative  reconstraction  seems  to  be  nearly 
over:   the  type  of  the  social  and  intellectual  dubs  adapted  to 
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university  conditions  has  been  evolved,  and  we  cannot  doubt  but 
that  such  dubs  will  go  on  multiplying  just  as  fast  as  new  groups, 
having  common  interests,  appear.  But  the  minute  social  differ- 
entiation of  these  units  represents  the  tendency  towards  specializa- 
tion, which  is  one  of  the  advantages  offered  by  a  great  university : 
as  yet,  there  is  no  social  counterpart  at  Harvard  to  the  equally 
important  unifying  principle  involved  in  the  conception  of  a  great 
university. 

What  the  effect  of  such  a  social  unifier  would  be,  I  will  not 
attempt  to  predict ;  but  I  will  point  out  how  the  lack  of  it,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  has  reacted  on  our  athletics.  For  a  dozen  years  past 
there  has  been  no  generally  accepted  public  opinion  at  Harvard : 
nor  could  there  be  any,  for  the  process  of  social  disintegration 
and  reconstruction  has  not  favored  the  formation  of  public 
opinion.  The  Classes  singly  could  not  speak  for  the  CoUege, 
much  less  could  they  speak  for  the  University ;  the  societies  and 
dubs  singly  have  not  represented  the  Classes ;  a  multitude  of  non- 
society  men,  of  specials,  and  of  Graduate  and  Professional  School 
men,  have  had,  neither  severally  nor  collectively,  any  channel  by 
which  to  contribute  their  share  to  a  public  opinion  representing 
the  University.  In  consequence,  there  has  been  more  and  more 
complaint  that  our  teams  have  been  made  up  along  narrow  social 
lines  and  not  according  to  athletic  proficiency.  It  has  been 
hinted  more  than  once  that  club  men  have  refused  to  train  for  a 
team  controlled  by  non-club  men,  and  that,  conversely,  club  men, 
having  had  the  lead,  have  ignored  available  candidates  from  other 
social  strata.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  probability  of 
exaggeration,  the  significant  facts  remain  that  many  undergradu- 
ates in  recent  years  have  believed  this  to  be  true,  and  that  there 
has  existed  no  real  public  opinion  strong  enough  to  check  such 
tendencies  wherever  they  appeared.  Furthermore,  if  a  first-rate 
athlete,  for  any  reason  declines  to  train,  although  by  so  doing  he 
may  destroy  Harvard's  chance  of  winning  the  race  or  match  with 
Yale,  no  social  pressure,  representing  the  public  opinion  of  the 
whole  University,  can  now  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  In  old 
days,  when  the  Class  was  the  social  unit,  and  it  was  still  possible 
to  formulate  College  opinion,  such  a  man  would  probably  have 
been  unable  to  withstand  the  pressure.  At  Yale,  as  we  all  know, 
such  pressure  exists,  and  would  be  applied  in  any  cases  where 
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desire  for  the  social  rewards  which  there  are  dependent  on 
athletic  exoeUenoe  were  not  of  itself  a  sufficient  incentive ;  but 
Yale,  we  must  remember,  is  still  a  college,  at  that  stage  of  deyelop- 
ment  where  compulsory  prayers,  compulsory  attendance  at  recita- 
tions, and  comparatively  few  electives,  foster  rather  than  disturb 
Class  feeling.  Doubtless,  when  Yale  undergoes  the  transforma- 
tion from  a  college  into  a  university,  which,  in  spite  of  her 
academic  conservatism,  she  cannot  much  longer  defer,  the  social 
conditions  which  have  so  admirably  conduced  to  athletic  triumphs 
under  the  college  system  will  be  broken  up,  and  a  period  of 
transition,  characterized  by  social  and  athletic  chaos,  may  ensue. 
At  any  rate,  such  has  been  Harvard's  experience;  such  the 
penalty  she  has  had  to  pay  during  the  past  dozen  years  for  her 
scholastic  primacy  among  the  colleges. 

To  those  who  seek  causes  for  our  athletic  decadence,  I  make 
this  suggestion,  believing  that  the  ultimate  cause  of  that  deca- 
dence has  been  social ;  but  surely  no  one  needs  to  be  persuaded 
that  the  improvement  of  our  social  condition  is,  of  itself,  a  suffi- 
cient and  most  urgent  reason  for  organizing  some  large,  hospi- 
table club,  representative  of  the  whole  University.  To  many  men 
the  specific  education  they  get  at  college  is  less  important  than 
the  friendships  they  form,  the  habits  of  self-control  they  cultivate, 
or  the  power  to  read  character  they  acquire.  To  make  the  social 
conditions,  on  which  all  these  things  depend,  easy  should  be, 
therefore,  the  purpose  of  every  progressive  system.  Among 
three  thousand  students  there  is  great  variety  both  in  tempera- 
ment and  tastes,  and  he  is  not  to  be  envied  who,  by  shutting  him- 
self up  within  the  exdusiveness  of  a  little  set,  deprives  himself  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  him  at  Harvard  for  this  wide  intercourse 
with  his  fellows.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  aim  at  a  social 
system  in  which  it  should  be  impossible  for  fellows  who  fitted  at 
the  same  school,  or  who  came  from  the  same  community,  not  to 
be  forced  into  broad,  wholesome  relations  with  many  other  sets. 
Instead  of  extreme  provincialism,  cosmopolitanism  should  prevaiL 
Let  there  be  as  many  small  dubs,  and  as  many  groups  of 
specialists,  as  are  needed,  to  give  every  individual  free  play; 
already  Harvard's  student  life  offers  advantages  for  a  great 
number  of  diversified  tastes,  —  but  now  we  should  organize  the 
club  which  shall  bind  all  these  units  together  and  give  the 
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student  life  of  the  University  what  it  has  never  had,  — a  common 
meeting-ground,  a  centre  to  and  from  which  the  many  social 
activities  would  flow,  an  abiding-place  for  true  Harvard  spirit,  and 
a  source  whence  an  enlightened  and  authoritative  public  opinion 
might  spring, 

William  R.  Thayer,  '81. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  RAILWAY  MANAGEMENT. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  railway  officers  in  New  York,  one  of 
the  speakers  endeavored  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  members 
of  the  convention  in  definite  experiments  to  determine  with  accu- 
racy the  efficiency  of  modem  locomotives  in  their  several  classes, 
and  in  conclusion  he  stated  that  if  these  experiments  could  be 
carried  out  methodically,  it  would  be  one  substantial  step  toward 
making  railway  management  a  science,  which  it  is  not  now.  Bank- 
ers, investors,  shippers,  and  even  railroad  operators  are  giving 
attention  to  the  thought  that  railway  management  of  to-day  is,  in 
many  respects,  very  crude,  though  conducted  by  men  of  confess- 
edly large  ability. 

In  no  country  is  there  such  a  demand  for  the  methodical  educa- 
tion of  young  men  and  young  women  in  the  duties  they  are  to 
perform  in  life  as  there  is  in  ours.  But,  speaking  of  schools  in 
the  broader  sense,  those  for  the  many  and  those  for  the  few,  those 
of  advanced  instruction  and  those  of  elementary,  may  we  not  find 
that  the  railway,  one  of  the  greatest  instruments  of  modem  civil- 
ization, has  no  school  where  its  leading  principles  can  be  learned? 
By  persevering  alone  in  practical  work  in  one  limited  department, 
the  young  man  must  still  educate  himself  by  this  narrow  and  un- 
satisfactory method  just  as  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  engineer, 
and  the  architect  <Ud  of  old.  The  old  method  has  been  super- 
seded in  those  professions  by  the  establishment  of  schools  or  spe- 
cial courses  of  study,  where  the  most  elaborate  provision  is  made 
for  clear,  comprehensive,  and  methodical  teaching.  Why  may  not 
such  provision  be  made  for  the  railway  profession  ? 

The  work  of  which  I  speak  shoiild  cover  the  principles  govern- 
ing the  management  of  nulways  in  all  departments.    The  intelli- 
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gent  members  of  all  communities  now  understand  that  the  railway 
has  rights  and  obligations  due  on  the  part  of  the  State,  as  the 
State  and  people  have  rights  which  must  be  recognized  by  the 
railways.  The  railway  in  its  very  nature  combines  yast  sums  of 
capital,  requires  the  highest  ability  on  the  part  of  great  numbers 
of  men,  and  is  an  immeasurable  influence  for  good  or  evil  in  our 
economic  progpress.  The  well-being  of  countless  industries,  and, 
incidentally,  of  countless  homes,  may  exist  or  fiul  under  the  final 
yes  or  no  of  perhaps  a  single  manager. 

Under  this  one  manager  the  heads  of  the  various  departments 
give  their  yee  and  no  on  smaller,  yet  often  vitally  important  ques- 
tions to  individuals  and  communities.  The  ablest  of  these  men 
to-day  have  rarely  had  opportunity  to  study  the  essential  princi- 
ples upon  which  their  success  and  the  success  of  their  companies 
must  rest  except  through  their  own  relatively  limited  observation 
and  experience.  No  well-informed  and  directing  mind  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  work  has  been  beside  them  to  teach  them  princi- 
ples of  broad  application  helpful  to  specific  cases,  illustrated  by 
the  carefully  tabulated  results  of  application  in  different  countries 
under  different  controlling  conditions.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  had  a  course  of  study  in  railway  science  —  may  we  not  use  that 
term?  —  been  offered  at  one  of  our  universities,  it  could  have 
helped  them. 

Let  us  see  what  a  responsible  official  in  a  railway  ought  to 
know,  whatever  may  be  his  special  department.  He  should  know 
that  those  who  own  the  property  expect  and  believe  that,  if  prop- 
erly managed,  their  investment  can  derive  the  usual  rate  of  profit. 
The  railway  must  have  an  economic  reason  for  its  existence,  and 
be  operated  to  secure  economic  success.  He  must  understand  the 
relation  of  the  railway  to  the  owners,  to  the  public,  and  to  the 
State.  Again,  he  must  understand  the  importance  of  managing 
men,  the  results  of  experience  in  the  organization  of  departments, 
and  selection  of  proper  and  efficient  subordinates.  The  railway 
official  must  be  broadly  versed  in  the  principles  of  the  railway 
from  a  mechanical  and  engineering  standpoint.  When  called  upon 
to  examine  a  new  line,  he  must  be  able  to  pass  upon  its  merits 
intelligently.  He  must  satisfy  himself  whether  it  will  be  better 
to  build  a  new  line  at  all ;  whether  it  will  be  better  to  build  a 
cheap  line,  but  one  more  expensive  to  operate,  or  an  expensive 
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line,  yet  one  cheaper  to  operate.  He  must  know  the  theories  of 
rates  and  traffic,  must  pass  intelligently  upon  such  questions  as 
whether  a  certain  traffic  is  worth  doing  or  not,  the  true  theoiy 
of  competition,  and  the  limit  of  competitiYe  business.  He  will 
have  to  know  what  to  leave  to  subordinates  and  how  to  direct 
them.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  qualifications  necessary  for  an 
efficient  manager.  His  profession  is  one  of  the  most  versatile  of 
all  professions.  In  a  broad  way,  he  must  be  not  only  a  man  of 
affairs,  but  lawyer,  engineer,  financier,  economist,  accountant. 

It  would  be  premature  in  a  paper  of  this  character  to  present 
a  full  scheme  of  the  instruction  which  should  be  given.  My  pur- 
pose is  simply  to  suggest  the  needs  broadly.  As  an  outline  merely 
of  what  this  course  of  study  should  embrace,  the  following  impor- 
tant headings  present  themselves.  Probably  it  would  be  better 
to  conduct  it  as  a  sort  of  post-graduate  course. 

First.  There  should  be  a  general  statement  of  the  subject,  review- 
ing the  conditioiis  of  commerce  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  railway. 
Transportation  and  distribution  in  1800.  How  the  land  was  more  of  an 
obstacle  to  commerce  than  the  sea.    Limitations  of  commerce  and  travel 

Second.  The  history  of  the  railway.  Development  of  the  tramway 
from  the  cart-road,  and  the  farther  development  of  the  modem  railway. 
The  surmounting  of  early  difficulties,  public  opposition,  and  the  lack  of 
proper  track  and  equipment 

Third.  Civil  engineering.  Fundamental  principles  of  economical 
permanent  way.  Proper  location  of  line ;  grades,  their  effect  on  opera- 
tion.    History  and  development  of  track  and  bridges. 

Fourth.  Bailway  equipment  The  adaptation  of  tools  to  the  work  in 
hand.  The  varying  demands  of  traffic  necessitate  material  differences, 
but  the  elements  of  efficient  equipment  now  fairly  well  understood.  What 
is  a  locomotive  ?  Its  work,  and  its  ability  to  do  its  work.  Restrictions 
affecting  the  ideaL    Same  as  to  cars  and  other  equipment. 

Fifth.  Financial  organization.  Capital  and  securities  of  railways. 
Bonds,  stocks,  car  trusts,  etc.  The  status  of  the  holders  of  these  to  tiie 
control  of  property.  Railway  accounting.  Study  of  some  approved 
example  with  remarks  on  other  methods.  Duties  of  treasurer  and 
auditor. 

Sixth.  The  operation  of  the  railway.  Duties  of  various  officers,  and 
their  relations  to  each  other.  Detailed  study  of  organization,  with  spe- 
cial study  of  approved  examples  in  America  and  Europe.  Duty  of  gen- 
eral manager.  The  economical  handling  of  traffic  from  an  operative 
standpoint    The  telegraph  as  used  on  railways* 
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Seventh.  The  traffic  department.  The  principles  governing  traffic, 
especially  in  relation  to  varioas  kinds  of  commodities.  State  and  other 
ndlway  commissioners ;  their  history  and  necessi^  and  daties.  American 
and  foreign  commissioners.  How  they  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
corporation  and  the  public,  or  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  both. 

Eighth,  Position  of  the  railway  onder  the  common  and  statate  law. 
What  a  railway  may  and  may  not  do.  Leases  and  ownership  of  other 
lines  from  a  legal  standpoint  Receivers,  their  daties  and  responsibili- 
ties.   Liabilities  to  the  State  and  to  individaals. 

Ninth.  The  railway  as  a  social  factor,  showing  the  conditions  of  har- 
monioas  relations  with  the  people  and  with  the  aathority  of  the  State ; 
the  government  control  or  regalation  of  railways  at  home  and  abroad. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ;  its  history  and  accomplishments. 

Tenth.  Labor.  The  relation  of  labor  to  railways.  Labor  organiza. 
tions,  beneficial  and  harmfoL  Examples  of  profit-sharing.  Fatore 
relations  as  viewed  to-day. 

Eleventh.  Remarks  on  the  geography  of  leading  American  systems, 
noting  the  difference  in  conditions  affecting  traffic,  sach  as  difference 
between  Eastern  systems  of  dense  traffic  with  those  systems  which  have 
been  bailt  in  advance  of  actual  need  in  the  West,  and  the  difficulties 
attending  operation  of  light  traffic  over  long  distances. 

Some  of  the  instraction  I  have  indicated  is  already  g^ven  in 
several  American  universities,  but  it  is  scattered  through  various 
departments,  and  the  student  himself  must  properly  combine  the 
instruction  to  profit  by  it.  But  the  larger  portion  I  have  out- 
lined is  not  now  given,  nor  is  the  knowledge  attainable  in  any 
educational  institution  known  to  me.  A  very  considerable  part  is 
of  an  eminently  practical  kind,  and  the  work  of  instruction  at 
the  beginning  will  have  to  be  done  by  intelligent  men  who  have 
been  successful  in  their  various  departments  of  work.  No  doubt 
the  services  of  such  men  can  be  obtained.  The  headings  given 
are  simply  the  broad  outlines  of  a  proper  course,  which  might, 
and  probably  would,  embrace  several  lectures  under  each  heading. 
It  would  seem  that  there  is  a  need  for  the  instruction  I  have 
endeavored  to  outline,  and  that  it  is  entirely  practicable.  It 
would  necessitate  comparatively  little  outlay  or  expenditure  on 
the  part  of  any  large  educational  institution.  We  have  had 
schools  of  civil  and  mechanical  engineering  for  years,  yet  in  what 
one  of  them  can  a  young  man  learn  the  development  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  railways  to  the  people,  the  principles  of  operation,  or 
of  the  principles  of  railway  law?    Not  improbably  young  men 
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desiring  to  fit  themselves  for  mercantile  or  financial  pursuits  would 
be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  parts  of  such  a  course. 

Considerable  assistance  can  be  had  from  some  excellent  books 
on  railways,  such  as  Hadley's  on  "  Traffic,"  Acworth's  on  English 
railways  and  traffic.  Dredge's  "Pennsylvania  Bailroad,"  For- 
ney's "  Catechism  of  the  Locomotive."  A  good  working  library 
could  be  made  with  a  comparatively  small  number  of  volumes. 
The  literature  of  the  railway  is  far  more  extensive  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed.  But  it  is  largely  diffused  through  the  reports  of 
scientific  associations,  technical  journals,  — French,  German,  and 
English.  In  its  present  form  it  is  inaccessible  and  ill-arranged 
for  methodical  study  in  any  of  its  many  departments. 

I  need  say  little  more.  We  have  railways,  possibly  more  than 
we  need.  For  the  good  of  the  State,  the  railways,  and  the  pub- 
lic, we  must  have  trained  officials  to  manage  them,  in  order  that 
senseless  rate-wars  and  hot-headed  traffic  managers  may  be  inci- 
dents of  the  past.  I  believe  to-day  that  many  of  the  brightest 
young  men  of  our  land  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  for  such  a  training.  An  efficient  officer  earns  a 
higher  salary  in  the  railway  than  in  almost  any  other  profession. 
May  we  not  hope  that  one  or  more  of  our  universities  may  estab- 
lish a  course  looking  to  the  higher  education  of  such  young  men 
as  desire  to  fit  themselves  broadly  as  railway  men ;  that  however 
humble  a  place  they  may  fill  at  first,  they  can  work  intelligently 
and  well?  Our  experience  certainly  shows  that  in  many  instances 
managers  have  been  grossly  inefficient,  and  the  public  grossly 
ignorant  of  railway  affairs.  The  world  is  full  of  examples  in 
medicine  and  law,  in  the  army,  and  in  commercial  life  of  men,  who, 
with  little  or  no  methodical  training,  by  sheer  force  of  genius 
have  reached  positions  of  decidedly  commanding  influence  and 
power,  but  it  is  still  true,  and  will  always  continue  to  be  true,  that 
the  trained  man  is  the  best  man,  and  that,  other  things  being 
equal  he  will  be  more  effective  and  successful  in  any  work  he 
may  undertake.  No  genius  can  be  indifferent  to  what  has  been 
already  gathered  from  experience,  and  this  accumulated  and 
adjusted  knowledge  is  the  only  secure  stepping-stone  to  new 
methods,  new  developments,  new  progress. 

George  Bridge  Leightouy  '88. 

St.  Louis. 
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THE  PI  ETA  SOCIETY. 

On  November  24,  1866,  five  members  of  the  Qass  of  1866 
met  in  Holworthy  22,  to  discuss  the  organization  of  a  new  Senior 
society.  The  plan  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception,  and  after 
eleven  meetings  and  much  discussion,  a  oomtitution  was  adopted 
on  January  12, 1866,  and  the  new  society  was  christened  Pi  Eta. 
These  Greek  letters  have  no  mystic  meaning,  but  were  a  happy 
thought  of  Mr.  James  S.  Gurland,  during  the  discussion  of  a  sug- 
gestion of  The  Apple  Pie  Society.  The  Society  from  the  Class 
of  1866  numbered  twenty-four  members.  Its  first  president  was 
James  William  Hawes,  the  first  scholar  in  his  class.  The  second 
president,  James  Smith  Grarland,  is  the  first  member  of  the 
Society  to  have  a  son  admitted  to  membership.  Booms  were 
secured  in  the  second  story  of  a  wooden  building  on  the  easterly 
side  of  Brighton  (now  Boylston)  Street,  between  Harvard  Square 
and  Mount  Auburn  Street,  where  had  been  the  private  school  of 
W.  P.  Atkinson.  These  rooms,  which  consisted  of  a  small  and 
inconvenient  hall  and  anterooms,  were  formally  opened  March  9, 
1866,  by  an  oration  and  poem,  and  here  the  Society  remained  for 
seven  years.  At  first  the  Society  existed  without  express  recogni- 
tion by  the  college  rules,  but  in  December,  1869,  its  existence  was 
formally  recognized  by  the  Faculty. 

The  Society  was  organized  to  promote  good-fellowship  and  social 
intercourse  among  its  members  with  literary  and  dramatic  inclina- 
tions. In  the  limited  quarters  of  the  Brighton  Street  rooms  the 
literary  features  predominated,  but  the  formation  of  the  Signet 
Society  in  1872  drew  upon  the  distinctively  literary  element,  and 
with  the  increase  in  membership,  and  with  the  growth  of  the 
dramatic  element,  new  quarters  were  sought.  The  agitation  for 
new  rooms  began  in  1870,  and  finally,  by  the  united  efforts  of  the 
classes  of  '78  and  '74,  permission  was  secured  from  the  Faculty  in 
the  spring  of  1878  to  occupy  the  upper  floor  of  the  north  entry 
of  Hollis  Hall,  comprising  rooms  29,  30, 31  and  32.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  collect  funds  for  fitting  up  these  rooms.  The 
undergraduates  contributed  liberally,  and,  as  the  writer  in  the 
Harvard  Book  remarks,  *^  the  graduate  members  will  long  retain 
a  vivid  recollection  of  the  indomitable  pluck  and  good-humored 
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pertinacity  which  soon  made  the  canvass  for  funds  successful." 
The  new  rooms,  consisting  of  a  vestibule,  library,  theatre,  stage 
and  green-room,  were  completed  in  the  fall,  and  were  formally 
opened  November  7,  1873.  Here  the  Society  remained  until 
misfortune  came  in  a  fire  on  the  morning  of  January  26, 1876, 
which  broke  out  in  the  roof,  and  in  a  short  time  destroyed  not 
only  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  but  nearly  all  its  properly  and 
stage-fittings.  A  new  piano,  a  valuable  musical  and  dramatic 
library,  pictures,  books  and  photographs,  all  were  gone.  The 
Society  records  were  not  kept  in  the  rooms,  and  so  were  pre- 
served, and  a  large  picture  painted  by  Frank  D.  Millet,  '69,  famil- 
iarly known  as  ^^  Frank  Millet's  picture,"  was  being  framed. 
These,  with  a  few  blackened  programmes  are  the  only  relics  of 
the  old  rooms. 

The  courage  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Society  were  undaunted, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  fire,  while  the  ruins  were 
still  smoking,  graduate  members  were  summoned  by  post  and 
telegraph  to  a  meeting  in  Holden  Chapel,  where  sufficient  money 
was  subscribed  to  insure  the  fitting  up  of  new  quarters.  At  sub- 
sequent meetings  in  Boston,  further  subscriptions  were  obtained, 
and  a  building  committee,  with  a  treasurer,  was  appointed.  A 
traveling  theatrical  company  was  organized  by  the  graduate  mem- 
bers which  starred  eastern  New  England  to  the  delight  of  large 
and  appreciative  audiences. 

Meanwhile,  temporaiy  quarters  had  been  secured  in  Moore's 
block  on  Brattle  Street,  and  it  was  decided  to  take  a  ten  years' 
lease  of  the  upper  floor  of  Estes'  (now  Boberts')  block,  on  Brat- 
tle Street,  then  in  process  of  erection.  A  board  of  graduate  trus- 
tees, consisting  of  Henry  F.  Buswell,  '66,  George  V.  Leverett,  '67, 
and  Charles  A.  Mackintosh,  '74,  was  appointed  to  hold  the  title 
to  the  rooms  and  the  property  of  the  Society.  The  architect  of 
the  rooms  was  Theodore  Minot  Clark,  '66,  assisted  by  James 
Sogers  Bich,  '70,  and  the  rooms  were  formally  dedicated  October 
25, 1876.  They  comprised  a  large  stage  and  audience-room,  a 
commodious  green-room,  a  parlor,  and  a  pantry.  Here  the  Society 
lived  for  eighteen  years,  and  here  the  Society  associations  of  the 
larger  part  of  its  members  were  formed. 

What  plays,  and  songs,  and  speeches  crowd  the  memories  of 
these  rooms  I     The  decorated  shingles  on  the  walls  testify  to  the 
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catholicity  of  the  theatrical  tastes  of  the  members.  Shakespeare 
and  Bulwer  were  not  too  heavy,  nor  minstrelsy  and  farce  too  light. 
Who  of  the  older  men  does  not  remember  the  ^*  Lady  of  Lyons" 
in  '81,  or  "  Twelfth  Night "  in  '82 !  The  quaint  Tony  Lumpkin 
of  the  beloved  and  lamented  Levering,  '84,  is  a  ghostly  memory 
that  is  one  of  the  sadnesses  of  these  rooms,  and  mingles  with  the 
echoes  of  the  laughter  at  the  ^' Caliph  of  Badgag,  or  Boodle 
Waddle  XXXI,"  an  original  extravaganza  in  which  the  plot,  after 
duly  thickening,  finally  ^^  curdles,  solidifies,  and  breaks  up  into 
small,  hard  chunks."    After  the  plays,  as  the  programme  reads, 

"  This  night  I  hold  an  old  acoostomed  feast." 

Those  nights  when  graduate  and  undergraduate  vied  with  each 
other  in  song  and  wit  and  humor  and  good-fellowship  are  all 
mingled  in  one  happy  memory. 

Liitiation  nights  were  scenes  of  lesser  festivities,  and  after  the 
secret  rites  and  solemnities  so  dear  to  the  undergraduate  heart, 
the  newly  elected  neophytes  would  be  initiated  into  their  first 
taste  of  Vi  Eta  pie,  and  urged  to  deliver  the  poem  or  sing  the 
song  which  had  had  such  labored  preparation  during  the  we^. 

The  old  graduate  looks  back  with  deep  affection  on  those  meet- 
ings. The  achievements  with  the  bat  and  the  oar,  the  positions 
on  the  rank  list,  are  alike  forgotten  in  the  memoiy  of  those  pleas- 
ant hours.  It  is  the  spirit  of  affectionate  fellowship  engendered 
by  those  associations  that  has  tended  to  unite  the  members  of  the 
Vi  Eta  in  later  years,  as  is  done  by  no  other  college  association. 
The  brotherhood  in  Pi  Eta  has  been  a  talisman  to  the  hearts 
of  the  members  that  the  larger  and  older  of  college  societies 
have  never  known,  and  the  spirit  of  fraternity,  equality,  and  hu- 
mility produced  by  the  initiation  exercises  has  made  the  neophyte 
feel  from  the  beginning  that  it  was  good  to  be  in  the  Pi  Eta. 
The  graduates  have  ever  had  a  most  affectionate  and  active  in- 
terest in  the  Society,  and  an  advisory  committee  of  five  cooperates 
with  the  undergraduates  in  its  management. 

The  energy  and  enthusiasm  that  fitted  out  the  various  rooms  in 
which  the  Society  has  passed  its  life,  led  the  Class  of  '79  to 
establish  a  building  fund  in  anticipation  of  the  time  when  the 
Society  should  own  a  home  of  its  own.  Subscriptions  were  made 
by  each  class  on  graduation,  payable  in  five  annual  instalments. 
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and  this  fund  slowly  accumulated.  Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1894, 
after  many  plans  had  been  canvassed,  the  Society  bought  the 
Porter  house  on  the  comer  of  Winthrop  Square  and  Winthrop 
Street,  a  short  distance  from  Harvard  Square,  and  just  off  Boyl- 
ston  Street  on  the  way  to  Soldier's  Field.  The  lot  has  a  frontage 
of  sixty-five  feet  on  Uie  Winthrop  Square  park,  and  of  one  hun- 
dred feet  on  Winthrop  Street,  giving  ample  room  for  a  club-house 
and  theatre.  On  the  front  of  this  lot  is  a  substantially  built 
old-fashioned  house,  which  will  serve  the  purposes  of  the  Society 
until  such  time  as  the  further  accumulations  of  the  building 
fund  warrant  its  removal  and  replacement  by  a  new  house.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  erection  of  a  permanent 
theatre  in  the  rear,  the  plans  for  which  have  already  been  drawn 
by  W.  P.  Bichards,  '76,  and  the  graduates  are  to  be  again  asked 
for  contributions  for  this  purpose.  Past  experience  shows  that 
this  call  will  not  go  unheeded. 

The  change  of  quarters  was  demanded  by  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  society  life  in  Cambridge.  With  the  decay  of  class  feel- 
ing incident  to  the  extension  of  the  elective  system,  the  sentiment 
for  confining  membership  in  the  Society  to  the  Senior  class  has 
passed  away.  For  several  years  the  members  from  the  succeed- 
ing class  have  been  elected  early  in  the  Junior  year,  and  by  a 
recent  change  in  the  constitution,  which  has  received  the  approval 
of  the  advisory  committee  of  graduates,  members  will  be  elected 
from  the  Sophomore  class,  so  that  membership  in  the  Society 
may  continue  throughout  three  years  of  the  college  course. 

The  modem  tendency  towards  clubs  and  club-houses  has  made 
its  inroads  on  the  old  Pi  Eta  traditions,  and  the  new  house 
furnishes  many  elements  of  club  life.  The  front  door  opens  into 
a  wide  hall  that  runs  through  the  house.  On  the  right  is  a  large 
parlor  finished  in  white  and  yellow,  running  the  depth  of  the 
house.  On  the  left  is  the  library,  containing  a  small  but  well- 
chosen  collection  of  books,  with  facilities  for  writing.  In  the  rear 
of  this  room  is  the  caf^,  where  meals  are  served  from  the  commo- 
dious kitchen  in  the  rear.  Upstairs,  above  the  parlor,  is  a  large 
billiard-room,  warmly  furnished  in  red,  containing  two  tables,  and 
above  the  library  is  the  Graduates'  room,  and  behind  this  is  a 
card-room.    In  the  third  story  are  the  servants'  quarters. 

The  fitting  up  of  the  house  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  committee 
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oonsisting  of  Palmer  E.  Presbrey,  '86,  William  P.  Richards,  76 
(architect),  and  Edmimd  A.  Whitman,  '81.  Few  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  house  beyond  the  removal  of  two  partitions,  but 
hard-wood  floors  have  been  laid,  new  plumbing  put  in,  the  ceilings 
almost  entirely  replastered,  the  chimneys  fitted  with  ornamental 
mantels  and  tiled  fireplaces,  and  the  whole  house  tastefully 
papered  and  painted.  The  exterior  of  the  house  is  painted  a 
colonial  yellow. 

Under  the  new  auspices,  the  Society  has  increased  largely  in 
members,  and  at  the  same  time  the  expense  of  membership  has 
rather  diminished  than  increased. 

Since  the  purchase  of  this  house,  a  corporation  has  been  organ- 
ized under  the  name  of  the  Pi  Eta  Associates,  in  which  the  title 
to  the  property  is  vested.  The  incorporators  are  the  trustees, 
Henry  F.  Buswell,  '66  (president),  Greorge  V.  Leverett,  '67,  James 
L.  Paine,  '81,  and  the  advisory  conmdttee  of  graduates,  Joseph 
H.  Beale,  Jr.,  '82,  Edmund  A.  Whitman,  '81,  Pahner  E.  Presbrey, 
'86,  Horace  T.  Fogg,  '90,  and  Edward  R.  Cof&n,  '98. 

The  history  of  the  Society  has  proved  the  appropriateness  of  its 
motto,  ^^Sernperfama  crescat^^ 

Edmund  A.  Whi(man,'%i. 


Anappannt 


FROM  A  GRADUATE'S  WINDOW. 

^^ Ip,  with  a  liking  for  hunting  down  fallacies,  you  have 

*'"*''^-  some  aptitude  for  figures,  you  are  sure  of  amusement  at 
any  time.  If,  furthermore,  you  cannot  always  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  philosophize,  you  may  deduce,  even  from  small  coU^e 
matters,  the  principles  by  which  great  heresies  and  popular  delu- 
sions have,  at  different  periods,  spread  over  the  world.  For  a 
good  while  past  we  have  been  told  that  athletic  defeats  caused 
a  relative  decrease  in  the  students  coming  to  Harvard  and  an 
increase  in  those  going  to  Yale.  This  assertion,  bom  in  the  mind 
of  some  disgusted  Harvard  athlete,  and  passed  on  without  veri- 
fication, has  become  a  popular  belief.  Professor  Taussig,  in  his 
recent  article,  treats  it  def erently,  as  if  it  were  probably  true ; 
other  alunmi,  lying  deeper  and  deeper  under  the  spell  of  athletics. 
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not  only  accept  it  as  a  fact,  but  urge  that  the  Faculty  and  Gov- 
erning Boards  ought  to  be  influenced  by  it  in  shaping  the  policy 
of  the  University. 

Not  long  ago,  at  a  friendly  dinner  of  Harvard  men,  the  conver- 
sation ran  upon  this  very  topic,  and  most  of  them  spoke  as  if  they 
actually  thought  that  the  future  of  our  peerless  College  depended 
upon  winning  a  few  boat-races  and  a  few  games  of  balL  All  our 
immense  advantages  in  laboratories  and  museums,  not  to  mention 
the  personnel  of  the  teaching  force,  seemed  to  afford  these  panic- 
stricken,  but  devoted  graduates,  no  refuge  from  their  alarm. 
They  pictured  to  themselves  Yale  growing  and  growing  until 
her  students  should  surpass  in  numbers  and  brawn  the  host  of 
gladiators  of  a  Flavian  emperor,  while  Harvard  in  like  measure 
dwindled  away,  moss  and  cobwebs  invading  one  empty  hall  after 
another,  till  the  last  anaemic  student  tottered  away  from  the  last 
lecture  with  the  last  puny  professor,  and  they  were  last  seen 
crawling  together  towards  Mount  Auburn. 

Partly  to  cheer  the  company  out  of  such  gloomy  forebodings, 
and  partly  to  indulge  a  satiric  mood,  I  bluntly  declared  that  I  did 
not  believe  that  athletic  defeats  had  any  appreciable  effect  on 
Harvard's  growth,  and  that  if  there  exist  any  large  number  of 
youths  who  go  to  Yale  simply  because  Yale  has  had  a  better  crew 
or  nine.  Harvard  is  well  rid  of  them.  Were  the  fate  of  our  univer- 
sities dependent  on  any  such  element,  it  would  be  very  simple,  I 
said,  for  their  respective  presidents  to  bid  year  by  year  for  the 
services  of  the  best  professionals. 

My  friends  were  unpersuaded.  They  asked  for  proof,  and  the 
more  general  proofs  I  gave  them,  the  more  hotly  they  declared 
the  College  would  certainly  go  to  the  dogs  unless  something  were 
speedily  done  for  athletics. 

Shortly  afterwards,  from  the  Harvard  and  Yale  annual  Cata- 
logues, I  got  the  following  tables,  showing  the  number  of  students 
in  the  Academic  and  Scientific  departments  of  each  university  for 
the  past  fifteen  years. 
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HABYARD. 


TAI£. 


T«ur. 
1880 

1881 
1882 
1883 


843 
867 
928 
972 


1884 1,006 

1885 1,068 

1886 1,077 

1887 1,138 

1888 1,180 

1889 1,271 

1890 1,339 

1891 1,466 

1892 1,608 

1893 1,656 

1894 1,667 


BcLBoh. 

37 
30 
25 
26 


14 

20 

36 

65 

88 

118 

181 

280 

308 


Tflttr. 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


A«n4fmlg.  BoLSch. 
.  612     190 


.  601 

.  611 

.  612 

.  680 

.  663 

.  670 

.  614 

.  688 

.  736 

.  832 

,  888 

.  966 
.1,086 
.1.169 


186 
206 
212 
249 
251 
279 
291 
306 
343 
379 
461 
529 
601 
665 


To  test  the  effect  of  athletic  victory  or  defeat  on  the  growth  of 
Harvard  and  Yale,  you  have  only  to  turn  in  these  tables  to  the 
years  1885  and  1891,  when  Harvard  was  generally  victorious  (los- 
ing only  the  football  match  in  1885),  and  observe  the  relative  gains 
of  each.  Then  look  at  Harvard's  gains  in  disastrous  athletic 
years.  You  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  dependence  of 
our  existence  on  sports  is  a  fallacy,  —  a  huge  joke,  indeed  I  And 
if  you  are  not  convinced  by  these  statistics,  look  at  those  of  the 
Scientific  Schools.  From  1886  to  1894  our  Scientific  School 
grew  from  14  to  308,  or  220  per  cent.,  an  average  annual  increase 
of  24.4  per  cent ;  but  the  annual  increase  in  1893,  a  bad  year  for 
athletics,  was  54  per  cent.  Hence  we  must  infer  that  our  Scien- 
tific School  is  most  prosperous  when  we  are  beaten  in  sports.  Un- 
happily, this  assumption  is  brushed  away  by  the  fact  that  during 
these  same  years  the  Yale  Scientific  School  gained  386  students, 
or  138  per  cent.,  an  average  of  15.4  per  cent.,  and  that  in  the 
autumn  of  1891,  after  Yale's  general  defeat  in  athletics,  her  Sci- 
entific School  gained  46  per  cent. 

Statistics,  I  always  believed,  were  very  slippery ;  but  none  were 
ever  comparable  to  these,  if  they  are  to  be  interpreted  by  the  ath- 
letic key.  They  show  that  botii  Harvard  and  Yale  have  gained 
irrespective  of  results  in  sports,  the  percentage  of  gain  being  often 
greater  after  defeat  than  after  victory.  Therefore,  let  us  abandon 
this  exploded  fallacy,  and  beg  our  anxious  friends  no  longer  to 
foresee  the  decline  and  fall  of  Harvard  University  every  time  a 
Yale  half-back  scores  a  touch-down  against  us. 
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THE  EEVIVAL  OF  BEN  JONSON'S  EPICOENE;  OR, 
THE  SILENT  WOMAN,  MARCH  20,  1895. 

Fob  a  long  time  members  of  the  Department  of  English  of 
Ebtrvard,  stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  departments  of  Grreek 
and  of  Latin  with  the  ^^  Oedipus  "  and  the  ^^  Phormio,"  have  wished 
to  revive  an  Elizabethan  play.  The  difficulty  in  choosing  among 
the  comedies  and  the  tragedies,  and  the  great  amount  of  time  that 
must  be  given  to  the  revival  if  students  were  to  act  the  play,  have 
made  them  hesitate  to  put  their  desires  into  effect.  When,  there- 
fore, they  learned  in  February  that  pupils  of  the  American  Academy 
of  the  Dramatic  Arts  of  New  York  were  to  give  Ben  Jonson's 
^^  Epicoene,  or  The  Silent  Woman  "  in  their  private  theatre,  the 
Berkeley  Lyceum,  and  were  willing  to  repeat  the  play  in  Cam- 
bridge, they  saw  their  opportunity.  A  proposition  to  invite  these 
students  to  give  the  comedy  in  Cambridge  during  March  was  at 
once  put  before  the  Department  of  English.  This  gave  the  plan 
hearty  support.  It  appointed  a  committee  to  take  charge  of 
the  Cambridge  production  of  the  play:  Professor  F.  J.  Child, 
Professor  G.  L.  Eittredge  (chairman),  and  Mr.  G.  P.  Baker.  It 
generously  guaranteed  to  meet  any  deficit  that  might  result  from 
the  necessarily  heavy  expenses  involved  in  the  undertaking,  and 
suggested  two  performances  in  the  afternoon  and  the  evening  of 
March  20. 

The  committee  at  once  took  as  its  aim,  as  far  as  possible,  to  turn 
Sanders  Theatre,  on  the  20th  of  March,  into  a  theatre  of  1609-10, 
the  date  of  the  first  performance  of  ^^  The  Silent  Woman."  This 
aim  subdivided  into  three  tasks :  to  make  the  stage  of  Sanders 
Theatre  into  a  strictly  Elizabethan  stage ;  to  arrange  such  changes 
in  the  text  as  modem  taste  might  require,  and  train  the  actors  to 
give  the  comedy  to  the  best  advantage;  and  to  drill  Harvard 
students  to  represent  an  Elizabethan  audience.  Mr.  Franklin 
Sargent,  President  of  the  Academy  of  the  Dramatic  Arts,  relieved 
the  committee  of  any  serious  labor  in  the  second  of  their  possible 
tasks.  Mrs.  Abby  Sage  Bichardson  had  arranged  for  him  a 
version  of  the  play  in  four  acts,  and  this,  with  a  few  changes, 
the  conmiittee  accepted.  Just  after  the  New  York  performance, 
Febmaiy  7,  a  full  rehearsal  was  given  before  one  of  the  members 
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of  the  oommittee,  when  a  few  changes  were  arranged.  The  stage 
of  the  Berkeley  Lyceum  had  not  made  it  possible  to  reproduce 
exactly  the  conditions  of  an  Elizabethan  theatre,  so  the  commit- 
tee determined  to  start  anew  on  designs  for  that  part  of  their 
work.  In  the  New  York  performance  all  the  women's  parts, 
except  that  of  Epicoene,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  Shakespeare's 
time,  were  played  by  women.  The  committee,  after  consultation 
with  Mr.  Sargent,  decided  that  for  the  Cambridge  performance 
all  parts  should  be  filled  by  men.  Miss  Maynard  Butler,  of  Cam- 
bridge, had  written  for  the  New  York  performance  music  for 
the  famous  song  of  Clerimont's  page,  ^^  Still  to  be  neat,  still  to 
be  drest,"  and  Mr.  Sargent  had  had  Elizabethan  music  of  Byrd, 
Bull,  and  Gibbon  arranged  for  modem  instruments  to  play  be- 
tween the  acts.  All  this  music  the  committee  gladly  accepted 
for  use  in  Cambridge.  In  New  York  the  prologue  had  been 
given  with  the  Elizabethan  pronunciation,  though  the  play  was 
not.  After  some  discussion  it  was  decided  not  to  attempt  the 
archaic  in  pronunciation.  After  these  preliminaries  had  been 
arranged,  the  acting  of  the  play  itself  was  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Sargent  and  his  pupils.  The  students  of  the  Acad- 
emy rehearsed  frequently  under  the  skilful  direction  of  Miss  May 
Bobson,  striving  to  better  for  Cambridge  their  successful  perform- 
ance in  New  York.  The  members  of  the  committee  wish  publicly 
to  thank  Mr.  Sargent,  Miss  Bobson,  and  their  pupils  for  the 
enthusiasm  and  the  success  with  which  they  worked. 

The  preparation  of  the  stage  raised  several  problems.  The 
first  difficulty  came  from  the  differences  between  a  public  and  a 
private  theatre  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  There  is  no  picture 
extant  of  the  interior  of  a  private  theatre  before  1610 ;  there  is 
the  rough  drawing  of  DeWitt,  made  probably  in  1696,  of  the 
interior  of  the  public  theatre,  the  Swan.^  llierefore  the  com- 
mittee decided  to  represent,  as  far  as  possible,  a  public  theatre, 
modeling  their  ^^  set "  after  this  old  drawing.  But  public  theatres 
had  roofs  only  over  the  galleries  and  part  of  the  stage ;  all  above 
the  pit,  our  modem  orchestra,  was  open  to  the  sky.  In  the  pit  of 
a  public  theatre,  too,  the  trades-people  stood.  To  ask  the  students 
representing  the  Elizabethan  ^^pit"  to  stand  for  several  hours 
seemed  too  severe ;  to  get  rid  of  the  roof  of  Sanders  was  impos- 
1  Early  London  Theatres,  T.  F.  OrdiBh,  pp.  264^269. 
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sible.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  let  the  ^^  pit "  hire  stools  as 
they  could  in  a  private  theatre,  and  to  represent  the  interior  of  the 
Swan^ — with  the  hope  that  the  audience,  seeing  the  tiled  roofs  of 
the  galleries,  would  be  Elizabethan  enough  to  imagine  that  there 
was  no  roof  on  Sanders.  In  a  word,  a  combination  of  the  two 
sets  of  theatrical  conditions  was  made  in  order  to  give  as  viyid  as 
possible  a  picture  of  the  time. 

In  planning  the  scenery  necessary  for  this  transforming  of 
Sanders  Theatre,  the  committee  were  aided  by  the  details  of 
the  agreement  between  Henslowe  and  his  carpenter,  when  the 
Fortune  Theatre  was  built.  The  scenery,  when  planned,  was  very 
rapidly  and  very  satisfactorily  prepared  by  J.  L.  Couch  &  Co.,  of 
South  Boston.  The  picture  printed  with  this  article  shows  the 
central  and  most  important  part  of  the  stage,  thirty  feet  high. 
Side  pieces  twenty  feet  high  and  six  feet  wide,  lashed  together, 
continued  the  gallery  effect  to  the  edge  of  the  regular  Sanders 
stage.  There  pieces  representing  boxes  —  that  at  the  left  of  the 
audience  for  the  musicians,  that  at  the  right  for  ladies  of  the 
court — rose  to  the  edge  of  the  second  balcony,  and  connected 
the  painted  galleries  with  the  regular  galleries  of  Sanders.  Thus 
the  effect  of  a  circular  theatre  was  gained.  The  rear  wall  of  the 
theatre  was  the  color  of  weather-worn  wood ;  the  gallery  rails  and 
the  pillars  were  chestnut.  The  regular  stage  of  Sanders  was 
filled  in  to  the  height  of  the  first  step  on  it,  and  a  platform  at  this 
height,  twenty-five  feet  deep  and  forty  broad,  was  built  out  into 
the  orchestra  from  the  edge  of  the  regular  stage.  That  this, 
mighi;  be  done  all  the  seats  in  the  orchestra  were  covered  over  or 
removed.  A  space  for  a  pit  was  left  at  the  sides  and  in  front  of 
the  new  stage.  In  this  last  space  sat  the  ^^  pit "  of  the  play.  All 
these  spaces  and  the  edges  of  the  platform  were  strewn  with 
dried  rushes.  The  stage  itself  was  stained  to  look  like  old  wood, 
and  canvas  painted  to  represent  rough  boards  was  hung  from  the 
edge  to  the  floor. 

The  projecting  roof  seen  in  the  cut  came  about  one  third  down 
the  stage.  Had  exact  measurements  been  followed,  it  should 
have  come  nearer  half  way,  for  the  hut^e  structure  from  which 
the  trumpeter  in  the  picture  ^^  sounds  "  should  overhang  most  of 
the  space  here  covered  by  the  projecting  roof,  and  this  position 
for  it  would  throw  the  low  roof  farther  forward.    Back  of  this 
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hut,  and  at  the  same  height,  should  be  another  like  It,  overhang- 
ing the  space  back  of  the  balcony-like  place  seen  in  the  cut.  In 
Sanders  Theatre  the  second  hut  would  have  been  visible  to  only 
a  handful  of  people,  and  to  construct  the  overhanging  first  hut 
would  have  been  very  difficult.  Therefore  the  comers  where  the 
hut  and  the  painted  galleries  met  were  shaded  heavily,  and  thus 
a  projecting  effect  for  the  first  hut  was  gained. 

These  two  ^huts  "  are  important  in  the  study  of  stage  conditions 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Probably  from  under  the  first  the 
gods  and  goddesses  ascended  and  descended  in  the  plays  which 
called  for  such  entrances  and  exits.  Mr.  W.  H.  Day,  a  New 
York  architect,  with  whom  the  committee  consulted  somewhat  at 
first  in  preparing  its  plans,  holds  that  from  the  second  were  lowered 
the  ** painted  cloths"  of  which  one  reads  much  in  Henslowe's 
^^  Diary "  and  elsewhere.  Such  a  ^^  painted  doth,"  making  the 
backii^;  of  the  balcony,  may  be  seen  in  the  cut  Mr.  Day^s 
theory  is  that  since  the  plans  for  Henslowe's  ^^  Fortune  "  show  this 
second  hut,  and  it  was  over  the  tiring-house,  which  did  not  need 
so  high  a  roof,  it  must  have  been  built  for  some  special  purpose. 
Otherwise  it  was  sheer  extravagance,  and  Henslowe  was  hardly 
extravagant.  If  ^^  painted  cloths  "  were  used,  they  could  not  be 
lowered  from  the  first  hut,  for  they  would  cut  off  tiie  balcony  and 
the  two  exits,  and  the  superstructure  was,  as  can  easily  be  seen, 
too  slightly  supported  to  bear  heavy  weights  depending  from  it. 
On  the  odier  hand,  the  cloths,  if  hung  from  this  second  roof, 
would  fall  at  any  desired  distance  back  of  the  long  windows,  and 
would  be  strongly  supported,  for  one  end  of  the  hut  rested  on 
the  wall  of  the  theatre  which  made  the  stage  balcony,  the  other 
on  the  outside  wall,  that  which  we  see  at  the  back  of  the  ordinary 
balconies.  Mr.  Day  thinks  that  since  the  ¥midow  openings  were 
five  feet  apart,  and  the  uprights  light,  the  effect  in  looking  up 
into  this  balcony  from  the  pit  and  first  gallery  was  like  that  given 
by  a  rather  steeply  inclined  stage.  If  a  wood-drop  were  hung 
behind  the  opening  and  a  few  rocks  or  trees  put  on  the  stage, 
the  effect  would  not  be  unlike  our  inclined  stage  of  to-day.  This 
interesting  theory  the  committee  were  not  able  to  test  well,  for 
"  The  Silent  Woman  "  called  only  for  interior  scenes,  and  the 
projecting  music  gallery  of  Sanders  Theatre  back  of  the  ^^  set " 
made  it  impossible  to  change  the  one  drop.    The  theory  is,  how- 
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ever,  certainly  one  that  oommands  attention  and  careful  consider- 
ation. 

The  cut  will  show  that  there  were  but  two  exits  or  entrances. 
Between  these  was  a  hanging  for  the  scene  in  which  the  young 
men  gull  La  Foole  and  Sir  John  Daw.  The  recessed  balcony, 
which  served  so  many  purposes  in  the  old  plays  —  for  Bomeo  and 
Juliet,  for  city  walls,  for  inner  rooms  —  has  already  been  referred 
to,  and  is  clearly  shown  in  the  cut.  It  was  used  for  the  specta- 
tors of  the  gulling  of  La  Foole  and  Daw. 

This  stage,  with  a  few  chairs  and  a  table  against  the  back  wall, 
is  what  the  audience  saw  as  it  gathered  at  1.80  on  the  20th  of 
March.  Li  the  seats,  they  found  programmes  with  the  announce- 
ment copied  from  a  play-bill  of  the  seventeenth  century :  — 

This  Day 

The  Twentieth  of  March 

Shall  be  Acted  a  Play  caUed 

Epicoene  or  the  Silent  Woman 

Ben  Jonson. 

The  name  of  the  play  was  in  red.  Throughout  this  programme 
the  information  was  given  in  Elizabethan  phrases  picked,  here 
from  a  masque,  there  from  a  play.  When  the  audience  was  seated 
the  play  began  —  not,  however,  with  Ben  Jonson,  but  with  those 
who  came  in  Jonson's  day  to  see  his  comedy. 

^  P&gG)  gorgeous  in  plumed  hat  and  blue  and  white  satin,  hur- 
ried in  looking  for  the  stool-boy.  Not  finding  him,  he  ran  upon 
the  stage  and  knocked  at  one  of  the  doors,  crying  loudly :  "  Stools  I 
What  ho,  within  there ;  stools ! "  Then  tiie  stool-boy  in  sober 
blue  and  gray  entered  with  as  many  stools  as  he  could  cany. 
While  the  page  busied  himself  in  placing  two  stools  advan- 
tageously on  the  stage,  'prentices,  arm  in  arm  or  singly,  citizens, 
gallants,  an  orange  girl  trying  to  sell  her  fruits  to  'prentices  out 
for  a  holiday,  entered.  They  came  slowly  at  first,  but  soon  in 
larger  numbers  and  close  upon  one  another.  The  two  fops,  after 
looking  over  the  audience,  strutted  to  the  places  the  page  had 
chosen.  More  pages  came  in,  and  more  gallants,  whom  the  ^^  pit " 
guyed  as  they  strolled  across  the  stage.  Meantime,  the  musicians 
had  taken  their  places  and  were  playing  a  merry  hunting  jig. 
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The  gallants  gathered  in  a  gayly  chatting  group  at  the  farther 
side  of  the  pillar  at  the  left ;  the  pages  and  the  stool-boy  at  the 
right  of  the  stage;  the  *^pit"  walked  to  and  fro,  chatting  and 
fooling.  Then  the  ladies  appeared  in  their  box;  the  ^^pit"  was 
all  attention ;  the  gallants  bowed  low. 

When  all  the  Elizabethans  were  in,  a  crimson  flag  was  seen 
slipping  up  the  pole  surmounting  the  right-hand  comer  of  the 
^^  hut "  in  die  cut.  In  Ben  Jonson's  time  the  flag  of  each  theatre 
in  Southwark  where  a  play  was  to  be  acted  was  raised  some  hours 
ahead  of  the  performance,  to  give  warning  to  theatre-loTers  on  the 
London  side  of  the  Thames.  The  Elizabethans  grew  quiet  and 
attentive,  and  the  trumpeter  appearing  at  the  ¥midow,  as  in  the 
cut,  sounded  thrice  for  the  play  to  begin,  even  as  the  trumpeter  in 
the  old  drawing  of  the  Swan  is  sounding.  As  he  finished,  the 
Prologue,  dressed  all  in  black  and  with  a  doak  thrown  about  him, 
came  from  the  tiring-house.  On  his  head  was  a  bay-wreath ;  in 
his  hand  the  scroll  containing  his  lines.  Stepping  to  the  front  of 
the  deep  stage  he  began :  — 

'<  Tnith  sajB,  of  old  the  art  of  making  plays 
Was  to  content  the  people," 

the  first  of  the  two  prologues  usually  printed  with  ^^  The  Silent 
Woman.''  At  the  end  of  his  lines  he  saluted  gravely  with  drawn 
sword,  and  then  bowed  himself  out.  Almost  at  once  four  servants, 
those  who  appeared  later  in  the  play  itself,  came  in,  and  arranged 
for  the  first  act  the  chairs  and  tables  which  had  been  standing 
against  the  wall.  This  done,  they  withdrew.  Meantime  the  gal- 
lants commented  on  the  prologue,  and  the  pages  played  pranks. 
When  all  was  ready,  Clerimont,  followed  by  his  page,  entered, 
and  the  play  proper  began. 

Doubtless,  something  of  the  fun  and  the  finish  of  Jonson's  work 
was  lost  in  th^  necessary  cuts  of  Mrs.  Bichardson's  version  of  the 
play,  but  the  interest  and  even  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  showed 
that  ^^  The  Silent  Woman  "  given  under  proper  conditions  is  an 
acting  play  even  after  two  centuries  and  a  half.  Especially  at 
the  evening  performance  it  was  what  modem  bill-boards  call  "  a 
laughing  success."  A  large  part  of  this  was  the  result  of  the 
dash,  the  finish,  and  the  intelligence  with  which  the  pupils  of  the 
Academy  of  the  Dramatic  Arts  acted.    The  scenes,  as  in  Act  11, 
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where  there  were  three  by  Mrs.  Bichardson's  arrangement,  were 
indicated  thus :  for  a  few  moments  the  players  were  absent  from 
the  stage,  and  daring  this  time  the  servants  oame  in  and  arranged 
the  furniture  for  the  new  scene.  Before  the  act  in  which  Daw  and 
La  Foole  are  tricked  they  brought  in  two  cupboards,  and  put  one 
in  front  of  each  of  the  pillars  supportmg  the  projecting  roof  of 
the  stage.  As  soon  as  the  furniture  was  arranged,  the  play  went 
on.  The  acts  were  indicated  by  longer  pauses.  During  these  the 
servants  were  busy  as  before,  the  musicians  played,  and  the  Eliza- 
bethans were  constantly  in  action.  Indeed,  throughout  the  play 
they  kept  in  character,  but  they  made  themselves  prominent  only 
at  the  ends  of  the  acts.  During  these  times  the  gallants  called 
for  tobacco  and  pipes.  Some  were  provided  for  by  their  pages ; 
to  others  the  stool-boy  sold  the  ^^  Virginia  weed.''  Then  in  a 
group  at  the  left-hand  pillar,  or  lounging  across  the  stage  in 
couples,  they  ^ drank"  tobacco  from  their  long-stemmed  pipes. 
The  pages  hurried  to  and  fro  as  their  masters  called  them  or 
attracted  their  attention  by  clapping  their  hands.  Above  the 
chattering  and  the  laughter  sounded  the  cry:  ^^  Ballads,  ballads  I 
Who  'U  buy,  who  'U  buy  ?  "  and  a  frowzy  ballad-monger  made  his 
way  among  the  pit.  The  'prentices  and  their  masters,  strolling 
up  and  down  or  standing  in  groups,  bought  readily  of  him.  The 
ladies  in  the  box  summoned  one  of  the  gallants  by  a  note  sent  by 
their  page,  and  through  him  gradually  the  other  gallants  were 
introduced.  Not  without  some  scheming  on  their  part,  however, 
for  the  first  gallant  was  none  too  ready  to  introduce  them,  and 
the  orange-girl  had  to  give  her  aid  before  he  would  see  the 
signals  of  his  friends.  The  pages  and  the  'prentices  coquetted 
with  the  orange-girl,  who  moved  about  from  group  to  group,  well 
received  everywhere;  or  they  gambled  with  one  another;  one 
page  lost  coat,  hat,  and  cape.  In  the  last  break  between  the  acts 
two  of  the  gallants  who  had  not  yet  won  an  introduction  to  the 
ladies  sauntered  off  the  stage  and  by  the  ladies  with  an  insolent 
stare.  Absorbed,  they  pressed  on  to  the  front  of  the  pit,  where 
two  'prentices  coolly  barred  the  way.  Then  followed  the  quarrel, 
80  frequent  in  Elizabeth's  time,  for  the  right  of  way — each  side 
trying  to  make  the  other  take  the  walL  The  gallants,  starting 
back  in  surprise  at  the  insolence  of  the  'prentices,  half  drew  their 
swords  and  pushed  on.    But  as  fast  as  they  pressed  through  one 
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pair  another  faced  them*  The  growls  of  the  'prentices,  the  cries 
of  the  pages  and  the  other  gallants  hurrying  to  the  rescue  with 
drawn  swords,  rose  high.  Just  as  serious  ia?ouble  seemed  unavoid- 
able, the  two  gallants,  tumbled  and  out  of  temper,  reached  the 
other  side  of  the  pit,  and  pretending  to  scorn  the  jeers  of  the 
'prentices  and  citizens,  instead  of  going  back,  went  up  on  the 
stage.  There  they  told  their  adventure  to  one  of  the  gallants  who 
had  been  so  absorbed  in  writing  a  sonnet  to  one  of  the  ladies  in 
the  box  that  he  had  heard  nothing  of  the  scuffle.  When  ^^The 
Silent  Woman "  was  over,  the  play  did  not  really  end,  for  the 
Elizabethans  left  the  theatre  as  they  had  entered  it  —  typically. 
There  were  leave-takings  in  the  pit.  The  gallants  summoned 
their  pages.  The  one  who  had  been  gambling  heavily  was  scolded 
for  hb  losses.  Not  till  the  nineteenth  century  audience  was  well 
out  of  the  theatre  did  the  last  of  the  Elizabethans  disappear. 
Much  praise  is  due  the  students  who  acted  these  parts.  Left  to 
develop  broad  lines  of  work,  they  gained  thoroughly  the  spirit 
of  the  time,  devised  business  of  their  own,  and  gave  a  picture 
so  accurate  that  the  figures  of  Thomas  Dekker's  ^^  Gtdl's  Hom- 
Book  "  seemed  to  live  again. 

What,  beyond  mere  pleasure,  is  the  result  of  all  this  ?  In  the 
first  place,  students  of  the  drama  in  general  and  the  Elizabethan 
drama  in  particular  have  had  a  chance  to  contrast,  under  proper 
conditions,  the  widely  divergent  methods  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben 
Jonson.  They  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  dassicist 
under  the  conditions  for  which  he  wrote, — that  is,  on  the  stage ; 
to  realize  his  remarkable  power  of  visualization,  his  development 
of  his  characters  bit  by  bit  into  finished  pictures,  and  his  careful 
fitting  of  his  work  to  the  conditions  of  its  presentation.  This  last 
was  noticeable  in  two  ways.  First,  those  who  saw  the  play  given 
with  women  in  the  cast  and  with  men  only  agreed  that  it  was 
much  more  amusing  and  successful  when  men  only,  as  in  Jon- 
son's  time,  filled  the  parts.  Second,  many  spoke  of  the  fitness  of 
the  play  to  the  conditions  of  its  production,  and  doubted  whether, 
with  different  surroundings,  it  would  be  so  good.  In  New  York, 
on  a  stage  not  very  different  from  the  modem,  it  was  by  no  means 
the  success  it  was  in  Cambridge  on  the  Elizabethan  stage. 

The  cuts  necessary,  simply  that  speeches  might  not  be  tedious, 
showed  how  much  more  description  an  Elizabethan  audience  oould 
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stand.  Moreover,  the  play  showed  how  little  any  but  the  simplest 
setting  is  needed  in  most  plays.  Not  until  the  cupboards  were 
brought  in  and  emphasized  the  absence  of  our  usual  ^^  set "  was  it 
missed.  This  was  the  common  opinion  in  Cambridge ;  it  was  the 
conclusion  reached  in  New  York  by  many  whose  work  is  entirely 
in  the  theatre.  In  an  Elizabethan  comedy  the  character-drawing 
or  the  situation  filled  the  hearer's  mind.  A  few  hints  as  to  the 
scene  made  him  supply  the  rest.  In  a  romantic  play  the  poetiy 
and  the  situations,  in  a  tragedy  the  emotion,  were  enough  to  carry 
the  play.  If  hints  as  to  the  place  were  not  enough,  the  poet 
described  his  scene,  and  the  audience  saw  what  he  willed.  Were 
our  minds  not  so  sterile  from  the  present  abuse  of  scenery,  our 
imaginations  would  respond  as  readily. 

The  staging  of  the  play  settled,  too,  for  those  busied  with  it 
many  of  the  problems  usually  raised  by  any  discussion  of  the 
Elizabethan  stage.  They  do  not  believe  in  curtains  before  1616, 
for  they  could  not  have  been  possible  on  a  stage  like  that  of  the 
Swan.  How  the  scenes  and  acts  were  indicated,  what  the  back- 
ing of  the  balcony  was,  just  where  the  fops  and  pages  sat,  —  all 
these  are  clearer.  Moreover,  an  interesting  suggestion  as  to  the 
scenes,  the  ^^ painted  cloths"  of  the  old  stage,  has  been  made. 
Finally,  the  production  gave  to  all  present  in  two  hours  an  idea  of 
the  Elizabethan  theatre  —  stage,  audience,  play — that  thrice  that 
amount  of  description  could  not.  With  the  exception  of  the  New 
York  performance  of  the  students  of  the  Academy  of  Dramatic 
Arts,  it  was  the  first  revival  of  the  play  since  1784.  In  New 
York  and  at  the  recent  performance  of  "  The  Winter's  Tale  "  by 
^^  The  Saturday  Morning  Club,"  the  gallants  and  the  pages  of  an 
Elizabethan  audience  appeared.  At  Sanders  for  the  first  time  the 
"  pit "  was  also  represented.  For  the  first  time  anywhere  a  copy 
of  the  interior  of  an  Elizabethan  theatre  was  constructed.  Al- 
ready there  are  signs  of  lasting  interest  in  the  experiment.  The 
Harvard  undergraduates  urge  a  performance  of  some  greater  play 
by  students  only;  elsewhere  colleges  plan  for  similar  revivals 
another  year. 

George  P.  Baker. 
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SAVAGE'S  PORTRAIT  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Edwabd  Savage  was  bom  in  Prinoeton,  Mass.,  in  1761,  and 
died  in  that  town  in  July,  1817.  He  was  originally  a  goldsmith ; 
but  later  turned  for  a  livelihood  to  painting  portraits  and  to  engrav- 
ing his  own  pictures.  He  acquired  no  great  distinction,  beyond 
securing  a  popular  recognition  for  Ids  engravings.  Not  long  after 
Washington's  inauguration.  Savage,  then  in  Boston,  and  intending 
to  go  to  New  York,  suggested  to  President  Willard  of  Harvard 
College,  that  if  the  painter  was  made  the  bearer  of  a  request  to 
Washington  to  sit  for  a  picture  to  be  the  property  of  the  College, 
he  would  be  glad  to  paint  it  and  give  it  to  the  Corporation.  Such 
a  request  of  Washington  Willard  made  in  a  letter  dated  November 
7, 1789,  adding  that  ^^  it  would  be  exceedingly  grateful  to  all  the 
governors  of  this  Society,  if  the  portrait  of  the  man  we  so  highly 
love,  esteem,  and  revere,  should  be  the  property  of,  and  placed 
within.  Harvard  College."  Savage  did  not  present  this  letter  till 
shortly  before  December  28, 1789,  for  at  that  time  Washington 
wrote  to  the  President  of  the  College,  stating  that  he  had  received 
the  request  at  Savage's  hands  a  few  days  before,  and  that  the 
limner  was  then  at  work  on  the  picture.  Washington's  diary 
shovrs  that  he  sat  to  Savage  first  on  Monday,  December  21  (three 
hours),  Monday,  28th  Q^  all  the  forenoon "),  and  Wednesday, 
January  6, 1790  (an  hour  and  a  half,  *^  to  finish  the  picture"). 
«( I  am  induced,"  said  Washington,  *^  to  comply  with  this  request 
from  a  wish  that  I  have  to  gratify,  as  far  as  with  propriety  may 
be  done,  every  reasonable  desire  of  the  patrons  and  promoters  of 
science.  And  at  the  same  time  I  feel  myself  flattered  by  the 
polite  manner  in  which  I  am  requested  to  give  this  proof  of  my 
sincere  regard  and  good  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge." 

There  was  some  delay  in  the  picture  (which  is  on  a  canvas  25 
inches  by  80)  getting  to  its  final  resting-place,  and  this  interval 
seems  to  have  been  improved  by  the  painter,  in  making  at  least 
two  copies  of  the  portrait,  one  for  John  Adams,  which  has  de- 
scended to  Mr.  Henry  Adams,  and  the  other,  perhaps  of  smaller 
dimensions,  or  a  mere  sketoh,  which  later  served  the  artist  in  pro- 
ducing other  pictures  from  which  to  make  engravings.    Prom  such 
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a  painting  or  sketch  was  probably  made  the  pictnre  described  in  a 
^^  Catalogue  of  a  Loan  Collection  of  Portraits,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Antiquarians  of  the  Art  Institute"  (Chicago,  1894),  as 
follows :  *'  No.  363.  Washington.  Oil  painting  by  Edward  Sav- 
age. The  present  owner,  the  artist's  grandson,  has  been  told  by 
his  father  that  the  panel  on  which  the  portrait  is  painted  was 
taken  from  the  door  of  a  state  coach  of  the  reign  of  Greorge  III. 
The  coach  had  been  broken  up,  and  Mr.  Savage,  then  in  Lon- 
don, secured  it  as  a  curiosity.  Lent  by  Charles  H.  Savage, 
Chicago." 

The  Adams  picture  has  been  heliotyped  in  the  ^^  Centennial  of 
Washington's  Inauguration,"  edited  by  C.  W.  Bowen,  New  York, 
1892,  where  it  can  be  compared  with  the  Harvard  picture,  also 
reproduced  there.  This  comparison  will  show  that  the  replica 
varies  slightly  in  some  particulars  of  costume. 

In  October,  1790,  Washington,  being  then  in  Boston,  re- 
ceived from  the  College  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  his  services, 
in  a  formal  address.  In  replying  to  it,  the  President  hoped  that 
the  ^^  Muses  might  long  enjoy  a  tranquil  residence  within  the  walls 
of  the  University." 

The  original  picture  is  not  alluded  to  in  these  proceedings,  and 
had  not  apparently  at  that  time  been  received  in  Cambridge.  It 
was  not  placed  in  Harvard  Hall  probably  till  shortly  before 
August  30, 1791,  when  the  President  and  Fellows  ''  voted  that 
the  thanks  of  this  Corporation  be  given  to  Mr.  Edward  Savage, 
portrait  painter,  for  his  polite  and  generous  attention  to  the  Uni- 
versity, in  painting  a  portrait  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  taken  by  him  from  the  life ;  and  that  Mr.  Savage's  brother 
be  requested  to  transmit  to  him  this  vote." 

We  have  direct  testimony  to  the  faithfulness  of  Savage's  work 
as  a  likeness  in  the  opinion  of  Josiah  Quincy,  later  President  of 
the  College.  Mr.  Edmund  Quincy,  in  a  Life  of  his  father,  says  that 
President  Quincy  always  declared  **  that  the  portrait  by  Savage  in 
the  College  Dining-room  in  Harvard  Hall  was  the  best  likeness 
he  had  ever  seen  of  Washington,  though  its  merits  as  a  work  of 
art  were  but  small.  .  .  •  One  day  [says  the  younger  Quincy] 
when  talking  over  those  times  in  his  old  age,  I  asked  my  father 
to  tell  me  what  were  his  recollections  of  Washington's  personal 
presence  and  bearing.    ^  I  will  tell  you,'  said  he,  *  just  how  he 
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struck  me.  He  reminded  me  of  the  gentlemen  who  used  to  come 
to  Boston  in  those  days  to  attend  the  Greneral  Court  from  Hamp- 
den or  Franklin  County  in  the  western  part  of  the  State, — a 
little  stiff  in  his  person ;  not  a  little  formal  in  his  manners ;  not 
particularly  at  ease  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  He  had  the  air 
of  a  coimtry  gentleman  not  accustomed  to  mix  much  in  society, 
perfectly  polite;  but  not  easy  in  his  address  and  conversation, 
and  not  gpraceful  in  gait  and  movement.' " 

Savage's  picture  became  popular  enough  in  engravings,  many  of 
them  not  closely  resembling  the  original,  to  make  reproductions 
of  it  a  source  of  profit  to  the  artist  for  some  years,  while  its  popu- 
larity lasted.  Savage  had  probably  already  gone  to  London,  at  the 
time  the  College  requested  his  brother  to  transmit  its  vote  to  him. 
He  there  became  for  a  while  a  pupil  of  Benjamin  West.  He  had 
taken  with  him  in  some  form  the  likeness  which  he  had  painted 
for  the  College.  This  sketch  or  drawing  he  used  as  the  basis  of 
an  oval  engraving  in  stipple,  published  in  London,  February  7, 
1792.  This  plate  professes  to  be  engraved  by  Savage  ^^  from  the 
original  picture  painted  in  1790,  for  the  Philosophical  Chamber 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  Massachusetts."  This  engrav- 
ing, slightly  retouched  about  the  hair,  was  used  in  ^^  Washington's 
Monuments  of  Patriotism,"  published  at  Philadelphia  (1800)  just 
after  Washington's  death.  Another  plate,  somewhat  smaller  than 
Savage's,  was  made  in  1798,  and  published  by  E.  Jeffery,  August 
10, 1793.  Some  tinted  copies  of  this  were  issued.  New  engrav- 
ings of  Savage's  London  print  appeared  in  Washington's  ^^  Of- 
ficial Letters  to  Congress,"  Boston,  1796,  engraved  by  S.  Hill ; 
in  "  Epistles  from  General  Washington,"  New  York,  1796,  en- 
graved in  stipple  by  Rollenson;  in  the  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Magazine  in  1798,  engraved  by  Houston ;  in  **  Legacies  of  Wash- 
ington, Trenton,  1800,  engraved  by  W.  Harrison;  and  in  "Wash- 
ingtonia,"  Baltimore,  1800,  engraved  by  Tanner.  J.  C.  Buttre,  of 
New  York,  reengraved  it  in  mezzotint  in  1866,  and  O'Neill  of  New 
York  in  stipple  in  the  same  year,  but  the  badge  of  the  Cincin- 
nati was  omitted  in  this  last  one. 

Savage  published  a  new  and  larger  plate  (18x14  inches)  in 
London  in  1798,  which  is  quite  different  as  a  composition  from 
the  Harvard  picture.  It  represents  Washington  sitting  at  a  table 
and  holding  a  plan  of  the  future  city  of  Wa^iington,  and  has  this 
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msoription :  "  E.  Savage,  Pinx.  et  Sculp.  Geobge  Washington, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  From  the  ori- 
ginal portrait,  painted  at  the  request  of  the  Corporation  of  the  XJni- 
yersity  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Published  by  E.  Savage. 
June  26, 1793."  There  is  a  copy  of  this  engraving  in  Ebtrvard 
College  Library.  Later  a  new  plate,  a  trifle  narrower,  was  made, 
with  a  few  changes  in  surroundings. 

This  picture  was  reproduced,  with  some  accessories  omitted,  in 
Winterbotham's  "View  of  the  United  States,"  New  York,  1796. 
Prints  of  it  were  also  published  at  Providence  in  1800,  and  later, 
from  retouched  plates,  engraved  by  Wm.  Hamlin.  The  figure 
is  in  civil  dress,  and  does  not  have  the  badge  of  ^e  Cincinnati 
Society,  as  the  original  military  picture  had,  but  the  view  of  the 
head  is  much  the  same. 

A  large  group-picture  by  Savage  was  better  known  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century  than  any  of  the  engravings  from  his  single 
likenesses  of  Washington.  Li  this  comjiosite  picture  the  figure  of 
the  President  was  suggested  by  the  picture  of  1793.  This  showed, 
in  a  plate  measuring  IS^X  24|  inches,  a  circle  of  Washington  and 
his  family,  about  a  table,  on  which  the  plan  under  Washington's 
hand  bore  a  plot  of  the  new  federal  city.  Mrs.  Washington,  the 
adopted  children,  and  a  negro  servant  make  up  the  group.  It 
was  published  in  London  March  10,  1798,  and  professed  to  be 
^^  painted  and  engraved  by  E.  Savage."  The  sale  of  it  demanded 
in  time  a  new  plate,  and  the  impressions  of  this  second  issue  are 
recognizable  from  some  changes  in  the  rosette  of  the  hat  lying 
upon  the  table.  It  was  reengraved  by  Sartain  in  mezzotint  at 
a  later  day.  The  original  canvas  was  acquired  by  the  Boston 
Museum  in  1840,  and  is  said  to  have  been  bought  in  1892  by 
William  F.  Havemeyer,  of  New  York. 

I  have  made  use  of  W.  S.  Baker's  "  Engraved  Portraits  of 
Washington,"  Philadelphia,  1880,  in  supplementing  my  own 
memoranda  on  Savage  and  his  work. 

Justin  TFi/wor, '63. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  AND  MEETINGS. 

THE  MAOAZmK. 

ITitli  the  present  munber,  the  Harvard  Oraduate^  Magazine  oom- 
pletee  its  third  ydame,  and  a  word  as  to  its  fatore  may  be  of  interest. 
Hie  Conncil  of  the  Association  decided  at  the  beginning  that»  during 
the  first  few  experimental  years,  while  the  Magazine  was  overcoming  the 
initial  inertia  enconntered  by  all  new  undertakings}  while  its  necessary 
expenditures  and  its  possible  circle  of  snbecribers  were  indefinite,  the 
wisest  policy  from  a  bosiness  point  of  view  was  to  make  the  snbscription 
price  one  dollar,  and  to  depend  npon  the  treasury  of  the  Association  and 
npon  Yolontary  effort  for  all  additional  needs.  Hiis  deeison  has  been 
justified  by  the  result  During  its  first  three  years,  which  have  not  been 
favorable  years  for  new  enterprises,  the  Magamne  with  this  assistance 
has  steadily  increased  its  number  of  subscribers,  has  met  the  necessary 
expenditures  required  for  its  publication,  its  office  expenses,  and  for  the 
distribution  of  such  sample  copies  and  other  information  in  r^^ard  to  it 
as  a  vigorous  business  policy  demanded,  and  has  enabled  the  manage- 
ment to  create  and  maintain  for  it  such  a  character  as,  we  believe,  will 
make  its  tentative  subscription  list  permanent 

With  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  of  its  existence,  however,  the 
members  of  the  Council  feel  that  this  first  experimental  stage  should 
soon  end ;  that  the  Magazine  is  fast  reaching  the  point  where,  now  that 
the  large  preliminaiy  expenses  are  decreasing,  it  easily  can  and  rightly 
ought  to  be  self-supporting ;  where  it  should  no  longer  expect  eitilier 
money  or  services  as  gifts ;  but  where  it  should  make  its  subscription 
price  sufficiently  large  to  enable  it  to  meet  all  ordinary  running  expenses. 
These  can  be  satisfactorily  met  by  doubling  the  present  subscription 
price,  provided  all  present  subscribers  can  be  retained  and  a  n^mal 
rate  of  increase  maintained.  The  annual  subscription  price  has,  there- 
fore, been  raised  to  two  dollars ;  the  business  office  has  been  put  upon  a 
purely  business  basis,  with  better  preparations  for  meeting  the  demands 
upon  it ;  and  it  is  expected  and  believed  that  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, in  order  to  provide  for  such  of  the  unusual  requirements  of  the 
period  of  establishment  as  may  still  continue  during  the  next  year  or  two, 
will  cheerfully  continue  their  membership  and  their  membership  fees 
until  the  last  stage  of  the  problem  is  finally  solved. 

It  only  remains  for  each  subscriber  to  remember  that  he  is  the  court  of 
last  resort,  upon  whose  decision  the  success  or  foilure  of  the  Magazine 
depends.  If  this  work  be  worth  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  weU ; 
and  if  it  approve  itself  to  Harvard  men  as  well  done,  surely  none  of  them 
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will  gradge  the  cost    I  have  no  doabt,  therefore,  that  our  expectations 
will  be  abnndantlj  satisfied  in  the  result 

Warren  K.  BladgeU,  78. 


THE  LAW  SCHOOL. 

In  commemoration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  coming  of 
Dean  Langdell  to  the  chair  of  a  professor  at  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
all  of  his  present  coUeagaes,  four  of  whcmi  were  formerly  his  pupils, 
together  with  Mr.  Justice  OUver  Wendell  Holmes,  a  former  associate 
in  the  Law  Faculty,  have  contributed  legal  essays  to  the  May  number  of 
the  Harvard  Law  Beview^  which  the  editors  have  cordially  placed  at 
their  disposal,  with  a  dedication  to  Dean  Langdell,  ^'  in  lu>nor  of  his 
genius  as  a  lawyer,  his  originality  as  a  teacher  of  law,  his  sagacity  as  a 
law  school  administrator,  and  his  devoted  and  successful  services  as  dean 
and  professor  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.'' 

Professor  Keener,  a  former  pupil  and  colleague  of  Professor  Langdell, 
had  intended  to  send  a  paper  to  this  number  of  the  Review,  but,  greatly 
to  the  regret  of  himself  and  his  quondam  associates,  unforeseen  duties 
made  this  impossible. 

On  June  25,  the  day  before  Commencement,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock 
will  deliver  an  address  before  the  Harvard  Law  School  Association  in 
Sanders  Theatre,  and  the  members  of  the  Association  will  afterwards 
dine  together  in  Massachusetts  HalL 

The  second  quinquennial  catalogue  of  the  Law  Sdiool  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  before  the  end  of  the  academic  year. 

Jofnea  Barr  Amesy  '68. 


THE  UNIVERSITY. 

THE  ADVANdNO  TEAR. 

Penonil  items.  —  Cfaradiiato  amenities.' Football  in  the  Faonlty.^ Football  in 
the  Oreneen.  —  Lutercollegiate  Debates.  —  The  Hairard  Memorial  Society.  — 
Alnmm  Weekly.  —  The  Library. — UniTenity  HalL 

On  Saturday,  April  27,  President  Eliot  landed  in  New  York,  haying 
been  absent  from  Cambridge  since  January  4.  He  returns  in  most 
vigorous  health.  Prof.  Charles  H.  Moore  has  been  appointed  Curator 
of  the  Fogg  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  March  9,  died  Thomas  Motiey, 
Instructor  in  Farming,  who  had  for  several  years  headed  the  list  of  col- 
lege ofiBcers,  as  arranged  by  academic  seniority.    The  death  of  Leverett 
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SalBtonsUll  has  removed  an  emment  alnmniu ;  his  legacy  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars  was  a  mark  of  his  lifelong  affection  for  the  Uniyersity. 

By  a  gracefol  and  hospitable  thought,  the  New  York  Harvard  Onb 
has  extended  its  privil^res  to  any  member  of  the  College  Faculty  who 
may  happen  to  be  in  New  York.  All  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  be 
regularly  ^  put  up ''  is  to  take  from  the  Dean  one  of  the  cards  of  intro- 
duction with  which  he  is  generously  supplied.  The  courtesy  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  entertainment  i^iich  the  yarious  local  and  houseless  Harvard 
Clubs  show  to  those  members  of  the  Faculty  who  attend  their  annual  din- 
ners and  tell  the  world  what  is  going  on  at  Alma  Mater.  Such  ameni- 
ties are  evidence  that  both  sides  understand  not  only  the  common  interest 
of  graduates  and  teachers,  but  the  necessity  of  mutual  support  and  sym- 
pathy. The  ultimate  tribunal  to  which  the  wisdom  of  the  acts  of  all 
the  governing  boards  must  be  submitted  is  the  sober  public  opinion  of  the 
alumni  of  the  University;  they  support  it  by  their  means,  their  sons,  their 
influence  and  their  affection ;  an  exchange  of  views  tends  to  prudence 
within  the  institution  and  to  loyalty  without 

The  motives  which  led  the  Faculty  to  the  two  votes  against  inter- 
collegiate football,  quoted  on  pages  524  and  526,  cannot  be  ascertained, 
because  one  argument  appealed  to  one  mind  and  another  argument  to 
another.  Whether  broken  bones  or  broken  rules  or  broken  promises  of 
reforming  the  game  had  most  influence,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  Nor 
is  it  distinctly  apparent  from  any  of  the  votes  precisely  how  far  the 
Faculty  was  opposed  to  intercollegiate  football,  inasmuch  as  some  people 
undoubtedly  objected  to  the  proposed  manner  of  limiting  what  they 
considered  an  eviL  It  is  noticeable  that  the  younger  members  of  the 
Faculty  were  divided  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the  older  mem- 
bers, and  that  some  of  those  who  have  had  the  most  experience  in  athletic 
matters  were  opposed  to  the  game.  Two  arguments  which  seemed  to 
affect  the  resolt  have  no  connection  with  the  playing  rules.  The  first 
is  that  the  attention  given  to  the  sport  by  undergraduates,  by  their 
friends,  by  the  alumni,  and  by  the  press,  diverts  the  public  mind  from  the 
real  function  of  a  university,  —  that  of  transmitting  and  enlarging  learnr 
ing.  The  other  branch  of  this  line  of  argument  is  that  football  has 
come  to  be  a  serious  interference  with  the  work  of  the  University  during 
the  season ;  that  the  demands  made  upon  the  players  are  such  that  study 
cannot  be  expected  from  them ;  and  that  the  general  excitement  from 
practice  and  match  games  weakens  the  attention  and  application  of  a 
large  body  of  students.  Upon  the  other  side  it  was  urged  that  the 
Faculty  has  a  perfect  remedy  in  its  own  hands  by  requiring  of  all  stn- 
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dents,  athletic  or  otherwise,  the  regular,  steady,  daily  work  which  is  the 
normal  life  of  the  Uniyersity ;  and  that,  on  the  general  question  of  the 
public  reputation  of  the  Uniyersity,  the  opinion  of  the  alumni  is  as 
important  as  that  of  the  Faculty. 

It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  action  of  the  Faculty 
would  not  have  been  taken  had  there  been  any  assurance  at  the  time  a£ 
the  first  discussion  that  anybody  had  an  intention  of  bringing  about  a 
reform  of  the  game.  Three  months  had  passed  since  the  Springfield 
gladiatorial  contest,  and  no  one  seemed  to  be  stirring  in  any  university. 
The  Athletic  Committee  had,  however,  actually  initiated  a  movement 
looking  towards  a  radical  improvement  of  the  game.  Since  undergradu- 
ates are  plainly  powerless  to  deal  with  such  complications,  the  only 
people  who  could  accomplish  anything  were  the  athletic  graduates,  who 
have  a  direct  representation  in  the  Athletic  Committee.  It  now  appears 
that  they  were  prepared  to  support  a  reform  which,  in  their  judgment, 
would  take  away  the  objectionable  features  of  the  game.  Tlie  recent 
concentration  of  public  opinion  upon  this  question  has  roused  the  alumni, 
and  their  interest  is  reflected  in  the  discussion  by  their  special  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Coll^;e  government,  —  the  Overseers.  This  body  has 
usually  been  radically  conservative  on  athletic  questions,  and  in  1888 
showed  such  a  disposition  to  restrict  the  game  that  the  Athletic  Com- 
mittee was  created.  The  words  ^'as  defined  by  the  Statutes"  were 
undoubtedly  intended  to  be  a  saving  of  whatever  residuary  power  the 
Overseers  might  haply  possess  in  the  premises.  The  question  of  ulti- 
mate jurisdiction  thus  raised  has  not  been  settied,  and  it  is  a  knotty 
point  for  the  constitutional  lawyer.  What  more  interests  the  public  just 
now  is  the  likelihood  of  intercollegiate  football  matches  for  next  &1L 

While  the  Overseers  and  the  Faculty  are  thus  practicing  mass  plays, 
the  students  have,  unchecked,  met  Yale  and  Princeton  upon  another 
field,  and  have  brought  the  crimson  home  triumphant  At  the  joint 
debate  with  Yale  in  Sanders  Theatre  on  January  18,  the  Harvard  rep- 
resentatives successfully  maintained  their  side.  On  March  27,  three 
other  Harvard  men  were  adjudged  superior  in  the  intercollegiate  debate 
at  Princeton.  These  two  successes,  added  to  the  previously  unbroken 
succession  of  Harvard  victories  in  debating,  seem  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  assertion  that  a  college  course  does  not  prepare  a  man  for  life.  In 
an  professions  —  except,  of  course,  that  of  journalism,  where  facts  speak 
for  themselves — the  main  object  is  to  convince;  and  the  speaking  in 
which  Harvard  men  are  now  trained  and  by  which  they  win  their  victo- 
ries is  a  simple,  manly,  straightforward  style.    Rhetoric  for  the  sake  of 
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high  Mmnding  words,  and  onAmj  meant  onty  to  be  admired,  an  oondd- 
ered  blemishes.  As  to  the  future  ol  debate  at  Harrard,  there  are  serenl 
special  reasons  for  enoonragement.  An  association  of  those  who  ha^e 
participated  as  speakers  or  alternates  in  intercollegiate  debates  has  now 
been  formed  with  the  purpose  of  keeping  np  a  system  not  unlike  that  of 
graduate  coaching  in  athletics.  The  association  will  «icourage  and  critir 
cise  debaters,  keep  track  of  promising speaktfs,  and  especially  <<  deyeh^" 
Freshmen.  In  the  second  place,  the  Freshman  Debating  Sociefy,  with  a 
membership  of  more  than  one  hundred,  and  thirty  cimtestants  for  the 
Yale  Freshman  debate,  has  put  the  training  seyeral  years  farther  back; 
and  the  debaters  are  already  well  under  way  who  will  come  forward 
during  the  next  three  or  four  years  for  intercdlegiate  university  con- 
tests. In  the  third  place,  since  properly  conducted  debate  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  suitable  intellectnal  discipline,  a  movement  is  now  on  foot 
to  extend  the  instruction  by  providing  an  electiTe  open  to  Junicws,  thus 
supplementing  the  present  English  VI,  which  is  restricted  to  thirty 
selected  Seniors.  A  fourth  suggestion  is  that  the  successful  contestants 
of  the  year  be  honored  publicly  by  a  testimonial  dinner. 

College  journalism  has  taken  on  a  form  more  like  that  of  secular  jour- 
nalism by  the  establishment  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  of  the 
dtaij  Harviird  News  as  a  rival  to  the  Crinuan.  So  far  as  reading  matter 
is  concerned,  the  competition  has  a  good  effect  on  both  piq>6rs.  Anatural 
desire  to  enlarge  the  field  of  enterprise  led  to  the  announcement  etafy  in 
February  that  the  Crimson  was  about  to  issue  an  Alumni  Weekly^  con- 
taining news  likely  to  interest  the  graduates.  Inasmuch  as  this  ground 
was  already  covered  by  the  Oraduates*  McLgofAne^  a  conference  was 
arranged  between  the  editors  of  the  Crimson  and  some  of  the  ftlnrnwi, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Crimson  editors  unanimously  withdrew 
their  proposal.  A  public  statement  was  thereupon  issued,  signed  by  a 
body  of  the  best  known  Harvard  alumni,  expressing  their  appreciation  of 
this  generous  and  public-spirited  course.  This  settlement  reflects  much 
credit  upon  the  undergraduate  spirit,  and  avoids  a  division  of  strength 
and  resources. 

An  interesting  sign  of  active  college  life  is  the  formation  of  the  new 
Harvard  Memorial  Society.  Hie  name,  by  its  likeness  to  that  of  the 
<< Harvard  Memorial  Biographies,"  and  '^Harvard  Memorial  Hall," 
suggests  the  purpose  of  the  Society.  The  Harvard  Historical  Society, 
which  flourished  a  dozen  years  ago,  had  for  its  object  the  encouragement 
of  historical  study  in  general ;  the  new  organization  proposes  to  devote 
itself  to  the  study  of  Harvard  history,  and  especially  to  the  mfrrfa'ng  <^ 
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hiBtorieal  spote  in  and  aboat  the  college  gronncU  and  buildings.  For 
instance,  it  is  proposed  to  find  oat  the  rooms  in  which  great  men  have 
lived  as  students  or  teachers,  and  to  pat  suitable  tablets  on  the  exterior 
walls  and  within  the  buildings.  Other  places  which  will  naturally  be 
marked,  are  the  spot  where  President  Langdon  made  his  &mous 
prayer  before  the  troops  on  the  night  before  Bunker  Hill ;  the  build- 
ings occupied  as  barracks  by  the  Continental  troops ;  the  site  of  the  first 
Harvard  Hall,  and  first  Stoughton  Hall;  the  places  once  inhabited  by  dis- 
tinguished presidents,  such  as  Dunster,  Wadsworth,  Sparks,  and  Everett ; 
the  '^  Rebellion  Tree ; "  the  site  of  the  church  in  which  Washington,  La^y- 
ette,  and  Jackson  were  received  and  honored.  An  interesting  course  of 
lectures  on  Harvard  histoiy  by  distinguished  alumni  has  also  been  planned 
for  next  year.  The  inception  of  this  scheme  is  due  to  a  few  public- 
spirited  undergraduates,  who  have  drawn  in  a  body  of  officers  of  the 
University,  and  have  elected  fifteen  honorary  members  from  among  the 
best-known  Harvard  alumni  The  ^'  first  honorary  member ''  is  Rev. 
William  H.  Fumess,  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  also  the  ''  oldest  living  grad- 
uate." Mr.  Justin  Winsor  assumes  the  presidency.  The  graduates  of 
the  College  will  generously  respond  to  the  appeal  which  will  doubtiess 
be  made  for  the  few  hundred  dollars  necessary  to  pay  the  modest  expenses 
of  placing  permanent  memorials,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Corporation 
will  assume  their  permanent  care. 

A  Committee  appointed  by  the  Corporation,  consisting  of  the  Treas- 
urer and  Librarian,  is  engaged  with  Messrs.  Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge 
in  making  plans  for  the  transformation  of  old  Gore  Hall  into  a  stack  and 
reading-room.  The  changes  will  give  immediate  relief  to  the  library, 
but  by  no  means  preclude  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  in  the  near  future 
the  more  extensive  plans  of  a  new  structure  which  the  death  of  the  in- 
tending benefactor,  two  years  ago,  brought  to  a  standstilL  Arrange- 
ments will  be  made  by  which  about  16,000  volumes  of  the  collections  now 
in  old  Gore  Hall  will  be  available  elsewhere  during  the  summer ;  and  it 
is  supposed  that  by  the  opening  of  the  next  academic  year  the  new  stack 
and  reading-room  will  be  ready  for  occupancy.  It  is  expected  that  work 
will  be  begun  during  Commencement  week,  and  that  the  improvements 
will  render  the  building  fireproof,  so  that  the  objection  to  introducing 
artificial  light  will  be  removed.  The  Committee  have  a  limited  sum  of 
money  to  work  with,  and  cannot  do  all  that  they  would  wish. 

Of  all  the  University  buildings,  none  is  more  inconvenient  or  crowded 
than  University  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  administrative  offices,  where  are 
assembled  the  records  of  all  the  students  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
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Sciencee.  The  Faeulty  Boom,  with  aboat  fifty  seats,  accommodates  a 
Faculty  of  eighty-one  members,  of  whom  sizty-fiye  have  been  present  at 
one  meeting  this  year.  The  office  of  the  Recorder  is  also  small  and  in- 
ccmvenient,  and  one  of  the  clerks  has  colonized  an  alcoYO  never  intended 
to  be  used  for  sach  purposes.  Under  the  reform  which  calls  for  daily 
retoms  of  absences,  and  as  a  resolt  of  the  system  of  personal  relati<»ui 
with  individual  stndents,  the  necessary  bookkeeping  of  the  office  has 
become  a  serioos  matter.  Much  of  this  work  goes  on  in  pablic,  and 
records  are  made  in  the  same  book  by  several  different  individuals. 
Tbe  result  is  some  confusion,  and  a  considerable  loss  of  time  to  those 
officers  of  the  college  whose  moments  are  most  precious.  It  would  be 
a  much  appreciated  public  convenience  if  all  the  College  offices  in  Cam- 
bridge and  Boston  might  be  connected  with  each  other  by  a  private 
telephone  system,  which  would  facilitate  communication  throughout  the 
University  precincts.  From  the  Coll^;e  Office  to  the  Agassiz  Museum, 
the  Botanic  Garden,  and  the  Observatory  is  a  journey  of  some  minutes, 
with  no  certainty  of  finding  the  person  sought  It  is  desirable  to  assem- 
ble either  in  University  Hall,  or  in  some  new  building,  all  the  officers  of 
the  University  in  Cambridge,  including  the  Bursar,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Scientific  School,  the  '^  up-stairs  deans,"  and  the  whole  staff  of  clerks  and 
stenographers.  The  present  efficiency  of  the  College  Office  is  obtained 
by  doing  work  at  a  disadvantage,  which  means  a  sacrifice  of  convenience 
not  only  to  the  officers,  but  to  the  instructors,  students,  and  the  public 
Nevertheless,  several  improvements  have  recently  been  made  in  the  sys- 
tem of  the  College  books.  For  the  first  time  the  entrance  records  of 
students  are  placed  on  the  same  page  with  their  college  records ;  the 
correcting  of  the  entrance  books  and  their  return  to  the  Committee 
on  Entrance  Examinations  have  been  improved  and  quickened.  Since 
1893  the  excellent  system  has  prevailed  of  asking  special  students. 
Freshmen,  and  applicants  for  scholarships  to  furnish  the  names  of  two 
persons  in  a  position  to  answer  questions  about  them ;  personal  letters 
are  then  written  to  these  two  addresses,  and  the  University  takes  every 
precaution  thus  to  assure  itself  of  the  character  of  those  who  seek  its 
membership  or  its  aids. 

Albert  BushneU  HaHy  '80. 


STUDENT  LIPB. 

<<  Clio,  the  Neglected  Muse,"  an  article  <'  From  a  Graduate's  Window," 
in  the  December  number  of  the  Magazine^  has  aroused  much  interest 
among  the  students,  and  has  made  them  think  how  littie  they  know  of 
Harvard's  past,  and  how  littie  they  observe  the  memory  of  Harvard 
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men.  Several  letters  have  appeared  in  the  College  papers  proposing 
Tarious  plans  of  remedy,  the  most  popular  proposition  being,  that  a 
series  of  lectures  be  given  each  year  on  "  EUstoric  Harvard,"  by  pro- 
fessors and  graduates,  who,  through  their  stadies  or  recollections,  could 
make  such  lectures  interesting,  and  that  transmittenda  be  put  in  the 
rooms  occupied  by  such  men  as  Emerson,  Holmes,  and  Sumner.  At 
present  almost  the  only  rooms  so  marked  are  6  and  42  College  House, 
by  pictures  of  Emerson  and  Frank  BoUes ;  and  32  Stoughton,  by  the 
initials  of  Phillips  Brooks  cut  in  the  floor.  As  a  result  of  this  interest, 
eight  members  of  the  Junior  class  organized  on  May  7  a  '^  Harvard 
Memorial  Society,"  the  object  of  which,  as  expressed  in  the  constitution, 
is  ''to  foster  among  students  interest  in  the  historical  associations  of 
Harvard,  and  to  perpetuate  the  traditions  of  her  past."  The  Society  is 
made  up  of  active  and  honorary  members.  Twenty  to  thirty  Seniors 
and  a  smaller  number  of  resident  graduates  form  the  active  membership. 
The  honorary  members  are  a  limited  number  of  non-resident  graduates 
who  are  interested  in  historical  work,  or  have  been  of  especial  service 
to  the  University.  The  officers  are:  Pres.,  Dr.  Justin  Winsor,  '53; 
vice-pres.,  P^f .  A.  B.  Hart,  '80 ;  sec.,  A.  C.  Train,  '96 ;  treas.,  C  Dick- 
inson, '96 ;  archivist,  W.  6.  Brown,  '91 ;  curator,  6.  L.  Paine,  '96. 

The  interest  in  debating,  which  has  increased  much  during  the  last 
few  years,  shows  no  signs  of  growing  less.  On  the  contrary,  the  first 
debate  ever  held  with  Princeton  has  given  a  new  stimulus  to  the  work 
of  the  societies.  More  anxiety  was  felt  over  the  result  of  this  contest 
than  over  that  of  the  recent  one  with  Yale,  as  it  was  known  that  Prince- 
ton paid  much  more  attention  than  Yale  to  speaking.  Every  effort  was 
therefore  made  to  bring  out  the  best  men  in  the  competitive  debate  held 
February  16,  to  choose  speakers.  The  judges.  Prof.  S.  Williston,  Prof. 
E.  Cummings,  Mr.  J.  J.  Hayes,  and  Mr.  6.  P.  Baker,  selected,  out  of 
27  competitors,  as  Harvard's  representatives,  C.  A.  Duniway,  2  6r.,  of 
the  Harvard  Union,  W.  E.  Hutton,  '95,  of  the  Wendell  Phillips  Qub, 
and  F.  Dobyns,  '98 ;  J.  C.  Rowe,  '95,  was  chosen  alternate.  The  debate 
was  held  at  Princeton,  March  27,  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Har- 
vard. The  standard  of  speaking  waa  said  by  those  present  to  have  been 
higher  than  in  any  previous  contest  The  question  was:  ^^ Resolvedy 
That  if  it  were  possible,  a  reasonable  property  qualification  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  municipal  franchise  in  the  United  States  would  be  desir- 
able." The  Princeton  representatives,  W.  H.  Butler,  J.  W.  Park,  and 
H.  E.  White,  supported  the  affirmative.  Gren.  Horace  Porter,  of  New 
York,  presided,  and  introduced  the  speakers.  The  judges  were  Rev. 
Dr.  David  Greer,  Hon.  George  L.  Hives,  and  P^f .  Greorge  G.  Chase 
of  Columbia.    After  the  debate  a  banquet  at  the  Princeton  Inn  was 
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giYen  to  the  debaten  and  judges,  at  whieh  L.  MeK  Grarrison,  'SS,  le- 
sponded  to  the  toast,  *'  Harvard/'  The  debaters  were  enthnsiastie  oyer 
the  cordial  treatment  thej  received  at  Princeton. 

An  event  of  scarcely  less  interest  to  the  local  debaters  was  the  contest 
between  the  Harvard  Union  and  the  Wendell  Phillips  Glab  on  March  8. 
Hie  Union  had  the  affirmatiTe  of  the  question :  "Resolved,  That  the 
present  method  of  electing  senators  is  preferable  to  election  by  popular 
vote."  As  each  dab  made  eyery  effort  to  bring  oat  its  ablest  debatersy 
the  speaking  was  on  both  sides  remarkably  spirited,  and  the  debate  no 
less  interesting  than  the  average  interooUegiato  contest.  For  the  Union, 
H.  A.  Bull,  '95,  and  J.  P.  Hall,  1  L.,  were  the  principal  speakers,  five- 
minate  speeches  being  also  made  by  E.  H.  Warren,  '96,  N.  P.  Dodge, 
1  L.,  J.  P.  Warren,  '96,  C.  A.  Doniway,  2  6r.,  and  B.  C.  Ringwalt,  '95 ; 
R  D.  PoUak,  '96,  and  W.  S.  Yonngman,  '95,  made  the  principal  speeches 
for  the  Wendell  Phillips  Clnb,  and  were  supported  by  W.  £.  Hatton,  '96, 
W.  R  Backminster,  2  L.,  F.  B.  Steward,  '96,  A.  S.  Apsey,  3  L.,  and 
A.  P.  SUme,  2  L.  The  judges,  Mayor  Bancroft  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  £. 
L.  Conant,  and  Mr.  6.  P.  Baker,  decided  in  favor  of  the  Union.  The 
debate  was  snch  an  nnqaestionable  saccess  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an 
inter-dab  contest  will  become  an  annoal  event 

The  Harvard  Union  has  held  regular  meetings  with  debates  of  the 
asaal  high  standard.  One  was  held  with  the  Prospect  Union  Debating 
Glab,  M^urch  29,  on  the  question :  "Resolved,  That  labor  organizations 
are  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  workingmen."  The  Harvard  Union 
sapported  the  affirmative,  its  representatives  being  C.  Dickinson, '96, 
C.  £.  Bryan,  '96,  and  F.  S.  Elliot,  '95 ;  J.  Schwartz,  J.  M.  Madden,  and 
L.  Beedle  spoke  for  the  Prospect  Union.  The  decision  of  the  judges, 
Mr.  6.  O.  Virtue  and  £.  S.  Page,  1  L.,  was  in  favor  of  the  Prospect 
Union.  The  Wendell  Phillips  Club  has  had  its  usual  successful  quarter, 
and  has  increased  its  membership  by  two  competitive  debates.  The 
Freshman  Debating  Club  has  been  especially  active  this  spring  in  antici- 
pation of  its  debate  with  the  Yale  Freshman,  held  at  New  Haven,  May 
10.  Meetbgs  have  been  held  eyery  Wednesday,  at  several  of  which  the 
speakers  have  been  criticised  by  upper  classmen.  For  their  debate  with 
Yale  the  club  chose  the  affirmative  of  the  question :  "Resolvedy  That  the 
President's  term  should  be  lengthened  to  six  years,  and  that  he  be  in- 
eligible for  rejection."  Two  competitive  debates  were  held  to  decide  on 
the  speakers.  At  the  first  ten  men  were  selected  who  spoke  a  second 
time,  April  11.  From  these  the  judges,  Prof.  A.  B.  Hart,  Prof.  E. 
Cummings,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Hayes,  chose  C.  Grilk,  C.  £.  Morgan,  H.  T. 
Reynolds,  Sp.,  and  for  alternate  F.  Hendrick. 

The  Yale  News,  in  speaking  recently  of  the  establishment  of  the 
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Greorge  William  Curtis  college  lectureship  on  Grood  Gh)veniment,  com- 
plained of  the  few  opportunities  Yale  men  have  of  hearing  cultivated 
speakers.  No  such  complaint  can  be  made  at  Harvard.  During  the 
winter  months  scarcely  a  night  passes  without  one  or  more  lectures  before 
different  college  organizations.  Some  are  on  purely  technical  subjects^ 
such  as  those  given  before  the  Engineering  Society  and  the  Boylston 
Chemical  Club,  while  others  are  nearly  as  interesting  to  the  public  as 
to  the  students.  In  this  latter  dass  comes  the  address  of  the  English 
actor,  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree.  Last  year,  as  it  wili  be  remembered,  Mr. 
Henry  Irving  spoke  in  Sanders  Theatre,  on  '<  Individuality,"  under  the 
auspices  of  Uie  Harvard  Union.  The  experiment  proved  so  successful 
that  this  year  the  Press  Association  sent  a  similar  invitation  to  Mr. 
Tree,  and  March  29  Sanders  Theatre  was  Med  to  overflowing  with  an 
enthusiastic  audience.  On  the  platform  were  Mrs.  Tree  and  other  mem- 
bers of  Mr.  Tree's  company,  several  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  the 
officers  of  the  Press  Association.  Professor  Peirce  introduced  Mr.  Tree, 
who  spoke  on  ^^  Some  Aspects  of  the  Stage  and  Culture  of  the  Imaginar 
tion."  An  informal  reception  was  given  him  by  the  Press  Association 
before  the  address. 

Another  interesting  address  was  one  given  by  General  Booth  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Religious  Union,  in  Sanders 
Theatre,  February  20.  After  a  brief  introduction  by  Professor  Peabody, 
Greneral  Booth  told  of  his  work  in  '<  Darkest  England,"  and  spoke  of 
social  work  in  generaL  The  audience  was  perhaps  the  largest  in  Sanders 
during  this  year. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Camera  Club  is  becoming  an  annual  event  looked 
forward  to  with  much  pleasure.  The  dub,  though  small  in  numbers,  is 
very  active,  and  does  excellent  work.  It  promises  to  play  an  important 
part  in  raising  the  artistic  perception  and  appreciation  of  the  students. 
The  exhibition  was  held  this  year,  March  7-10.  The  number  of  pic- 
tures exhibited  was  somewhat  smaller  than  last  year,  but  the  artistic  and 
technical  value  of  those  shown  was  much  greater  than  in  former  years. 
A  basis  of  comparison  was  formed  by  the  prize  pictures  of  previous 
years  which  were  hung  in  the  hall.  The  judges,  Mr.  Greorge  M.  Morgan 
and  Mr.  Francis  R.  Allen,  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club,  awarded  the 
first  prize  to  F.  E.  Frothingham,  '96,  for  the  best  all  round  work,  and 
the  second  to  C.  P.  M.  Rumf ord,  '97,  for  his  group  of  pictures  taken  for 
the  most  part  on  the  Delaware  River ;  Dr.  O.  W.  Huntington  received  the 
prize  for  portraiture.  Honorable  mention  was  given  to  P.  P.  Sharpies, 
'95,  and  to  A*  F.  Stevenson,  Jr.,  '95.  The  medal  offered  by  Professor 
Norton  for  the  most  artistic  picture  was  awarded  to  C.  P.  M.  Rumf  ord, 
'97,  by  vote  of  the  dub.    This  method  of  awarding  the  medal  was  sug- 
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gested  by  Professor  Norton,  who  was  quite  unable  to  decide  which  of  ten 
particularly  good  pictores  possessed  the  greatest  merit  The  attendance 
during  the  f  onr  days  of  the  exhibition  was  over  3,000. 

A  plan  was  snggested  daring  the  winter  of  holding  a  series  of  ^College 
Conferences,"  at  which  stadenis  and  members  of  the  Faculty  might 
informally  discoss  college  topics  of  interest  to  both  bodies.  A  meeting 
of  some  twenty  students  and  a  few  professors  was  held  at  Professor  de 
Samichrast*s  house  to  talk  the  matter  oyer.  At  the  request  of  those 
present  Professor  de  Sumichrast  appointed  a  committee  to  arrange  the 
proposed  conferences  —  W.  Ames,  '96 ;  W.  K  Brice,  '96 ;  J.  C.  Fairchild, 
•96 ;  R  C.  Grew,  '96 ;  6.  6.  Murchie,  '96,  and  E-  H.  Warren,  '95. 
The  newspapers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  speedily  began  to  an- 
nounce that  the  form  of  the  goyemment  of  Harrard  was  to  be  changed, 
and  that  tiie  students  were  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  it  So  many 
misconceptions  arose  as  to  the  very  simple  nature  of  the  proposed  con- 
ferences that  the  conunittee  decided  to  abandon  the  plan  of  having  them. 

Hie  Junior  dinner  was  held  at  the  Vendome  Hotel,  Boston,  April  6. 
The  large  attendance  of  over  200  made  it  unusually  successful.  Junior 
dinners  are  almost  the  only  opportunities  classes  now  have  of  coming 
together  socially,  and  so  may  be  taken  as  an  index  to  class  feeling. 
Ninety-six  has  been  conspicuous  in  all  lines  of  college  activity,  and  on 
this  occasion  showed  evidence  of  that  class  spirit  of  which  there  is 
not  overmuch  in  these  days  of  large  classes  and  electives.  The  president 
of  the  class,  J.  C.  Fairchild,  presided,  and  E.  M.  Hurley  acted  as  toast- 
master.  The  speakers  were  E.  R.  Mathews,  for  the  Coll^;e  press ;  J. 
B.  Bullard,  Jr.,  for  the  'Varsity  crew;  J.  A.  Gade,  for  the  literary  in- 
terests of  the  dass ;  H.  E.  Addison,  on  <<  Any  Old  Thing; "  C  Brewer, 
for  football ;  Captain  Griffin  of  the  dass  nine.  Captain  Forbes  of  the 
dass  crew,  and  A.  Borden.     B.  M.  Townsend  read  a  poem. 

It  was  announced  this  year  that  the  Hasty  Pudding  play  was  to  be 
somewhat  more  '^serious"  than  the  usual  Pudding  production.  The 
lovers  of  burlesque,  however,  had  no  reason  to  fear  anything  dull,  for 
'^  Proserpina "  was  in  the  usual  livdy  Pudding  vein.  There  was  less 
horse-play  and  more  legitimate  comic  opera,  tiiat  was  all ;  and  it  was 
generally  regarded  as  an  improvement  The  libretto,  by  Winthrop 
Ames,  '96,  was  veiy  bright  and  contained  some  exceedingly  good  songs. 
The  music,  as  usual  light  and  catchy,  was  composed  by  D.  G.  Mason, 
'96,  who  wrote  part  of  last  year's  score.  Three  performances  were 
given  in  New  York,  three  in  Boston,  and  four  in  Cambridge.  One  of 
the  latter  was  as  usual  exdusivdy  for  present  and  past  members  of  the 
Club.  The  last  performance  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  'Varsity  crew. 
The  acting  of  C  M.  Flandrau,  '96,  as  Mrs.  Ceres;  R  G.  Merrill,  '96,  as 
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Mrs.  Venus,  the  professional  beaaty;  and  of  J.  Pardon,  '95,  as  Dan 
Cupid,  her  son,  waa  especially  amosing. 

The  mosical  dabs  have  been  busy  the  past  three  months  preparing  for 
their  spring  concerts.  Many  places  were  left  vacant  in  all  of  them  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Seniors.  Forty  men  answered  the  call  for  candi- 
dates for  the  Glee  Clab.  There  waa  the  usual  lack  of  tenors,  but  the 
voices  were,  as  a  rule,  good ;  and  nineteen  were  taken  on  for  further  trial. 
Regular  practice  was  kept  up  under  the  training  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  many 
new  pieces  learned.  Permission  waa  granted  for  concerts  at  Andover, 
March  1,  in  aid  of  the  Andover  Football  Association ;  at  Cambridgeport, 
February  26,  in  aid  of  the  Prospect  Union ;  at  Boston,  April  3,  for  the 
S.  F.  Smith,  '29,  testimonial;  at  Boston,  April  6,  at  the  University 
aub;  at  Rozbury,  April  24;  at  Lowell,  April  26;  at  Salem,  April 30; 
at  Newton,  May  6 ;  and  at  Fall  Biver,  May  10.  The  Mandolin  Club  has 
practiced  regularly  under  the  leadership  of  R.  6.  Morse,  '96.  Owing  to 
the  excellence  of  the  material  the  club  has  been  considerably  enlarged 
this  spring,  there  now  being  six  first  mandolins,  four  second,  four  guitars, 
and  a  viola.  Another  innovation  that  has  not  before  been  tried  in  a 
'Varsity  Club  is  the  introduction  of  a  flageolet  Li  many  of  the  pieces 
the  viola  is  not  strong  enough  to  bring  out  the  part,  but  the  flageolet, 
with  its  high  register,  does  this  very  weU.  The  Banjo  Club,  under  the 
leadership  of  J.  M.  Little,  '97,  has  had  a  successful  quarter.  The  Pierian 
Sodality  has  decided  to  retain  C.  L.  Safford,  '94,  as  leader,  although  he 
has  left  the  University.  Concerts  were  arranged  this  spring  at  Welles- 
ley  and  Radcliffe  Colleges,  and  in  Newton,  Boston,  and  Lowell. 

The  chess  and  whist  elements  of  the  Chess  and  Whist  Club  have  parted 
and  formed  separate  organizations.  The  Chess  Club,  in  order  to  keep  up 
interest  in  the  game,  has  decided  to  have  the  championship  of  the  College 
held  subject  to  challenge  under  the  following  conditions:  besides  the 
champion  there  is  a  guard  of  four  players  and  a  Sophomore  champion, 
any  of  whom  may  challenge  the  champion  for  his  title.  The  guards 
are  subject  to  challenge  from  any  member  of  the  club,  and  the  Sopho- 
more champion  from  any  member  registered  in  one  of  the  lower  classes. 
S.  M.  Ballon,  2  L.,  is  at  present  the  champion ;  W.  L.  Van  Eleeck,  '95, 
J.  Hewins,  Jr.,  '96 ;  L.  Schoenfeld,  '95,  and  H.  Lewis,  '96,  form  the 
guard,  and  E.  £.  Southard,  '97,  is  the  Sophomore  champion.  Several 
evenings  have  been  devoted  to  simultaneous  chess  with  members  of 
the  Boston  and  New  York  Chess  Oubs.  The  Whist  Qub,  also,  has 
been  active.  A  challenge  was  sent  to  Yale  and  accepted  for  an  in« 
tercoUegiate  tournament,  to  be  held  in  Cambridge  May  3.  From  the 
results  of  the  tournament  for  the  college  championship,  the  following 
team  of  three  couples  was  selected :  W.  T.  Gunnison,  3  L.,  and  A.  D. 
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Salinger,  3  L. ;  R  K.  Hall,  2  L^  and  M.  B.  Jones,  1  L. ;  C.  D.  Booth, 
'96,  and  W.  T.  Denison,  ^96. 

O.  H.  DwTy  '97. 

RADCUFFE  OOLLEQE. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  shows  that  Radeliff e  College  has  reeeiyed 
the  following  gifts  daring  the  last  three  months :  in  March,  from  Miss 
Loring,  $50.96 ;  in  April,  the  following,  $10,000,  bequest  of  Miss  Anna 
C.  Lowell,  '^in  memory  of  my  dear  friend,  Cornelia  Loring,  who  was  so 
much  interested  in  the  Harvard  examinations  for  women ; "  $5,000  on 
account  of  Mrs.  Sweetser's  bequest ;  $15,000  from  the  executors  of  Miss 
Sarah  Parker's  estate ;  and  $1,000  from  a  friend,  to  be  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  scientific  or  reference  books  for  the  library. 

Accessions  have  been  made  to  the  library  by  purchase  and  by  gift 
Mrs.  James  T.  Fields  has  gracefully  sent  the  check  received  for  a  poem, 
which  has  provided  an  authentic  set  of  Buskin's  works  and  Pope's  works, 
edited  by  Elwin  and  Courthope.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Atkinson  has  added  a 
number  of  antislaveiy  books  to  the  collection  he  had  already  given  as  ''  a 
memorial  to  William  P.  Atkinson  and  Sarah  C.  Atkinson,  lifelong  abo- 
litionists." Colonel  Higginson  continues  to  make  his  occasional  friendly 
visits  to  the  library ;  his  last  gift  was  the  ''  Letters  of  EmOy  Dickinson," 
whom  he  introduced  to  the  world  in  a  brilliant  article  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  several  years  ago.  He  has  also  placed  in  the  library  a  coUeo* 
tion  of  autograph  letters  from  distinguished  persons.  Harvard  College 
has  given  to  Badcliffe,  AUgemeine  Ckichichte^  edited  by  Oncken,  num* 
bers  76,  87,  94-204. 

During  the  spring  recess  the  ground  back  of  the  gymnasium  was 
fenced  in  to  give  the  students  a  place  in  which  to  play  basket  balL  The 
new  land  furnishes  the  room  for  three  new  tennis  courts,  the  grading 
for  which  is  now  in  progress. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  Dr.  Horace  Howard  Fumess  came  to  Badcliffe 
at  the  invitation  of  Miss  Irwin,  to  read  '*  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
It  was  an  unusual  pleasure  for  the  students  to  hear  this  reading  by  one 
who  has  so  much  power  of  imagination  and  such  a  rare  appreciation  of 
the  humor  and  beauty  of  Shakespeare.  The  recent  addresses  before  the 
Emmanuel  Club  were  made  by  Miss  Helena  S.  Dudley  on  ^^  The  College 
Settlements  Association,"  and  by  Bev.  S.  M.  Crothers,  on  '^  St.  Francis 
of  AssisL"  The  addresses  before  the  Graduate  Club  were  made  by  Mr. 
Humphry  Ward,  who  read  selections  from  the  poems  of  William  Wat- 
son, and  by  General  Walker  on  '<  The  Confessions  of  an  Individualist" 
Mrs.  Margaret  Deland  read  a  paper  before  the  English  Club  on  '^  The 
Value  of  the  Novel ; "  Prof.  J.  W.  White  spoke  before  the  Classical 
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Club  on  <<  A  Winter  in  Greece,"  and  Miss  Anna  B.  Thompson  read  a 
paper  before  the  Philosophy  Club  on  '^  The  Practical  Value  of  Fichte's 
Philosophy."  Under  the  direction  of  the  Music  Club  two  concerts  were 
given,  one  by  Miss  Grertrude  Franklin,  and  one  by  a  stringed  quartette 
from  Harvard  University.  The  Glee  and  Banjo  Clubs  gave  their  annual 
concert  on  the  3d  and  6th  of  ApriL 

In  March  appeared  the  seventh  of  the  Radcliffe  College  Monographs, 
"The  Unity  of  Fichte's  Doctrine  of  Knowledge,"  by  Miss  Anna  Boyn- 
ton  Thompson.  The  book,  which  is  the  result  of  the  detailed  study  and 
comparison  of  all  the  philosophical  works  of  Fichte  unites  deamess  of 
exposition  with  a  certain  passionate  vigor  of  expression.  Miss  Thomp- 
son's main  thesis  is  the  consistency  of  Fichte's  system  in  all  the  expres- 
sions of  it.  A  luminous  account  of  the  main  features  of  the  doctrine  is 
followed  by  an  appendix  containing  quotations  from  all  the  works  of 
Fichte  in  substantiation  of  each  point  of  the  sununaiy.  The  book,  which 
is  indispensable  to  every  student  of  Fichte,  is,  as  Dr.  Royce  says,  in  the 
introduction  which  he  prefixed  "  as  independent  and  original  within  the 
limits  possible  in  an  expository  essay,  as  it  is  devoted  and  painstaking." 

Valeria  Fraser,  '93-'94,  is  the  assistant  in  the  English  Department  of 
the  Normal  School  at  Athens,  Greorgia.  Eleanor  B.  Eaton,  '90-'95,  has 
been  appointed  instructor  in  Rhetoric  at  Wellesley  College  for  next  year. 
Mary  E.  Davy,  '94-'96,  is  to  teach  Mathematics  at  Waterman  Hall, 
Sycamore,  111.  On  April  16,  Mary  Chase,  '93-'94,  married  Prescott 
O.  Clarke,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

ALUMNAS  KOTBS. 

On  April  16,  The  Appian  Way  Club  held  its  third  annual  meeting,  at 
which  Kate  Runkle,  Elizabeth  Briggs,  Maud  A.  Lawson,  Helen  L.  Reed, 
and  Mary  J.  Foley  were  present.  It  was  decided  to  change  the  name  of 
the  club  to  Harvard  Annex  Club,  and  to  extend  the  membership  so  as  to 
include  all  the  graduates  of  the  Harvard  Annex. — Alice  Jose,  '93,  is 
teaching  at  Miss  Scandlin's  school,  Boston ;  Lucy  A.  Paton,  '92,  has 
accepted  a  position  at  Miss  Folsom's  school,  Boston ;  Sophie  C.  Hart,  '92, 
is  made  associate  professor  of  Rhetoric  at  Wellesley  College.  — On  April 
17,  Jane  M.  Blake,  '91,  married  Arthur  S.  Johnson,  of  Boston. 

Mari/  Coe$. 

ACADEBdC  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

THE  DOCXTMENTS  ON  THE  FOOTBALL  QUESTION. 

So  much  discussion  has  heen  aroused  by  the  recent  actbn  of  the  gov- 
erning bodies  of  the  University  upon  intercollegiate  football,  that  a  record 
of  the  proceedings  and  votes  which  were  taken  upon  them  should  here  be 
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made.  In  order  to  onderstand  the  matter,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to 
the  original  formation  of  the  Athletic  Conmiittee,  and  to  the  previous 
action  upon  the  qoestion  of  prohibition. 

Hie  earliest  general  vote  looking  to  the  regulation  of  athletics  was 
passed  by  the  College  Faculty  in  the  following  words :  — 

**  No  match  games,  races,  or  athletic  ezhibitioiis  shall  take  place  in  Cam- 
bridge, except  after  the  last  recitati(m  hour  on  Saturday,  or  after  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon." 

May  29, 1882,  the  Facalty  appointed  a  conmiittee  to  consider  and  re- 
port upon  athletic  sports  and  their  relation  to  college  work.  Upon  the 
report  of  that  conmiittee  it  was  voted  by  the  Faculty,  June  5, 1882 :  — 

<<That  a  standing  Committee  on  the  regulation  of  Athletic  Sports  be  ap- 
pointed, to  consist  of  three  members,  of  whom  [the  Director  of  the  Gymnasiom] 
shall  be  one,  and  to  report  to  the  Facalty  at  the  first  meeting  in  January  of 
each  year." 

This  Committee,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  from  1882  to  1884,  sat  with 
two  members  of  the  Corporation  as  a  joint  Committee  on  Athletics ;  there- 
after it  acted  alone  as  a  responsible  Committee  of  three. 

January  6, 1886,  the  Athletic  Conmiittee  reported  that,  — 

^  After  deliberate  investigation  we  have  become  convinced  that  the  game  of 
foot-ball  as  at  present  played  by  college  teams  is  brutal,  demoralizing  to  players 
and  spectators,  and  extremely  dangeroos,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  at  the 
present  time  and  with  the  prevailing  spirit  any  revision  of  the  roles  made  by 
the  Intercollegiate  Association  could  be  effective  in  removing  these  objection- 
able features. 

**  We  believe  that  foot-ball,  played  in  the  proper  spirit  under  proper  condi- 
tions, may  be  made  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  college  sports,  and  we  should 
deprecate  its  permanent  loss." 

The  Faculty  thereupon,  January  6, 1885, — 

**  Voted,  That  students  shall  not  be  allowed  to  play  Intercollegiate  games  of 
footbalL" 

The  Athletic  Committee  was  reorganized  under  .the  following  vote  of 
May  26, 1885,  which  was  recommended  by  the  old  committee :  — 

**  The  Committee  on  the  regulation  of  athletic  sports  shall  c<m8ist  of  five 
members,  namely :  the  Director  of  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium ;  a  physician 
resident  in  Boston  or  Cambridge  ;  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  interested 
in  athletic  sports ;  and  two  undergraduates  chosen  from  among  the  leaders  in 
athletic  sports. 

**  The  Committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University  for 
the  term  of  one  year. 

«The  Committee  shall  report  to  the  Faculty  at  the  first  meeting  in  January 
of  each  year :  and  on  all  questions  involving  general  principles  shall  consult  the 
Faculty  before  communicating  its  decision  to  the  students.'' 
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Jannaiy  5, 1886,  the  Faculty  adopted  the  following  Tote :  — 

"  Whereas  the  Gommittee  on  Athletics  has  adyised  the  Faculty  that  the  game 
of  f  oothall  has  heen  much  improved  during  the  past  season :  — 

"Yotedy  on  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  that  the  Faculty's  prohibi- 
tion of  intercollegiate  games  of  football,  adopted  Jan.  6, 1885,  be  now  with- 
drawn." 

April  18, 1888,  a  Committee  of  the  Orerseers  reconmiended  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following  votes,  which  were  not  passed :  — 

**  Voted f  That  the  Faculty  be  requested  to  prohibit  anj  undergraduate  from 
taking  part  in  any  athletic  contest  with  the  students  of  any  other  college, 
or  with  any  organization  not  belonging  to  the  University,  during  the  College 
year.'* 

*' Voted,  That  the  existing  Committee  on  Athletics  should  be  increased  from 
five  to  seven  members  by  adding  thereto  one  member  of  the  Faculty  and  one 
undergraduate,  and  that  this  Committee  should  be  given  the  entire  supervision 
and  control  of  all  athletic  exercises  within  the  precincts  of  the  University, 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Faculty." 

As  a  sabstitatey  a  minority  committee  proposed  the  following,  which 
WBB  aHao  not  ddapted : — 

''  1st.  That  the  formal  intercollegiate  contests  be  limited  to  Tale,  and  that 
University  teams  be  alone  permitted  to  take  part  in  them. 

**  2d.  lliat  these  contests  take  place  only  at  New  Haven,  Cambridge,  or  such 
other  New  England  city  or  town  as  the  Athletic  Committee  may  from  time  to 
time  designate." 

Instead  of  accepting  either  of  these  propositions,  the  Overseers  snb- 
stitated  the  following,  May  2, 1888 :  — 

**  Whereas  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  an  undue  prominence  is  now  given  to 
Athletic  Contests  in  the  College,  and  excesses  and  abuses  attending  the  same 
and  mainly  incidental  to  intercollegiate  contests  should  be  checked  and  guarded 
against  for  the  future,  Therefore, 

*^  Voted, — That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  intercollegiate  contests  should 
take  place  only  in  Cambridge,  New  Haven,  or  such  other  New  England  city  or 
town  as  the  Committee  on  Athletics  may  from  time  to  time  designate,  that 
University  teams  alone  should  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  intercollegiate 
contests,  and  that  students  should  be  prohibited  from  taking  part  in  contests 
with  organizations  not  belonging  to  the  University,  except  on  Saturdays  and 
holidays." 

This  was  followed,  on  May  9,  1888,  by  the  following  vote  of  die 
Overseers :  — 

**Voted, — That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  it  is  expedient  that  the  existing 
Committee  on  Athletics  should  be  increased  by  adding  thereto  two  members 
of  the  Faculty  and  one  underg^raduate,  —  the  undergraduate  members  of  the 
Committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  undergraduates  in  such  manner  as  the  Fac- 
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vltj  toMj  detenuine  ;  and  that  the  Committee  should  ha^e  eotiie  sapernskm 
and  eontrol  of  all  athletic  exeroiaes  within  and  without  the  preeineti  of  the 
Uniyenttj,  sabjeot  to  the  anthority  of  the  Facnlty. 

**  The  Committee  thus  ooostitated  oompriief  three  memben  of  the  College 
Faenltjr,  one  physician,  three  nndergradnates. 

**Votedf  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  additional  spaoe  shoold  be  pro- 
Tided  as  soon  as  practicable  for  use  as  a  college  play-groond." 

The  Corporation  thereupon,  May  14, 1888,  — 

**  Voted, — To  transmit  to  the  College  Facnlty  a  copy  of  the  communication 
reoeiyed  from  the  Overseers  in  relation  to  atidetics,  and  to  request  them  to 
examine  the  whole  subject  and  make  a  report  thereon  to  this  Boud.'' 

The  Facnlty,  May  16, 1888,  appointed  a  special  committee  of  three, 
which  submitted  an  elaborate  report  in  print,  Jane  12, 1888.  They  rec- 
ommended an  Athletic  Committee  of  nine  members  (three  Faoolty,  three 
gradoate,  three  undergraduate,  as  finally  adopted)  ;  they  also  made  the 
following  suggestions  as  to  the  status  of  the  committee :  — * 

^  As  to  its  powers,  your  Committee  recommend  that  this  Committee  shall 
hare  full  powers  to  control  all  matters  relating  to  athletics  and  athletic  contests 
in  all  departments  of  the  University. 

^  As  to  its  responsibilities,  your  Committee  recommend  that  this  Committee 
shall  exist  by  the  authority  of  the  Corporation,  and  shall  be  responsible  to  that 
body  alone,  to  whom  they  shall  malce  two  written  reports  each  year." 

The  Faculty  accepted  the  form  of  the  Committee,  but  declined  to  rec- 
ommend that  it  be  responsible  to  the  Corporation.  Instead,  they  passed 
a  series  of  votes,  June  12, 1888,  and  sent  them  to  the  Corporation.  The 
following  are  the  most  significant :  — 

^That  this  committee  shall  have  full  power  over  all  matters  relating  to 
athletics  and  athletic  contests,  subject  to  such  general  regulations  as  the  Col- 
lege Faculty  may  from  time  to  time  adopt.  It  shall  present  two  written  reports 
each  year  to  the  Faculty. 

**  That  the  Taculty  reaffirm  and  adopt  the  following  regulations  on  athletic 
sports:  — 

"  1.  No  match  games,  races,  or  athletic  exhibitions  shall  take  place  in  Cam- 
bridge, except  after  the  last  recitation  hour  on  Saturday,  or  after  four  o'dook 
in  the  afternoon. 

**2,  No  college  dub  or  athletic  association  shall  play  or  compete  with  pro- 
fessionals. 

**S.  No  person  shall  assume  the  function  of  trainer  or  instructor  in  athletics 
npon  the  grounds,  or  within  the  buildings  of  the  College,  without  anthority  in 
writing  from  the  Committee. 

4.  '*  No  student  shall  enter  as  a  competitor  in  any  athletic  sport,  or  join  as  an 
active  member  any  College  athletic  dub,  induding  baseball,  football,  cricket, 
lacrosse,  and  rowing  associations,  without  a  previous  examination  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Gymnasium,  and  his  permission  so  to  do. 
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"5,  All  match  games  outside  of  Cambridge  shall  be  played  upon  Sat- 
nrdaj,  unless  permission  to  play  on  other  days  is  first  obtained  from  the 
Conmiittee." 

The  Corporation,  Jane  16,  1888,  adopted  both  the  scheme  and  the 
regolations  for  the  Committee  in  the  following  votes :  — 

**  After  full  consideration  of  the  rotes  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  May  2 
and  May  9  on  athletic  contests,  and  tho  excesses  and  the  abuses  attending  the 
same,  of  the  statement  made  by  the  College  Faculty  at  the  request  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Fellows,  and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  College  Faculty  thereon,  — 

**  Voted f  That  the  President  and  Fellows  approve  the  votes  adopted  June  12 
by  the  College  Faculty  on  the  subject  of  athletic  sports,  and  particularly  the 
proposed  alterations  in  the  constitution  of  the  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of 
Athletic  Sports,  which  the  Faculty  have  made  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestions  of  the  Board  of  Overseers. 

**  Voted f  That  at  the  proper  time  the  President  and  Fellows  will  appoint  six 
members  of  that  Committee  in  the  manner  proposed  in  the  vote  of  the  Fac- 
ulty. 

**  Voted,  To  communicate  these  votes  to  the  Board  of  Overseers,  that  they 
may  consent  thereto  if  they  see  fit." 

The  Overseers,  in  their  meeting  of  June  20, 1888,  made  some  minor 
amendments  to  the  above  regulations,  and  also  added  the  following :  — 

**  Voted,  That  the  Committee  on  Athletics  should  have  entire  supervision  and 
control  of  all  athletic  exercises  within  and  without  the  precincts  of  the  Univer- 
sity, subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Faculty,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
this  Board." 

The  Overseers  thus  differed  from  the  Corporation  and  Faculty  as  to 
the  final  authority  above  the  Athletic  Committee.  The  year  was  so  nearly 
at  an  end  that  no  agreement  could  be  reached  between  the  Corporation 
and  Overseers.  But  a  compromise  was  arranged,  and  carried  out  in  the 
following  votes,  passed  by  the  Corporation  October  16, 1888,  and  ratified, 
verbatim,  by  the  Overseers  October  17, 1888 :  — 

**  Voted,  That  the  following  be  adopted  as  one  of  the  standing  rules  and 
orders  of  the  President  and  Fellows  and  the  Board  of  Overseers :  — 

"  A  Committee  for  the  regulation  of  athletic  sports  shall  hereafter  be  annu- 
ally appmnted  and  chosen  as  follows  :  three  members  of  the  College  Faculty, 
and  three  graduates  of  the  College,  these  six  to  be  appointed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion with  the  consent  of  the  Overseers ;  and  also  three  undergraduates  to  be 
chosen  during  the  first  week  of  the  College  year  by  the  majority  vote  of  the 
following  students  :  the  Presidents  of  the  Senior,  Junior,  and  Sophomore  Classes, 
and  a  representative  from  each  of  the  following  athletic  organizations :  the 
Boat  Club,  the  Cricket  Club,  and  the  Athletic,  Baseball,  Football,  Lacrosse,  and 
Tennis  Associations,  who  shall  be  called  together  for  the  purpose  of  making 
this  choice  by  the  F^resident  of  the  University. 
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« This  Committee  sliall  have  entire  snperyision  and  o(Mitrol  of  all  atUetie 
exeroiiea  within  and  without  the  precincts  of  the  Umyersityy  subject  to  the 
anthoritj  of  the  Faoultj,  as  defined  by  the  statates. 

**  Voteif  That  the  Faculty  and  Committee  be  informed  that  the  Corporation 
and  Board  of  Orerseers  are  of  opinion  that  forther  restriction  should  be  placed 
upon  intercollegiate  contests,  in  regard  to  the  places  where  and  the  days  when 
they  shoold  be  played,  and  the  teams  that  shall  take  part  therein.'' 

The  Corporation  and  Overseers  formally  rescinded  their  o(Hiflicting 
votes  of  Jane  16  and  June  20.  The  Facidty  took  no  further  action ;  but 
the  five  regulations  which  they  laid  down  were  carried  out  by  the  A\hr 
letic  Committee,  except  that  with  regard  to  playing  professionals. 

For  more  than  six  years  thereafter  there  was  no  Faculty  debate  or  vote 
on  athletics ;  the  whole  matter  was  left  to  the  Athletic  Committee.  Bat 
on  February  19, 1895,  the  docket  of  the  Faculty,  previously  sent  out  in 
print  to  the  members,  included  the  following :  — 

**  Resdved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  Faculty  football  games  among  college 
students  should  not  be  played  except  <m  college  grounds." 

For  this  proposition,  when  it  came  before  the  Faculty,  a  substitute  was 
proposed  in  the  following  words :  — 

**  Resolved,  That  the  Faculty  desire  the  Committee  cm  Athletics  to  put  a  stop 
to  all  intercollegiate  football  contests.'' 

Most  of  the  meeting  was  given  up  to  the  discussion ;  and^  under  the 
new  rules  of  the  Faculty,  a  vote  was  taken  at  the  regular  time  for  adjourn- 
ment :  the  substitute  was  adopted  in  place  of  the  original  proposal  by  22 
to  18,  and  then  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  24  to  12. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Faculty,  March  5, 1895,  the  following  com- 
munication was  presented  from  the  Athletic  Committee :  — 

"  GAXBBmoE,  Febroary  25th,  1896. 
"To  THE  Faculty  of  Abts  and  Sciencbs  : 

''Dear  Sin, ^ The  resolution  of  February  19tb,  <  that  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  desire  the  Committee  on  Athletics  to  put  a  stop  to  all  intercolle- 
giate football  contests,'  has  been  carefuUy  considered. 

**  In  reply,  the  Committee  desire  to  say  that  many  weeks  ago  they  decided 
that  unless  the  character  of  intercollegiate  football  was  radically  improved. 
Harvard  must  withdraw  from  the  game.  On  January  19tb,  in  a  formal  com- 
munication, the  Athletic  Committee  requested  the  graduate  football  advisers 
to  take  counsel  as  to  the  best  means  of  reducing  the  risks  of  personal  injury, 
and  of  eliminating  from  the  contests  the  unsportsmanlike  spirit  which  marked 
the  game  at  Springfield  this  year,  and  to  report  the  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions to  the  Committee  before  arranging  games  with  other  colleges.  A  few 
days  later,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Brooks,  urged 
the  importance  of  giving  up  the  summer  practice  of  having  the  season  termi- 
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nate  as  early  as  the  Satoidaj  before  ThankBgiving,  of  reducing  materially  the 
receipts  and  expenditures,  and  of  confining  the  contests  to  the  home  grounds 
of  the  competitors. 

**hk  compliance  with  the  Committee's  request,  the  football  advisers  had  sev- 
eral meetings  and  have  submitted  their  report,  in  substance  as  foUows  :  — 

<'In  order  to  lessen  the  excessive  notoriety  and  bring  the  game  vrithin  the 
proper  limits  of  a  college  sport,  they  recommend  (1)  That  all  games  be  played 
upon  the  home  grounds  of  the  competitors  ;  (2)  That  the  sale  of  tickets  be 
limited  to  graduates  and  undergraduates  for  themselves  and  their  guests  ;  (3) 
That  aU  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  press  to  give  undue  publicity  to  the  game 
throughout  the  season  be  discouraged. 

'<  In  the  matter  of  training  they  feel  that  much  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  adoption  of  Mr.  Lathrop's  ideas,  and  they  hope  to  effect  still  further 
reforms  by  shortening  the  period  of  hard  football  work  and  by  providing  for 
a  more  gradual  introduction  to  the  active  work.  They  recommend  also  the 
abandonment  of  the  summer  practice. 

^The  advisers  add  that  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  recommendations  will 
have  a  marked  effect  in  reducing  expenditures  and  receipts.  They  recommend 
also  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  tickets  to  the  games. 

**  In  regard  to  physioBl  injuries,  they  point  out  that  the  majority  of  the  acci- 
dents occurred  in  the  early  weeks  of  practice,  and  were  caused  by  too  strenu- 
ous play,  before  the  men  were  sufQciently  hardened,  and  that  the  changes  in 
training  already  mentioned,  vrith  others  in  contemplation,  can  hardly  fail  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  last  season's  experience.  In  order  further  to  dimin- 
ish the  liability  of  injuries,  they  recommend  several  novel  and  radical  changes 
in  the  rules  relating  to  (a)  a  fair  catch,  (b)  low  tackling,  (c)  disqualification, 
(d)  reduction  of  time  for  resumption  of  play. 

**  As  regards  intentional  rough  play,  the  advisers  express  their  conviction 
that  nearly  all  the  players  in  College  teams  desire  to  play  in  an  honorable  way, 
but  that  more  effective  legislation  is  needed  for  the  detection  and  summary 
punishment  of  the  exceptional  player  of  a  vicious  or  ungovernable  temper,  and 
to  this  end  they  recommend  an  additional  umpire  and  an  increase  in  the  powers 
and  responsibilities  of  all  the  officials.  These  changes,  coupled  with  the  in- 
fluence of  the  present  widespread  and  merited  criticism  of  unfair  play,  it  is 
believed,  will  put  the  game  upon  a  truly  sportsmanlike  basis. 

**  In  conclusion,  the  football  advisers  say  that  they  fully  realize  that  the 
present  situation  of  the  game  is  critical,  and  that  unless  the  truly  objectionable 
features  are  removed,  it  were  best  that  football  be  dropped  from  tiie  present 
list  of  intercollegiate  sports  at  Harvard. 

**  The  Athletic  Committee  approve  of  the  recommendations  of  this  report. 
Being  specially  charged  by  the  President  and  FeUows  vrith  the  supervision  of 
athletics,  they  regret  that  no  opportunity  was  given  them  to  make  this  state- 
ment of  their  views  and  action,  before  the  Faculty  recommended  so  radical  a 
change  as  the  abolition  of  an  intercollegiate  sport  of  twenty  years'  standing, 
and  of  undeniably  great  advantages,  moral  as  well  as  physical. 

«The  Committee  propose  to  consider  additional  measures  of  reform,  and 
would  be  pleased  to  receive  any  suggestions  from  the  Faculty,  or  to  confer 
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with  a  oommiUae  of  the  Faenltj  upon  any  of  the  poiiits  mentioiied  in  this  oom- 
mniiiimtiA",  and  in  partienlar  open  mattert  affecting  the  relatiom  of  the  foot- 
ball pla yen  to  thdr  college  dotiet.  They  have  no  illnsions  as  to  the  erils 
of  intere<^giate  football  in  its  present  oonditicm  :  bat  they  are  relnetant  to 
belioTe  that  Tale  and  Harrard  teams  cannot  compete  with  each  other  in  the 
spirit  of  gentlemen,  or  that  it  is  impossible  to  bring  the  sport  into  a  proper 
relation  with  the  main  porposes  of  college  life.  They  have  great  confidence  in 
the  judgment  and  sportsmanlike  spirit  of  Dr.  Brooks  and  his  associates^  and 
it  is  therefore  their  onanimoos  opinion  that  it  is  worth  while  to  make  an  ear- 
nest determined  effort  to  free  the  game  from  its  objectionable  f eatores  with  a 
dear  understanding  that,  if  the  experiment  is  not  distinctly  soeoessfal,  all 
farther  attempts  to  saTe  the  game  at  Harrard  shall  be  abandoned. 
<<  For  the  Committee, 

«  BespectfaUy  submitted, 

*<  (Signed)  James  Babb  Ana,  Chaiman.** 

After  this  communication  had  been  beard,  seyeral  propositioDs  were 
introduced,  of  which  those  most  important  were  a  motion  to  reaflSrm  the 
preyions  rote  of  the  Facahy  and  a  sobstitate  motion  to  recommit  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Athletic  Committee,  with  an  expreedcm  of  the  preference  of  the 
Faculty  that  intercollegiate  football  cease  at  (mee.  In  order  to  make  sore 
of  a  thorough  discussion,  the  Faculty,  after  deroting  the  meeting  to  the 
subject,  adjourned  withoat  a  vote. 

At  the  meeting  of  March  19, 1896,  the  whole  question  was  for  a  third 
time  discnssed.  The  test  yote  finally  came  upon  the  f  oUowbg  snbetitate, 
which  would  have  left  to  the  Athletic  Committee  the  settlement  of  the 
whole  question :  — 

**  The  Faculty  haying  receiTed  and  considered  a  communication  from  the 
Committee  on  tiie  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports,  dated  February  25, 1895,  — 

**Voie$^  That  while  the  Faculty  remains  of  the  opinion  expressed  in  its  vote 
of  February  19th,  in  deference  to  the  views  of  the  Committee,  and  in  consider- 
aticm  of  the  measures  in  contemplation  by  the  Committee,  the  Faculty  will  take 
no  further  action  at  present  on  the  subject" 

The  above  substitute  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  32  to  33.  Thereupon,  the 
main  proposition  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  41  to  26,  in  the  following 
words:  — 

« The  Faculty  haTing  received  and  considered  a  communication  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports  dated  February  25,  1895, 
remain  of  the  opinion  that  no  student  under  their  charge  should  be  permitted 
to  take  part  in  intercollegiate  football  contests." 

On  the  request  of  the  Athletic  Committee  that  the  Corporation  express 
an  opnion  as  to  their  functions,  the  following  votes  were  passed  by  that 
body,  March  26, 1896:  — 
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**  Voted,  That  in  the  judgment  of  the  Prendent  and  Fellows,  the  decision  of 
the  question  of  the  oontinnance  or  abolition  of  intercollegiate  football  at  the 
Uniyersitj  is  within  the  powers  of  the  Athletic  Committee  nnder  the  standing 
rule  of  the  President  and  Fellows  and  the  Board  of  Overseers. 

**  Voted f  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  and  Fellows  intercollegiate  foot- 
ball at  the  Uniyersitj  should  be  abolished  when  it  is  shown  that  the  existing 
serious  evils  and  abuses  of  the  game  cannot  be  corrected." 

At  their  meeting  of  April  10, 1895,  the  Overseers  passed  two  Yotes 
identical  with  the  above. 

The  Faculty  took  up  the  subject  for  the  fourth  time,  May  7, 1895,  that 
being  the  next  meeting  after  the  above  vote.  The  following  resolution 
was  laid  before  the  Faculty :  — 

**Re$ohed,  That  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will  not  allow  the  students 
under  its  charge  to  take  part  henceforth  in  intercollegiate  football  ccmtests." 

A  substitute  was  offered  in  the  following  terms :  — 

**  Votedf  That  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will  take  no  further  action  at 
present  in  the  matter  of  intercollegiate  footbalL" 

The  subetitnte  was  rejected,  28  to  33,  and  the  main  proposition  was 
also  rejected,  25  to  35;  the  Faculty  then  adjourned  without  further 
action.  Whether  the  Faculty  or  the  Administrative  Boards  of  the  Col- 
lege, Scientific  School,  and  Graduate  School  will  draw  the  lines  closer  on 
irregularities  of  attendance  and  on  inattention  to  studies  during  the  f ootr 
baU  season,  remains  to  be  seen. 

AlbeH  BushneiU  HaHy  '80. 

ADMISSION  FROM.  OTHER  COLLEGES. 

As  the  number  of  strong  colleges  in  all  parts  of  the  country  increases, 
there  will  naturally  be  less  and  less  reason  for  students  going  a  great 
distance  from  home  to  attend  the  older  institutions  of  learning  that 
were  once  alone  able  to  give  a  thoroughly  good  college  education.  If 
Harvard  is  to  maintain  her  character  as  an  institution  of  national  and 
not  merely  local  influence,  she  must  emphasize  more  and  more  that  kind 
of  work  which  cannot  be  equally  well  done  by  the  smaller  colleges,  and 
she  must  draw  upon  the  latter  for  students  well  trained  in  the  dements 
of  different  subjects,  but  desirous  of  greater  opportunities  and  further 
advancement  In  this  Harvard  has  been  very  successful  of  late,  and 
the  number  of  students  coming  here  from  other  colleges  is  constantly 
increasing.  The  greater  number  of  those  that  have  entered  in  the  past 
have  proved  themselves  capable  and  earnest  students  and  have  taken 
excellent  collegiate  rank.  This  is  to  be  expected,  since  only  the  more 
able  and  ambitious  students  are  likely  either  to  break  away  from  their 
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colleges  before  taking  a  degree,  or  to  snpplement  their  coarse  by  further 
study  leading  np  to  an  A.  B.  elsewhere.  The  students  that  have  Altered 
Harvard  from  other  colleges  are  now  snch  an  important  and  on  the 
whole  soch  a  desirable  element  in  the  make-np  of  the  stadent-body»  that 
it  has  been  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  the  graduates  and  friends 
of  Haryard  to  learn  by  what  methods  and  on  what  terms  they  are  ad- 
mitted. 

Before  the  year  1883,  graduates  and  students  of  other  colleges  were 
occasionally  admitted  to  advanced  standing  in  Harvard  College,  without 
examination,  by  special  vote  of  the  Faculty,  after  the  Dean  had  investi- 
gated their  cases  and  reported  on  them.  Itis  said  that  Professor  Mac- 
vane  was  the  first  person  to  receive  this  special  treatment  As  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  increased,  it  became  necessary  to  simplify  the  process  of 
admission,  and  in  1883  the  Faculty  voted  '*  that  a  standing  committee  of 
five  be  appointed  to  consider  the  applications  of  graduates  and  students 
of  other  colleges  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, with  fuU  power  to  admit  such  candidates  or  prescribe  the  terms  on 
which  they  may  be  admitted.''  The  committee  thus  constituted  has  had 
charge  of  admissions  from  other  colleges  from  that  time  to  the  present 
day. 

The  general  basis  for  the  operations  of  this  committee  may  be  found 
in  the  College  Catalogue  under  the  heading  "  Admission  to  Advanced 
Standing  **  (1894-95,  pp.  206  ff.).  It  is  there  set  forth  that  students  may 
be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  by  either  of  two  methods :  by  exami- 
nation, or  from  other  colleges  without  complete  examination.  By  the  first 
of  these  two  methods  a  student  may  be  admitted  to  the  Sophomore, 
Junior,  or  Senior  class  on  passing  examinations  *'  in  all  the  studies  re- 
quired for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class,  in  all  the  prescribed  studies 
already  pursued  by  the  class  for  which  he  offers  himself,  and  in  as  many 
elective  studies  as  he  would  have  pursued  if  he  had  entered  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course."  It  is  thus  theoretically  possible  for  a  student 
to  pass  from  a  class  in  another  college  to  the  corresponding  or  to  a  lower 
class  in  Harvard  College.  This  first  method  however,  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
resorted  to :  students  from  other  colleges  generally  choose  the  other  alter- 
native, according  to  which  '^  graduates  of  other  colleges,  and  students 
from  the  higher  classes  of  other  colleges,  may  be  admitted  without  ex- 
amination, and  assigned  to  those  classes  for  which  their  previous  training 
seems  to  qualify  them.  Every  case  is  decided  on  its  own  merits ;  but 
students  from  other  colleges  are  not  admitted  ad  eundem  without  ex- 
amination." This  last  rule,  however  reasonable  in  view  of  the  comparar 
tive  severity  of  the  Harvard  admission  examinations,  and  the  consequent 
more  advanced  character  of  each  college  class,  as  compared  with  most 
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other  institations,  is  natorally  a  seriooB  obstacle  in  the  way  of  passing 
to  Hanrard  from  other  colleges.  Many  stadents  will  not  and  others 
cannot  think  of  spending  an  additional  year  or  more  in  college  before 
graduating.  A  good  many^  however,  anzioos  to  enter  Harvard,  and  un- 
willing to  undergo  a  complete  examination,  consent  to  enter  a  lower  class 
than  they  would  claim  in  their  own  colleges.  The  great  majority  of 
these  men  seem  to  become  convinced  in  course  of  time,  if  they  were 
not  at  first,  that  the  distinction  is  just,  and  founded  on  an  actual  differ- 
ence. 

For  several  years,  students  who  had  done  at  other  colleges  about  as 
much  work  as  would  enable  them  to  pass  the  Harvard  admission  exami- 
nations or  only  slightly  more,  were  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class  with- 
out examination.  This  practice  has  of  late  been  abandoned,  as  it  was 
found  that  students  would  leave  the  regular  preparatory  schools  a  year 
sooner,  enter  the  Freshman  class  of  another  college  on  certificate,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  seek  admisssion  to  Harvard  without  examination, 
while  their  former  classmates  in  the  preparatory  school  had  to  undergo 
such  an  examination  with  the  risk  of  fiiiling  in  it  There  seemed  to  be 
no  good  reason  why  a  student  from  a  small  college  should  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  Freshman  class  on  certificate,  while  another  from  a  high  grade 
preparatory  school  like  the  Boston  Latin  School  should  not  have  this 
privilege.  Hence,  under  the  present  policy,  when  the  work  done  at  an- 
other college  appears  to  put  the  applicant  on  the  same  level  as,  or  only 
slightly  higher  than,  the  Harvard  Freshman,  he  is  told  that  he  must  take 
the  athnission  examinations,  and  that,  on  passing  these,  he  will  be  credited 
with  all  the  work  done  well  at  the  college  which  ho  previously  attended, 
as  far  as  it  is  not  covered  by  our  admission  examinations. 

As  the  Catalogue  states,  every  case  is  decided  on  its  own  merits.  The 
committee  has  no  cast-iron  rules  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  appli- 
cants from  individual  colleges.  A  careful  record  is  kept,  however,  of 
all  applications  and  of  the  committee's  decisions  thereon ;  and  this  record 
is  supplemented  by  a  special  record  of  the  work  done  by  those  of  the 
applicants  who  have  entered  Harvard.  These  records  are  indexed  by 
coU^res,  and  the  committee  is  thus  able  to  tell  at  once  what  has  been  the 
success  of  students  from  any  particular  institution  and  whether  or  not 
their  work  here  has  justified  ttie  committee's  decision.  The  committee's 
policy  toward  applicants  from  any  individual  college  is  thus  subject  to 
change  in  accordance  with  the  committee's  increased  experience.  It  is 
naturally  most  constant  toward  applicants  from  those  colleges  from  which 
students  are  admitted  every  year.  But  even  here  distinctions  are  made 
according  to  the  merits  of  each  case;  a  student  with  a  high  record 
receives  better  terms  than  one  of  lower  rank,  and  an  applicant  with  a 
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decidedly  low  rank  in  bis  prerioos  college  is  eidier  denied  aiimifipnTiy 
or  in  case  there  are  pecofiar  circumstances  wbkh  make  it  appear  that 
his  record  is  not  discreditable  to  him,  he  is  advised  to  enter  as  special 
stadent  and  his  admission  to  a  college  class  is  made  dependent  on  doing 
at  least  one  good  year's  work  here  under  observation.  Of  course  no 
student  is  admitted  without  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the 
college  which  he  previously  attended. 

The  committee's  experience  shows  that  the  standard  of  work  in  the 
different  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  varies  even  more 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Upon  its  books  are  the  names  of  some 
institutions  conferring  the  Bachelor's  degree,  the  graduates  of  which  the 
committee  does  not  feel  justified  in  admitting  even  to  the  Freshman 
class.  Between  such  institutions  on  the  one  hand  and,  for  instance,  Yale 
or  the  University  of  Michigan  on  the  other,  there  are  coU^^es  and  uni- 
versities of  a  hundred  different  shades. 

In  dealing  with  institutions  from  which  but  few  or  no  students  have 
ever  entered  Harvard,  and  which  are  otherwise  little  known,  the  commit- 
tee must  be  guided  by  such  information  as  it  is  able  to  obtain.  It  is 
on  this  point  that  valuable  aid  has  in  the  past  been  rendered  to  the 
coDunittee  by  Harvard  graduates  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  give  first 
hand  testimony  concerning  the  scope  and  character  of  the  work  done  by 
particular  institutions.  The  highest  interests  of  Harvard  demand  that 
justice  should  be  done  even  to  the  smallest  colleges,  and  as  new  institu- 
tions are  constantly  springing  up,  as  the  character  of  older  institutions  is 
apt  to  change  suddenly  and  materially,  sometimes  for  the  worse,  though 
generally  for  the  better,  the  task  of  the  committee  is  naturally  difficult, 
and  trustworthy  information  regarding  the  character  of  the  work  done  at 
the  smaller  and  less  known  colleges  is  always  welcome. 

In  determining  the  relative  standing  of  an  institution,  its  requirements 
for  admission,  its  course  of  study,  and  its  equipment  in  point  of  teachers 
and  apparatus  to  do  the  work  professed  to  be  done,  are  all  taken  into 
consideration.  The  requirements  for  admission  have  been  found  a  boAj 
trustworthy  criterion.  If  these  require  one  or  two  less  years  preparation 
than  those  of  Harvard,  it  seems  safe  to  discount  the  work  of  the  college 
proper  to  the  same  extent  Naturally,  the  well-known  policy  of  Harvard 
in  regard  to  admission  examinations  makes  it  necessary  for  the  committee 
to  distinguish  between  colleges  which  enforce  their  admission  requirements 
by  a  severe  examination  and  such  as  receive  students  on  presentation  of 
more  or  less  perfunctory  certificates  from  high-schools  and  academies. 
If  the  committee  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  standing  of  an  institution,  it  gen- 
erally tries  to  be  on  the  safe  side ;  the  applicant  is  in  that  case  provi- 
sionally admitted  to  a  class  lower  than  the  one  to  which  it  is  thought  he 
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might  possibly  be  admitted ;  with  the  promise,  however,  that  his  case  shall 
be  reviewed  after  a  half  year's  or  a  year's  work  is  done  at  Harvard ; 
and  that  the  stadent  shall  be  promoted  to  a  higher  class  if  it  seem  jnst 
This  plan  has,  as  a  rule,  given  satisfaction  to  both  parties.  Quite  often 
also,  particularly  as  to  men  with  whom  it  is  a  question  whether  they  are 
to  receive  a  degree  in  one  year  or  in  two,  their  obtaining  it  in  the  shorter 
time  is  made  to  depend  on  their  being  able  to  do  well  in  comparatively 
advanced  courses.  In  general,  students  admitted  to  the  higher  classes 
must  submit  their  choice  of  courses  for  the  approval  of  the  committee 
in  order  both  to  guard  against  the  repetition  of  work  with  which  the  stu- 
dent has  been  credited  elsewhere,  and  which  has  already  been  counted  in 
admitting  him,  and  also  in  order  that  the  grade  of  his  courses  may  cor- 
respond to  the  class  to  which  he  has  been  admitted  and  he  may  not,  for 
instance,  in  case  he  has  been  admitted  as  Senior,  obtain  his  A.  B.  degree 
on  four  elementary  courses,  though  they  be  new  to  him. 

As  the  work  in  Harvard  College  is  now  almost  wholly  elective,  and  all 
liberal  studies  properly  pursued  are  regarded  as  of  equal  value,  the  com- 
mittee is  not  troubled  with  such  puzzling  questions  as  arise  from  the 
necessity  of  adjusting  the  second  part  of  a  prescribed  course  of  study  to 
the  first  part  of  another.  Of  course  our  general  admission  requirements 
must  in  every  case  be  fulfilled.  Students  who  have  graduated  elsewhere 
without  both  Latin  and  Greek  cannot  be  admitted  here  to  a  college  class 
without  admission  conditions  in  at  least  one  of  those  languages.  Condi- 
tions in  French,  Grerman,  and  Physics  are  most  common,  as  many  college 
curricula  still  lack  one  or  more  of  these  subjects,  which  are  required  here 
for  entrance  to  the  Freshman  class ;  next  to  these,  conditions  in  higher 
mathematical  subjects,  as  many  colleges  have  courses  without  Greek  and 
also  without  the  advanced  mathematics  which  are  at  Harvard  exacted  of 
students  entering  without  Greek. 

The  number  of  admissions  from  other  colleges  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  last  few  years  by  the  rapid  development  of  the 
Graduate  SchooL  The  conditions  on  which  graduates  of  other  colleges 
registered  in  the  Graduate  School  may  become  candidates  for  the  degrees 
of  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  and  S.  D.,  are  determined  by  this  same  com- 
mittee. In  dealing  with  this  class  of  applicants,  the  committee  is  gener- 
ally inclined  to  put  a  more  liberal  construction  on  the  rules  which  it 
follows.  Many  applicants  are  of  mature  age ;  they  have  been  out  of 
college  for  some  time,  engaged  in  teaching,  professional  studies,  or  other 
work  likely  to  help  their  intellectual  development  and  advance  their 
knowledge.  For  this  the  committee  always  makes  some  allowance  and 
consequently  such  a  person  is  admitted  to  candidacy  for  a  degree  on  com- 
paratively more  favorable  terms  than  an  undergraduate  would  receive  on 
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applying  for  admission  to  a  college  class.  Bat  heie,  too,  the  committee 
eudearon  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  in  case  of  donbt,  a  decision  is  post- 
poned till  a  half-year's  or  a  year's  work  is  done  at  Harvard. 

The  committee  has  now  on  its  books  the  names  of  abont  275  coU^^es 
and  universities  from  which  applications  have  been  received  during  the 
past  five  years.  Daring  the  year  ending  September  30, 1894,  the  com- 
mittee acted  on  287  new  applications.  The  following  121  colleges  and 
nniversities  were  represented :  — 

Acadia  College,  4.  —  Adalbert  College,  2.  —  Adrian  College. —  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institate,  2.  —  Albion  College.  —  Alfred  University.  —  Allegheny 
College,  2.  —  Amherst  College,  12.  —  Amity  Coll^;e.  —  Antioch  College. — 
Armour  Institute. 

Baldwin  University.  —  Bates  College,  3. ^Baylor  College.— Boston  Cd- 
lege,  3. — Boston  University.  —  Bowd<Mn  College.  —  Brown  University,  6.  — 
Brooklyn  Polyteohnie  Institate.  —  Bachtel  College. — Bnoknell  University. 

University  of  California,  2. — Central  University  of  Kentaoky. — Centre 
College,  Ky.,  2.  —  University  of  Chicago.  —  University  of  Cincinnati,  2. — 
Colgate  University,  5.  —  Cornell  CoUege,  2.  —  Cornell  University,  6.  —  Cotner 
University.  —  Creighton  College. 

Dalhousie  University,  2.  — Dartmouth  College,  7. — De  Pauw  University.  — 
Denison  Universify,  3. — Dickinson  College,  2.  —  Drory  College. 

Earlham  College,  2.  —  Emory  College.  —  Erskine  College* 

Undlay  College. 

Georgetown  College.  —  Georgetown  University,  2.  —  Greenville  and  Toseo- 
lom  College. 

Hamilton  College.  —  Hanover  College.  —  Haverford  College,  5.  —  Highland 
Park  College.  —  Hillsdale  College,  2. 

University  of  Illinois.  —  Illinois  Wesleyan  University.  —  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, 3.  —  Iowa  College,  2.  —  Iowa  State  Uuivenity,  6. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  2. 

University  of  Kansas,  8. — Kansas  Wesleyan  University.  —  Kentaoky  Uni- 
versify,  2.  —  Knox  College,  3. 

Lake  Forest  University,  2. — Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  University,  5.  — Unooln 
University. — Lombard  University,  2. 

Mass.  Agrionltaral  College.  —  Mass.  Institate  of  Technology,  7. — MoGrill 
University,  2.  —  Miami  University.  —  University  of  Michigan,  6.  —  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota. — Miss.  Agrionltaral  and  Mechanical  College. — University 
of  Missoori,  5.  —  Mount  Allison  College. — Muhlenberg  College. 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy.  —  University  of  Nebraska,  2.  —  Newberry  CoUege. 

—  University  of  New  Brunswick,  2. — University  of  the  City  of  New  Tork,  2. 

—  University  of  North  Carolina.  —  Notre  Dame  University.  —  Northwestern 
University,  3. 

Oberlin  College,  6.  —  Ohio  State  University.  —  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
3. — Olivet  College.  —  Otterbein  University,  3. 

Park  College,  2.  —  Pennsylvania  College,  2.  —  Princeton  College,  6.  —  Pur- 
due University. 
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Redfield  College.  —  Roanoke  College. 

UniTenitj  of  the  South.  —  UniTersitj  of  Southern  California.  —  Southwest- 
em  Baptist  Uniyersity.  —  Steyens  Institute.  —  Swarthmore  College,  3.  —  Syra- 
cuse University,  3. 

Uniyersity  of  Texas. — Uniyersity  of  Toronto,  3.  —  Trinity  College,  4. — 
Tufts  CoUege,  3.  —  Tulane  University,  2. 

Union  Christian  College.  —  Union  College,  2.  —  Urbana  Uniyersity.  —  Uni- 
yersity of  Virginia.  —  University  of  Vermont,  2. 

Wake  Forest  College.  —  Washington  University. — Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son College.  —  Wesleyan  University,  7.  —  Western  Maryland  University. — 
Western  Uniyersity  of  Pennsylvania,  2.  —  University  of  West  Virginia. — Wil- 
liams College,  10.  —  University  of  Wisconsin. — Wittenberg  College,  2. — 
Uniyersity  of  Wooster.  —  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Yale  University,  10. 

Territorially  these  applications  are  distribated  as  follows:  — 


Alabama,  2. 
California,  8. 
Canada,  14. 
Connecticut,  21. 
District  of  Columbia,  2. 
Greorgia,  2. 
Illinois,  14. 
Indiana,  10. 
Iowa,  10. 
Kansas,  9. 
Kentucky,  6. 
Louisiana,  2. 


Maine,  4. 
Maryland,  4. 
Massachusetts,  38. 
Michigan,  9. 
Minnesota,  1. 
Mississippi,  1. 
Missouri,  8. 
Nebraska,  4. 
New  Hampshire,  7. 
New  Jersey,  6. 
New  York,  22. 
North  Carolina,  2. 


Ohio,  28. 
Pensylvania,  20. 
Rhode  Island,  5. 
South  Carolina,  2. 
South  Dakota,  1. 
Tennesee,  3. 
Texas,  2. 
Vermont,  2, 
Virginia,  2. 
West  Virginia,  1. 
Wisconsin,  1. 


Beside  these,  applications  were  received  from  10  students  who  had 
attended  various  normal  schools ;  3  applicants  had  attended  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  Germany,  Sweden,  or  Russia,  respectively. 

Of  the  applicants  from  colleges  and  universities,  10  were  Freshmen,  18 
Sophomores,  32  Joniors,  20  Seniors;  124  had  receiyed  the  degree  of 
A.  B.,  28  that  of  B.  S.,  15  that  of  Ph.  B.,  10  that  of  A.  M.,  and  the 
remainder  were  holders  of  various  other  academic  degrees.  The  commit- 
tee admitted  1  applicant  to  the  Freshman  class,  25  to  the  Sophomore 
class,  37  to  the  Junior  class,  34  to  the  Senior  class,  46  holders  of  first 
degrees  were  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  the  Grad- 
uate School,  and  69  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  A.  M. ;  35  appli- 
cants were  advised  to  apply  for  admission  as  special  students,  29  to  try 
entrance  examinations,  2  to  apply  to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School ;  9 
were  told  that  they  could  not  be  admitted. 

If.  C.  O.  von  Jagemann. 

voL-m.— NO.  12.       35 
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THB  a&ADUATB  COKFEBXNGB  IV  NEW  YOBK. 

For  two  years  past  the  Harvard  Gradoate  Club  has  edited  and  pab- 
lished  a  Handbook  of  Gradoate  Courses  describing  the  opportunities 
offered  in  leading  American  nniyersities.  The  editi(m  of  last  smnmer, 
containing  the  courses  of  Brown,  Bryn  Mawr,  California,  Chicago,  Clark, 
Colombia,  Cornell,  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Penn- 
sylyania,  Princeton,  Badcliffe,  Stanford,  Yanderbilt,  Western  Beserre, 
Wisconsin,  and  Yale,  received  enthosiastic  sopport  from  the  gradoate 
stodents  of  all  those  institutions.  In  order  to  secore  more  perfect  coop- 
eration in  the  poblication  of  the  Handbook,  and  with  the  forther  poipose 
of  bringing  together  gradoate  stodent  representatives  for  the  considera- 
tion of  more  general  edocational  matters,  the  Harvard  Gradoate  Clob 
soggested  and  arranged  for  a  conference  of  soch  stodents,  which  was 
held  in  New  York  on  April  16, 1896.  The  meeting  was  attended  bj 
delegates  from  Barnard,  and  from  all  of  the  above-named  colleges, 
except  California,  Minnesota,  Stanford,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  sessions  of  the  conference  lasted  all  of  one  day,  resolting  in  the 
determination  of  plans  for  the  continoed  poblication  of  '*  Graduate 
Coorses,"  and  in  the  adoption  of  several  resolotions  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  conference  on  certain  aspects  of  the  conditions  of  gradoate  stodj 
in  America.  For  the  Handbook,  a  Harvard  representative  was  chosen 
editor-in-chief,  to  be  assisted  by  a  board  of  editors  composed  of  one 
gradoate  stodent  from  each  institotion  whose  coorses  appear  in  the  book. 
Every  effort  is  to  be  made  to  poblish  it  early  in  Jone,  that  it  may  be 
most  osefol  to  stodents  inqoiring  aboot  advanced  coorses  to  be  offered  in 
1895-96. 

The  chief  topics  of  discossion  at  the  afternoon  session  were  intermigra- 
tion  of  stodents,  and  standards  for  advanced  degrees.  Professor  Lamr 
berton,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Professor  Wheeler,  of  Cornell,  were  present, 
by  invitation,  to  introdoce  these  sobjects.  Save  for  some  expressions  of 
doobtfrom  Professor  Lamberton  as  to  the  practicability  of  intermigration 
under  the  present  circomstances  of  oor  universities,  there  was  almost 
entire  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  its  active  encourage- 
ment. No  one  of  the  student  representatives  had  anything  but  words  of 
commendation  for  the  idea.  The  results  of  the  discussion  on  both  ques- 
tions are  best  set  forth  in  the  following :  — 

Addrest  to  Chveming  Boards  of  Amerioan  Unhenitiei, 

A  Conference  of  Graduate  Students,  representatives  of  Barnard, 
Brown,  Bryn  Mawr,  Chicago,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Eburvard,  Johns  Hop- 
kins, Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Baddiffe,  Yanderbilt,  Western  Beservci 
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and  Yale,  held  at  New  York  city,  on  April  16, 1895,  adopted  the  follow- 
ing series  of  resolutions,  which  they  wish  to  sabmit  to  Boards  of  Trus- 
tees, to  Faculties,  and  to  the  University  public 

1.  That  only  those  who  hare  obtained  a  Bachelor's  degree  from  some 
reputable  college,  or  who  furnish  proofs  of  fully  equivalent  attainments, 
should  be  eligible  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

2.  That  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  should  be  granted  only 
after  the  completion  and  publication  of  a  thesis  embodying  results  of 
original  investigation. 

3.  That  regulations  should  be  modified  to  facilitate  the  intermigration 
of  Graduate  Students,  and  thaf  accordingly  not  more  than  one  year  of 
residence  shpuld  be  required  in  the  university  where  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy  is  conferred. 

4.  That  the  giving  of  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy, Doctor  of  Science,  Doctor  of  Letters,  Jionoris  causoy  is  to  be 
condenmed,  and  that  the  granting  of  these  degrees  in  absentia  is  very 
much  to  be  deprecated. 

Copies  of  these  resolutions  are  to  be  sent,  in  the  name  of  the  confer- 
ence, to  all  the  reputable  colleges  in  the  United  States. 

An  interesting  result  of  the  movement  for  this  meeting  has  been  the 
organization  of  additional  Graduate  Clubs,  which  now  exist  in  Brown, 
Biyn  Mawr,  Chicago,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Baddiffe,  Stanford,  Yanderbilt,  and  Western 
Beserve. 

Before  adjournment  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  it  was  desirable  to 
hold  a  similar  conference  next  year,  and  the  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Hand- 
book was  authorized  to  issue  the  call  for  its  assembling. 

C.  A.  Dunitoay,  A.  M.,  '94. 

DEPABTMENTS. 
ENQINEBBINQ. 

Several  courses  have  been  added  in  this  Department  to  complete  the 
instruction  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil,  Me- 
chanical, and  Electric  Eng^eering.  The  year  has  been  largely  given  up 
to  systematizing  and  improving  the  methods  of  the  Department  The 
old  courses  have  been  modified  to  suit  the  recent  requirements  of  engi- 
neering, and  new  courses  added  wherever  the  complete  schedule  of  studies 
has  seemed  weak.  One  of  the  principal  difficidties  in  the  way  of  the 
best  work  lies  in  the  expectation  of  students  to  graduate  in  four  years. 
While  a  doctor,  or  lawyer,  is  willing  to  give  seven  years  to  his  college 
and  professional  education,  an  engineer  expects  to  get  through  both 
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itagef  in  four  yean.  The  time  is  soon  coming  when  the  prof ession  of 
engineering,  in  any  of  its  hranches,  will  demand  more  preliminary  train- 
ing of  its  men,  and  the  period  of  instruction  will  have  to  he  extoided  in 
all  technical  schools  to  enable  gradoates  to  meet  the  increased  competi- 
tion of  the  industrial  system  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  thoogfat 
best,  therefore,  to  make  the  wo^  thorough,  notwithstanding  the  shortness 
of  the  time  given  to  the  full  coarse ;  so  that  only  stodents  who  c<»ne  yery 
well  prepared  can  really  hope  to  get  through  in  four  years.  Others  most 
look  forward,  at  least,  to  a  fire  years  coarse.  The  recent  additions  to 
the  coarses  are  principally  in  the  direction  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
The  field  work  in  sarreying  and  railroading  is  now  jdaced  in  the 
sammer.  Stodents  will  be  taken  to  a  healthfal  localily,  where  the 
stady  of  books  will  not  be  required,  and  a  period  of  five  weeks  will  be 
spent  in  outdoor  work.  It  is  hoped  that  workshop  courses  can  also 
be  carried  on  in  the  summer. 

The  constant  increase  in  the  number  of  students  from  year  to  year 
has  seriously  crowded  the  rooms.  The  Scientific  School  building  is  no 
longer  adequate.  To  reUeve  the  pressure  for  a  few  years,  the  old 
gymnasium  has  been  fitted  up  for  advanced  students.  Two  new  floors 
have  been  put  in,  and  skylights  cut  in  the  roof  wherever  necessary. 
The  third,  or  upper,  story  is  now  used  as  a  draughting  room  for  second 
and  third  year  students.  It  serves  the  purpose  admirably,  as  the  room 
is  an  octagon  fifty  feet  across,  with  plenty  of  li^t,  air,  and  heat  during 
the  winter  months.  The  second  story  is  cut  up  into  two  small  offices,  a 
lecture-room,  and  a  draaghtmg-room  for  advanced  students.  The  lecture- 
room  will  seat  about  sixty  men.  The  lower  floor  is  given  up  entirely 
to  machinery  for  experimental  purposes.  The  old  bowling  alley  has 
been  turned  into  a  boiler  and  pump  room.  An  upright  Manning  boiler 
now  stands  on  that  side  of  the  building,  with  all  the  i^pliances  commonly 
used  for  steaming,  including  a  small  blower  for  forced  draught  The 
fittings  are  so  arranged  that  students  may  carry  out  a  system  of  experi- 
ments on  efficiencies  with  any  or  all  parts.  A  small  engine  b  used  to 
drive  a  line  shaft  extending  across  the  building  for  connection  with  vari- 
ous machines.  It  is  fitted  for  indicating  and  testing.  The  machinery 
for  testing  materials  consists  of  one  machine  for  tensile,  compression, 
and  bending  tests  of  200,000  pounds  capacity,  one  smaller  machine  for 
the  same  purpose  of  60,000  pounds  capacity,  two  small  machines  for 
breaking  cast  iron,  and  one  machine  for  cement.  The  first  named 
testing  machine  will  take  a  tension  or  compression  piece  four  feet  long, 
and  a  beam  for  bending  about  twenty  feet  long.  The  laboratory  for 
hydraulic  experiment  contains  one  laige  vertical  steel  tank  five  feet  in 
diameter  by  twenty-two  feet  in  length  for  orifice  measurements,  one  cast 
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iron  tank  foorteen  feet  long  by  six  feet  broad  for  weir  measarementSy 
and  two  cast  iron  tanks  holding  about  750  gallons  each  placed  on  scales 
for  weighing  all  water  which  escapes  from  orifice  and  weir.  All  tanks 
empty  into  a  cistern  below  the  floor,  from  which  a  Blake  pomp  with  a 
capacity  of  1,600  gallons  per  minute  takes  its  suction.  The  water  is  thus 
used  over  and  over.  Apparatus  will  be  fitted  for  testing  turbines. 
The  yertieal  tank  extends  through  two  fioors.  It  is  capable  of  stand- 
ing a  pressure  of  160  pounds  per  square  inch  safely,  and  a  large  oyer- 
fiow  is  provided  to  maintain  the  water  at  constant  heights.  Apparatus 
for  testing  and  standardizing  indicators  for  ascertaining  the  dryness  of 
steam  and  for  testing  oil  have  been  placed  in  the  building,  and  other  in- 
struments to  be  used  in  connection  with  researches  of  various  kinds 
will  be  procured  during  the  summer.  A  small  room  has  been  fitted  up 
for  the  examination  and  comparison  of  road  materials.  It  is  used  in 
connection  with  the  Massachusetts  Road  Commission,  and  specimens  of 
stone  are  being  obtained  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  All  the  machinery 
in  the  building  is  intended  for  the  use  of  graduate  as  well  as  under- 
graduate students,  and  all  graduates  of  the  school  are  encouraged  to 
return  for  research  work.  This  laboratory  will  be  increased  in  capacity 
as  the  demand  for  it  grows.  The  need  for  extended  laboratories  will 
not  be  felt  for  some  years,  as  the  undergraduate  students  will  use  the 
machinery  only  enough  to  get  a  clear  understanding  of,  lectures  and  text- 
books. They  will  be  expected  to  obtain  their  professional  experience 
after  graduation. 

The  Electric  Laboratory  established  several  years  ago  has  been  steadily 
improved,  and  a  number  of  valuable  instruments  have  been  added  during 
the  year  for  the  use  of  students.  This  Uboratory  has  not  obtained  the 
recognition  it  deserves,  as  the  work  is  well  carried  out  and  students  may 
obtain  a  good  knowledge  of  electric  machinery  within  it.  Small  dyna- 
mos and  motors  are  built  by  the  students  from  time  to  time.  The  courses 
in  workshop  methods  are  given  at  the  Bindge  Manual  Training  School 
under  the  supervision  of  competent  instructors,  and  nothing  further  can 
be  desired  in  this  line  for  the  present 

The  number  of  students  working  for  degrees  in  engineering  during 
the  current  year  is  140,  and  the  total  number  taking  instruction  in  engi- 
neering about  200.  The  instruction  is  given  by  16  instructors  and 
assistants. 

Ira  N.  HoUis. 

FRENCH. 

The  library  of  the  Department  has  just  been  doubled  in  size  and 
more  than  doubled  in  value  by  the  purchase  of  a  large  number  of  stand- 
ard works.    These  have  been  selected  particularly  with  a  view  to  the 
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needf  of  stadentt  in  the  Department^  etpeeiallj  in  the  higher  coorees. 
The  facilities  offered  are  now  saeh  that  the  library  has  bec<Hne  really 
helpfoL  The  whole  of  the  books,  old  as  well  as  new,  have  been  redaasi- 
fled  and  a  new  card  catalogae  provided.  The  addition  was  made  poan- 
ble  by  the  generous  gifts  of  the  members  of  the  Orerseers'  Committee : 
Messrs.  H.  G.  Curtis,  J.  T.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  and  N.  Appleton ;  of  H.  C. 
Smith,  '93,  D.  H.  Morris,  '96;  and  the  Cerde  Fran^ais.  The  latter 
organisation  voted  a  sam  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  this  purpose. 

F.  C.  de  Sumichnut. 

GEOLOGY. 

AprU  Recess  Excunion, 
Last  year  a  voluntary  excursion  was  made  by  several  students  in 
Course  8  of  the  Geological  Department  to  Gay  Head,  on  the  island  of 
Martha's  'Vineyard.  This  year,  three  members  of  the  class,  Messrs.  C  W. 
Dorsey,  C.  E.  Smith,  and  G.  Whiting,  conducted  by  the  writer,  spent 
four  days  in  an  examination  of  the  paleozoic  formations  in  Bristol  Counfy, 
Mass.,  and  in  the  neighboring  portion  of  Rhode  Island.  The  headquar- 
ters of  the  party  were  at  Attleboro.  The  method  of  examining  the  coun- 
try was  that  of  day  excursions  in  divergent  lines  to  the  north,  west,  and 
southwest,  so  as  to  cross  several  groups  of  strata  and  to  obtain  data  for 
determining  their  superposition  and  structural  relations.  The  first  day, 
April  16,  was  spent  in  working  out  a  syncline  in  the  gray  carboniferous 
rocks  about  one  mile  southwest  of  Attleboro,  and  in  collecting  examples 
of  the  carboniferous  flora  at  a  locality  near  Hebronville.  This  locality  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  Narragansett  basin  for  ferns.  The  second  day  was 
devoted  to  making  a  cross  section  northwestward,  from  Attleboro  to  Hop- 
pin  Hill  in  North  Attleboro,  over  a  series  of  closely  folded  carboniferous 
rocks,  conglomerates,  sandstones,  and  slates,  with  igneous  masses,  to  the 
Lower  Cambrian  calcareous  slates,  these  last  with  fossil  pteropods,  tri- 
lobites,  and  brachiopods.  Continuing  northward,  a  study  was  made  of 
the  block  of  monocHnal  carboniferous  strata,  including  the  ridge  locally 
known  as  Goat  Rock,  and  the  fault  which  separates  these  beds  from  the 
Cambrian  on  the  south.  On  the  third  day,  the  work  of  examining 
the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Goat  Rock  block  was  taken  up,  showing  the 
red  or  Wamsutta  carboniferous  formation,  thrown  into  close  folds.  The 
afternoon  was  given  up  to  a  diagnosis  of  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  strata 
which  lie  on  either  side  of  the  Plainville  fault  On  the  west  of  this 
line  of  displacement,  the  carboniferous  strata  with  coal  beds  dip  gently 
to  the  southwest ;  on  the  east  of  it,  the  same  beds  are  folded  into  nearly 
vertical  dips  with  an  east-west  strike,  and  are  thickly  beset  with  cleavage 
planes.    The  fourth,  and  last,  day  was  occupied  in  a  trip  to  the  older 
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rooks  lying  below  and  to  the  westward  of  the  carboniferous  and  Cam- 
brian strata.  The  line  of  ronte  passed  hj  Diamond  Hill,  where  is  a  large 
mass  of  yein-qoartz.  The  object  of  the  excursion  was  Iron  Hill  in  Cnm- 
berlandy  an  ontcrop  of  igneons  rock^  largely  titaniferons  iron,  which 
famished  the  ice-sheet  of  the  last  glacial  invasion  with  abundant  erratics 
for  transportation  to  the  southward.  The  ground  to  the  south  of  this 
isolated  mass  is  strewn  with  its  dAris,  but  none  appears  to  the  east, 
north,  and  west 

The  first  two  da3rs  of  the  excursion  were  cold,  wet,  and  disagreeable, 
but  the  last  two  da3rs  left  nothing  to  be  desired  for  field  work.  The 
nearness  of  this  ground  to  the  Uniyersity,  the  variety  of  complex  struc- 
tures, and  their  adaptability  to  the  purpose  of  teaching  geology,  make 
the  r^on  a  valuable  one.  The  chief  drawback  is  that  the  area  is  too 
distant  for  half-day  excursions  during  term-time.  With  the  increasmg 
demand  on  the  geological  student's  time  in  Cambridge,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  carry  on  instruction  in  outdoor  geology  without  a  conflict  of 
courses.  It  is  to  meet  this  difficulty,  and  afford  some  opportunity  for  a 
wider  acquaintance  with  the  &cts  of  the  science  which  can  be  had  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  University,  that  these  April  recess  excursions 
are  maintained.  The  work  of  the  student,  however,  does  not  end  with 
his  days  of  seeing  and  note-taking.  Upon  his  return  to  Cambridge,  he 
is  called  upon  to  arrange  and  digest  his  observations,  to  prepare  a  report 
illustrated  with  maps  and  sections ;  and,  where  the  field  traversed  has 
been  previously  described,  a  comparison  is  made  between  his  own  work 
and  that  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field.  He  reads  about  the  locali- 
ties after  coming  back,  rather  than  before  going,  for  he  needs  to  see  for 
himself  and  make  the  work  his  own,  without  the  prepossessions  which 
may  come  from  knowing  beforehand  the  views  of  others. 

J.  B.  WooduH>H/h  S.  B.,  '94. 

INDO-IBANIAK. 

An  order  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Ready  of  the  British  Museum  for 
344  reproductions  (172  obverses  and  172  reverses)  of  coins  of  India 
struck  before  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  the  funds  therefor  having 
been  provided  by  several  friends  of  the  University.  Arrangements  are 
in  progress  for  a  very  material  enlargement  of  the  Sanskrit  Class-room 
Library.  A  considerable  number  of  standard  works  are  to  be  bought 
which  set  forth  the  most  valuable  results  in  the  various  fields  of  know- 
ledge upon  which  Indie  philology  has  its  most  direct  and  important 
bearings:  as,  comparative  grammar  and  other  co()rdinate  chapters  of 
comparative  philology,  primitive  Aryan  history,  history  of  wares  and  of 
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oommeroe,  history  of  early  inrtitationsy  hirtory  of  religbiis  and  of  phQo- 
fophieal  speeiilatumy  history  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  knowledge  of 
Indift,  besides  works  on  Indie  literature  and  Sanskrit  and  Pali  texts  and 
translations.  A  large  collection  of  photograj^  of  Indie  archaeological 
remains  is  in  process  of  moonting,  so  that  it  may  be  available  for  par- 
poses  of  instnietion  in  the  antonm.  The  beginning  of  a  yalnable  colleo- 
tion  of  lantern  slides  illustrating  varioas  subjects  in  Buddhist  archaeology 
has  already  been  made ;  and  a  large  collection  of  some  fiye  hundred  has 
been  ordered  of  Griggs  in  London.  The  work  of  making  the  latter  is  to 
be  carried  on  along  with  the  publication  of  Dr.  James  Burgess's  three 
great  portfolios  of  collotypes  made  from  the  collection  of  three  thousand 
and  more  negatiTOs  in  possession  of  goremment  at  Whitehall  and  in  Cal- 
cutta. A  part  of  the  Fogg  collections^  soon  to  be  installed  in  the  new 
Museum,  is  of  interest  and  importance,  it  is  beliered,  for  the  study  of 
certain  phases  in  the  deyelopment  of  the  arts  of  India. 

The  first  yolume  of  the  Harvard  Oriental  Series,  the  <<  JfitakarMilS," 
a  North  Buddhistic  collection  of  parables,  edited  by  Professor  Kern  of  the 
UniTersity  of  Leyden,  has  recently  been  translated  into  English  by  Pro- 
fessor Speijer  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Groningen  in  the  Netheriands,  and 
published  in  the  Bijdragen  tot  de  taal-y  landrj  en  voUcenkunde  van  Ne- 
deriandseh  Indi&.  And  the  importance  of  the  work  is  to  receiye  stiU 
further  recognition ;  for  Speijer's  translation  is  so<m  to  appear  in  revised 
form  in  Max  Muller's  "  Sacred  Books  of  the  East"  The  second  volume, 
a  Sanskrit  text  on  the  SSnkhya  philosophy,  edited  by  Professor  Garbe  of 
the  Uniyersity  of  KOnigsberg,  Prussia,  is  now  completely  in  type.  The 
edition  is  based  upon  the  scholarly  edition  of  our  honored  f  ellow-alunmus, 
Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall,  H.  C,  1846,  which  Dr.  Hall  made  whUe  residing 
in  India  and  a  little  before  the  Mutiny,  but  which  has  long  been  out  of 
print  Of  the  third  yolume,  upon  Buddhism,  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Warren, 
H.  C,  1879,  the  greater  part  is  already  in  type.  No  American  scholar 
is  so  deeply  versed  in  the  ori^al  Pali  sources  for  the  knowledge  of 
Buddhism  as  is  Mr.  Warren ;  and  there  are  hardly  more  than  half  a  dozen 
who  are  his  equals  in  Europe.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  his  work  will  prove 
to  be  a  large  and  distinct  advance  in  Occidental  knowledge  of  this  highly 
important  religion.  The  fourth  volume  will  be  the  translation  of  the 
Atharva  Veda,  by  the  late  Professor  Whitney  of  Yale  University.  The 
manuscript  of  this  work  was  left  in  a  complete  state  by  its  author ;  but 
only  the  first  third,  or  thereabouts,  had  been  finally  revised  by  him.  To 
the  further  revision  of  the  manuscript  much  time  has  recently  been 
devoted  by  the  editor  of  the  Series.  Other  works  of  much  promise  for 
the  Harvard  Oriental  Series  are  in  prospect 

As  the  matter  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  Department, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  valuable  offers  of  help  in  the  procuring  of 
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manaseripts  or  copies  or  collations  have,  by  a  singalar  coincidence,  re- 
cently come  in  from  most  varied  sources:  namely,  from  the  British 
Besidency  in  Nepaul;  from  the  venerable  Bnddhist  I£gh  Priest  Sa- 
bhnti,  of  Ceylon,  well  known  to  Occidental  scholars ;  and  from  a  learned 
and  well  trained  Singalese  gentleman,  Wickremasingha,  now  in  London. 
Negotiations  with  SnbhQti  are  already  well  under  way.  A  most  welcome 
and  timely  gift,  and  one  of  great  usefulness  and  importance  for  our 
undertakings,  is  that  of  the  King  of  Siam.  It  consists  of  thirty-nine  vol- 
umes, containing  the  text  of  the  Tipifaka  or  Buddhist  Scriptures  of  the 
sacred  canon.  The  language  of  the  books  is  of  course  Pali.  Pali,  like 
Sanskrit,  is  written  in  various  alphabets ;  and  the  Ejng  of  Siam's  edition 
of  the  Buddhist  Bible  is  naturally  printed  in  the  Siamese  alphahety 
which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  easy  one,  and  much  better  than  the  Singa- 
lese or  than  any  of  the  South  Indie.  Most  fortunately,  the  Royal 
Siamese  edition  contains  the  text  of  the  '<  Niddesa,''  the  publication  of 
which  has  already  been  undertaken  by  the  editor  of  the  Series. 

Concerning  the  Indie  manuscripts  of  the  Fitzedward  Hall  collection 
and  of  the  '*  Harvard  1889  collection,"  it  may  suffice  for  the  present  to 
say  that  the  laborious  task  of  cataloguing  them  has  been  begun,  and  will 
be  pushed  with  all  feasible  speed.  The  manuscripts  of  the  two  collec- 
tions together  number  about  one  thousand,  and  doubtless  form  by  far  the 
largest  collection  of  Oriental  manuscripts  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
Besides  his  very  valuable  manuscripts.  Dr.  Hall  recently  gave  the  Uni- 
versity some  printed  books  of  surpassing  rarity  and  interest  One  of 
these  is  a  copy  of  the  first  Sanskrit  book  ever  printed,  ElSlidSsa's  ''  Sea- 
sons **  (Calcutta,  1792),  edited  by  Sir  William  Jones.  It  is  the  identical 
copy  given  by  Sir  William  to  Sir  Charles  Wilkins.  A  full  description  of 
the  book,  with  its  history,  has  been  given  by  the  undersigned  in  tiie  New 
York  Nation  (March  28,  1895).  Another  great  rarity  is  the  editio 
prineetpe  of  the  **  SSnkhya  Pravachana  Bhgshya,"  printed  at  Serampore 
in  1821. 

Charles  E.  Lanman. 


THE  SCIENTIFIO  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
PEABODY  MUSEUM. 

Following  the  express  wish  of  his  father,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  has 
sent  to  the  Peabody  Museum  a  life-size  portrait  in  oils  of  the  Honorable 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  painted  by  D.  Huntington  in  1870.  This  portrait 
is  veiy  appropriately  placed  in  the  library  of  the  Museum,  as  t^e  late 
Mr.  Winthrop  was  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  the  time  of 
its  foundation,  and  was  the  last  surviving  member  of  the  original  Board. 
Mr.  Winthrop  has  also  given  to  the  Museum  a  life-size  oil  portrait  of 
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GeoTge  Peabody,  for  which  Mr.  Peabody  sat  to  Dickinson  in  1868 ;  it 
bears  the  inscription,  '*  Presented  to  The  Honorable  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 
Boston,  by  his  friend  George  Peabody."  This  portrait  has  been  hung  in 
the  exhibition  room  opposite  the  library. 

F.  W.Futnam. 


THE  PBOFBSSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

XEDIOAL  SCHOOL. 

The  matter  of  greatest  general  interest  at  present  at  the  Medical 
School  is  the  scheme  for  the  enlargement  of  the  building  so  as  to  «ecnre 
more  room  for  the  laboratory  courses.  The  Facnl^  have  voted  to  take 
steps  in  the  matter,  and  a  committee  of  the  Faculty  are  to  meet  with  the 
Overseers  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  securing  funds  for  building 
purposes. 

The  increased  size  of  the  School  makes  the  teaching  of  the  classes  as 
a  whole  impossible.  And  the  division  of  the  instruction  makes  the  detail 
of  teaching  so  onerous  that  in  spite  of  the  fine  laboratory  facilities  the 
instructors  are  almost  swamped  with  routine  work  instead  of  producing 
new  work  which  shall  attract  the  best  men  of  the  country  to  tiie  labora- 
tories of  the  Harvard  Medical  School 

It  is  probable  that  in  another  year  the  Medical  School  will  increase  to 
fully  600  students.  To  give  these  men  the  needed  instruction  more  space 
must  be  had,  and  the  expense  of  the  new  building  will  be  $100,000. 
There  are  nuuiy  who  feel  that  the  laboratories  should  be  put  upon  a  per- 
manent basb  as  regards  their  running  expenses,  and  that  there  should  be 
a  fund  of  fully  $150,000,  to  place  the  laboratory  teaching  of  the  School 
entirely  independent  of  any  fluctuation  in  the  number  of  students. 
Medicine  has  taken  great  strides  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  but  the  work 
so  far  done  simply  shows  what  vast  fields  are  yet  unknown.  For  the 
good  of  all,  the  Medical  School  well  deserves  every  cent  it  shall  call  for 
and  more. 

The  Pathological  Department  have  devoted  the  greater  part  of  their 
energies  to  the  pathological  material  which  the  City  Hospital  furnishes. 
The  contagious  wards  of  this  hospital  furnish  a  very  large  amount  of 
the  most  interesting  material,  allowing  of  most  careful  systematic  study 
of  many  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  contagious  diseases,  and  the  opening 
of  the  new  wards  will  greatly  enhance  this  opportunity.  In  addition  to 
this  important  routine  work,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  experimental 
work  in  progress  upon  the  old  but  fundamental  subject  of  inflammation, 
and  upon  the  early  stages  of  tuberculosis.  In  the  teaching  the  old  grad- 
uate would  not  find  very  much  that  was  new,  excepting  that  the  courses 
are  now  much  more  ample  than  formerly.     One  simple  method  in  the 
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technique  of  teaching  the  laboratory  daeses  has  done  mach  to  increase 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  stodents.  A  printed  slip  containing  a  brief  but 
careful  description  of  the  microscopic  sections  which  the  students  are  to 
nUxAj  for  the  day  is  famished  to  each  member  of  the  dass  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  exercise.  The  yalue  of  this  will  be  appreciated  by  many 
a  graduate  who  has  had  to  wait  nearly  till  the  end  of  the  second  hour 
before  the  instructor  was  able  to  come  and  sit  beside  him  to  explain 
what  was  to  be  seen  in  the  microscope.  Dr.  Mallory  also  makes  it  his 
special  aim  to  haye  as  nearly  typical  specimens  as  possible,  and  these 
are  prepared  and  stained  with  the  greatest  care,  so  that  erery  man  shall 
be  Mb  to  see  clearly  what  is  expected. 

The  Physiological  Department  has  offered  a  number  of  new  electiye 
courses  to  the  students  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  W.  T.  Porter.  The 
subjects  of  a  few  of  these  will  suffice  to  show  their  character :  Innerra- 
tion  of  Respiration ;  the  Cerebral  Doctrines  of  F.  Groltz.  The  Course  of 
Applied  Physiology,  which  has  been  very  successful  this  year  under  Dr. 
F.  Pfaff,  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  Chemical  department,  and  to  be 
called  Physiological  Chemistry ;  this  will  entail  another  lecture  a  week 
from  Professor  Hills,  and  new  laboratory  work  under  new  auspices.  Dr. 
Pfaff  has  published  recently  an  article  based  upon  his  studies  of  the 
active  poisonous  principle  of  poison  ivy  and  dogwood  (BfiMS  Toxieo- 
dmdron  and  venenata).  Among  other  things,  he  has  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  poison  is  not  a  yolatile  substance,  as  has  been  generally 
supposed. 

During  the  past  year  the  Chemical  Laboratory  has  been  much  oyer- 
crowded,  it  haying  been  found  necessary  during  the  second  half-year  to 
accommodate  360  students  instead  of  200,  which  is  the  number  for  which 
the  Laboratory  was  originally  designed.  Additional  accommodation  is 
much  needed  for  the  constantiy  increasing  number  of  both  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  students.  The  Laboratory  course  has  been  increased 
by  the  addition  of  the  clinical  examination  of  the  blood  and  gastric  juice, 
each  student  being  taught  the  methods  of  estimating  the  haemoglobin,  of 
counting  the  red  and  white  corpuscles,  of  making  the  differential  count 
of  the  leucocytes,  and  of  testing  the  acids  of  the  gastric  juice.  (The 
study  of  general  chemistry  has  been  abolished,  and  this  subject  is  now  a 
requirement  for  admission.)  A  platform  for  microscopic  examinations 
has  been  erected  at  one  end  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  with  sufficient 
acconmiodation  for  30  students.  This  insures  the  more  thorough  drill- 
ing of  the  students  in  the  microscopic  examination  of  urinary  sediments 
and  of  blood.  In  Experimental  Therapeutics,  Dr.  Chadboume  has  made 
a  number  of  obseryations,  assisted  sometimes  by  graduate  and  sometimes 
by  undergraduate  students.    Some  of  the  more  important  are  as  fol^ 
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lofir8:-.The  effects  of  calcimn  chloride  upon  aeroos  absorption  £rani 
the  peritoneum  and  pleural  cavity.  The  effects  npon  the  brain  and  cord 
of  the  sudden  and  gradual  removal  of  fluid  from  the  subdural  cavity. 
Effects  of  the  removal  of  the  spleen.  A  study  directed  to  the  treatment 
of  the  blood  diseases.  Work  upon  the  antidotal  action  of  permanganate 
and  chlorate  of  potash,  and  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  in  opium  poisoning. 

A.  K.  Stone,  '83. 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

There  were  242  resident  students  registered  in  the  G^raduate  School  at 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Annual  Catalogue.  Since  then  13 
students  have  withdrawn  and  11  new  men  have  registered,  so  that  the 
present  number  is  240.  These  numbers  show  a  large  increase  over  ear- 
lier years.  In  1889-90  the  so^alled  '<  Graduate  Department  **  had  but 
96  resident  students.  The  *'  Graduate  School"  was  organised  in  1890, 
and  an  Administrative  Board  created  to  care  for  it  In  the  Academic 
year  1890-91  that  body  had  under  its  jurisdiction  117  resident  students. 
Each  of  the  next  three  years  showed  an  increase  ;  in  1891-92  to  176 ; 
in  1892-93  to  190,  and  in  1893-94  to  241.  The  present  year  there 
are  242  resident  students  in  the  SchooL  Considering  the  rapid  growth 
during  the  last  five  years,  a  reaction  was  to  be  expected,  and  is  in 
accordance  with  the  experience  of  other  departments. 

The  slight  increase  this  year,  as  well  as  the  unusual  number  of  wi^ 
drawals  noted  above,  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  financial  difficulties 
through  which  the  country  is  now  passing.  Graduate  students  are  pecul- 
iarly affected  by  the  lack  of  employment  characteristic  of  the  time. 
Many  of  them  support  themselves  while  in  the  school  by  tutoring  in  fffi- 
vate  families,  by  taking  charge  of  boys  fitting  for  college,  by  keeping  an 
eye  on  students  already  here,  and  by  doing  various  jobs  in  the  long  vaca- 
tion. Many  of  these  ordinary  sources  of  revenue  have  dried  up  during 
the  last  few  years.  Curiously  enough,  the  shrinkage  in  values  seems  to 
have  borne  with  great  severity  on  Graduate  students.  It  appears  that 
some  of  them  own  small  farms  in  the  Western  States  or  have  invested 
their  scanty  savings  in  a  Western  mortgage  or  in  the  securities  of  West- 
em  railroads.  Many  of  these  investments  have  made  little  or  no  return 
to  the  owners,  and  in  some  cases  have  caused  new  expenditure.  At  aU 
events,  many  students  who  thought  they  had  secured  themselves  leisure 
for  a  year  or  two  of  study  at  Harvard,  have  been  obliged  to  forego  their 
second  year  at  the  University  or  to  leave  in  the  middle  of  their  first  year, 
thus  abuidoning  the  most  cherished  ambition  of  their  lives— the  fitting 
themselves  for  college  and  university  work — at  the  very  moment  when 
the  accomplishment  of  this  high  purpose  seemed  to  be  within  reach. 
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The  fact  that  the  Corporation  felt  itself  obliged  to  diminish  by  forty 
per  cent  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  assistants 
to  instructors,  outside  the  salary  list,  affected  the  School  unfavorably,  for 
it  diminished  the  possible  earnings  of  Graduate  students  by  nearly  the 
whole  amount  thus  saved.  These  assistantships  are  highly  prized,  since 
they  bring  the  holders  into  direct  personal  contact  with  the  instructor. 
The  assistant  learns  the  teacher's  methods  of  work,  and  receives  a  stimu- 
lus of  great  advantage  to  himself  and  to  the  community  with  which  he 
may  later  be  connected.  Moreover,  the  work  required  of  many  of  the 
assistants  gives  them  the  means  of  acquiring  the  precise  kind  of  know- 
ledge of  their  chosen  subject  that  will  be  of  most  use  to  them  in  the 
future.  It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  why  the  competition  for  these  posi- 
tions is  keen.  The  money  received,  varying  from  $100  to  $500  per 
year,  is  not  in  itself  an  adequate  compensation  for  the  services  rendered. 
Nevertheless,  when  added  to  the  little  hoard  brought  by  the  student  to 
Cambridge,  it  enables  him  to  secure  proper  food  and  lodging,  and  in 
many  cases  without  it  a  residence  at  the  University  would  be  beyond 
the  means  of  very  able  and  deserving  men. 

The  services  rendered  by  the  assistants  to  the  instructors  and  to  the 
Universily  are  of  great  importance :  they  make  possible  the  proper  and 
economical  oversight  of  the  undergraduates  in  the  larger  courses,  and 
the  permanent  teachers,  being  released  from  a  portion  of  the  routine 
work  of  their  profession,  are  thus  freer  to  conduct  origmal  investigations 
in  their  chosen  fields,  to  the  increase  of  their  own  reputation  and  to  the 
honor  of  the  University.  This  relation  between  die  teacher  and  the 
advanced  student  is  therefore  of  advantage  to  the  higher  education  of 
the  country  as  a  whole ;  the  stream  of  young  men  coming  directly  in 
contact  with  Harvard  men  and  methods,  carry  the  knowledge  thus 
gained  to  improve  the  educational  methods  of  their  future  college  or 
school.  The  Hemenway  Fellowship,  one  of  those  most  recently  estab- 
lished, directly  encourages  such  a  relation  between  the  holder  and  the 
Peabody  Professor  of  Archaeology.  The  needs  of  the  Graduate  School 
would  be  subserved  by  a  system  of  teaching-fellowships  in  combination 
with  fellowships  for  research  to  be  awarded  to  the  most  advanced  stu* 
dents  who  are  capable  of  conducting  independent  investigations.  The 
smaller  scholarships  could  be  awarded  to  less  advanced  students  who 
need  the  training  given  in  the  ordinary  courses  of  instruction. 

How  wide  the  influence  of  the  School  is  reaching  may  be  seen  from  a 
brief  summary  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  students.  Of  the 
242  students  in  the  School  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Annual 
Catalogue,  126  regbtered  as  from  States  outside  of  New  England ;  to 
these  should  be  added  about  20  of  the  31  who  gave  Cambridge  as  their 
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pUoe  of  residence,  since  most  of  these  are  only  temporary  residents.  Hie 
contingent  from  outside  New  England  is  therefore  fairly  146.  Of  these, 
34  came  from  the  Middle  States ;  8  from  the  southeastern  States ;  43  from 
the  States  between  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi  Riyer, 
of  whom  only  4  came  from  States  to  the  south  of  the  Ohio ;  25  came  from 
States  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi,  including  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Cali^ 
f omia,  and  Or^;on,  and  13  came  from  outside  of  the  United  States. 

EquaUy  interesting  are  the  figures  as  to  the  educational  institutbns  in 
which  these  students  receiyed  their  preliminary  training:  79  of  them 
hold  the  A.  B.  from  Harvard  and  from  no  other  college ;  34  hold  both 
the  Harvard  A.  B.  and  the  previous  Bachelor's  degree  in  some  other 
institution ;  67  hold  the  Harvard  A.  M. ;  89  have  been  teachers  in  some 
institution  other  than  Harvard,  of  whom  31  have  been  teachers  in  institu- 
tions of  the  college  grade.  Many  of  these  last  are  now  here  on  leaves  of 
absence  from  their  colleges,  expecting  to  return  to  them  at  the  close  of 
the  current  year.  Of  these  teachers  from  other  institutions,  the  greater 
part  have  come  here  to  fit  themselves  for  work  of  a  higher  grade  than 
they  have  been  doing,  or  to  become  specialists ;  22  of  them  have  been 
students  or  teachers  in  two  other  institutions  before  coming  to  Cambridge. 
The  figures  are  interesting,  not  merely  as  showing  the  increased  reputa- 
tion of  the  University  in  the  nation  at  large,  but  also  as  showing  a  great 
change  in  the  habits  of  American  students.  Formerly  such  students  were 
accustomed  to  study  in  only  one  institution.  To  this  narrowness  of  stu- 
dent life  must  be  coupled  the  practice,  still  frequent,  of  employing  on  the 
teaching  staff  of  cc^lege  or  university  only  the  graduates  of  that  institu- 
tion. The  two  systems  account  in  part  for  the  stagnation  in  education 
which  seemed  to  be  setting  in  a  few  years  ago.  By  studying  in  several 
institutions  students  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  metliods  of  research  and 
of  teaching  of  the  best  men  in  the  several  branches  of  learning  in  the 
country.  For  students  who  cannot  go  abroad  this  is  the  next  best  thing 
they  can  do,  and  the  growing  practice  of  the  graduates  of  one  institution 
to  resort  to  the  larger  and  better  equipped  universities  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs  of  Uie  awakening  of  the  American  people  to  the  need  of 
better  educatioual  methods. 

Ed/ward  Charming,  78. 
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The  feeling  among  the  students 
aboat  the  'Varsity  erew  is  in  great 
contrast  to  the  disoonragement  at  this 
time  last  year.  The  new  spirit  of  con- 
fidence f  ^t  is  due  chiefly  to  the  coach- 
ing of  Mr.  Watson.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  winter,  while  the  crew  rowed  in 
secret,  there  was  said  to  be  much  dis- 
satisfaction, but  this  existed  chiefly  in 
the  imaginations  of  the  Boston  papers. 
Whatever  there  may  have  been  disap- 
peared when  a  weekly  visitor's  day 
was  established,  and  it  was  explained 
that  the  practice  had  been  secret  solely 
to  avoid  the  confusion  of  a  crowded 
rowing-room.  The  squad  was  reduced 
from  three  to  two  crews  earlier  this 
year  than  usuaL  About  the  middle  of 
February  they  rowed  as  follows:  First 
orew,  —  stroke,  S.  Hollister,  '97;  7» 
J.  H.  Perkins,  '98 ;  6,  Stevenson,  '97 ; 
5,  Manning,  '95 ;  4,  Shepard,  '96  ;  3, 
K.  H.  Lewis,  '96;  2,  Bullard,  '96;  bow, 
Watson,  '97.  Second  crew,  —  Webb, 
2  L.,  Damon,  1  Gr.,  A.  H.  Rice,  '98, 
Fennessy,  '96,  Watriss,  2  L.,  Holmes, 
'96,  A.  W.  Stevens,  '97,  R.  K.  Fox,  '96. 
J.  B.  Bullard,  Jr.,  '96,  was  elected 
captain  in  February.  No  work  was 
done  in  the  tank  tiiis  year,  the  men 
working  at  the  machines  until  they 
went  on  the  river  March  14.  By  April 
1  only  ten  candidates  were  left  at  the 
training  table.  During  the  April  re- 
cess the  crew  worked  steadily  and  at 
its  close  was  rowing  as  follows:  stroke, 
Hollister,  '97;  7,  Fennessy,  '96;  6, 
Watriss,  2  L.;  6^  Stevenson,  '97;  4, 
Shepard,  '96 ;  3,  Damon,  1  Gr. ;  2, 
Lewis,  '96 ;  bow,  Bullard,  '96.  The 
erew  has  been  unfortanate  in  the  siok- 
aeM  of  several  men.  Perkins, '98,  who 


seemed  sure  of  a  place  in  the  boat, 
was  obliged  to  give  up  rowing  entirely 
for  the  year.  Hollister,  Bullard,  and 
others  have  been  laid  off  temporarily. 
Of  the  men  rowing  May  1,  only  Bul- 
lard, Fennessy,  and  Lewis  were  on  the 
'Varsity  crew  last  year.  Hollister, 
Watriss,  and  Shepard  have  rowed  on 
their  class  crews,  but  Stevenson  and 
Damon  are  entirely  new  men.  In 
spite  of  this  inexperience  the  general 
appearance  which  the  crew  presents 
on  the  river  is  good, — far  better  than 
that  of  last  year's  crew  at  the  same 
time.  The  Sophomores  have  had  a 
shell  built  on  a  new  plan.  The  idea 
originated  with  Mr.  Watson  and  Mr. 
Bryant,  the  yacht  designer.  Of  the 
several  departures  in  its  construction, 
the  most  important  is  the  square  stem 
to  prevent  settling. 

VuetalL 

The  nine  started  the  season  with 
five  of  last  year's  team  candidates,  but 
with  serious  losses  in  Dickinson,  1  b., 
Wiggin,  c.  f  .,  Corbett,  r.  f  .,  and  Cook, 
3  b.  All  these  players  are  still  in  the 
University,  but  are  ineligible  under 
the  new  rules.  Captain  Whittemore 
had  the  battery  candidates  at  work 
during  January,  and  developed  some 
promising  material  under  the  coach- 
ing of  Eeefe,  a  professionaL  Forty- 
five  men  responded  to  the  call  for  can- 
didates on  Feb.  18.  They  were  kept 
at  work  in  the  cage  until  March  19, 
when  the  weather  permitted  outdoor 
practice.  Much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  students.  Col.  Winslow  took  regn^ 
lar  charge  of  the  men  about  April  1. 
Last  year  the  nine  was  defeated  largely 
because  of  weakness  at  the  bat.    It  is 
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felt  that  CoL  Winalow  will  be  able  to  A.  A.  gamei  the  following  won  placet: 

remedy  this  if  any  one  can.    The  nine  M.  G.  Gonteiman,  'dS,  first  in  the  40 

has  also  been  ooached  by  Frothing-  yds.  dash;  J.  W.  Edson,  ^98,  seoond  in 

ham,  'dS^  SoUiTan,  Wiggin,  'dS^  and  the  440  yds.  ran  ;  G.  L.  Sawyer,  *^, 

Cook,  *92,  all  of  the  Law  School.  The  third  in  the  880  yds.  ran;  G.  Newell, 

first  games  of  the  season  were  disoonr-  Sp.,  second  in  the  mile;  K.  EL  Kubli, 

aging,  as  the  team  was  defeated  in  2  L.,  and  C.  J.  Paine,  Jr.,  '97,  first 

scTcral  games  by  nines  from  smaller  and  second  in  patting  the  shot.    In 

colleges.    At  times,  however,  the  nine  the  team  race  with  the  University  of 

has  shown  that  it  has  good  material,  Pennsylvania,  £.  HoUister  fell  twice 

which  should   make  great  improve-  and  Harvard  lost.   This  defeat  was  re- 

ment  before  the  games  with  Princeton  trie ved,  however,  April  20,  when  Penn- 

and  Yale.  Uniforms  were  given  before  sylvania  was  beaten  in  a  second  team 

the  recess  to  Highlands,  ^95,  and  Fkine,  race  at  Philadelphia.  The  dass  games 

^97,  pitchers ;  Scannell,  '97,  and  Back-  held  April  12  resulted  in  an  easy  vic- 

man,'97,  catchers;  Stevenson, '96,  lb.;  tory  for  the  Sophomores.  They  scored 

Wrenn,  '95,  2  b.;  P.  W.  Whittemore,  60  points  out  of  a  total  of  126.    The 

'95,  s.  s. ;  Winslow,  Sp.,  3  b. ;  Hayes,  Jumors  were  second,  with  32  pdnts. 
'96,  R.  £.  Paine,  1  L.,  Band,  '98,  Gar-        After  the  April  recess  the  following 

risen,  '97,  and  Beale,  '97,  outfielders,  men  were  taken  to  the  training  table : 

The  baseball  scores  up  to  May  1  for  the  sprints,  F.  H.  Bigelow,  '98,  L. 

were  as  follows,  the  games,  when  not  W.  Bedpath,  '98,  M.  G.  Gonterman, 

otherwise  stated,  being  pUyed  inCam-  '95,  P.  da  a  Pntdo,  '96,  H.  B.  Storrs, 

bridge.  *96;  for  the  quarter  mile,  N.  W.  Bing- 

Diito.      OppoMoti.  H.  Opp.  ham,  Jr.,  '95,  W.  H.  Vincent,  '97,  N. 

ifuoh80,A]MioTw 17      6  B.  Marshall, '97;  for  the  half  mile,  E. 

^S;  S:;SLX'H.;i;T.i5^  ?  H^^^^^'  '^^  ^-  H.  Wmiams,  '98;  for 

20,  Tnfte 7     11  the  mile,  EL  Emerson, '96,  and  J.  L. 

22,  DtttmonUi 1      4  Coolidge, '95;  for  the  mUe  walk,  C.  D. 

S;  2H'^v.v.v.v.::::;:::::u   \  ^^*  '^>  ^^  J- 1>-  ^}^v^  '^^  ^^' 

27,  Amh«nt  (AmiMnt) 6      1  the  bicycle,  W.  B.  Brinckerhof^  '97, 

ao,  HolyOroMCWoroMtar) 8      4  and  H.  C.  Burdett,  '98 ;  for  the  hur- 
dles, J.  L.  Bremer,  Jr.,  '96,  V.  Mun- 

#irL     .«»       V.  tir  '^  ^*  ^'  ^'  J"»«»<»>  W ;  for  the 

Cje  jHott  paben  Cem^  hjgh  jump,  W.  E.  Putnam,  Jr.,  '96 ; 

The  interest  in  track  athletics  shown  for  the  broad  jump,  A.  Stickney,  Jr., 

by  the  unusually  large  number  of  men  '97;  and  E.  H.  Clark,  '96.    The  reo- 

who  answered  the  call  for  candidates  ords  made  at  the  annual  spring  meet- 

f or  the  Mott  Haven  team,  in  no  de-  ing  held  May  4  give  a  good  idea  of 

gree  fell  off  as  training  progressed,  the  work  of  Uie  team.    Two  Harvard 

The  usual  work  in  the  gymnasium  and  records  were  broken  :  J.  L.  Coolidge, 

running  on  the  board  track  were  done  '95,  in  a  close  race  with  G.  Newell, 

during  February  and  March.  Not  un-  Sp.,  lowered  the  time  in  the  mile  run 

ta  March  30  was  Mr.  Lathrop  able  to  to  4  m.  30|  s.,  and  H.  B.  Johnstone, 

take  the  squad  out  on  the  cinder  track.  3  L.,  threw  the  hammer  108  ft,  8  in. 

During  the  winter,  men  were  entered  In  the  half-mile  run  E.  Hollister,  '97, 

in  several  indoor  meetings.    At  the  B.  won  after  a  well  contested  race  in  1  m. 
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59|8.  N.  B.  ManhaU, '97,  made  the 
440  yds.  ran  in  51^  8.  L.  W.  Bed- 
path,  '98,  won  both  the  Bprints,  the 
100  yds.  dash  in  10}  s.  and  the  220 
yds.  dash  in  22(  s.  A.  Stiokney,  Jr., 
'97,  made  22  ft.,  2}  in.  in  the  running 
broad  jump.  The  work  in  the  other 
eyents  was  satisfactory.  The  games 
showed  the  team  to  be  strongest  in 
the  runs  and  weakest  in  the  weights 
and  pole  yaolt. 


latnuwe* 

Chiefly  throagh  the  efforts  of  J.  A. 
Leighton,  1  Gr.,  lacrosse  has  been  re- 
yiyed  this  season.  Practice  was  begun 
last  fall  and  was  continued  through 
the  winter  in  the  cage.  B.  H.  £.  Starr, 
'96,  was  chosen  captain  in  March. 
Since  then  the  candidates  haye  worked 
steadily  on  Soldier's  Field.  Up  to 
May  1  three  games  had  been  played 
with  the  following  scores:  — 

Dito.  Opponflnti.  H.  0pp. 

April  6,  Borton  lAcroMa  Olab 8        6 

19,  BeMhmoot  lAoroMe  Olab 3        1 

27,  Boston  LaoroMe  Club 8        4 


Grames  haye  been  arranged  with 
Steyens  Institute,  Cornell,  and  the 
Crescent  Athletic  Club.  About  May 
1  the  team  played  as  follows :  goal. 
Sand,  '95 ;  point,  Starr,  '96 ;  coyer 
point,  Woods,  '98 ;  first  defense,  F. 
B.  Outerbridge,  '96  ;  second  defense, 
Scott,  '97;  third  defense,  Arnold,  '96; 
centre,  P.  L.  Horne,  2  Gr.;  third  at- 
tack, Leighton,  1  Gr.;  second  attack, 
Ames,  1  Gr.;  first  attack,  Le  Clear, 
'95;  home,  Beeoher  '98 ;  inside  home, 
Burley,  '97. 


The  annual  winter  meeting  was  held 
Feb.  16,  and,  like  the  meeting  of  last 
year,  it  was  sayed  from  failure  only 
by  the  exertions  of  the  officers  of  the 
Athletic  Association.  They  succeeded 
in  securing  a  fair  number  of  entries, 
but  there  was  little  or  no  spontaneous 
interest  shown  either  by  the  students 
or  by  the  athletes  themselyes.  The 
reasons  for  the  loss  of  interest  in  the 
winter  meetings  are  not  difficult  to 
find.  They  lie  in  the  large  number  of 
athletic  meetings  held  eyery  winter  in 
or  near  Boston,  at  which  Haryard  men 
are  entered,  and  in  the  decreased  in- 
terest in  gymnasium  work,  caused  by 
the  growth  of  the  different  spring 
sports.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  re- 
yiye  the  interest  in  the  more  strictly 
gymnastic  work  by  the  recently  formed 
Gymnastic  Association.  Unless  in  this 
way  the  winter  meetings  can  be  made 
successful,  there  seems  little  use  in 
continuing  them.  Last  year  two  meet- 
ings, instead  of  the  traditional  three, 
were  held,  and  this  year  there  was  but 
one.  All  interest  in  boxing  seems  to 
haye  ceased  with  the  accidental  death 
last  winter  of  A.  H.  linder,  '95,  in  a 
friendly  bout.  No  contest  was  held 
either  last  year  or  this.  The  most  in- 
teresting eyents  in  the  meeting  this 
winter  were  the  tumbling,  won  by  J. 
Staab,  '95 ;  the  springboard  leaping, 
in  which  W.  £.  Putnam,  '96,  equaled 
his  own  record  of  8  ft.  6  in.,  made  last 
year ;  and  the  pole  yaulting,  in  which 
W.  W.  Hoyt,  '98,  cleared  10  ft  4J  in. 
One  New  England  record  was  broken, 
that  of  the  potato  race,  which  £.  H. 
Clark,  '96,  lowered  to  34  s. 

O.  H.  Dorr,  '97. 
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OFFICEBS  OF  COLLEGE  OEGANIZATIONS. 


HARVABB  ADVOCATE. 

Board  of  editors :  Pres.,  J.  A.  Gade, 
^96 ;  800.,  E.  G.  Knoblaaoh,  ^96 ;  L. 
W.  Mott,  W,  C.  A,  Piorce,  W,  A. 
C.  Train,  'OB,  C.  H.  Hoyey,  *97;  bos. 
man.,  W.  B.  Wolffe,  ^95 ;  bos.  editors, 
W.  S.  Appleton,  Jr.,  ^96,  J.  L.  Biker, 
Jr.,  ^96,  A.  K.  Moe,  '97. 

CSRCLB  WRASgjklB. 

Fres.,  H.  G.  Gray,  W;  yioe-pxes., 
F.  G.  Goodridge,  ^97;  treai.,  J.  P.  Hay- 
den,  ^97;  800.,  C.  K  Bryan,  '96. 

CHE88  CLUB. 

Pros.,  J.  Hewins,  Jr.,  '96 ;  see.,  E.  E. 
Soathard,  '97;  treas.,  A.  W.  Byder, 
'97. 

CiyiL  SBRVICB  BEFORM  CLX7B. 

Pres.,  L.  A.  Frothingbam,  2  L. ;  yioe- 
pres.,  A.  P.  Stone,  2  L.;  sec.,  J.  H. 
Jones,  '96;  treas.,  H.  Soborz,  '97; 
exec,  com.:  pros.,  yice-pres.,  sec,  and 
treas.  (ex-ofiEUno),  E.  H.  Warren,  '95, 
W.  Emerson,  '96,  B.  H.  Hallowell, 
'96,  T.  J.  Abbott,  '96^  F.  H.  Kinnicntt, 
•97,  H.  B.  Hnntington,  '97,  G.  Petti- 
jobn,  '98,  J.  S.  Sheppard,  3  L.,  A.  N. 
Jobnson,  <  '94,  J.  F.  Yaogban,  '95,  G. 
H.  Scndder,  3  M.,  H.  A.  Eaton,  2  Diy. 

THE  CRDCSOV. 

Pres.,  E.  v.  Frotbingham,'96  ;  man. 
ed.,  J.  D.  Greene,  '96 ;  sec.,  C.  F. 
Presoott,  '97;  editors,  E.  B.  Matbews, 
'96,  H.  B.  Storrs,  '96,  B.  K.  Fox,  '96, 
A.  M.  Kales,  '96,  F.  J.  Mahoney,  '97, 
F.  A.  Borlingame,  '97,  M.  E.  Stone, 
Jr.,  97,  J.  Dwm,  '97,  H.  G.  Gray,  '97, 
H.  Endicott,  Jr.,  '97,  J.  A.  Carpenter, 
•97,  J.  B.  Procter,  Jr.,  '98,  C.  Grilk, 
•98 ;  bus.  man.,  W.  B.  Wolffe,  '95. 


HABVABB  DDIIHa  ASSOCIATION. 

Pres.,  EL  C.  Lakin,  1  L.;  yioe-^tres., 
L.  A.  Ames,  '96;  directors,  E.  Y. 
Frotbingham,  '96,  G.  A.  Howe,  'd^, 
A.  Scott,  '97,  A.  K.  Moe,  '97,  M.  L. 
Bntler,  '98,  F.  H.  Bigelow,  '98,  L.  J. 
Wood,  2  L.,  B.  S.  Eskridge,  3  L.,  L. 
T.  Damon,  1  Gr.,  W.  Beed,  2  Dir. 

KNQINSEBIKO  80CIBTT. 

Ptes.,  A.  W.  K.  Billings,  '95 ;  sec, 
C.  J.  TUden,  '96;  treas.,  H.  Y.  D.  Al- 
len, '95 ;  librarian,  W.  £.  Clark,  '96. 

FEKCINO  CLUB  OFFICEBS. 

Pres.,  A.  G.  Thacber,  '97;  yice-prea., 
L.  C.  Tnckerman,  '97;  sec,  J.  C.  Gray, 
Jr.,  '97;  treas.,  W.  E.  Dexter,  '97; 
exec  com.,  J.  P.  Parker,  '96,  H.  G. 
Gray,  '97,  P.  S.  Dalton,  '98. 

FRESHMAN  DEBAUNG  CLUB. 

Pres.,  C.  Grilk;  vioe-pres.,  P.  S. 
Gill;  sec,  fl.  T.  Busbnell ;  treas.,  F. 
T.  Case ;  exec,  com.:  pres.,  vioe-pres., 
sec,  and  treas.  (ex-offldo),  and  C.  E. 
Morgan. 

HASTT  PUDDDf O  CLUB. 

Pres.,  B.  C.  Grew,  '95 ;  Tioe-pres., 
G.  G.  Morcbie,  '95;  sec,  B.  H.  Hallo- 
well,  '96;  treas.,  F.  S.  Hoppin,  Jr., 
'96  ;  kr.,  A  S.  Pier,'95;  librarian,  B.  B. 
Williams, '96. 

LACBOSSE  ASSOCIATIOH. 

Capt,  B.  H.  E.  Starr,  '96 ;  sec  and 
treas.,  F.  L.  Beecber,  "98 ;  asst  man., 
F.  B.  Oaterbridge,  '96. 

LAMPOON. 

Pres.,  E.  M.  Horley,  '96 ;  sec,  W. 
McEittrick,  '96 ;  editors,  F.  S.  Hop- 
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piD,  '96,  £.  F.  Champney,  '96,  £.  B. 
Mathews,  '96,  A.  K.  Moe,  '97,  H. 
Schurz,  '97,  H.  T.  Nichols,  '97,  A.  S. 
Walker,  '98,  T.  M.  Hastings,  '98,  bos. 
editors,  H.  W.  Howe,  '97,  and  C.  A. 
Hnrley,  '98. 

LAWN  TXNNI8  ASSOCIATION. 

Pres.,  G.  L.  Wrenn,  Jr.,  '96 ;  viee- 
pres.,  R.  C.  Thomas,  '96;  sec.  and 
treas.,  A.  Codman,  '96 ;  ezec.  com., 
R.  B.  l?niliams,  '96,  H.  Anderson, 
'98,  and  P.  S.  Dalton,  '98. 

MILTON  ACADEMY  CLUB. 

Pres.,  J.  C.  D.  Hitch,  '95;  yioe-pres., 
A.  H.  Ladd,  '97;  treas.,  K  W.  Forbes, 
'96 ;  sec.,  W.  TUeston,  '95. 

THE  NEWS. 

Editor,  L.  W.  Mott,  '96 ;  man.  ed., 
W.  T.  Denison,  '96 ;  asst.  man.  ed., 
A.  K.  Moe,  '97;  sec.,  S.  P.  West,  '97; 
associate  editors,  H.  S.  Colton,  '96,  H. 

A.  Leekley,  '96,  D.  E.  Mitchell,  '97, 
C.  A.  McGrew,  '97,  C.  B.  Palmer, 
Sp.,  M.  J.  G.  Cunniff,  '98,  C.  I.  Wright, 
'98,  A.  P.  Stone,  2  L.,  Louise  P.  Haskell, 

B.  C. ;  bus.  man.,  P.  S.  Straos,  '97, 
and  C.  C.  Dana,  '97. 

o.  K. 
Prefc,  B.  Gray,  '96;    sec.,  A.  S. 
Pier,  '96 ;  librarian,  W.  B.  Peabody, 
'95. 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA. 

Bee.  sec,  B.  Gray,  '96 ;  first  mar- 
shall,  J.  K.  Whittemore,  '95 ;  second 
marshall,  M.  Benshimol,  '96 ;  orator, 
G.  H.  Chase,  '96 ;  poet,  J.  P.  Warren, 
'96. 


HARYABD  BBUQIOUS  UNION. 

Pres.,  W.  Healy,  Sp.;  yioe-pres.,  H. 
L.  W.  Snell,  '95 ;  sec  and  treas.,  J.  A. 
Howell,  '97;  exec,  com.,  W.  Healy, 
Sp.,  A.  HaU,  2  Diy.,  N.  Matthews,  '97. 

SIGNET. 

Pres.,  J.  A.  Grade,  '96;  yioe-pres.,  F. 
B.  Whittemore,  '96 ;  sec.,  E.  M.  Hur- 
ley, Jr.,  '96 ;  treas.,  A.  M.  Kales,  '96. 

ST.  PAUL'S  SOCIETT. 

Pres.,  T.  B.  Kimball,  '95;  yioe- 
pres.,  H.  E.  Addison,  '96 ;  sec,  H.  B. 
Huntington,  '97;  treas.,  C.  N.  I/athrop, 
'96 ;  chorister,  W.  E.  Dowty,  '97;  li- 
brarian, J.  C.  Ward,  '96. 

TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  LEAGUE. 

Pres.,  B.  C.  Auten,  '97;  yice-pres., 
J.  P.  Warren,  '96 ;  sec.  and  treas.,  W. 
L.  Garrison,  Jr.,  '97. 

WENDELL  PHILLIPS  CLUB. 

Pres.,  D.  King,  "95  ;  yice-pres.,  W. 
S.  Youngman,  '96;  sec,  J.  H.  T.  Mar- 
tin, Jr.,  '96 ;  treas.,  H.  G.  Gray,  '97; 
ezec.  com. :  pres.,  yice-pres.,  and  sec 
(ez  officio),  W.  £.  Hutton,  '96,  E.  S. 
Page,  1  L. 

TACHT  CLUB. 

Commodore,  J.  L.  Stackpole,  Jr., 
'95;  yice-commodore,  C.  F.  Lyman, 
'96 ;  reazKSommodore,  D.  H.  Morris, 
'96 ;  sec.  and  treas.,  B.  Frothingham, 
'97;  election  com.,  B.  M.  Johnson, 
'98,  C.  A.  Pierce,  '98,  B.  Frothingham, 
'97;  regatta  com.,  M.  L.  Scull,  '95,  T. 
K.  Lothrop,  Jr.,  '95,  B.  B.  Williams, 
'96. 
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THE  GRADUATES. 


HARVARD  CLUBS. 

CHICAGO. 

The  Club  gare  its  thirty-eighth  an- 
nual dinner  at  the  UniTersity  Club, 
Chicago,  Feb.  24.  First  yioe-preeident 
W.  W.  Case,  '79,  presided,  and  covers 
were  laid  for  oyer  a  hundred  mem- 
bers. Prof.  Josiah  Rojoe  responded 
to  the  toast,  <«Haryard  College  ;''  J. 
L.  Honghteling,  pres.  of  the  Chicago 
Tale  Club,  spoke  for  Tale ;  William 
£.  Fnmess,  '60,  on  « Post-graduate 
Scholarship  ;"  W.  Dunlap  Smith,  '84, 
on  "  Harvard  Men  in  Business  ; "  £. 
H.  Warren,  '95,  for  the  undergradu- 
ates ;  and  Prof.  £.  A.  Harriman,  '88, 
on  «  Harvard  and  the  Law.'' 

CLEVELAND. 

After  a  laipee  of  three  years,  the 
Club  has  revived,  owing  to  well-di- 
rected efforts  on  the  part  of  a  few  en- 
thusiastic Harvard  men.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  their  work,  about  thirty 
members  of  the  Club  attended  the  an- 
nual dinner  on  April  3, 1895.  M.  S. 
Greenough,  '68,  was  a  humorous  and 
a  stimulating  chairman,  and  the  din- 
ner was  enjoyable  not  only  for  itself, 
but  also  for  its  effect  in  awakening 
in  the  members  a  keener  interest  in 
their  University.  To  carry  on  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Club  for  the  following 
year  these  officers  were  elected:  Pres., 
M.  S.  Greenough,  '68 ;  vice-pres.,  £. 
A.  Angell,  '73;  sec,  Morris  Black, 
'91;  treas.,  H.  C.  Bourne,  '87. 

Cleveland,  and  indeed  the  entire 
Western  Reserve,  has  strong  lean- 
ings toward  Tale.  It  therefore  is 
doubly  the  duty  of  the  Harvard  men 
in  this  vicinity,  in  a  well  organized 
body,  to  spread  throughout  the  com- 


munity a  knowledge  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  Harvard.  This  thought 
was  a  prominent  one  at  the  dinner, 
and,  from  all  appearances,  it  will  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind  in  the  future. 
MorrU  Black,  '91,  Sec 

FALL  RIVEB. 

The  eighth  annual  dinner  of  the 
Club  was  held  at  Music  Hall,  Jan. 
31,  1895.  Covers  were  laid  for  44, 
the  largest  attendance  at  any  dinner 
yet  held.  Hon.  Milton  Reed,  '68,  pre- 
sided. The  guests  of  the  evening 
were  Prof.  S.  M.  Macvane,  '73,  Pro- 
fessor de  Sumichrast,  and  J.  S.  Bray- 
ton,  president  of  the  Fall  River  Brown 
Club.  Mr.  Reed  acted  as  toast-mas- 
ter, and  spoke  of  the  varied  opportu- 
nities offered  by  Harvard.  At  the 
dose  of  his  address  '*  Fair  Harvard  " 
was  sung.  Professor  Mao  Vane  then 
told  of  the  growth  of  the  University, 
and  Professor  de  Sumichrast  of  the 
relations  of  the  faculty  to  the  students. 
W.  C.  Bates,  '77,  superintendent  of 
the  Fall  River  schools,  spoke  briefly^ 
and  Spencer  Borden,  Jr.,  '94^  re- 
sponded to  the  toast,  *' Young  Har- 
vard." The  rest  of  the  evening  was 
devoted  to  college  reminiscences  and 
the  singing  of  college  songs.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected :  Pres., 
J.  F.  Jackson,  '73 ;  vice-pres.,  N.  B. 
Borden;  sec,  £.  B.  Jennings,  "86; 
treas.,  R.  N.  Durfee,  '89;  chorister, 
S.  M.  Grordon,  m  '85 ;  exec,  com.,  C. 
C.  Ramsay,  '92,  Rev.  Herman  P^ige, 
'88,  and  J.  H.  Bowen,  '88.  The  f oU 
lowing  new  members  were  admitted : 
Rev.  Jonathan  Johnson,  W.  C.  Bates, 
'77,  Dr.  £.  H.  Kidder,  '88,  and  G.  A 
Gray,  '94. 
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LOUISIANA. 

On  Jan.  5,  the  Glab  held,  in  New 
Orleans,  its  third  annual  lennion  and 
dinner.  There  were  present :  B.  M. 
Harrod,  '66  ;    H.  C.  Enstis,   [W]  ; 

C.  Eustis,  ['63];  J.  W.  Labouisse,  W. 

D.  Den^gre,  79 ;  F.  B.  Lemann,  ^92 ; 
I.  H.  Stanffer,  I  '11\  G.  F.  KetteU, 
'91;  T.  J.  Semmes,  Z  '45 ;  S.  E.  Cham^ 
'61;  L.  W.  Brandon,  '60;  J.  L.  Ono- 
ratd,  C.  H.  Hyams,  ['92];  W.  Stanffer, 
and  B.  B.  Montgomery,  '90.  In  the 
absence  of  our  genial  president,  T.  G. 
Sparks,  '49,  the  yioe-president,  S.  £. 
GhaiU^,  '61,  presided.  Each  mem- 
ber was  called  upon  for  a  speech, 
anecdote,  or  song,  and  eyery  one  took 
refuge  in  reminiscences.  The  follow- 
ing officers  for  the  coming  year  were 
chosen :  Pres.,  T.  G.  Sparks,  '49;  yice- 
pres.,  S.  £.  Ghaill^  '61;  sec  and  treas., 
B.  B.  Montgomery,  '90. 

Apparently  it  is  in  the  South  that 
Harrard  is  weakest  and  least  attrac- 
tive to  young  men.  Therefore  it  was 
suggested  that  a  southern  trip  of  the 
musical  organizations  of  the  College,  a 
trip  such  as  was  made  a  year  ago  from 
Princeton,  might  be  produotiye  of  good 
to  the  Uniyersity. 

We  should  like  all  Harvard  men  to 
know  that  we  shall,  in  future,  hold  an 
annual  dinner  on  the  second  Saturday 
in  January,  to  which  any  Harvard  man 
will  be  welcomed;  and  that  every  Har- 
vard man  of  a  year's  good  standing  in 
the  University  is  eligible  to  member- 
ship in  our  Club. 

R»  B,  Montgomery f  '90,  Sec. 

MAINE. 

The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of 
the  Club  was  held  at  Portland,  Me., 
Feb.  22.  Eighteen  members  were 
present.  The  following  officers  were 
elected :  Pres.,  George  Walker,  '44 ; 
vice-pres.,  Asa  Dalton,  '48,  and  George 


E.  Bird,  '69 ;  sec.,  W.  M.  Bradley,  '76; 
treas.,  L.  L.  Hight,  '86. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Club  is  ending  the  first  year  in 
its  new  house  with  a  most  gratifying 
twelvemonth  to  look  back  on.  The 
number  of  members  has  constantly 
increased ;  and  the  meetings  have 
been  crowded  and  enthusiastic.  There 
are  now  almost  900  members.  The 
twenty-ninth  annual  dinner  was  held 
at  Delmonico's,  on  Feb.  21,  as  usual, 
and  there  were  over  200  men  at  it. 
The  speakers  were:  Edward  King, 
'63^  the  president  of  the  Club ;  Mar- 
tin Brimmer,  '49,  to  represent  the  Uni- 
versity; Professor  de  Sumichrast,  for 
the  Faculty;  Bishop  Lawrence,  '71,  of 
Mass.;  Henry  E.  Howland,  I  '67,  for 
Yale ;  Wm.  B.  Homblower,  for  Prince- 
ton ;  Gkorge  L.  Rives,  for  Columbia ; 
Charles  B.  McMichael,  '70,  for  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Philadelphia;  Aus- 
ten G.  Fox,  '69,  for  the  Harvard  men 
in  New  York  city ;  and  Lloyd  McKim 
(jarrison,  '88,  for  the  younger  Har- 
vard graduates.  The  speaking  was  of 
much  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
The  general  sentiment  of  the  speakers 
favoring  athletics,  and  their  feeling 
that  President  Eliot's  strictures  on 
football  were  far  too  sweeping  and 
caustic,  were  received  with  much  en- 
thusiasm. Mr.  Grarrison's  speech  on 
the  importance  of  preserving  the  old 
landmarks  at  Cambridge,  with  all  the 
sentiment  that  time  and  generations 
of  great  men  have  twined  about  them, 
was  attentively  listened  to,  although 
the  last  speech  on  the  list,  and  was 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  best  efforts 
of  the  evening.  As  usual,  the  loving 
cup  was  passed  about,  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  dinner,  and  the  more  promi- 
nent men  were  loudly  applauded,  as 
they  rose  to  drink  from  it,  in  their  turn. 
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Many  of  the  Clab  members  went  to 
see  the  Padding  theatricals ;  and  on 
the  eyening  of  April  20  the  actors  and 
their  friends  came  after  the  play  to 
the  dnb^honse  for  a  little  informal 
sapper.  A  namber  of  the  dab  mem- 
bers were  there  to  receive  them ;  and 
the  singing  and  good-fellowship  lasted 
well  into  the  night.  The  evenings 
that  the  Padding  men  or  the  Glee  and 
Banjo  dabs  come  to  the  Clab  are  al- 
ways looked  forward  to,  and  remem- 
bered as  "red-letter  nights." 

Evert  Jamen  Wendell,  '82,  Sec. 

yiTTT.  A  TOCTfl»TTT  A  - 

The  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Clab 
took  place  at  the  Bellevae  Hotel,  at 
the  time  of  the  annaal  dinner.  The 
President,  Hon.  James  T.  Mitchell, 
'55,  took  the  duur,  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  Secretary,  J.  S.  Clark,  '83,  acted 
as  secretary  for  the  meeting.  Officers 
for  the  ensaing  year  were  chosen  as 
follows :  Pres.,  Theodore  Frothing- 
ham,  '70 ;  vice-pres.,  Charles  B.  Mc- 
Michael,  '70 ;  treas.,  H.  L.  Clark,  '87; 
sec,  B.  D.  Brown,  '90 ;  dinner  com., 
Morris  Earle,  '83^  and  H.  L.  Clark, 
'87.  A  motion  was  made  by  Arthnr 
C.  Denniston,  '83^  that  the  right  to 
vote  for  Overseers  be  extended  and 
placed  npon  a  aniversity  basis.  The 
motion  was,  however,  laid  on  the 
table.  There  were  aboat  fifty  present 
at  the  dinner,  which  was  a  very  sac- 
cessfol  and  pleasant  one.  The  toast- 
master  was  Hon.  James  T.  MitcheU, 
'55.  Prof .  J.  H.  Wright  answered  to 
Harvard ;  Bishop  W.  S.  Perry,  '54^ 
to  Harvard  College  and  the  Episcopal 
Chnreh;  Edward  King,  '53,  to  the 
Harvard  Clab  of  N.  Y. ;  Prof.  W.  H. 
Sloane,  to  Princeton;  and  James  C. 
Bell,  to  Pennsylvania. 

Samud  Chew,  '93^  Sec. 


RHODE  XBLAXD. 

Thursday  evening,  April  25^  the 
Clabhdd  its  semi-annaal  meeting  and 
dinner  at  the  Providence  Athletic  Clab 
in  Providence.  At  the  bosmess  meet- 
ing, which  preceded  the  dinner,  sev- 
eral new  members  were  elected  and 
roatine  basiness  was  transacted.  At 
the  dinner  President  Brackett  pre- 
sided. Letters  of  regret  were  read 
from  Professor  Shaler,  $  '62,  Prof. 
WdcoU  Gibbs,  h  '88,  Rev.  £.  C.  Mooie, 
of  Providence,  and  Lieatenant  Pardee, 
U.  S.  A.  The  speakers  were  Prof.  J. 
B.  Jewett,  '84^  at  present  of  Brown 
University,  who  responded  to  the  toast 
of  Harvard ;  Professor  Bompus  of 
Brown,  who  responded  for  his  own 
college ;  Samad  Ames,  I  75,  for  the 
Harvard  Law  School ;  George  L.  Cd- 
lins,  m  '79,  for  the  Harvard  Medicd 
School ;  Frederick  Bradley,  d  '86,  for 
the  Harvard  Dental  School;  Professor 
Manro  of  Brown,  Drs.  Miller,  Perkins, 
Walker,  and  Chapin,  and  Sec  J.  P. 
Famsworth,  '81,  of  Providence. 

The  next  meeting,  the  annnal,  will 
be  held  in  Newport  some  time  daring 
the  sammer. 
H.  O.  MacKayc'lS,  Sec,  at  Newport 

ROOKT  MOUNTAIN. 

The  tenth  annaal  dinner  was  held 
at  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  on  Feb.  12,  18d5.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Clab,  O.  J.  Pfdfter,  called 
the  meeting  to  order,  and  the  follow- 
ing officers  for  the  ensaing  year  were 
dected:  President,  Jadge  Lant  of 
Colorado  Springs  ;  vice  -  president, 
F.  O.  YaiUe  of  Denver;  secretary 
and  treasarer,  Aagastas  O.  Boam,  Jr., 
of  Denver.  These  officers  were  em- 
powered to  serve  as  an  ezecative  com^ 
mittee,  and  were  instracted  to  invite 
the  Harvard  Glee  Clab  to  give  a 
concert  in  Denver  daring  Christmas 
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week,  1895 ;  and  also  ihey  weze 
instraoted  to  provide  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  Clnb.  A  committee 
consisting  of  B.  H.  Whiteley,  I  '85, 
O.  J.  Pfeiffer,  m  ^84,  and  S.  S.  Holz- 
man,  L.  S.  S.,  ^94^  were  instmoted  to 
forward  the  following  resolutions 
to  the  Harvard  CrimBon,  Whereas^ 
Athletics  at  Harvard  have  not  been 
kept  up  to  the  standard  which  should 
be  maintained  at  that  institution,  and, 
fohereoif  President  Eliot  has  issued  a 
manifesto  concerning  his  position  on 
the  question,  therefore,  be  it  retolvedt 
That  the  Bocky  Mountain  Harvard 
Club  make  known  their  earnest  desire 
that  the  interest  always  maintained 
hitherto  be  kept  at  the  highest  pitch ; 
that  they  take  an  opposite  stand  on 
the  question  of  intercollegiate  con- 
tests from  that  of  President  Eliot; 
and  that  they  consider  it  of  vital  im- 
portance that  the  teams,  crew,  and 
other  organisations  representing  the 
College  should  be  of  the  highest  order 
of  excellence,  in  order  that  the  Univer- 
sity may  not  fall  in  the  estimation  of 
those  intending  to  enter,  as  it  undoubt- 
edly will,  unless  such  excellence  be 
shown.  The  members  then  adjourned 
to  the  dining-room  of  the  hotel,  where 
President  Lnnt  introduced  the  toast- 
master  of  the  evening.  Judge  Camp- 
bell President  Lunt  answered  to 
the  toast,  '^  Harvard  in  Colorado,"  and 
John  Parsons  to  the  toast,  <<The 
Growth  of  Libraries  and  Belles  Let- 
tres  through  the  influence  of  Harvard 
in  Colorado."  Hon.  Joseph  N.  Bax- 
ter spoke  on  **  The  Harvard  Club  in 
the  Pkst ;"  Dr.  Nickerson,  Prof,  (ad 
interm)  of  Biology  and  ^stology  in 
the  University  of  Colorado,  on  **  Our 
Sister  Universities  and  Colleges  in 
Colorado  ;"  Hon.  H.  B.  Whiteley,  on 
'^Harvard  Men  in  Politics  in  Colo- 
rado;" Dr.  Pfeifler,  on  "Harvard  in 


Vi  et  ArmiB ; "  and  Vice-President  F. 
O.  YaiUe,  on  ^The  March  of  Science, 
and  its  advancement  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  Inductive  Education."  Among  the 
members  present  were  F.  O.  Yaille, 
74  ;  J.  N.  Baxter,  76 ;  T.  G.  Lewis, 
L.  S.,  '86;  E.  B.  Adams,  '92  ;  A.  O. 
Bourn,  Jr.,  L.  S.,  '90;  P.  V.  K.  John^ 
son,  Sp.,  '93;  T.  Woodbury,  H.  Bruen, 
L.  S.  S.,  '94  ;  S.  S.  Holzman,  L.  S.  S., 
'94 ;  W.  H.  Snuley,  '77 ;  C.  M.  Camp- 
bell, L.  8.,  '78  ;  H.  G.  Lunt,  '70 ;  O. 
J.  Pfeiffer,  m  '84  ;  J.  Parsons,  '74  ; 
H.  F.  May,  '81;  B.  H.  Whiteley, 
Z  '85 ;  W.  S.  Nickerson,  *  '90 ;  J.  F. 
Tuttle,  Jr.,  I  '74 ;  H.  Lewis,  '92. 
Auguiius  O.  Bourn,  Jr.,  L.  S.,  '90,  Sec. 

BAN  FRAKCI8C0. 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  and 
dinner  of  the  Club  was  held  at  the 
Delmonico  restaurant,  on  Thursday, 
April  18.  Thirty-four  members  were 
present  The  president,  George  B. 
Merrill,  '59,  presided.  Ilie  following 
members  were  elected :  Philip  J.  Har- 
rison, '91,  Warren  Olney,  Jr.,  '92,  and 
Henry  B.  Montague,  I  '94. 

Prof.  E.  S.  Holden,  of  the  Lick  Ob- 
servatory at  Mount  Hamilton,  was 
present  as  a  guest  of  the  Club^  and  an- 
nounced, amidst  great  enthusiasm,  that 
he  had  that  day  secured  donations  of 
all  the  money  necessary  to  bring  to 
Mount  Hamilton  the  great  reflecting 
telescope  generously  given  by  Mr. 
Edward  Crossley,  of  England.  He 
spoke  in  the  highest  praise  of  the  work 
done  at  the  Harvard  Observatory.  Let- 
ters of  regret  were  read  from  Charles 
C.  Beaman,  '61,  ex-president  of  the 
Harvard  Club  of  New  York,  and  Ed- 
ward King,  '53,  present  president  of 
the  same  club.  Dr.  George  M.  Bich- 
ardson,  '82,  gave  an  interesting  talk 
on  the  "  Higher  Education  of  Women." 
F.  H.  Whedan,  '80,  Sec. 
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SEATTLE. 

The  osoftl  semi-ammal  meetiDg  and 
banqaet  of  the  Glnb  was  held  on  the 
eyening  of  Febraary  20.  Several 
causes  combined  to  make  the  attend- 
ance small,  but,  nevertheless,  there 
were  twelve  members  present  The 
meeting  was  pleasant,  as  our  reunions 
always  are.  We  had  hoped  to  have 
with  us  several  Harvard  meu  from 
Tacoma.  Unfortunately  they  found 
themselves  unable  to  attend.  The 
Club  entertained  as  guests  the  Bev. 
H.  K  Haweis,  as  well  as  representa- 
tives from  Yale,  Amherst,  and  Ann 
Arbor. 

At  the  banquet  Dr.  F.  S.  Palmer,  '87, 
the  president  of  the  Club,  presided, 
and  L.  B.  Stedman,  '87,  acted  as  toast- 
master.  Besides  the  invited  guests, 
J.  Shippen,  '60,  and  G.  H.  Preston,  '78, 
responded  to  toasts. 

Qeorge  E.  Wright,  '89,  Sec. 

WASHINGTON. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Club  was 
held  Feb.  6,  1895,  at  the  Shoreham. 
Owing  to  a  slight  indisposition  the 
venerable  president,  Judge  Edward 
Lander,  '35,  was  unable  to  be  present, 
and  therefore  the  vice-president,  F.  W. 
Haokett,  '61,  presided.  Before  the 
dinner  a  brief  business  meeting  was 
held,  and  the  following  officers  were 
chosen :  Pres.,  £.  Lander,  '35 ;  vioe- 
pres.,F.  W.  Hackett,  '61;  C.  C.  Bin- 
ney,  '78  ;  J.  W.  Holcombe,  '75  ;  J.  S. 
DiUer,  s  '79,  and  H.  W.  Wiley,  s  '73 ; 
treas.,  P.  Dodge,  ['79] ;  sec,  J.  M.  Ster- 
rett,  A.  M.,  '70. 

The  dinner  was  so  thoroughly  en- 
joyable, and  was  an  occasion  of  so 
great  merriment,  that  it  was  at  a  late 
hour  that  Mr.  Hackett  called  the 
members  of  the  Club  to  order,  and 
proposed  to  begin  what  he  called  the 
''serious  part  of  the  business."    He 


then  introduced  the  speakers  of  the 
evening,  the  Japanese  Minister,  S. 
Kurino,  I  '81,  Hon.  T.  Jefferson  Coo- 
lidge,  '50,  Gov.  G.  S.  Bontwell,  k  '51, 
Bishop  J.  J.  Keane,  k  '93,  Asst.  Sec. 
of  the  Treasury  C.  E.  Hamlin,  '84, 
Prof.  C.  E.  Monroe,  T.  Roosevelt, 
'80,  Prof.  S.  Newcomb,  s  '58,  Bev. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Sterrett,  A.  M.,  '70,  and  Prof. 

F.  W.  Clarke,  s  '67.  Li  the  speeches, 
subjects  light  and  subjects  serious 
were  dealt  with.  The  question  of  ath- 
letic sports  was  discussed;  and  the 
continuance  of  intercollegiate  football 
was  strongly  recommended  by  Mr. 
Boosevelt  After  speeches  from  the 
men  named  above,  and  after  remarks 
from  others  and  a  song  by  M.  H. 
Cushing,  '83^  the  meeting  was  reluc- 
tantly brought  to  a  close.  It  was 
agreed  by  all  present  that  the  dinner 
was  the  best  ever  held  by  the  Club 
and  that  at  it  there  was  diown  great 
freedom,  cordiality,  and  zeal.  Among 
those  present  were  W.  A.  Day,  [I  '72] ; 
J.  S.  DiUer,  s  '79 ;  P.  Dodge,  (779]; 

G.  H.  Eldridge,  '76;  S.  T.  Fish^, 
'76  ;  J.  G.  Fleetwood,  '91;  C.  F.  Get- 
temy,  '91;  B.  R.  Green,  L.  S.  S.,  '63  ; 
F.  W.  Hackett,  '61;  F.  H.  Hitchcock, 
'91;  J.  W.  Holcombe,'76 ;  F.  T.  Howe; 
L.  Hunt ;  A.  Keith,  '85 ;  J.  J.  Keane, 
A  '93 ;  S.  Kurino,  Z  '81;  A.  T.  King ; 
J.  V.  Lewis ;  W.  L.  McPherson,  '84 ; 
W.  P.  Montague,  '69 ;  C.  Abbe  ;  B. 
Bache  ;  F.  H.  Bigelow,  '73 ;  C.  C.  Bin- 
ney,  78  ;  G.  S.  Boutwell,  k  '51;  T.  M. 
Chatard,  $  '71;  E.  T.  Chamberlain, 
78  ;  F.  W.  Clarke,  s  '67;  L.  A.  Coo- 
lidge,  '83 ;  M.  H.  Cushing,  '83 ;  W.  D. 
Davidge,  Jr.,  '88 ;  G.  C.  Deane ;  C. 
Moore,  '78 ;  F.  P.  Morgan,  '90 ;  C.  E. 
Monroe  ;  S.  Newcomb,  «  '58 ;  B.  L. 
O'Brien,  '91;  R.  R.  Perry,  Jr.,  '92 ;  E. 
W.  Spalding,  '88  ;  J.  M.  Sterrett, 
A.  M.,  '70 ;  C.  Stetson ;  H.  R.  Webb, 
'80 ;  H.  W.  Wiley,  *  '73 ;  D.  Wilson, 
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'53 ;  T.  J.  Coolidge,  '50 ;  G.  E.  Ham- 
lin, '84^  and  T.  Rooeevelt,  '80. 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

At  a  dinner  of  the  Harvard  Alumni 
Association  of  Western  New  York, 
held  in  Buffalo  at  the  Genesee,  April 
27,  1895,  suitable  resolutions  were 
passed  upon  the  death  of  the  Hon.  £. 
C.  Spragrue,  the  president  of  the  Club 
since  its  beginning.  The  following 
new  officers  were  elected:  Pres.,  George 
Gorham,  '57;  sec,  Francis  Almj,  '79; 
exec,  com.,  W.  W.  Mumford,  '84,  S. 
L.  Adler,  L.  S.,'94,  Charles  A.  Dewej, 
m  '80,  Walter  Gary,  '79,  £.  C.  Mason, 
'88.  After  the  dinner  the  men  ad- 
journed in  a  body  to  the  Star  Theatre, 
attending  a  representation  of ''  Trilby," 
an  operatic  burlesque  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  Pudding  theatricals,  the 
parts  being  taken  by  men  only.  The 
libretto  was  by  Frederic  Almy,  '80, 
Walter  Cary,  '79,  John  B.  Olmsted, 
'76,  and  Carleton  Sprague,  '81.  It  was 
given  three  times  to  crowded  audi- 
ences, realizing  a  large  sum  for  a  lo- 
cal charity. 

Francis  Almy^  '79,  Sec. 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

The  committee  to  suggest  names 
for  nomination  to  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers have  issued  their  list  and  expect 
replies  before  June  1.  There  are  five 
overseers  to  be  elected  for  six  years 
and  one  for  four  years,  to  fill  the  un- 
expired term  caused  by  the  resignar 
tion  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hoar.  Of  the  out- 
going overseers,  those  whose  names 
are  marked  with  a  star  are  eligible 
for  reflection :  «K  M.  Morse,  '57,  R. 
Wolcott,  70,  ♦£.  Wetmore,  '60,  ♦E. 
Bacon,  '80.  The  late  L.  Saltonstall, 
'44,  was  the  fifth  of  the  overseers 
whose  terms  expire  this  year.    The 
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names  suggested  by  the  committee 
are :  T.  C.  Clarke,  '48,  New  York ;  D. 
W.  Cheever,  '52,  Boston;  A.  McF. 
Davis,  B  '54,  Cambridge;  C  F.  Adams, 
'66,  Lincoln ;  W.  Warren,  '58,  Ded- 
ham ;  S.  W.  Langmaid,  '59,  Brook- 
line  ;  L.  S.  Dabney,  '61,  Boston ;  A. 
H.  Hardy,  '61,  Boston;  J.  Read,  '62, 
Cambridge ;  C.  W.  Amoiy,  '63,  Bos- 
ton ;  C.  P.  Bowditch,  '63,  Boston ;  W. 
Minot,  I  '68,  Boston  ;  F.  H.  Appleton, 
'69,  Boston ;  E.  W.  Hutchins,  '72,  Bos- 
ton ;  R.  Grant,  '73,  Boston ;  S.  Butler, 
'77,  Boston  ;  T.  Roosevelt,  '80,  Oyster 
Bay,  N.  Y. ;  F.  Blake,  Weston.  — 
Prof.  C.  £.  Norton,  the  president  of 
the  Association,  expects  to  preside  at 
the  dinner.  Roger  Wolcott,  '70,  has 
been  appointed  Chief  Marshal  for 
Commencement. 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

The  Harvard  Law  School  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  meeting  on  the  Tues- 
day before  Commencement,  and  it  is 
to  be  the  occasion  of  a  special  celebra- 
tion in  commemoration  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  Professor  Lang- 
dell's  appointment  as  Dean  of  the 
Law  School.  There  will  first  be  a 
business  meeting  at  Austin  Hall ; 
then  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  will  de- 
liver the  oration  at  Sanders  Theatre ; 
and  then  there  will  be  a  dinner,  which 
it  is  expected  that  many  of  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  and  judges  of  the 
country,  who  are  members  of  the  As- 
sociation, will  attend,  and  at  which 
James  C.  Carter,  '50,  of  New  York, 
will  preside.  It  is  expected  that  this 
will  -be  the  most  important  meeting 
which  the  Association  has  yet  held. 
Louis  D,  Brandeis^  I  '77,  Sec. 

MEDICAL  ALUMNI. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
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Boston,  Tuesday,  Jnne  26,  at  12 
o'clock.  At  1  o'clock  the  annual  din- 
ner will  be  served  at  the  Yendome. 
Dinner  tickets,  at  two  dollars  for 
members,  will  be  for  sale  at  the  hotel 
office  on  that  day. 

Auguitus  Thomdike,  '84,  Sec. 

THE  HABVAKD  MUSICAL  A880CIATI0K. 

The  Association  held  its  annoal 
meeting  at  its  house  in  Boston  on 
the  afternoon  of  Jannazy  21,  most  of 
its  members  showing  their  confidence 
in  its  officers  by  not  attending  it; 
though  enough  were  present  to  re- 
elect the  former  board  and  to  choose 
twelve  new  members  into  the  society, 
six  of  whom  were  Harvard  graduates 
of  the  younger  classes.  Its  officers 
now  are :  Pres.,  S.  L.  Thomdike,  '52 ; 
vice-pres.,  S.  W.  Langmaid,  '59 ;  sec, 
G.  O.  G.  Coale,  74;  treas.,  H.  G. 
Denny,  '52;  directors  at  large,  W. 
P.  Blake,  '66,  £.  S.  Dodge,  '73,  C.  G. 
Saunders,  '67.  At  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing of  the  directors,  H.  G.  Denny,  '52, 
was  reappointed  librarian. 

In  the  report  of  the  directors,  pre- 
pared and  submitted  by  the  president, 
he  said,  referring  to  his  predecessor, 
J.  S.  Dwight,  '32 :  «  He  was  not  only 
the  president,  he  was  also  librarian,  he 
was  virtually  the  library  committee  ; 
he  kept  account,  more  or  less  accurate, 
of  expenditures;  and,  until  his  last 
feeble  years,  he  assumed  and  dis- 
charged manifold  duties  which  would 
ordinarily  fall  upon  the  house  —  or 
the  entertainment — committee.  If 
his  complete  impersonation,  not  only 
of  the  board  of  directors  but  of  the 
entire  association,  sometimes  created 
a  little  amusement,  it  carried  with  it 
little  of  the  annoyance  which  the  as- 
sumption of  those  functions  by  a  dic- 
tator less  charming  and  less  beloved 
would  have  caused,  and  there  proba- 


bly is  no  one  of  us  who  does  not  look 
back  upon  those  days  with  a  tender 
memory."  Also  he  said:  "It  will 
surely  not  be  amiss  for  us,  at  all  c<m- 
venient  times  and  in  all  proper  ways, 
to  call  the  attention  of  our  wealUiy 
friends  to  our  situation  and  our  needs, 
and  to  remind  them  that  they  cannot 
lay  up  a  better  treasure  in  tiiat  Yal- 
ludla,  in  which  all  music-lovers  hope 
to  abide,  than  by  f crowing  the  worthy 
examples  already  set  them,  and,  liv- 
ing or  dying,  by  bestowing  a  portion 
of  their  wordly  goods  towards  mak- 
ing The  Harvard  Musical  Associatimi 
independent  and  permanent.  If  the 
name  of  the  Association  appears  in 
one  will  or  deed  of  gift,  it  will  be  apt 
to  appear  in  others ;  and  it  behooves 
all  our  associates  to  do  what  they  can 
to  set  the  fashion." 

At  this  meeting  and  at  two  later 
meetings  the  society  elected  the  fol- 
lowing alumni  as  members:  C.  P.  Put- 
nam, '65,  S.  A.  B.  Abbott,  *66,  J.  J. 
Putnam,  '66,  J.  M.  B.  Churchill,  '79, 
G.  D.  Burrage,  '83^  J.  F.  Moors,  '83, 
B.  A.  Beal,  '86,  F.  Bullard,  '86,  J.  H. 
Gardiner,  '86,  F.  J.  Moors,  '86,  B.  C. 
Cabot,  '89,  F.  Cobb,  '90,  K.  McKende, 
'91,  M.  Williams,  Jr.,  '91,  E.  T.  Lor- 
ing,  '92,  J.  N.  Ashton,  '98,  P.  Cabot, 
'94,  H.  C.  Greene,  '94,  C.  L.  Saf- 
f ord,  '94 ;  also,  from  the  professional 
schools,  W.  J.  Otis,  m  '80,  and  H.  M. 
Biohards,  s  '91.  There  were  chosen, 
besides  tibese,  F.  A.  Famham,  Brown, 
'79,  and  six  non-graduates,  while  the 
names  of  other  candidates  are  on  the 
nomination  list 

During  the  past  season  there  have 
been,  besides  the  annual  dinner,  ten 
of  the  fortnightly  social  meetings,  one 
being  a  ladies'  night.  At  these  enter- 
tainments music  has  been  furnished 
by  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  the  Adamow- 
ski  Quartet,  and  the  Harvard  Glee 
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Club ;  by  Winch,  Beresford,  Mejn, 
Habbard,  Tiffen,  Parker,  Whitten, 
Townsend,  Bnshnell,  and  MiMes 
Wbitder  and  Brace,  yocalists ;  by  Pe- 
rabo,  Foote,  Faelten,  Tucker,  Whelp- 
lej,  and  Baasett,  pianists ;  by  Roth, 
Schnitder,  Sohroeder,  Schulz,  Ros^, 
Moltf,  Pourtan,  and  Schuecker,  from 
the  symphony  orchestra ;  and  by  Giese, 
Van  Vliet,  and  Kennedy.  These  meet- 
ings haye  all  been  weU  attended,  and 
at  some  the  rooms  were  crowded. 
They  will  be  resumed  next  season, 
probably  in  November. 

During  the  past  year  the  Society 
has  lost  one  of  its  oldest  honorary 
members,  R.  G.  Winthrop,  *2S.  £. 
S.  Dizwell,  '27,  the  oldest  honorary 
member,  and  H.  W.  Pickering,  '31, 
the  oldest  active  member,  are  the  only 
survivors  of  those  who  founded  the 
society  in  1837. 

The  annual  dinner  at  Young's  Ho- 
tel,' on  February  25,  was  largely  at- 
tended, and  was  interesting  through- 
out. The  company  ranged  from  J.  G. 
D.  Parker,  '48,  one  of  the  few  active 
members  who  graduated  before  1850, 
to  graduates  of  very  recent  years.  The 
president,  S.  L.  Thoradike,  '52,  pre- 
sided, and  J.  Reed,  '55,  was  the  poet 
B.  J.  Lang  made  an  earnest  speech 
in  favor  of  securing  a  new  organ  for 
the  Music  Hall,  and  a  conmiittee  was 
app<nnted  to  confer  with  Mr.  H.  L. 
Higginson  on  the  subject 

Henry  G.  Denny ,  '52,  Sec 

HABVAKD  ODONTOLOOIOAL  80CISTT. 

The  17th  annual  meeting  of  the  Soci- 
ety was  held  at  Young's  Hotel,  Bos- 
ton, Feb.  23,  the  Premdent,  Forrest  G. 
Eddy,  d  '75,  of  Providence,  in  the  chair. 

Reports  were  made  by  the  Record- 
ing and  Gorresponding  Secretaries, 
Treasurer,  and  Ghainnan  of  the  Gom- 
mittee  on  Glinics.     This  committee 
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was  appointed  last  March  as  an  ex- 
periment, but  since  that  time  it  has 
thoroughly  demcmstrated  its  useful- 
ness, and  has  now  become  an  important 
department  of  the  Society.  The  fol- 
lowing six  clinics  have  been  given,  five 
by  members  of  the  Society:  *< Re- 
storing to  Full  Gontonr  an  Approxi- 
mal  Surface  of  a  Bicuspid,  Using  a 
Steel  Matrix;"  << Showing  Sevetel 
Gases  of  Practical  Bridge  Work  ; " 
«How  to  Bake  Porceh&in  Inlays;" 
'<  How  to  Grind  Porcelain  Gontours ; " 
^The  Use  of  Gocaine  in  the  Extirpa- 
tion of  the  Dental  Pulp ; "  <<  Method 
of  Burnishing  Crold  in  Filling  and  Re- 
storing Gontour  in  an  Upper  Gen- 
tral." 

The  Recording  Secretary  reported 
the  number  of  active  members  as  44 
and  the  number  of  corresponding 
members  as  13. 

The  Society  has  held  ten  meetings 
during  the  past  year,  nine  regular  and 
one  annual.  Eleven  essays,  eight  by 
members  of  the  Society,  have  been 
presented  on  the  following  subjects : 
*<Some  Observations  in  the  Eitract- 
ing  of  Teeth  as  a  Preventive  of  De- 
cay ; "  *^  Some  Details  as  to  the  Gare 
of  Dental  Instruments;"  << Gutta- 
percha;" "The  Gare  of  Deciduous 
Teeth;"  '*A  Gonsideration  of  Some 
of  the  Problems  in  a  Dentbf  s  Life  ; " 
*<Some  Disturbances  caused  by  Dis- 
eases of  the  Teeth;"  << Educational 
Aspect  of  Athletics;"  '^Localized 
Neuritis  ; "  **  Semi-Gentennial  of  the 
Discovery  of  Anaesthetics;"  *' Den- 
tistry m  Public  Schoob;"  ^Altera^ 
tives."  The  December  meeting  was 
entirely  devoted  to  the  celebration 
above  referred  to,  and  all  members  of 
the  alumni  were  invited  to  be  present. 
Many  accepted  the  invitation,  and  the 
occasion  was  most  enjoyable. 

An  innovation  was  introduced  this 
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year  by  making  the  annaal  meeting 
**  ladies'  night,"  and  the  response  the 
invitation  called  out  was  very  gratify- 
ing. After  a  social  half  hoar  an  ad- 
journment was  made  to  the  banqnet 
hally  idiere  forty^iine  members  and 
friends  assembled.  At  the  dose  of  the 
dinner  the  Orator  of  the  evening,  Wm. 
P.  Cooke,  d  'SI,  of  Boston,  held  closely 
the  attention  of  his  hearers,  taking  as 
his  theme  ''The  Dentist  as  a  Man." 
A  letter  of  regret  from  Prof.  F.  6. 
Peabody,  D.  D.,  of  Cambridge,  was 
read,  and  also  one  from  Rev.  W.  £. 
Huntington,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  Boston 
University.  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore 
was  called  npon  to  speak  for  the  ladies. 
Bev.  W.  B.  Eddy,  of  Norwood,  spoke 
of  the  parallelism  between  dentistry 
and  the  ministry ;  and  then  John  T. 
Codman,  d  TO,  gave  an  interesting  ao- 
ooontof  the  Brook  Farm  oommnnity. 
The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensoing  year  :  Pres.,  J.  Shep- 
herd, d  'SS ;  rec  sec,  W.  £.  Board- 
man,  d  '86  ;  cor.  sec.,  £.  B.  Hitchcock, 
d  '77;  treas.,  D.  M.  Ckpp,  d  '82 ;  ed- 
itor, H.  L.  Upham,  <f  '86 ;  ex.  com., 
W.  £.  Boardman,  d  '86  (chairman)^ 
A.  H.  Stoddard,  d  '87,  J.  G.  W.  Wer- 
ner, d  76;  orator  for  1896,  £.  S. 
Niles,  d  '79. 

James  Shq}herdf  d  '85,  Cor.  Sec. 

Pm  BETA  KAPPA. 

The  anniversary  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety occurs  on  June  27,  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  College  Commencement. 
The  president  this  year  is  the  Hon. 
James  C.  Carter,  '50,  of  New  York, 
the  vice-president,  Ldent.-€rov.  Roger 
Wolcott,  '70.  The  business  meeting 
takes  place  in  Harvard  Hall,  begin- 
ning at  10  o'clock.  The  subject  of 
increasing  the  number  of  members  to 
be  taken  from  each  graduating  class 
was  specially  referred  by  the  meet- 


ing last  year  to  this  year's  meeting. 
A  full  attendance  is  requested,  and 
members  are  asked  to  come  pre- 
pared to  speak  and  act  wisely  and  de- 
liberately in  regard  to  this  important 
step  which  has  been  urged  upon  the 
Society  for  some  years.  At  12  o'clock 
the  literary  exercises  will  be  held  in 
Sanders  Theatre,  the  orator  is  John 
ilske,  '63,  and  the  poet  Prof.  George 
L.  Kittredge,  '82.  The  dinner  will 
probably  be  held  in  Upper  Massachu- 
setts, the  lower  hall  being  occupied 
by  the  Library  in  consequence  of  the 
changes  in  progress  in  (jore  HalL 
Wm.  C.  Lane,  '81,  Cor.  Sec 

THS  HABVAKD  TEAOHEBS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting,  held  at 
the  University  on  March  9,  was  the 
most  successful  in  the  history  of  the 
Association.  More  than  five  hundred 
pers<ms  attended  the  general  meeting, 
and  ninety  persons,  members  of  the 
Association  and  their  guests,  were 
present  at  the  annual  dinner.  As  in 
former  years  the  general  meeting  was 
held  in  Sever  11,  which  was  crowded 
from  the  opening  to  the  dose  of  the 
meeting,  and  the  dinner  took  place  at 
the  Colonial  Club  inmiediately  after 
adjournment.  Principal  £.  J.  Good- 
win, of  Newton,  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, presided  both  at  the  meeting 
and  at  the  dinner.  As  was  announced 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Magaziney 
the  topic  for  discussion  was  <'  Educa- 
tional Values."  The  general  interest 
in  the  papers  and  in  the  after-dinner 
discussion  was  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  who  had 
been  announced  to  speak  at  the  din- 
ner on  the  Educational  Value  of  Art 
in  the  Public  Schools,  was  unfortu- 
nately not  able  to  be  present  on  ac- 
count of  illness.    This  is  the  first  time 
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sinoe  the  ABSOoiation  was  organized 
that  a  speaker  has  been  compelled  to 
cancel  his  engagement  for  an j  cause. 
In  Mr.  Mead's  place  the  Association 
had  the  good  f ortone  to  secure  Prof. 
Ernest  F.  FenoUosa  of  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  who  spoke 
most  acceptably  on  Mr.  Mead's  topic. 
Beside  the  speakers  who  had  been  an- 
nounced on  the  programme,  Prof.  N. 
S.  Shaler,  to  whose  initiatiye,  it  is  well 
known,  the  Association  owes  its  exist- 
ence, responded  to  the  call  of  Presi- 
dent Groodwin  bj  referring  briefly  to 
the  origin  of  the  Association  as  an  out- 
growth of  the  Summer  School,  and 
dwelling  more  at  length  on  the  in- 
creasing usefulness  of  the  Uniyersity 
as  a  resort  for  teachers.  Professor 
Shaler  was  f crowed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Association,  who  answered  the 
call  of  President  Goodwin  by  heartily 
indorsing  Professor  Shaler's  views  on 
the  desirability  of  promoting  the  grow- 
ing usefulness  of  the  Uniyersity  as  a 
resort  for  teachers  already  in  seryioe 
as  well  as  for  those  students  who  intend 
to  become  teachers,  and  by  pointing 
out  the  possibilities  for  professional 
stimulus  and  growth  in  tiie  Associa- 
tion through  the  complete  cooperation 
of  all  its  members.  All  the  papers 
read  at  the  meeting  and  the  substance 
of  Professor  Norton's  after-dinner  ad- 
dress were  published  in  the  Educa-' 
Honed  Review  for  April,  1895.  By  yote 
of  the  Association  four  hundred  copies 
of  this  number  of  the  Review  were 
purchased  for  distribution  to  the  mem- 
bers and  for  general  distribution.  As 
these  copies  of  the  Review  are  not  yet 
quite  exhausted,  any  Harvard  man 
may  obtain  one,  free  of  cost,  by  apply- 
ing to  the  Secretary.  The  office  of 
treasurer  was  created  by  vote  of  the 
Association,  and  a  treasurer  was 
elected.    A  motion  to  admit  Baddiffe 


College  graduates  to  membership  in 
the  Association  was  referred  to  the 
Councilors  for  consideration  and  de- 
cision. The  list  of  members  (printed 
annually)  was  issued  in  April.  Har- 
vard men  everywhere,  especially  those 
who  are  already  members  of  the  As- 
sociation, are  earnestly  requested  to 
communicate  to  the  Secretary  the 
names  and  addresses  of  former  stu- 
dents in  the  Uniyersity  now  teaching, 
who  could  be  interested  in  the  Associ- 
ation and  would  doubtless  join  it  if 
their  attention  were  called  to  it.  The 
Association  has  had  a  substantial 
growth  during  the  present  year,  but  it 
is  still  far  from  induding  all  who  are 
eligible  to  membership  and  who  might 
care  to  join  it.  The  Councilors  hope 
that  members  will  lose  no  opportunity 
to  extend  a  knowledge  of  the  existence 
and  work  of  the  Association  to  all  Har- 
vard men  now  teaching,  in  order  that, 
in  time,  every  Harvard  man  who  cares 
to  join  the  Association  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  so.  The  entrance 
fee  is  one  dollar,  and  the  annual  as- 
sessment is  fifty  cents. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  are  :  Pros.,  Arthur  L.  Groodrioh, 
Prindpal  of  the  High  School,  Salem  ; 
vice-pres.,  Bay  Greene  Huling,  Princi- 
pal of  the  English  High  School,  Cam- 
bridge; sec.,  Paul  H.  Hanus,  Harvard 
University;  treas.,  Otis  B.  Oakman, 
Thayer  Academy,  South  Braintree ; 
councilor  (for  five  years),  Charles  H. 
Morss,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Milton.  The  other  councilors  are,  J. 
Y.  Bergen,  Jr.,  English  High  School, 
Boston ;  N.  S.  Shaler,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; D.  S.  Sanford,  Principal  of 
the  High  School,  Brookline;  J.  A. 
Tufts,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  N. 
H.;  and  their  terms  expire  in  1899, 
1898, 1897,  and  1896,  respectively. 
Paul  H.  Hanus,  Sec. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  GLASSES. 


Rev.  Samuel  Mat,  Sec. 


The  Bey.  Samuel  F.  Smith  has  re- 
cently been  the  snbject  of  a  pergonal 
and  public  testimonial  of  an  nnosnal 
chanuster.  It  was  designed  to  give 
expression  to  the  strong  and  wide- 
spread gratitude  and  honor  felt  for 
him  as  author  of  the  ode  or  hymn, 
which,  written  by  him  whUe  stUl  pur- 
suing his  studies  for  the  ministry,  has 
become  uniyersally  used  throughout 
the  nation,  as  an  expression  of  love 
of  country,  on  occasions  political,  re- 
ligious, etc ;  has  been  accepted  gen- 
erally as  the  national  hymn,  being  set 
to  an  air  having  patriotic  associations 
for  more  than  a  century ;  and  has  long 
since  acquired  the  name  <*  America." 
It  appears  superfluous  to  quote  its 
opening  line,  '^My  country,  'tis  of 
thee."  Dr.  Smith's  friends  had 
planned  the  public  recognition  as  a 
tribute  eminently  due  to  the  yener- 
able  author  on  national  grounds,  and 
they  seem  to  have  been  supported  by 
the  most  cordial  approbation  from 
every  quarter.  The  plan  was  fully 
carried  out  on  the  third  of  April  last 
in  Boston,  at  Music  Hall,  by  two 
large  meetings,  afternoon  and  even- 
ing. Both  were  very  largely  attended, 
and  marked  by  every  possible  demon- 
stration of  respect  for  Dr.  Smith,  who 
has  surely  well  merited  the  honor  of 
his  countrymen  by  his  high  character 
as  a  citizen,  by  his  scholarly  ability 
and  attainment,  and  by  the  many  pub- 
lic services  he  has  rendered.  At  both 
meetings.  Dr.  Smith  was  called  upon 
to  relate  the  circumstances-  of  the 
origin  of  the  hymn,  and  it  was  ob- 
servable that  no  other  of  the  speakers 


was  better  heard,  or  spoke  more  easily 
and  connectedly,  which,  in  view  of  his 
eighty-six  years,  may  be  considered 
noteworthy,  and  a  lesson  to  younger 
men.  Grov.  Greenhalge  was  the  pre- 
siding officer,  and  addresses  were 
made  by  him,  by  Ex-Gov.  Long,  by 
Bev.  Drs.  Hovey  and  Lorimer,  and 
many  others.  Prof  ess(»  Harris,  of  An- 
dover,  was  chaplain.  The  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  with  125  voices,  gave 
the  Hallelujah  Chorus  most  effec- 
tively. The  singing  by  the  pupils  of 
the  city  schools  was  admirable.  The 
Harvard  Glee  Club  was  present,  and 
gave  several  of  their  fine  songs  in 
their  characteristic  manner;  a  fitting 
tribute  in  behalf  of  one  who  is  now 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  very  oldest 
of  Harvard's  living  graduates.  Dr. 
Smith's  unswerving  loyalty  to  his  col- 
lege, through  all  the  years  since  his 
graduation,  and  his  honorable  stand- 
ing as  a  Harvard  scholar,  will  not  faJl 
of  grateful  remembrance  by  her  sons 
everywhere.  Letters  and  telegrams 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
from  men  in  prominent  places,  flowed 
in  upon  the  meeting,  all  testifying  the 
highest  interest  in  the  occasion.  A 
portrait  of  Dr.  Smith,  designed  for 
Harvard  Memorial  Hall,  has  just  been 
completed.  —  The  Secretary,  as  an 
''honest  chronicler"  of  dass  events, 
would  seem  to  be  failing  in  duty  if 
he  should  omit  to  say  that  he,  too,  was 
recently  made  the  subject  of  friendly 
public  notice  on  the  occasion  of  his 
eighty -fifth  birthday.  It  occurred 
at  his  residence  in  Leicester,  being 
marked  by  public  resolutions  of  the 
town,  of  which  he  has  been  a  citizen 
for  over  sixty  years;  by  action  of  vari- 
ous societies  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber, and  of  the  Grand  Army  Post ;  by 
the  display  of  the  national  flag  on  all 
the  sohoolhonses,  and  by  the  gift  of 
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a  beaatifal  Tolmne  of  mannseript  let- 
ters from  his  friends.  Of  these  were 
letters  from  Be  v.  Dr.  Fomessy  of  Philar 
delphia,  Bey.  Dr.  Stone,  of  Bolton, 
Bey.  Dr.  James  Martinean,  of  Eng- 
land, Parker  PiUsbnry,  Esq.,  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Chase, 
of  Bhode  Island,  all  older  than  him- 
seli^  and  from  many  more,  of  nearly 
his  own  age  or  younger  —  weU-known 
and  honored  names,  whose  friendship 
is  a  benediction.  His  sorviying  class- 
mates, all,  haye  recently  giyen  him 
such  greetings  as  call  forth  all  the 
gratitude  of  which  he  is  capable. 

1831. 
Bey.  John  H.  Morison,  Sec. 

SSMwlboroiighBt 
Of  the  sixty-fiye  original  members 
there  are  now  probably  but  four  sur^ 
yiyors,  Franob  Booth,' Nathaniel  God- 
dard,  John  H.  Morison,  and  Henry 
W.  Pickering.  Two  members,  Masil- 
lon  Failey  and  John  G.  Hastings, 
M.  D.,  haye  not  been  heard  from  for 
twenty  years,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
they  are  no  longer  liying.  —  Frederic 
West  Holland  died  March  26,  1895^ 
in  Concord.  He  was  bom  in  Boston, 
June  22,  1811,  and  was  the  son  of 
Captain  John  Holland,  a  merchant  in 
the  Bussia  trade.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Samuel  May,  architect  of 
Christ  Church,  Cambridge.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Deacon  Samuel  Oreeley  as  a 
child,  and  later  attended  the  Boston 
Latin  SchooL  After  graduating  from 
coUege  he  passed  a  year  at  the  An- 
doyer  Theological  Seminary,  but  re- 
turned to  Cambridge,  and  graduated 
from  the  Diyinity  School  in  1834. 
He  began  his  work  as  a  Unitarian 
minister  immediately,  spending  some 
months  at  Greenfield,  where  he  laid 
the  comer-stone  of  the  Unitarian 
Church.     Nearly  sixty  years   later, 


he  again  yisited  the  town,  and  again 
laid  the  comer-stone  of  a  new  church, 
being  the  only  surviyor  of  those  whose 
names  were  recorded  on  the  first  tab- 
let. He  was  settled  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  in  1837,  and  in  1843  went  to 
Bochester,  N.  Y.  In  1848  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  and  held  this  office 
for  two  years  and  a  half.  After  a  year 
in  Europe  he  returned  to  his  minis- 
terial work,  going  to  East  Cambridge 
in  1851,  to  Neponset  in  1859,  to  North 
Cambridge  in  1862,  to  Bochester,  N. 
Y.,  again  in  1865,  to  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
in  1871,  finally  returning  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  chaplain  of  the  Alms- 
house. In  all  these  places  he  showed 
a  liberality  in  the  use  of  money  and  of 
strength,  which  led  him,  as  a  student, 
to  make  weekly  yisits  to  the  state's 
prison,  and,  as  a  man,  made  him  suc- 
cessful in  building  up  new  and  strug- 
gling churches,  often  receiying  little 
or  no  salary.  Throughout  his  life  he 
was  warmly  interested  in  all  questions 
of  reform,  especially  those  concerned 
with  antislayery,  prisons,  and  temper- 
ance. He  was  married  Feb.  1, 1835,  to 
Miss  Harriet  Newcomb,  of  Keene,  N. 
H.,  who  suryiyes  him.  Four  children 
also  surviye  him,  Frederic  May  Hol- 
huid,  '59,  Henry  Ware  Holland,  s  '65^ 
I  '67,  Arthur  Holland,  72,  and  one 
daughter. 

1835. 

Chables  H.  Paskkb,  Sec. 

47  Tramoot  Bt,  Boifeon. 
After  an  illness  of  seyeral  months. 
Judge  Ebenezer  Bockwood  Hoar  died 
at  Concord  on  Jan.  31.  He  was  bom 
there  Feb.  21, 1816,  his  father  being 
Samuel  Hoar,  1802,  and  his  mother  a 
daughter  of  Boger  Sherman.  But  he 
traced  with  most  pride  his  line  to 
widow  Joanna  Hoar,  who  came  from 
England,  with  fiye  children,  in  1640. 
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Judge  HoAT  was  edueaied  in  the 
school!  of  his  natiTe  pkoe,  and  then 
entered  Harvard,  graduating  in  1835. 
After  teaching  for  a  year  at  Pitts- 
borgh,  Pa.,  he  returned  to  Cambridge, 
entered  the  Law  School,  took  his  LL.  B. 
in  1899,  and  immediately  began  to 
praotioe  at  the  Middlesex  and  Suffolk 
Bars.  In  1846  he  was  elected  to  the 
Mass.  Senate ;  from  1849  to  1856  he 
was  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ccnnmon 
Fleas ;  from  1859  to  1869,  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  In  1869 
he  entered  President  Grant's  cabinet 
as  attomej-general,  resigning  in  June, 
1870,  to  be  appointed  shortly  after  a 
member  of  the  Joint  High  Commis- 
sion which  sat  at  Genera,  Switierland, 
in  1871,  to  arbitrate  the  Alabama  and 
other  claims,  and  to  conclude  a  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  During  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion, Judge  Hoar  was  a  strenuous 
upholder  of  the  Union,  and  it  was 
largely  through  his  efforts  that  the 
government  successfully  negotiated 
its  first  war  loan.  In  1872  he  was  a 
presidential  elector^tt-large  on  the 
Republican  ticket  He  sat  in  the  43d 
Congress  as  a  Republican.  President 
Grant  nominated  him  to  be  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  Senate, 
roused  by  his  unpolitical  honesty  and 
his  downright  manners,  refused  to  con- 
firm him.  From  1857  to  1868  Judge 
Hoar  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Harvard 
Corporation  ;  in  1857  he  was  an  Over- 
seer ;  from  1868  to  1880  he  was  again 
Overseer,  and  president  of  the  Board  ; 
being  reelected  in  1881  and  serving 
till  1887.  He  received  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  from  Williams  in  1861,  and 
from  Harvard  in  1868.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Mass.  Historical  Soci- 
ety, of  the  American  Academy,  and 
of  many  other  social  and  political  dubs. 
In  1840  he  married  Caroline  Brooks, 


daughter  of  Nathan  Brooks,  1809. 
Six  of  their  seven  children  survive : 
Samuel,  '67,  now  a  Fellow ;  Charles 
£.,  70;  Sherman  "82,  er-dmgteoo' 
man,  now  U.  S.  District  Attorney; 
Elisabeth,  wife  of  Samuel  Bowles,  Jr., 
of  Springfield;  Caroline  and  Clara. 
Judge  Hoar's  funeral  services  were 
conducted  by  the  Rey.  F.  G.  Peabody, 
'69,  in  the  Unitarian  Church,  and  he 
was  buried  in  Sleepy  Hollow,  Concord. 
During  a  long  and  arduous  lifetime 
Judge  Hoar's  eminence  as  a  lawyer, 
whether  on  the  Bench  or  at  the  Bar, 
earned  him  a  national  reputation.  He 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Yankee 
Puritan,  —  the  Puritan  become  Uni- 
tarian, it  is  true,  but  still  intensely  and 
uncompromisingly  bent  on  righteous- 
ness. Like  other  men  conscious  of 
their  strength,  he  did  not  shrink  from  a 
fl^t  His  wit  was  quick  and  remise- 
less,  and  it  was  said  that  even  the 
foremost  lawyers  dreaded  to  go  into 
court  when  he  sat  on  the  Bench;  He 
was  so  impartial  that  he  used  to  regret 
that  he  could  not  rule  against  both 
plaintiff  and  defendant  In  politics 
he  was  a  rigid  partisan.  Beyond 
everything  he  cherished  his  native 
town  of  Concord,  where  he  worked 
unremittingly  for  civic  and  social  im- 
provement. His  benefactions  were 
large,  but  hidden.  ^  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  of  the  many  anecdotes  which 
are  household  words  in  Concord,  or 
among  members  of  his  profession,  will 
be  gathered  and  printed,  for  they  will 
best  serve  to  illustrate  and  to  keep 
alive  his  remarkable  perscmality  after 
his  fame  as  a  lawyer  has  been  for- 
gotten. He  was  in  many  ways  thelast 
of  the  Puritans,  and  as  such  his  por- 
trait should  be  painted  by  a  competent 
biographer.  By  his  will.  Judge  Hoar 
left  910,000  to  Harvard  College,  the 
income  to  be  applied  to  the  education 
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of  meritoiioiis  andergradiiates  from  the 
town  of  Concord,  either  immediately 
after  entering  or  later.  If  snoh  fail 
to  appl  J,  then  the  interest  is  to  aoon- 
mulate  until  the  principal  shall  reach 
the  sum  of  912,000,  which  shall  con- 
stitute two  scholarships  ;  and  when- 
ever no  Concord  hoy  shall  apply  for 
either,  the  income  for  the  year  may  he 
given  hy  the  Corporation  to  another 
undergrodaate. 

1837. 
Henrt  Williams,  Sec, 

18  Oonoord  8<iaAre,  Boston. 
William  Allen  died  at  East  Bridge- 
water,  Feb.  19,  after  a  short  illness  of 
pneumonia,  in  his  eightieth  year.  For 
nearly  twenty-five  years  after  gradu- 
ation he  was  engaged  in  teaching,  first 
at  Concord  and  afterwards  at  Barn- 
stable. In  1841  he  was  chosen  prin- 
cipal of  Thornton  Academy,  Saco,  Me., 
where  he  taught  for  five  years.  In 
1846  he  became  principal  of  the  acad- 
emy at  East  Bridgewater,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  office  till  1860,  when 
he  was  chosen  a  representative  to  the 
General  Court,  and  was  reelected  the 
following  year.  He  was  employed  as 
an  inspector  in  the  Boston  Custom 
House  from  1861  to  1866,  and  as  a 
clerk  from  1876  to  1883.  Mr.  AUen 
gave  much  time,  in  his  leisure  hours, 
to  antiquarian  and  historical  subjects, 
and  during  his  later  years  he  was  en- 
gaged in  writing  the  history  of  his  na- 
tive town,  Bridgewater.  He  leaves  a 
widow  and  two  married  daughters. 

1838. 
WnxiAM  L  BowDiTCH,  See. 

28  State  Street,  Boeton. 

''The  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Rufns  King  "  has  recentiy  been  pub- 
lished, edited  by  his  grandson,  Charles 
R.  King. 

VOL.  in.  —  NO.  12.  37 


1840. 
John  Cafen,  Sec, 

5  Woroeeter  8<iaAre,  Boeton. 
Nehemiah  Brown  died  in  Boston 
March  8, 1805.  He  was  a  native  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  came  to  EEar- 
vard  College  in  1836,  remaining  only 
through  the  Freshman  year.  He  was 
assistant  adjutant-general  under  (jov. 
Banks,  and  afterwards,  for  thirty  or 
more  years  a  clerk  in  the  State  De- 
partment of  Massachusetts. 

1841. 
Dr.  Francis  Minot,  Sec 

66  Marlborough  St,  Boeton. 
Col.  T.  W.  Higginson  delivered  a 
memorial  address  on  Oliver  Wendell 
Hobnes,  ^29,  before  the  Brooklyn  In- 
stitute of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  April  19. 

1842. 
Dr.  a.  D.  Blanchard,  Sec, 

91  HiUelde  Are.,  llelroee. 
Information  of  the  death  of  Judge 
Charles  P.  Braynard  has  been  re- 
ceived.—  The  Secretary  invites  cor- 
respondence with  classmates  in  order 
that  the  records  of  the  «  Class-Book  " 
may  be  completed ;  reminiscences  of 
college  life,  orders  of  exercises  at 
class  exhibitions,  and  items  worthy  of 
preservation  are  desired.  The  class 
will  meet  on  Commencement,  and  re- 
ports of  the  useful  and  honorable  lives 
of  many  of  its  members  will  be  pre- 
sented. 

1843. 

Hon.  W.  a.  Richardson,  Sec. 

Court  of  Cleime,  WeaUacton,  D.  0. 
Eben  Carletim  Sprague  died  after 
an  illness  of  less  than  12  hours,  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  Thursday,  Feb.  14, 
in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
the  only  son  of  Noah  P.  Sprague  and 
Abiah  H.  Carleton,  and  was  bom  in 
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Bath,  N.  H^  on  Nov.  26,  1822.  A 
few  years  later  his  parents  moyedto 
Bnfblo,  which  always  afterwards  was 
his  home.  He  was  prepared  for  eol- 
lege  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  and 
after  graduating  from  college  he 
studied  law  in  Buffalo  at  the  office 
of  Fillmore  &  Haven.  In  1852  he 
became  attorney  in  Buffalo  for  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Go.  of  Canada, 
and  later  he  was  attorney  for  many 
large  and  important  corporations.  Li 
politics  he  was  a  Whig  while  that 
party  existed  and  then  a  Republican, 
but  for  active  politics  he  cared  little. 
In  1876-77  he  filled  a  vacancy  in  the 
State  Senate  cansed  by  the  resignar 
tion  of  the  Hon.  Sherman  S.  Rogers, 
who  had  been  nominated  for  lieut- 
govemor,  but  he  declined  a  second 
term.  He  was  a  man  of  scholarly 
instincts,  fond  of  books  and  able  to  ex- 
press strongly  his  thought.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of 
the  Liberal  Club  and  of  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Western  New  Yoric,  and  also 
he  was  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Buffalo. 

1844. 

£i>WABD  Wheblwrioht,  Sec. 

22  OhMlinit  St.,  Borton. 
Leverett  Saltonstall  died  April  15, 
at  Brookline.  He  was  bom  at  Salem, 
March  16,  1825.  After  graduating 
from  college  he  traveled  abroad  be- 
fore entering  the  Law  School,  from 
which  he  graduated  in*  1847,  and 
again  he  went  abroad  before  being 
admitted  to  the  Mass.  bar  in  1850. 
In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat.  Twice 
he  presided  over  state  conventions  of 
the  party.  In  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1860  he  was  chairman  of  the 
state  committee  for  the  party  of  Bell 
and  Everett,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
was  candidate  for  Congress  on  the 
Constitutional  Union  and  Democratic 


tickets.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  Ga8t<m  commissioner  for  Mass. 
to  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  and  in 
1885  he  was  appointed  by  Fresidoit 
Cleveland  collector  of  the  port  of 
Boston.  He  was  first  elected  an 
Overseer  of  Harvard  College  in  1876, 
and  he  held  the  office  until  his  death. 
In  his  will  he  left  a  legacy  of  $5^000 
to  the  College  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  scholarship.  A  wife  and 
five  children  survive  him. — Cieorge 
W.  Baker  died  at  Wilcox,  Arix.,  April 
20.  Bom  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Pa.  bar  and  practiced 
in  Philadelphia.  Early  in  life  he 
went  to  Cal.  and  was  city  recorder  of 
San  Francisco  for  four  years.  He 
then  went  to  Arizona,  and  remaining 
there,  engaged  in  mining,  law,  and 
local  politics. 

1846. 
C.  £.  Guild,  Sec. 

27  Kfflv  St.,  Boston. 
A  classmate  who  visited  Fitzedward 
Hall  lately  reports:  << Marlesford, 
where  Hall  lives,  two  miles  from 
Wickham  Market,  is  a  pretty  little 
hamlet  in  Suffolk,  of  about  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  i^ihabitants.  The  parish 
bounds  comprise  some  two  thousand 
acres.  The  region  is  pleasantly  undu- 
lating, without  any  special  pretcoision  to 
scenery.  In  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood is  the  seat  of  Lady  North ;  and 
within  excursion  distance  is  Fram- 
lingham,  pronounced  <  Frftm'inghm,' 
with  a  ruined  castle  and  a  half-ruined 
church.  Hall  relieves  the  quiet  of 
Marlesford  by  nimble  and  vigorous 
walks,  in  which  he  is  attended  by  his 
faithful  collie  Bobin.  In  these  ram- 
bles he  has  always  an  attentive  eye  to 
the  wants  of  his  humbler  neighbors, 
to  whom  he  is  a  veritable  <Man  of 
Boss,'  and  an  attentive  ear  also  for 
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any  unbooked  dialectal  peculiarities, 
to  incorporate  tbem  in  his  Y ocabolary 
of  the  Suffolk  Dialect.  A  part  of  his 
time  is  spent  in  his  little  greenhouse ; 
more  in  his  garden,  which  is  the 
ideal  size  recommended  by  Fliny  the 
younger  for  a  'literary  fellow/  a 
'  scholasticus  dcminm : '  not  too  big  for 
him  to  be  intimate  with  cTery  tree 
and  every  twig ;  though  Hall,  to  be 
sure,  is  skilled  in  all  manner  of  herbs, 
from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the 
hyssop  that  goeth  forth  out  of  the 
walL  But  the  bulk  of  his  time  is 
devoted  to  study.  Whatever  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  it  is  always  plain 
that  back  of  it  his  mind  is  running  all 
the  time  on  English  and  its  usages. 
He  is  constantly  hopping  up  to  note 
something  that  strikes  him  on  a  scrap 
of  paper,  which  he  tucks  away  into 
some  mysterious  hole  known  only  to 
himself.  After  I  left  him,  I  regretted 
that  I  had  not  informed  myself  what 
plan  he  followed  in  his  collectanea; 
what  clews  he  had  to  find  the  way  in 
his  immense  storehouses.  But  I  con- 
soled myself  with  the  thought  that, 
after  all,  his  colossal  knowledge  of  the 
two  languages,  English  and  American, 
was  stored  in  his  head,  while  the  black 
and  white  only  served  to  give  chap- 
ter and  verse.  Hall's  method  of  study 
and  notation  oould  be  followed  only 
by  HalL"  A  notice  of  Dr.  HaU  and 
his  work  has  appeared  in  the  Nation  of 
March  21, 1895.— George  Morrill  died 
March  31,  at  his  home  in  Boxbury. 
He  leaves  a  widow,  a  young  daughter, 
and  two  sons,  the  elder  in  business  at 
Seattle,  Washington,  the  younger  an 
undergraduate  at  Harvard.  Soon 
after  graduating  Morrill  took  the 
position  of  snbnuister  at  the  Boxbury 
Latin  School,  and  later  he  was  in  the 
office  of  Geo.  A.  Simmons.  The  active 
years  of  his  life  were  given  to  the  study 


and  the  practice  of  the  law.  Modest 
and  retiring  in  his  disposition,  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintance  was  not 
large.  He  had  warm  class  feeling, 
and  enjoyed  talking  over  past  events 
at  our  Commencement  lunches,  where 
he  was  constant  in  attendance. 

1847. 
Andrew  C.  Wheelwbight,  Sec. 

73  Mt  Vemon  Bt,  Boston. 
Austin  J.  Coolidge  died  at  Water- 
town,  March  20,  18d5.  He  was  bom 
in  Cambridge,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  public  schools  there,  at 
Harvard  College,  and  at  the  Har^^urd 
Law  School.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1851,  but  he  soon  left  his  law 
practice  to  engage  in  business,  and 
has  since  been  at  the  head  of  the 
New  England  Machine  Co.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Watertown  Histori- 
cal- Society. 

1849. 
T.  K.  LoTHROP,  Sec. 

27  CommonwMlUi  Ave.,  BoaUm, 
On  Wednesday,  March  27,  James 
Edward  Oliver  died.  He  was  bom 
at  Portland,  Me.,  July  27,  1829,  of 
Quaker  parents  —  James  Oliver  and 
Olivia  Cobb.  Li  his  early  childhood 
his  parents  moved  to  Lynn,  and  it  was 
there  he  prepared  himself  for  college, 
entering  to  Sophomore  standing.  At 
graduation  he  was  the  class  poet.  Af- 
ter graduation  he  entered  the  office  of 
the  Nautical  Almanac^  and  later  he  en- 
gaged in  business  involving  a  know- 
ledge of  mathematics.  His  temper, 
however,  was  academic,  and  in  1871 
he  gladly  accepted  a  call  to  an  asst 
professorship  of  Mathematics  at  Cor- 
nell University.  Li  1873  he  gained 
promotion,  and  from  then  to  his  death 
he  was  the  senior  professor  of  Mathe- 
matics at  Cornell. 
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1850. 
FBor.  J.  H.  Thateb,  Sec 

07  ^ulu  8t,  OaBbridf*. 
Dr.  H.  B.  Storer,  who  wm  a  yioe- 
presidentof  the  gjnaeoologioal  seoticm 
of  the  International  Medical  Congress 
at  Washington  in  1887,  has  recently 
receiyed  the  diploma  eft  benemerenza 
from  a  similar  congress  that  met  in 
Bome,  Italy,  in  1894.  —  The  members 
of  the  Class  will  dine  together,  Tues- 
day evening,  Jane  25,  at  the  University 
Clob,  Boston,  and  Matthews  3  will  be 
open  to  them  on  Commencement  Day. 

1851. 
Henry  W.  Hayhes,  Sec, 

288  B6Mon  Bt,  Boston. 
A  memorial  sketch  of  Bobert  Biok- 
f ord  is  in  the  Roxhury  Enterprise  for 
Jane,  1894,  a  paper  edited  at  the  Box- 
bory  High  School. 

1852. 
Henrt  G.  Denny,  Sec, 

68  DoTOBBhin  St,  Boston. 
C.  D.  Bradlee  has  sold  his  house,  57 
West  Brookline  St,  and  bought  for 
his  own  use  a  house  on  Fisher  Avenue, 
near  Chestnut  EUll  Avenue,  Brookline. 
—  Louisa  Bellows,  daughter  of  the 
late  John  White  Hayward,  and  wife 
of  C.  T.  Canfield,  died  in  Cambridge, 
April  20.  — Helen,  daughter  of  D.  W. 
Cheever,  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Boston  settlement  of  The  College  Set- 
tlement Association,  having  been  for  a 
time  a  resident  of  Denison  House,  93 
Tyler  St.,  and  taking  an  important 
part  in  the  charge  of  the  workrooms 
for  the  unemployed.  The  preparation 
of  a  full  report  of  the  experiment,  in 
a  published  pamphlet,  was  largely  her 
work.  —  J.  H.  Choate  was  chosen  an 
honorary  member  of  The  Colonial  So- 
ciety of  Massachusetts,  at  its  January 
meeting.    His  argument  of  March  12 


and  13,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  income  tax 
cases,  has  been  published  in  a  pam- 
phlet of  30  pages.— «The  Stoiy  of 
Christine  Boohefort,'*  a  novel,  by  Mrs. 
Helen  Choate  Prince,  daughter  of  £. 
£.  Pratt,  is  having  a  wide  ciroulaticHi, 
and  is  highly  commended  by  critics. 
—  N.  D.  Silsbee  has  bought,  for  his 
own  occupation,  house  5  Monadnoc  St, 
Dorchester. — J.  T.  Perry,  who,  for 
about  seven  years,  till  January  last, 
has  edited,  for  The  General  Associa- 
tion (Congregational  and  Presbyte- 
rian) of  New  Hampshire,  The  New 
Hampshire  Journal,  is  now  editing  The 
New  Hampshire  Record,  published  for 
the  same  body,  in  Concord,  N.  H.  — 
J.  B.  Thayer  will  deliver,  on  the  W. 
L.  Storrs  foundation,  a  course  of  lec- 
tures in  the  Yale  Law  SchooL — Weld 
2  will  be  open  for  the  use  of  the  Class 
on  Conunencement  Day.  Business 
meeting  at  noon.  The  Class  will  meet 
at  Young's  Hotel,  Boston,  for  the  an- 
nual dinner,  at  half  past  six  o'clock; 
dinner  will  be  served  at  seven  o'clock 
precisely. 

1855. 

Edwin  H.  Abbot,  Sec, 

60  state  St.,  Boston. 
Col.  Thomas  William  Clarke  died 
of  heart  failure  at  Boxbury,  Feb.  17, 
1895.  Bom  in  Boston  in  1834,  he  was 
educated  at  the  Chauncy  Hall  School 
and  at  Harvard  College.  After  study- 
ing in  a  Boston  law  office  and  in  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1857.  He  fought 
throughout  the  civil  war,  entering  it 
as  captain  and  leaving  it  as  colonel. 
After  the  war  he  continued  his  law 
practice.  He  leaves  a  widow,  two 
daughters,  and  a  son.  —  William 
Quincy  Biddle  died  at  New  York, 
April  5, 1805.  He  was  bom  at  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,    but   went   to  New 
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York  after  his  graduation  from  Har- 
vard and  practiced  law  there  until  his 
death.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Union  League  Clnb  and  of  the  New 
York  Harvard  Clnb.  Deeply  inter- 
ested in  charitable  organizations,  he 
was  for  a  long  time  president  of  the 
Cancer  Hospital  at  Meant  Vernon, 
N.  Y. — A  bronze  statue  in  bas-relief 
of  Phillips  Brooks  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  Church  of  the  Incarnation,  New 
York  city.  The  figure  is  seven  feet 
in  height,  but  is  expected,  in  its  posi- 
tion in  the  church,  to  appear  the 
height  of  the  bishop.  An  elaborate 
mosaic  of  onyx  and  marble,  by  Tif- 
fany, will  surround  it  The  sculptor 
is  William  Chirk  Noble. 

.1866. 
Wm.  W.  Burrage,  Sec. 

27  Sobod  St,  Boston. 

Charles  F.  Adams  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Mass.  Historical  Society  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  ApriL  —  George 
Z.  Adams  is  a  member  of  the  School 
Conmiittee  of  Boston,  elected  last  De- 
cember. —  Allen  A.  Brown  has  been  in 
Europe  during  the  winter.  — Thomas 
Emerson  has  since  September  been 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Wobum. 
— John  E.  Gardner  is  chairman  of  the 
Police  Commission  of  Exeter,  N.  H., 
as  well  as  treasurer  of  Phillips  Exe- 
ter Academy  and  Robinson's  Female 
Seminary.  —  Prof.  J.  B.  Greenough 
presided  in  March  at  the  annual  re- 
union of  the  graduates  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  Dr.  Moses  Merrill,  the 
headmaster,  being  one  of  the  speak- 
ers on  the  occasion.  Prof.  B.  B. 
Huntour  of  the  Kentucky  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  has  sent  Professor 
Greenough  three  huge  volumes  of  Al- 
len and  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar, 
printed  in  raised  letters  for  the  blind 


at  that  institution.  —  David  P.  Kim- 
ball was  in  Europe  from  March  to 
May.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  R.  R.  Co.,  and  a  state 
director  of  the  Fitchbnrg  R.  R.  Co., 
and  has  recently  been  reappointed  by 
the  Governor  and  Council  a  trustee  of 
the  Mass.  General  Hospital.  —  Francis 
H.  Johnson  has  been  in  Europe  dur- 
ing the  winter.  — Wm.  Parsons  spent 
the  winter  in  San  Francisco,  having, 
since  1891,  been  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
spending  the  summers  at  Seattle  and 
the  winters  in  California.  —  Ex-Gov. 
Geo.  D.  Robinson  has  recently  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  city  solicitor  of 
Springfield.  —  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury, 
in  addition  to  his  other  offices,  is  chair- 
man of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  at  Cambridge,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber at  large  of  the  council  of  the 
Mass.  Historical  Society. — Wm.  P. 
Upham,  as  a  member  of  the  Mass. 
Historical  Society,  prepared  a  Memoir 
of  Dr.  Henry  Wheatland,  of  Salem, 
which  has  been  reprinted  from  the 
proceedings  of  that  society.  —  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Vaughan  removed  from 
Cambridge  to  Santa  Barbara,  Cal., 
in  March.  On  March  2  some  of  his 
classmates  invited  him  to  a  special 
dinner,  for  which  a  printed  memento 
was  prepared.  On  his  way  west  he 
looked  up  J.  C.  Gage  and  D.  W.  Wil- 
der at  Kansas  City.  He  has  been  the 
active  promoter  of  the  monthly  dass 
dinners  which  have  been  held  in  the 
winter  the  last  three  years,  and  which 
promise  to  continue  for  many  years  to 
come. — Prof.  J.  Smith  spoke  for  Har- 
vard at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Dart- 
mouth Alumni  Association  of  Boston, 
held  at  Young's  Hotel,  Feb.  13.— 
Thayer  27  in  place  of  Stoughton  3  will 
this  year  be  used  by  the  Class  on  Com- 
mencement Day. 
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1862. 

ChABLES  £.  GRINNELLy  Sec. 
80  Oowt  St.,  Boikoa. 
Edwftrd  Dorr  MoCtrthj  died  of 
pneumonia,  at  Flainfield,  N.  J.,  Jan. 
29, 18d5.  He  was  bom  at  MinasTiUe, 
N.  Y.,  in  1840.  After  hia  graduation 
he  studied  at  the  Law  School,  and  he 
then  practiced  kw  in  New  York  city. 
In  his  extensive  travels  he  collected  a 
Taloable  library  of  Greek  works,  and 
became  widely  known  as  a  Greek 
scholar.  He  leaves  a  wife  hot  no  chil- 
dren. — Nathaniel  A.  Prentiss  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  New  York 
city  School  Board.  — Prof.  C.  S.  Sar- 
gent has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

1863. 
Abthub  Lincoln,  Sec 

63  Btete  Bt,  Borton. 
William  Frothingham  died  in  Bos- 
ton, Feb.  27, 1895. 

1864. 
Db.  W.  L.  R1CHARD6ON,  Sec. 

226  Oominonweftlth  Are.,  Botton. 
Prof.  George  H.  Palmer  delivered, 
in  March,  a  coarse  of  lectures  in  New 
York  on  <<The  Province  of  Ethics  in 
Relation  to  Neighboring  Provinces." 
He  also  lectured  before  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club  of  Chicago,  Feb.  11,  and 
at  Western  Reserve  University,  O., 
Feb.  14.  —  Samuel  Dana  Horton  died 
of  Bright's  disease,  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  Feb.  23,  1895.  After  graduating 
from  Harvard  he  lived  for  a  time  at 
Pomeroy,  but  of  late  years  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  abroad.  Ten  days 
before  his  death  he  went  to  Washing- 
ton at  the  request  of  several  members 
of  the  administration,  for  consultation 
on  the  financial  situation.  He  was 
well  known  as  a  writer  upon  monetary 
topics.  —  Gov.    Greenhalge   has   ap- 


pmnted  Woodward  Emery  a  commis- 
sioner to  investigate  the  dock  question 
of  the  port  of  Bostcm.  The  Class  will 
dine  at  Young's  Hotel  the  evening  be- 
fore Commencement  The  business 
meeting  will  be  held  at  one  o'clock  on 
Commencement  Day,  at  Thayer  31, 
which  will  be  open  to  the  Class  dar- 
ing the  day. 

1865. 

T.  Frank.  Brownell,  Sec. 

120  Brotdwaj,  New  Tork,  N.  T. 

John  Q.  A.  Brackett  was  elected, 
December  13,  1894,  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Boston  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association.  —  Charles  W. 
Clifford  was  recently  elected  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  New  Bedford  Bar  Associ- 
ation. 

1866. 

C.  E.  Stratton,  Sec. 

68  Derouhire  St,  Boston. 
Prof.  W.  G.  Farlow  is  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  American  Society  of  Nat- 
uralists. 


Thomas  P.  Bbal,  Sec. 

Bocond  Nattonal  Bulk,  Boston. 
The  Bessemer  gold  medal,  the  high- 
est prize  to  which  metaUurgists  may 
aspire,  has  been  awarded  by  the  Brit- 
ish Iron  and  Steel  Institute  to  Heniy 
M.  Howe,  for  investigations  into  the 
scientific  features  of  steel  making. 

1870. 
T.  B.  TiCKNOR,  Sec. 
RiTenide  ProM,  Cambridge. 
Dr.  Charles  Parker  Spalding  died 
March  25, 1895,  at  LoweU,  Mass.  Af- 
ter leaving  college  he  studied  medi- 
cine for  two  years  in  Germany,  and 
returning,  graduated  from  the  Har- 
vard  Medical   School     He   studied 
further  abroad   and   then  began  to 
practice  in  lus  native  city,  LowelL  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Middlesex  North 
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Medical  Society  and  of  the  Mass.  Med- 
ical Society.  He  leayes  a  widow  and 
six  children.  —  The  Class  will  cele- 
brate the  twenty-fifth  anniyersary  of 
its  graduation  by  a  dinner  at  Yonng's 
Hotely  Boston,  the  eyening  before  Com- 
mencement. The  quinquennial  Class 
Report  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
at  that  time. 

1871. 

A.  M.  Babnes,  Sec. 

88  Centnl  Bt,  Boston. 
Bishop  Lawrence  spoke,  Feb.  4,  in 
the  Dwight  Hall  lecture  course  at  Yale, 
on  ''The  Influence  of  the  American 
University  upon  American  Character." 
—  Hon.  Harvey  N.  Shepard  argued 
with  Hon.  B.  G.  Horr  of  Mich.,  for 
free  trade,  in  a  debate  on  ^  Protection 
V9,  Free  Trade,"  held  at  Cambridge- 
port,  April  30,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

1872. 
A.  L.  Lincoln,  Jr.,  Sec, 

18  p.  O.  Sqnwe,  Boston. 
W.  C.  Loring  is  on  the  committee 
on  admission  of  the  Eastern  Yacht 
Club. 

1873. 

A.  L.  Ware,  Sec, 
Mfltoo. 
Henry  Spencer  Cram  died  March  9, 
18d5,  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  where  he  had 
gone  for  his  health.  His  home  was  in 
New  York,  where  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Ejiickerbocker,  University,  and 
Metropolitan  Clubs.  He  leaves  a 
daughter. 

1874. 
George  P.  Sanger,  Sec, 

MO  Exchange  Bonding,  Boston. 
H.  H.  Barrett  has  been  again  elected 
one  of  the  park  commissioners  of  Mai- 
den. —  E.  F.  Fenollosa  has  recently 
completed  a  course  of  lectures  in  Bos- 
ton on  Japanese  Art  —  A.  W.  Foote 


now  has  his  music  rooms  at  153  Tre- 
mont  St,  Boston,  where  he  will  remain 
during  the  absence  of  his  wife  and 
child  in  Europe.  —  M.  J.  McCaUn  now 
has  a  law  office  at  149  W.  21st  St, 
New  York.  — W.  B.  Richards  has  de- 
clined a  reappointment  as  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
—  Clarence  Alan  McGrew,  '97,  the 
<<  Class  Baby,"  is  one  of  the  associate 
editors  of  the  Harvard  DaQy  News,  — 
N.  H.  Dole  has  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  musical  criticism  of  the  Boston 
CommomoeaUh,  —  L.  Dyer  has  been 
appointed  acting  professor  of  Greek 
for  the  ensuing  year  at  Cornell. 

1875. 
Warren  A.  Reed,  Sec, 

Brookton. 
The  following  account  of  the  Class 
window  to  be  placed  in  Memorial  Hall 
appeared  in  the  Cambridge  Tribune 
for  Saturday,  April  27,  1895:  <'It 
is  in  two  panels,  each  11^  by  4  feet. 
The  subject  is  the  exploration  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  and  the  great  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  country.  The  de- 
signers were  fortunate  in  having  the 
advice  of  the  late  Francis  Parkman  in 
their  work.  He  furnished  them  with 
a  copy  of  the  only  known  portrait  of 
La  Salle,  from  the  original  at  Rouen. 
The  figure  of  Marquette  was  also  in- 
troduced after  consultation  with  Mr. 
Parkman.  The  color  scheme  of  the 
window  is  golden,  running  from  yel- 
low to  deep  orange.  As  the  window 
is  to  be  upon  the  shady  side  of  the 
hall,  it  was  important  to  lighten  it  as 
much  as  possible.  The  life-size  figures 
are  both  in  dark  colors  and  stand  out 
firmly  and  prominently  in  contrast  to 
the  rest  of  the  window.  La  Salle  is 
standing  bareheaded,  holding  in  his 
right  hand  a  sword  and  in  his  left  a 
scroll.    In  the  upper  comer  is  a  foc- 
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iimile  of  his  ooat  of  ftnni.  liarqnettoy 
in  the  garb  of  the  Jesuits,  uplifts  a 
cross  in  his  right  hand.  In  the  small 
panel  beneath  the  flgore  of  La  Salle 
is  the  royal  seal  of  France,  and  below 
Marqoette  is  the  seal  of  the  Society 
of  Jesos.  The  design  of  the  window 
is  taken  from  a  dormer  window  in  the 
palace  of  Lonis  XIV.  at  Versailles, 
and  is  in  the  style  of  that  period,  with 
fleor-de-lis  in  the  ornamental  border. 
The  window  is  the  most  elaborate  and 
one  of  the  most  cosily  in  Memorial 
Hall.  It  has  been  in  process  of  con- 
stmotion  over  a  year  and  is  made  en- 
tirely of  Venetian  and  English  glass. 
It  contains  no  inscription,  saye  *  1875,' 
which  appears  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
window." — Bey.  J.  O.  S.  Huntington 
lectured  on  <<The  Church  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking Race,"  in  Sanders  The- 
atre, April  29,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Harvard  St  Paul's  Society.— 
The  twentieth  anniyersary  will  be  cel- 
ebrated next  June.  Prof.  Le  Baron 
Russell  Briggs  will  preside  at  the 
Class  supper  at  the  Algonquin  Club, 
Boston,  on  the  eyening  before  Com- 
mencement. Members  are  urged  to 
co^rate  in  making  the  occasion  more 
than  usually  interesting. 

1876. 
Col.  W.  L.  Chase,  Sec. 

288  State  8t,  Borton. 
Mayor  Strong,  of  New  York  city, 
has  appointed  G.  W.  (xreen  aqueduct 
comnussioner.  —  Dr.  H.  C  Ernst  has 
had  charge  of  the  anti-tozine  innoou- 
lation  at  Gallop's  Island,  in  Boston 
harbor. 

1877. 

J.  F.  Tyler,  Sec. 

6  Tremont  Bt,  Boifcon. 
W.  Austin   Whiting  resigned   his 
judgeship  in  Hawaii   to  accept  the 
position  of  colonel   of   the  national 


guard  there.  He  was  judge  adyocate 
in  trying  the  men  connected  with  the 
late  rebellion,  and  now  he  has  resigned 
his  colonelcy  to  be  reappointed  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Hawaii — Gou- 
yemeur  Morris  Ogden  died  at  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J.,  Feb.  11,  1895.  Foroed 
by  ill  health  to  leaye  Haryard,  he  af- 
terwards graduated  from  the  Colum- 
bia College  Law  School,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  New  York  bar.  For 
some  time  he  was  in  the  office  of  the 
corporation  counsel  of  New  Yoric 
city,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  the  secretary  of  the  committee  of 
counsel  of  the  Lawyers'  Title  Insur- 
ance Co.  of  New  York.  —  The  dass 
will  dine  at  the  Parker  House,  Boston, 
the  night  before  Commencement,  and 
on  Commencement  Day  it  will  occupy 
Holworthy  14  as  usuaL 

1878. 
Joseph  C.  WnrrifET,  Sec. 

p.  O.  Bos  3678,  Boikoa. 
Mayor  W.  A.  Bancroft,  of  Cam- 
bridge, spoke  at  the  Washington's 
Birthday  banquet  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  of  Boston.  — 
Prof.  E.  Channing  lectured  Feb.  8,  at 
Vassar  College,  on  <<The  Underlying 
Causes  of  the  American  Reyolution." 

1879. 
Francis  Alut,  Sec 

Prof.  F.  G.  Peabody  spoke  for  Har- 
yard at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Brown  Uniyersity  alumni,  held  at 
New  York,  April  16.  He  will  lecture 
this  summer  on  Sociology  before  the 
Institute  of  Philosophy  at  Chautau- 
qua, N.  Y.  —  C.  W.  Andrews,  instruc- 
tor and  librarian  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  John  Crerar 
Scientific  Library  in  Chicago.  —  Wal- 
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ter  Caiy  is  preparing  the  Class  Report 
for  the  Secretary. 

1880. 
Fbedebic  Aijnr,  Sec, 

MKiagsn  St.,  BiiiUo,9.  T. 
Frederic  Almy  sailed  March  9  from 
New  York  for  Gibraltar,  spending  a 
couple  of  months  in  Spain,  Africa, 
lower  Italy,  etc.,  and  returning  to 
HaTre  May4.  — F.  £.  Whiting  took 
a  thirty  days'  trip  to  Jamaica  in 
March. — Thomas  W.  Nickerson  has 
accepted  the  rectorship  of  the  Church 
of  the  Messiah,  Boston,  and  takes  up 
work  there  next  September. — Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  has  a  fifth  child, 
Archibald  Bullock  Rooseyelt,  bom 
April  9,  1894. —William  Hooper 
married,  April  17,  Alice  Forbes  Per- 
kins, daughter  of  Charles  Elliott  and 
Edith  Forbes  Perkins,  of  Burlington, 
Iowa. 

1881. 

Da.  Charles  R.  Sanger,  Sec. 

8818  Sfllnuur  Ave.,  St  Lonii,  Mo. 
J.  S.  Ben  is  with  the  fidelity  and 
Deposit  Co.  of  Maryland,  at  Louis- 
yille,  Ky.  —  H.  W.  Chase  is  connected 
with  tfa«  firm  of  Chiokering  &  Sons, 
New  York.  —  R.  H.  DriscoU  is  in  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Lead,  So. 
Dakota. — C.  H.  Jackson  has  been  re- 
appointed deputy  attorney-general  of 
California.  —  A.  C.  Jelly  is  practicing 
at  69  Newbury  St.,  Boston.  — H.  D. 
Jones  is  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Intercession,  New  York.  —  F.  T. 
Knight  will  be  graduated  at  the  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary  in  June.  — 
E.  P.  Mason  is  president  of  the  Ash- 
ton  Valve  Co.,  of  Boston.  — W.  H. 
Robinson  is  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  of  Sunmierside,  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island.  —  C.  W.  Townsend  has 
removed  to  76  Marlborough  St.,  Bos- 
ton. —  W.  R.  Thayer  read  a  paper  on 


**  John  Harvard,"  before  the  Shepard 
Historical  Society,  Feb.  18. —J.  C. 
Munroe  has  removed  to  173  Beacon 
St,  Boston.  —  H.  Norman  has  been 
appointed  asst.  editor  of  the  Daily 
Chronide^  London,  England.  —  Curtis 
(juild,  Jr.,  spoke  at  the  annual  <<  ladies' 
night"  of  the  Norfolk  Club,  Boston, 
April  23.  — The  Class  will  use  Hol- 
worthy  21  at  Commencement,  as  usual. 

1882. 
H.  W.  Cunningham,  Sec, 

89  8tet6Bl.,B<Mtoii. 

Barret  H.  Van  Auken,  Jr.,  died 
April  14,  at  New  York,  N.  Y.  Bom 
in  New  York  city,  he  entered  the 
stock-broking  business  there  after 
leaving  Harvard.  Four  years  ago  he 
entered  the  mining  and  railroad  busi- 
ness in  Honduras,  and  went  there  to 
live.  He  was  on  a  business  visit  to 
New  York  when  he  died.  —  F.  N.  Cole 
has  been  appointed  professor  of  Math- 
ematics at  Columbia  CoUege.  He  wiU 
begin  his  work  there  next  fall. 

1883. 
Fbedebick  Nichols,  Sec, 

2  Joy  St,  Boston. 
Greorge  Henry  Heilbron  died  of 
apoplexy,  on  April  5,  at  Seattle, 
Wash.  Bom  in  Boston,  Nov.  3»  1860, 
he  received  his  early  education  at 
the  Dwight  Grammar  School  and 
the  Boxbury  Latin  School  of  that 
city,  and  in  1879  entered  Harvard. 
His  standing  while  at  college  was 
hi^,  and  he  took  final  honors  in 
Political  Economy,  receiving  also 
honorable  mention  in  History  jTand 
English  Composition.  He  was  like- 
wise, from  the  first,  prominent  in 
athletics,  being  the  captain  of  his 
Freshman  baseball  team,  and  holding 
for  three  years  the  feather-weight, 
and  for  one   year  the   light-weight 
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gpaning  ohampioiiBhip  of  Harrard. 
After  graduation,  he  entered  the 
Law  School  of  Boston  UniTendty,  re- 
ceiyed  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  in  1886, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1887  went  to 
Seattle,  where  his  abilities  soon  ob- 
tained wide  recognition,  and  he  speed- 
ily became  oonspicnously  identified 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  Northwest. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  man- 
ager of  the  Goarantee  Loan  and  Trost 
Co.,  treasurer  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, editor-in-chief  of  the  Seattle 
Poit'IrUeUigencer,  and  director  and 
trustee  of  many  important  public  and 
private  enterprises.  Li  politics  he 
was  an  active  Republican,  and  had 
been  mentioned  as  the  probable  next 
nominee  of  that  party  for  the  govem- 
orship. — 6.  W.  Beals  returned  in 
March  from  a  trip  to  Mexico,  where 
he  climbed  Mt.  Fopocatapetl,  an  as- 
cent of  more  than  19,000  feet,  and 
also  descended  into  the  crater,  a  feat 
accomplished  by  very  few  Americans. 
— J.  M.  Burch  was  chosen  to  rep- 
resent the  town  of  Necedah  on  the 
county  board  in  the  Wisconsin  spring 
elections,  and  is  also  chairman  of 
supervisors.  -» J.  R.  Coolidge,  who 
has  established  himself  as  an  architect 
in  Boston,  has  taken  an  office  in  the 
Fiske  Building,  at  89  State  St.  —  C.  P. 
Curtis,  Jr.,  was  appointed  on  April  25, 
by  Gov.  Greenhalge,  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Board  of  Police.  —  Morris 
Loeb  has  been  appointed  a  full  pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  director 
of  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  for  which 
a  new  building  has  just  been  completed 
after  his  own  designs.  —  C.  P.  Perin  is 
manager  of  the  Corona  Coal  and  Coke 
Co.,  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  has 
also  the  supervision  of  coal  yards  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  New  Orleans,  La.  — 
O.  £.   Perry  is  established  for  the 


present  at  his  old  home  in  Rehoboth, 
where  he  is  engaged  in  the  dairy 
business,  and  has  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  committee  there  for 
the  ensuing  year.  —  Herbert  Putnam 
was  appointed,  cm  Feb.  6,  librarian  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  an  honor 
entirely  unexpected   and  unsolicited. 

—  Charles  Ranlet  has  left  the  Holyoke 
Machine  Co.,  and  is  now  in  the  treas- 
urer's office  of  the  Washbum-Moen 
Co.,  at  Worcester.  — £.  P.  Wanen, 
who  has  been  living  in  England,  at 
Lewes,  Sussex,  for  the  past  five  years, 
engaged  in  classical  study  and  re- 
search, intends  to  return  to  America 
for  a  brief  visit  in  the  middle  of  May. 

—  J.  H.  Wigmore  has  changed  his  ad^ 
dress  to  1980  Sheridan  Road,  Evans- 
ton,  m. — G.  S.  Winslow  returned  in 
March  from  a  short  pleasure  trip  to 
England.  —  On  Commencement  Day, 
Stougfaton  11  will  be  open  as  usual  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Class. 

1884. 
Edward  A.  Hibbard,  Sec. 

Ill  BnMdwBj,  New  Tork,  N.  T. 
W.  L.  R.  Gifford  is  librarian  of  the 
Cambridge  Public  Library.  —  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Aiken,  of  St  Patrick's 
Church,  Roxbury,  has  been  app<Hnted 
associate  professor  of  Apologetics  in 
the  Catholic  University  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  He  will  begin  teaching  in 
Oct,  1896;  until  then  he  will  study 
abroad.  —  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot  read, 
on  March  21,  a  paper  on  the  **  Organ- 
ization of  Liberalism,"  before  the  Riil- 
adelphia  Unitarian  Club.  —  Dunlap 
Smith  is  president  of  the  Chicago  Real 
Estate  Board. 

1885. 
Henrt  M.  Williams,  Sec. 

39  Coort  St.,  Boston. 
The  Class  dinner  to  celebrate  the 
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tenth  year  after  gradoatioii  will  be  held 
at  Young's  Hotel,  Boston,  on  Tnesdaj, 
Jnne  25,  the  evening  before  Com- 
mencement A  large  number  of  men 
from  different  parts  of  the  country 
have  signified  their  intention  of  being 
present.  The  Class  will  have  the  use 
of  HoUis  23  on  Commencement. 

1886. 
Dr.  J.  H.  HuDDLESTON,  Sec. 

126  West  85Ui  Bt ,  Kew  Tork,  K.  T. 
Conrtenay  Guild  is  private  secre- 
tary to  Mayor  Curtis,  of  Boston.  —  £. 
H.  Babbitt,  as  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Dialect  Society,  is  interested  in 
« organizing  local  circles  to  collect 
material  to  aid  in  the  compilation  of 
the  dictionary  proposed  by  the  Eng- 
lish Dialect  Society."  —  Seward  Cary 
has  started  a  coach  to  run  daily  be- 
tween Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls. — 
P.  G.  Bolster  reports  the  birth  of  a 
son,  Charles  Stephen,  on  Dec.  20, 
1894.  —  J.  D.  Bradley,  as  one  of 
Troop  A,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  had  an  ac- 
tive campaign  of  a  week  in  Brooklyn 
during  the  strike  in  January.  —  C.  C. 
Whitman's  present  address  is  814 
17th  St,  Washington,  D.  C  — P.  S. 
Howe  announces  the  birth  of  Peroival 
Spurr  Howe,  Jr.,  April  12,  18d5.  — 
Prof.  T.  W.  Richards  has  gone  abroad 
to  study  in  Germany  and  England,  in 
order  to  fit  himself  to  teach  next  year 
at  Harvard  a  course  in  Chemistry 
given  this  year  by  Dr.  W.  Bancroft, 
'88,  who  has  accepted  for  next  year  a 
professorship  at  Cornell  —  The  Class 
will  meet  in  Stoughton  28  on  Com- 
mencement Day.  —  The  next  Class 
dinner  is  the  decennial,  June,  1890. 

1887. 
Georob  p.  Fubber,  Sec. 

68  8tet6  St,  Boston. 
A.  N.  Rantoul  is  on  the  regatta 


conmiittee  of  the  Eastern  Yacht  Club, 
and  Grordon  Dexter  is  on  the  commit- 
tee on  admission. — T.  C.  Craig  holds 
a  professorship  in  Whitman  College, 
Walla  Walla,  Wash.— A.  £.  Sterne 
has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
Nervous  Diseases  and  Clinical  Medi- 
cine in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  He 
has  also  been  appointed  consulting 
neurologist  to  the  City  Hospital,  and 
pathologist  to  the  City  Dispensary.  — 
E.  J.  Rich  has  been  appointed  claims 
attorney  to  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R. 
—  Prof.  J.  H.  Robinson,  at  present  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
been  appointed  professor  of  European 
History  at  Columbia  College. 

1888. 
Dr.  F.  B.  Lund,  Sec. 

122  Marlboroogb  St,  Bottoo. 

Dr.  Wilder  D.  Bancroft,  at  present 
instructor  in  Physical  Chemistry  at 
Harvard,  has  been  appointed  asst 
prof essor  in  the  same  subject  at  Cor- 
nell University.  He  will  begin  his 
work  there  next  fall.  —  C.  F.  Adams, 
2d,  has  been  elected  vice-conm&odore 
of  the  Eastern  Yacht  Club. —  The 
Class  will  use  Holworthy  1  on  Com- 
mencement Day. 

1889. 
Hebbbrt  H.  Daruno,  Acting  Sec. 
21  Pemberton  Bqnure,  Borton. 
Gurdon  S.  Howe  is  managing  clerk 
in  the  law  office  of  Edmond  Kelly,  2 
Wall  St.,  New  York.  — J.  Warren 
Merrill's  address  is  199  Marlborough 
St,  Boston.  —  Francis  G.  Eaton  has 
law  offices  in  the  Union  Trust  Build- 
ing, St.  Louis,  Ma  —  P.  Marquand  is 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Marquand 
&  Steams,  New  England  agents  of 
the  Edgemore  Bridge  Works,  of  Wil- 
mington, DeL     Office,  Mason  Build- 
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ing,  Kilby  St,  BosUml  —  James  6. 
King  has  gone  to  London  and  Ant- 
werp on  business  oonneoted  with  the 
reorganization  of  the  Atchison  system. 
He  will  remain  abroad  about  six 
months.  —  B.  M.  Allison  is  general 
agent  of  the  Employers'  Liability  As- 
snranoe  Corporation  of  London,  at 
Cincinnati,  O.;  address,  14  Miller 
Bnilding.  — G.  S.  Mandell  has  re- 
cently had  charge  of  the  Boston  TVtm- 
icript. — The  second  triennial  dinner 
of  the  Class  wiU  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Brunswick,  Boston,  on  Tuesday  eyen- 
ing,  June  25,  the  evening  before  Com- 
menoement,  at  6.30  o'clock.  The  din- 
ner will  be  free  to  all  who  were  at  any 
time  connected  with  the  Class,  and 
members  are  earnestly  requested  to  be 
present  if  possible. — As  the  Secretary 
is  still  abroad  no  attempt  will  be  made 
to  issue  Secretary's  Report  No.  3  this 
year. — Announcement  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Class  on  Commencement  Day 
will  be  made  as  usual  in  the  Boston 
daily  papers. 

1890. 
Joseph  W.  Lund,  See. 

40  Wfttar  8t,  Boaton. 
P.  B.  Linn  was  elected  town  clerk 
of  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  March  4, 1805. 

1891. 
A.  J.  Garceau,  Sec. 

12  Ashbuton  Place,  Borton. 
Members  of  the  Class  who  wish  to 
haye  their  addresses  recorded  will  send 
them  to  the  Secretary  at  the  above 
address.  Any  item  of  interest  will  be 
gratefully  accepted.  —  F.  S.  Rogers 
has  left  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  and  is 
studying  music  with  Whitney  of  Bos- 
ton. He  has  given  several  successful 
concerts  this  past  winter  with  R.  W. 
Atkinson,  who  has  returned  after  a 


seascm  of  two  years  in  Germany.  Rog- 
ers' address  is  8  Joy  St,  Boston ;  At- 
kinson's is  Brookline,  Mass. — J.  A. 
Stetson  is  with  Rowland  Cox,  lawyer, 
229  Broadway,  New  York  city.— G. 
Laurie  Osgood,  Jr.,  is  studying  the 
textile  art  at  the  Textile  Art  Soho<a 
in  Philadelphia;  address,  219  So.  Broad 
St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. —P.  Y.  De  Nor- 
mandie  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Potomska  Mill  in  New 
Bedford.  —  John  Duff  is  practicing 
law  with  Robert  M.  Morse,  Equitable 
Building,  Boston. — Samuel  Wells,  Jr., 
has  established  himself  as  manager 
of  the  branch  office  of  the  John  Han- 
cock Lisurance  Co.,  32  Fort  St,  West 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Hsrry  Norton  is  with 
him.  —  A.  J.  Cumnock's  address  is, 
care  of  Clarence  Whitman  &  Co.,  39 
and  41  Leonard  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
—  M.  O.  Simons  has  had  a  call  to 
a  church  in  Billerica.  —  Henry  Wash- 
bum  is  studying  for  the  ministry  in 
Germany.  His  address  is  44  Jerusa- 
lemer  Str.,  Berlin.  —  R.  S.  Hale  is  a 
mechanical  engineer  at  3  Head  Place, 
Boston ;  he  lately  read  a  paper  on 
**  Boiler  Tests,"  before  the  Association 
of  Edison  Companies.  —  H.  H.  Baker 
has  been  taken  into  the  firm  of  Hayes  & 
Williams,  lawyers,  39  Court  St.,  Bos- 
ton. — The  engagements  are  announced 
of  H.  H.  Pease  to  Miss  Di  Pollone,  of 
New  York,  and  of  S.  V.  Crosby  to 
Miss  Henrietta  Grew,  of  Boston.  — 
Jacob  Wendell,  Jr.,  is  in  partnership 
with  R.  L.  McDuffie,  '90,  and  is  inter- 
ested in  railway  supplies.  This  sum- 
mer he  and  his  wife  will  travel  abroad. 
At  his  wedding  R.  W.  Atkinson  played 
the  organ.  —  (jeorge  l^on  is  with 
Brown  Bros.,  bankers,  Boston. — Frank 
Crowninshield  is  a  director  of  the  Suf- 
folk National  Bank,  Boston.  —  Mat- 
thew Luce,  Jr.,  is  with  his  ftAher  in 
the  firm  of  Luce  &  Manning,  wool 
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merchants.  Federal  St.,  Boston.  —  Q. 
A.  Shaw  is  in  the  Calumet  and  Heda 
Mining  Co.,  Boston.  —  H.  H.  Pease  is 
with  Williams  &  Peters,  coal  mer- 
chants, 1  Broadway,  New  York — S. 
D.  Parker  has  a  real  estate  ofiBce  at  50 
State  St.,  Boston.  — B.  W.  Wood  is 
studying  science  at  the  University  of 
Berlin.— The  Key.  A.  A.  Berle  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Lyceum 
League  of  America.  —  H.  H.  Harris  is 
principal  of  the  Vamum  School  in 
Lowell.  —  W.  M.  Bandol  is  in  charge 
of  his  mine  at  Mirabel,  Lake  Co., 
Cal. 

1892. 
Allen  R.  Benneb,  Sec. 

Andorer. 
The  triennial  dinner  will  be  held  at 
the  Vendome,  in  Boston,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  June  25.  Thomas  W.  La^ 
mont  will  preside  ;  A.  M.  White,  Jr., 
will  be  toastmaster ;  M.  D.  Follans- 
bee  will  be  poet.  The  Class  cradle 
will  be  presented  to  F.  W.  Johnson, 
who  will  receive  it  for  his  son.  There 
will  be  the  usual  number  of  toasts, 
and  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
a  large  attendance.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  Class  committee  to 
know  how  many  men  it  can  count 
upon  for  the  dinner.  Accordingly,  it 
is  requested  that  every  member  of  the 
Class  who  has  not  yet  notified  the 
Class  committee  of  his  intention  to 
be  present  at  the  dinner  will  do  so, 
sending  word  to  the  chairman,  Thomas 
W.  Lament,  78  Hudson  St,  New  York 
city.  —  A.  M.  White,  Jr.,  has  bought 
a  seat  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  has 
become  junior  member  of  the  stock 
brokerage  firm,  Moffat  &  White. — 
David  Gray  is  associate  editor  of  the 
Union  and  Advertiseff  Bochester,  N.  Y. 
— Geo.  P.  Costigan,  Jr.,  is  an  attomey- 
at  law ;  address.  Room  415  Progress 
Building,  Salt  Lake   City,  Utah.— 


W.  H.  Wright's  address  is  624  Burke 
Building,  Seattle,  Wash. — J.  W.  Bre- 
haut  is  principal  of  the  High  School 
at  No.  Attleboro,  Mass.— P.  L.  Spal- 
ding is  with  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  in 
Philadelphia.  — £.  B.  Adams  and  G. 
H.  Scudder  spent  part  of  April  and 
May  abroad.  —  B.  Norton  has  received 
an  appointment  as  lecturer  on  Archae- 
ology at  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

1893. 
Feed.  W.  Moore,  Sec. 

380  HMTud  St,  Oambzldgt. 
G.  H.  Kelton  has  a  child  bom  Oct 
24, 1894.  —  R.  E.  Kline  is  county  sur- 
veyor of  Montgomery  Co.,  O. — W. 
A.  Bailey  is  in  the  wholesale  drug 
business  with  the  Bailey  Drug  Co.,  of 
Zanesville,  O. — Walter  Caiy  is  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Gibbs  Elec- 
tric Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  Donald 
Churchill  is  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School. — C.  Brewer  is  with  the  United 
States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Co.,  New 
York  city.  —  G.  W.  Latham  is  teach- 
ing Latin  and  Greek  at  the  High 
School,  Auburn,  New  York.  — H.  C. 
Southwick  is  studying  architecture  ut 
Columbia. — R.  L.  Stevens  is  with  the 
Boston  Book  Co.,  Boston.  —  F.  Roy 
Martin  is  assistant  editor  of  the  Bos- 
ton Journal,  and  shares  with  one  other 
the  control  of  the  editorial  page  of 
that  paper.  —  H.  C.  Smith  is  with 
Chas.  Hathaway  &  Co.,  note  brokers. 
New  York  city.  —  C.  K.  Cummings  is 
studying  architecture  with  Andrews, 
Jaques  &  Rantoul,  Boston.  —  S.  M. 
Brice  is  general  manager  of  the  Miami 
Valley  Gas  &  Fuel  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 
— Louis  B.  Thaoher  is  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  W.  H.  Davis  &  Co.,  Boston, 
shoe  manufacturers.  —  G.  D.  Ham- 
mond is  instructor  in  History,  St 
Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y. 
—  P.  L.  Atherton  is  studying  music 
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and  mufioal  oompositioii  in  Monioli, 
Germany.  —  J<^  D.  Baldwin  is  our- 
colative  manager  of  the  Woroesier 
Daily  Spy.  ^  O.  B.  Henahaw  ia  an  in- 
stmetor  in  Fhilosophj  in  the  Uniyer- 
Bitj  of  California.  —  W.  L.  Thompson 
is  in  the  wholeiale  drug  business  with 
J.  L.  Thompson  Sons  &  Co.,  Troy,  N. 
Y.  —  C.  B.  Bardeen  is  studying  medi- 
cine at  Johns  Hopkins,  and  is  an  assist- 
ant in  Histology  there  this  year. — G. 
F.  Winship's  address  is  219  Benefit 
St,  ProTidenoe,  B.  L — The  Class  will 
haTe  20  Hollis  again  this  year  for  the 
Commencement  spread. 

1894. 
£.  K.  Band,  Sec. 


L.  A.  £.  Ahlers  has  been  elected  to 
the  newly  established  professorship  of 
Modem  Languages  at  Colorado  Col- 
lege ;  his  term  of  office  begins  in  Sep- 
tember. —  W.  B.  Dodson  is  professor 
of  Botany  at  the  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
Ycrsity  and  A.  and  M.  College,  Baton 
Bouge ;  in  1892  he  collected  for  the 
World's  Fair  a  large  part  of  the  Mis- 
souri agricultural  exhibit  and  the 
whole  of  the  Missouri  forestry  ex- 
hibit—J.  W.  Smith  is  at  1  Bidg- 
mount  Grardens,  Gower  St,  London. 
—  F.  F.  Leland  is  now  in  the  real 
estate  business  at  Boston.  —  W.  B. 
Driver  is  with  the  Metropolitan  Tel- 
ephone and  Telegraph  Co.,  18  Cort- 
landt  St,  New  York— L.  L.  G.  de 
Bochemont  was  admitted  to  the  Suf- 
folk Bar  in  June,  1894,  and  is  now  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Andrews, 
de  Bochemont  &  Messer,  of  Boston. 
— W.  H.  Stafford  is  practicing  law  in 
Milwaukee ;  his  office  is  at  705  Fabst 
Building.  —  F.  £.  Lett  is  secretary  of 
the  National  Benevolent  Society  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  his  office  is  514 
New  York   Life  Building.  —  A.  £. 


[Jane, 

Green  is  in  the  wholesale  produce 
business  with  his  fiither,  B.  T.  Green, 
82  So.  Market  St,  Boston.  —  F.  H. 
Biehards  is  abroad,  on  a  tour  round  the 
world.  —  B.  Washburn  is  in  business 
with  the  Wiie  Groods  Co.,  Worcester, 
Mass.  —  T.  Bichardson  is  in  the  real 
estate  business  with  H.  W.  Savage, 
37  Court  St,  Bostcm.  — H.  C.  Lakin 
spoke  on  <<  College  Journalism,"  at 
the  Boston  Press  Club  dinner,  Jan.  24. 
—  L.  L  Frouty  is  with  the  firm  of 
Isaac  Frouty  &  Co.,  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturers,  Spencer,  Mass.  —  B. 
F.  Hood  has  left  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School  and  is  in  business  with  the 
Boston  Bubber  Co.  — J.  B.  Whipple 
is  in  the  hotel  business  with  his  Ei- 
ther, J.  B.  Whipple,  of  Bostcm.- 
Addresses:  M.  Ladd,  150  Hunting- 
ton Ave.,  Boston ;  £.  N.  Vose,  19  Ox- 
ford St,  Liverpool,  £ngland>  —  The 
Class  will  hold  its  spread  on  Com- 
mencement Day  in  19  Hollis. 

NON-ACAD£MIC. 

Fbul  Fenimore  Cooper,  L.  S.,  '45, 
died  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  21, 1895. 
Bom  at  New  York  city  in  1^24,  he 
was  educated  at  Hobart  College  and 
the  Harvard  Law  SchooL  He  began 
his  law  practice  in  Albany,  and  from 
1854  until  his  death  was  a  partner  in 
the  law  firm  of  Jenkins  &  Cooper  in 
that  city.  He  leaves  a  widow,  three 
daughters,  and  one  son.  He  was  the 
last  surviving  son  of  the  novelist, 
James  Fenimore  Cooper. 

John  James  De  Wolf,  m  '35,  died 
July  25, 1894.  He  was  bom  in  Bris- 
tol, B.  L,  Sept  11, 1807.  He  studied 
there  and  at  Brown  University  before 
he  entered  the  Medical  School.  After 
graduating  from  the  School  he  prac- 
ticed medicine  first  in  Bristol,  B.  I., 
until  1845,  then  in  Frovidenoe,  B.  I. 
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A  daughter  and  two  sons  sorviye  him. 
An  obitoary  notice  written  by  one  of 
the  sons  appears  in  the  Quarterly  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society, 
of  which  he  was  a  member. 

Harry  W.  Robinson,  L.  S.,  '83,  who 
died  at  New  York  in  Jan«,  was  bom  in 
Sonth  Boston.  He  studied  for  the 
ministry  first,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  at  one  time  was  assistant 
to  the  Rey.  C.  A.  Bartol,  / '35.  Aban- 
doning the  idea  of  entering  the  minis- 
try, he  studied  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1883,  and  when  admitted  to 
the  bar  had  an  office  on  State  St,  Bos- 
ton. In  this  office  was  formed,  in 
1888,  the  first  Nationalist  Club.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Irish 
Land  League  moyement,  and  in  1882 
was  secretary  of  the  Boston  branch  of 
the  League.  In  1891  he  was  the  can- 
didate of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  for 
governor.  The  last  few  years  he  lived 
in  Maiden,  where  he  leaves  a  widow 
and  one  child. 

Rev.  Alfred  W.  Martin,  t  ^85,  has 
established,  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  the 
''First  Free  Church  of  Tacoma."  The 
society  is ''  pledged  to  the  promotion 
of  free,  spiritual,  and  universal  reli- 
gion, in  avowed  independence  of  all 
the  special  historical  religions  and  their 
sects." 

Dr.  William  Osgood,  m  '50,  died  at 
North  Yarmouth,  Me.,  Dec.  25, 1895. 
He  received  his  preparatory  education 
in  the  schools  of  his  native  town.  North 
Yarmouth,  and  he  graduated  from 
Bowdoin  CoUege  in  1846.  He  studied 
medicine  there  as  well  as  at  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  and  then  re- 
turned to  North  Yarmouth  to  prac- 
tice. He  was  a  member  of  the  state 
and  county  medical  societies.  For 
twenty-one  years  he  was  town  derk, 
and  for  four  years  a  pension  examin- 
ing surgeon.    He  leaves  two  sons. 


F.  M.  Tisdel,  A.  M.,  '94^  has  been 
chosen  professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Ora- 
tory at  Oberlin  College. 

Dr.  John  Blackmer,  m  '54,  died  at 
Springfield,  April  15, 1895.  He  served 
in  the  army,  and  also  as  a  surgeon  in 
the  navy.  Twice  he  was  a  candidate 
on  the  Prohibition  ticket  for  lieuten- 
ant-governor and  twice  for  governor. 

James  R.  Wheeler,  p  '85,  has  been 
appointed  to  a  Greek  professorship  at 
Columbia  College.  His  work  there 
begins  next  f  alL 

F.  A.  Sawyer,  m  '56,  died  Feb.  10, 
at  Wareham.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  his  native  town,  Sterling, 
and  later  at  Lancaster  and  Lawrence 
academies.  After  studying  at  the 
Tremont  St  Medical  School  in  Boston 
and  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  he 
began  practice  in  Sterling.  During 
the  civil  war  he  was  surgeon. of  Camp 
Miller  and  of  the  52d  regiment.  In 
1856  he  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the 
Mass.  Medical  Society,  and  at  his 
death  was  its  vice-president.  He  was 
president  of  the  Bristol  South  District 
Medical  Society  in  1883  and  1884. 
Since  1864  he  lived  in  Wareham. 

Judge  Thomas  T.  Player,  I  '70,  died 
March  26, 1895,  at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Bom  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  he  was  edu- 
cated there  until  he  went  to  Yale  and 
later  to  the  Harvard  Law  School.  He 
began  his  law  practice  in  St. 'Louis, 
but  on  account  of  ill  health  moved  to 
Ptieblo,  Colo.,  where  he  has  since  lived. 
In  1883  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
criminal  court,  and  he  retained  that 
position  until  the  court  was  abolished 
in  1891. 

Caleb  S.  Whitman,  m  '31,  died 
March  23, 189^  at  Gardiner,  Me.  He 
was  bom  at  Boston  in  1806,  the  son 
of  a  well  known  lawyer.  Judge  Benja- 
min Whitman.  After  leaving  the 
Medical  School,  he  practiced  in  Boston 
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until  1843  when  he  mored  to  Graidiner, 
Me^  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Always  interested  in  mineralogy, 
he  had  one  of  the  largest  priyate  col- 
leetions  of  minerals  in  the  country.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  old- 
est memher  of  the  Ancient  and  Hon- 
orahle  Artillery  Company  of  Boston. 

Thomas  William  Peters,  I  '69,  died 
at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  March  30,  1895. 
Bom  and  educated  in  that  dty,  he  be- 
gan his  law  practice  there  after  he 
graduated  from  the  Harvard  Law 
SchooL  He  was  a  dty  oouncilor  from 
1881  to  1891,  and  from  the  latter  year 
to  1893  he  was  mayor. 

Henry  N.  Castle,  L.  S.,  '88,  was  lost 
with  the  North  (xerman  Lloyd  steamer 
Elbe,  Jan.  30,  1895.  He  was  bom 
in  1863  at  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  he  came  to  the  United  States  for 
his  education,  graduating  from  Ober- 
lin  in  1883.  Afterwards  he  studied  at 
Harvard,  at  Leipsic,  and  at  Ann  Ar- 
bor, before  returning  to  practice  law 
at  Honolulu.  Interested  in  politics, 
he  became  the  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser.  His  pol- 
icy was  to  further  the  industrial  sys- 
tem on  the  islands  and  to  keep  the 
natural  advantages  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  instead  of  leaving  them  to  a 
few  large  sugar  planters.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  overthrow  of  Liliuo- 
kalani  and  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic.  He  went  to  Germany  last 
fall  partly  for  his  health,  but  chiefly 
to  study  social  questions.  Hearing  of 
the  recent  uprising  in  Hawaii,  he  de- 
termined to  hasten  home  to  give  his 
aid  to  the  Republic.  He  leaves  a  wife 
and  child. 

Elisha  M.  Stevens,  Z  '90,  has  an  of- 
fice at  308-309  New  York  Life  Build- 
ing, Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  Rev.  C.  J.  Staples,  <  '81,  was 
installed  in  February  pastor  of  the 


First  Unitarian  Church  of  Manches- 
ter, N.  H. 

Jntaro  Komura,  I  '77,  has  been  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  Political  Afbors 
Bureau  in  the  Ji^Mmese  Foreign  De- 
partment in  succession  to  Mr.  Kato, 
lately  dispatched  as  Japanese  minis- 
ter to  England.  He  was  at  one  time 
private  secretary  to  the  Cabinet,  and 
has  recently  been  a  diplomatic  officer  in 
China.  His  new  position  is  simOar  to 
our  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
or  the  British  Undep-Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  is  the  same  posi- 
tion held  by  Minister  Kurino  before 
he  came  to  Washington  last  year. 

Abel  Merrill,  I  '42,  died  Jan.  19, 
1895,  at  Chelsea,  Vt.  Bom  in  1811, 
at  Stowe,  Vt,  he  was  educated  at 
Kimball  Union  Academy,  Dartmouth 
College,  and  the  Harvard  Law  SchooL 
After  practicing  law  for  a  few  years, 
he  devoted  himself  to  farming.  He 
went  to  Kansas  in  1856  to  aid  in 
making  it  a  free  State,  and  traveled 
extensively  in  the  West  From  1868 
till  his  death  he  lived  at  Chelsea,  Vt. 
He  leaves  a  wife  and  a  daughter. 

Judge  Charles  Candee  Baldwin,  I 
'57,  died  Feb.  2,  at  his  home  in  Cleve- 
land, O.  He  was  bom  Dec.  2, 1834, 
at  Middletown,  Conn.  He  graduated 
from  Wesleyan  University  in  1855^ 
and  in  1857  from  the  Hsjrvard  Law 
School.  He  then  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  law  in  Cleveland,  making 
a  specialty  of  laws  affecting  banking 
and  corporations.  His  popularity  with 
the  people  was  shown  by  his  election 
last  fall  for  the  third  time  to  the 
Circuit  Court  bench.  Eminent  as  a 
lawyer,  he  was  active  also  in  other  pur- 
suits. He  was  connected  with  the  Liv- 
erpool and  London  Globe  Insurance 
Co.,  was  director  and  vice-president 
of  the  Cleveland  Linseed  Oil  Co., 
and  also  he  was  president  of  the  West- 
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em  Reserve  Historical  Society.  In 
1862  he  married  Miss  Caroline  Pren- 
tiss. She  and  two  children  snrriye  him. 

George  T.  Moffatt,  m  '60,  who  died 
in  Boston,  April  2,  1896,  was,  in  the 
year  1868-69,  professor  of  Operative 
Dentistry  in  the  Harvard  Dental 
School.  In  1870  the  University  con- 
ferred npon  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  D.  M.  D. 

Willis  F.  Park,  L.  S.,78,  died  April 
7, 1896,  at  Alliance,  O.,  where  he  was 
horn  May  6,  1866.  He  graduated 
from  Mt.  Union  College,  and  studied 
law  at  Canton,  O.,  and  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  He  then  practiced  law 
at  Alliance,  O.,  at  San  Jos^,  Cal.,  and 
finally  in  New  York,  where  he  lived 
for  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life. 

James  R.  Shefiaeld,  L.  S.,  '88,  has 
been  appointed  a  fire  commissioner  of 
New  York  city. 

George  L.  Mason,  d  '74,  died  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  March  12,  1896. 
After  practicing  in  Boston  a  few  years, 
he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he 
lived  until  his  death.  He  leaves  a 
widow. 

John  Bottomley,  m  '94,  has  received 
an  appointment  at  the  Boston  Hos- 
pital. 

Mayor  Strong  of  New  York  has 
appointed  William  H.  Bell,  e  '77,  an 
examiner  of  the  city  Civil  Service 
Board. 

Linoohi  F.  Brigham,  I  '44,  ex-chief 
justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Mass., 
died  at  Boston,  Feb.  27, 1896.  Bom 
at  Cambridge  in  1819,  he  was  educated 
there  until  he  entered  Dartmouth  in 
1838.  After  his  graduation  he  went 
through  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1846.  For 
some  time  he  was  district  attomey  for 
the  southem  district  of  Bristol  County 
and  he  sat  for  thirty-one  years  on  the 
bench  of  the  Superior  Court. 

yoL.111.— NO.  12.  38 


WHliam  £.  Donovan,  m  '93,  died 
Dec.  27,  1894,  at  Lawrence.  After 
graduating  from  the  Lawrence  High 
School,  he  leamed  the  trade  of  printer 
and  secured  work  on  the  Boston  Her^ 
aid.  While  supporting  himself  in  this 
way  he  went  through  the  Harvard 
Medical  School.  He  retumed  to  Law- 
rence to  practice,  and  lived  there  until 
his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Lawrence  Council  and  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  St.  Joseph's  Dispensary. 

Judge  P.  Emory  Aldrich,  I  '44,  sen- 
ior associate  justice  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  died  at 
Worcester,  March  14, 1896.  He  was 
bom  at  New  Salem  in  1813  and  was 
educated  at  the  Shelbume  Falls  Acad- 
emy. He  then  taught  for  several 
years,  at  the  same  time  beginning  the 
study  of  law,  which  he  continued  at 
Harvard.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Va.  in  1846  and  of  Mass.  in 
1846.  In  the  latter  year  he  began 
practice  at  Barre.  He  represented 
the  town  at  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1863,  and  the  same  year  was 
made  district  attomey.  In  1864  he 
removed  to  Worcester,  and  became 
mayor  in  1862.  He  was  sent  to  the 
state  legislature  in  1866-67.  Gov. 
Washburn  in  1873  appointed  him  a 
justice  of  the  Superior  Court. 

Gen.  John  L.  Swift,  L.  S.,  '64,  died 
at  Boston,  Feb.  19, 1896.  He  was  bom 
at  Falmouth  in  1828,  and  came  to  Bos- 
ton in  1846,  where  he  has  since  lived. 
He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in 
1866,  and  again  in  1867.  After  serv- 
ing as  pilot  commissioner  and  as  cus- 
toms officer,  he  enlisted  for  the  war  in 
1862.  He  took  part  as  captain  in  Gen« 
Banks'  expedition  to  the  Gulf,  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  adjutant-general 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  In  1866  he 
was  appointed  naval  officer  of  customs 
for  Boston,  and  the  next  year  was 
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made  deputy  eoUector.  This  office  he 
held  most  of  the  tune  until  1886,  and 
again  in  1890.  From  1885  to  1887  he 
was  editor  of  the  State^  and  from  1887 
to  1890  he  was  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Evening  Traveller,  He  was 
well  known  as  a  stomp  speaker,  and 
since  1852  he  has  taken  an  actiye  part 
in  every  presidential  campaign. 

UNIVERSirr  NOTES. 

On  Febmary  4  the  editors  of  the 
Hctrvard  Crvmon  annonnoed  that  they 
would  soon  issue  an  **  alumni  weekly." 
The  editors  have  since  learned  that 
three  years  ago  a  fully  attended  and 
representatiye  body  of  the  alumni, 
presided  oyer  by  Phillips  Brooks,  dis- 
cussed the  relatiye  merits  of  a  weekly, 
monthly,  and  quarterly,  and  decided 
that  for  the  object  to  be  attained  the 
last  was  to  be  preferred.  The  editors 
of  the  CrmBon  have  further  learned 
that  the  QraduaUs*  Magazine,  repre- 
senting a  great  outlay  of  money  and 
energy  by  Harvard  men,  has  not  yet 
reached  the  point  where  it  can  safely 
meet  the  loss  of  any  considerable 
number  of  subscriptions.  While  it  is 
acknowledged  that  a  field  exists  for 
an  **  alumni  weekly,"  which  the  Crtm- 
«on  is  in  a  position  to  cultivate  success- 
fully, the  editors  of  the  Crim$an  now 
feel  that  such  success  might  be  gained 
at  the  expense  of  the  Graduates^  Maga^ 
Tone,  which  is  doing  for  the  University 
a  great  service  which  such  a  publica- 
tion probably  could  not  do.  They 
have  therefore  unanimously  voted  not 
to  publish  the  proposed  weekly.  As 
this  publication  was  of  evident  advan- 
tage to  them  as  editors  of  the  Crimr 
son,  we  desire  to  state  the  cause  of 
this  withdrawal,  and  we  believe  that 
all  graduates  will  agree  that  they  have 
acted  generously  with  a  view  to  the 


welfare  of  the  University  as  a  whole.  — 
Charles  F.  Adams,  William  Lawrence, 
Henry  Lee,  Boger  Woloott,  Wm.  E. 
Russell,  Frederick  W.  Thayer,  Morris 
H.  Morgan,  Justin  Winsor,  L.  B.  R. 
^'■SS^  Richard  Cobb, 
r^bfoaiy  18, 180B. 

On  Friday,  March  15,  Professor 
and  Mrs.  R  C.  Pickering  gave  a  col- 
lege lunch,  thereby  bringing  together 
the  officers  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  University  and  their  wives. 

Professor  Gray's  copyrights  yielded 
•3»067.44  last  year.  The  revision  of 
the  '<  Field,  Forest,  and  Garden  Bot- 
any,'' completed  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Bailey  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, was  issued  in  January,  1895. 
This  book  has  been  for  many  yean 
one   of   the   most  profitable  of  the 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Naticmal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  April  17,  the  following 
Harvard  men  were  elected  officers : 
Wolcott  Gibbs,  X  '88,  pres. ;  Asaph 
Hall,  \  '79,  home  sec. ;  Alexander 
Agassiz,  '55,  foreign  sec  ;  and  G.  L. 
Goodale,  m  '63,  member  of  the  conn- 
ciL  Professor  Agassis  read  two  pa- 
pers, entitled  ''The  Progress  of  the 
Publications  on  the  Expedition  of  1891 
of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission 
Steamer  Albatross"  and  «<0n  Some 
Variations  in  the  (jenus  Encope." 

Among  the  officers  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution  in  Mass.  are  the  fol- 
lowing Harvard  men :  P^^es.,  William 
L.  Chase,  '76 ;  vice-pres.,  Clement  K. 
Fay,  '67;  treas.,  Andrew  Robeson, 
s  '62 ;  historian,  Francis  E.  Abbot, 
'59 ;  board  of  managers,  William  £. 
Russell,  77,  James  A.  Noyes,  '83» 
Winthrop  Wetherbee,  '87,  Frank  Mer- 
riam,  '71,  Arthur  B.  Denny,  '77. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bos- 
ton University  Club,  Jan.  21,  the  fol- 
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lowing  Harvard  men  were  chosen 
offioers :  C.  F.  Adams,  '56,  pres. ;  S. 
Linooln,  '67,  and  W.  Wanen,  '68, 
yioe-pres. ;  R.  G.  Shaw,  '69,  treas. 
H.  S.  Howe,  '69,  and  J.  M.  Brown, 
'63,  were  chosen  members  of  the  art 
and  library  com. ;  L.  S.  Tnckerman, 
'68,  F.  H.  Appleton,  '69,  and  F.  S. 
Storgis,  '76,  members  of  the  ezecu- 
tive  com. ;  G.  L.  Walton,  '76,  and  R. 
Sturgis,  Jr.,  '78,  members  of  the  ad- 
mission com. ;  W.  A.  French,  '66,  was 
appointed  to  the  auditing  committee. 

Among  the  members  of  the  confer- 
ence which  founded  the  American  HiS" 
torical  Review^  at  New  York,  April  6, 
1896,  were  J.  H.  Robinson,  '87,  H. 
D.  Foster,  A.  M.,  '92,  Prof.  Charles 
Gross,  A.  B.  Hart,  '80,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  '66,  and  John  C.  Ropes,  '67. 
A.  B.  Hart,  '80,  is  on  the  board  of  ad- 
yisory  editors. 

Bowdoin  Prize  Essays,  Frizes  were 
awarded  this  year  as  follows :  J.  R. 
Taylor,  A.  M.,  '91,  8100  for  a  trans- 
lation into  Greek;  A.  W.  Hodgman, 
'90,  8100  for  a  translation  into  Latin; 
J.  A.  Fairlie,  '96,  8100  for  an  essay  on 
<<  The  Wisdom  of  Gladstone's  Policy 
of  Home  Role  for  Ireland;"  H.  £. 
Addison,  '96,  $76  for  an  essay  on 
**  The  Apostasy  of  Julian  and  the  Pa- 
gan Reaction  of  His  Time;"  W.  P. 
Woodman,  '96,  876  for  a  translation 
into  Latin ;  A.  W.  K.  Billings,  '96, 
8100  for  an  essay  on  "An  Historical 
Sketch  of  Theories  as  to  the  Nature 
of  Electricity,  with  especial  attention 
to  changes  of  theory  within  recent 
years." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mass. 
Historical  Society,  held  April  11,  C.  F. 
Adams,  '66,  was  chosen  president;  J. 
Winsor,  '63^  and  S.  A.  Green,  '61,  yioe- 
presidents ;  £.  J.  Young,  '48,  record- 
ing secretary ;  W.  W.  Goodwin,  '61, 
corresponding  secretary;  C.  C.  Smith, 


h  '87,  treasurer  ;  S.  A.  Green,  '61,  li- 
brarian; S.  F.  McCleary,  '41,  cabinet- 
maker ;  and  J.  D.  Washburn,  '63^  A. 
Lord,  '72,  £.  L.  Pierce,  /  '62,  and  S. 
Salisbury,  '56,  members  at  large  of 
the  Council.  With  one  exception  all 
the  officers  chosen  were  Harvard 
men. 

In  March  the  following  circular  was 
issued  by  the  committee  of  graduates 
haying  in  charge  the  memorial  to  Dr. 
Peabody.  ^The  donations  thus  far 
receiyed  for  the  memorial  to  the  Rey. 
Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  slightly  ex- 
ceed 83,000.  There  is  now  in  Grore 
Hall  a  marble  bust  of  Dr.  Peabody; 
and  a  portrait  of  him  by  Yinton,  taken 
while  Uying,  will  probably  be  given  to 
the  Uniyersity  at  some  future  time. 
It  has  therefore  been  decided  by  the 
committee  to  expend  a  small  portion 
of  the  subscription  for  an  appropriate 
tablet,  to  be  placed,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  College  authorities,  in  Ap- 
pleton Chapel,  and  to  put  the  balance 
into  a  fund  for  needy  students  or  into 
a  scholarship.  This  gift  to  bear  Dr. 
Peabody's  name,  and  mention  of  the 
same  to  be  made  on  the  memorial  tab- 
let. Dr.  Peabody's  ever  ready  sym- 
pathy and  his  many  acts  of  Idndness 
gave  him  so  unusually  strong  a  hold 
upon  the  affections  of  the  Harvard 
students  in  the  last  thirty  years,  that  it 
seems  especially  fitting  for  the  alumni 
of  the  College  to  associate  his  name 
with  a  constantly  recurring  benefi- 
cence to  their  successors  in  the  year9 
to  come.  It  is  believed  that  numy 
graduates  who  have  not  yet  responded 
will  be  glad  to  increase,  by  their  do- 
nations, the  usefulness  of  the  Peabody 
fund,  and  that  some  who  have  already 
given  may  wish  to  add  to  their  gifts." 
The  treasurer  of  the  committee,  Amory 
A.  Lawrence,  '70  (P.  O.  Box  2166, 
Boston),  reports,  on  April   23,  the 
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mmoant  reoeiyed  m  iligfaU j  exceeding 
$4,500. 

LITERAEY  NOTES. 
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•••ToftToldmitDDdM 
to  ■tete  tha*  oopiMoC  book!  bj  or  Aboot  HwTwd 
mon  abookl  be  mt  to  Um  Magtuime  If  •  nrtow 
itdMirwL  In  BO  otbor  w»j  etn  ft  oonplote  Tog- 
kter  o<  HtfTud  poblkfttioiM  be  kept.  Wrlten 
id  ftrtielee  In  praalneiit  periodtoele  an  alao  vt- 
queetod  to  eeod  to  the  Iditor  ooptoe,  or  at  leeet 
the tftlee, o<  their oootribotioiu.  Bzoeptlnnuro 
tiMtinnn,  epftoe  win  not  permit  mentJon  ct  oon- 
tribottaM  to  the  dftUj  and  weeUj  pTMi. 

The  Tenerable  Dr.  W.  H.  Fnrness, 
^20,  has  had  printed  in  pamphlet  form 
hiB  "  ReooUections  of  Seventy  Tean,''- 
a  diflcoune  read  by  him  on  Jan.  13, 
1805,  in  the  First  Unitarian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  in  commemoration  of  the 
70th  anniversary  of  his  ordinati<m  to 
the  ministry. 

In  the  AdanHc  for  March,  H.  Sidney 
Everett,  '55,  has  an  article  on  "  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization; "  Prof.  N. 
S.  Shaler,  s  '62,  one  on  <*  The  Direction 
of  Education;"  Prof.  Rodolfo  Lanci- 
ani,  h  '86,  one  on  "The  Secret  of  the 
Roman  Oracles;"  and  Prof.  Charles 
R.  Tiinman,  one  on  **  William  Dwight 
Whitney." 

Charlemagne  Tower,  '72,  has  written 
in  two  volumes  a  book  entitled  **  The 
Marquis  de  La  Fayette  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  with  Some  Account  of 
the  Attitude  of  France  toward  the 
War  of  Independence." 

In  the  New  England  Magazine  for 
March,  Hamilton  A.  Hill,  '53,  has  an 
article  on  «  Old  Milk  Street,  Boston ; " 
and  C.  K.  Bolton,  '90,  one  on  <<The 
First  Harvard  Graduate  Killed  in  the 
Revolution." 

William  F.  Apthorp,  '69,  has  written 
in  Scribner^t  Magazine  for  March  on 
**  Orchestral  Conducting  and  Conduct- 
ors." 

Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  '75,  has  re- 


printed from  the  Proeeeding$  of  the 
Baton  Society  of  Natttral  History,  voL 
xxvi,  «  The  Tusayan  New  Fire  Cere- 
mony," one  of  a  series  of  articles  de- 
voted to  the  ritual  of  the  Tusayan 
Indians. 

In  the  January  American  Journal  of 
Numimatics,  Dr.  H.  R  Storer,  '50, 
has  added  to  his  catalogue  of  "  Medals, 
Jetons,  and  Tokens,  Illustrative  of  the 
Science  of  Medicine." 

*' Municipal  Reform  Impossible  Un- 
der the  Spoils  System,"  a  paper  read 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Civil  Service  Reform  League  at  Chi- 
cago, DL,  Dec.  12,  1894,  by  Charles 
B.  Wilby,  '70,  has  been  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  for  the  Cincinnati  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Waters 
town  has  recently  collected  and  pub- 
lished the  earlier  records  of  the  town. 
Of  the  Committee  of  Publicatilni, 
Bennett  F.  Davenport,  '67,  was  chair^ 
man,  and  Charles  F.  Mason,  '82,  was 
treasurer. 

A  geological  map  of  Essex  Co., 
Mass.,  prepared  by  John  H.  Sears, 
Curator  of  Geology  in  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Science  at  Salem,  has 
been  published  by  the  Essex  Institute 
of  that  city.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  where  Mr. 
Sears  studied  under  Ihe  direction  of 
Professor  Wolff  while  the  map  was  in 
preparation. 

Prof.  Edson  L.  Whitney,  '85,  has 
written,  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity Studies  in  Historical  and  Political 
Science^  on  the  "Grovemment  of  the 
Colony  of  South  Carolina." 

Hon.  John  D.  Long,  '57,  has  col- 
lected a  number  of  his  speeches  into  a 
volume  entitled  <<  After-Dinner  and 
Other  Speeches." 

Henry  Norman,  '81,  has  written  a 
book  on  "  The  Peoples  and  Politics  of 
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the  Far  East,"  and  he  has  dedicated  it 
''praesidi  sociisque  EEaryaidianis." 

H.  L.  Jones,  'd2,  has,  in  the  DerUson 
Quarterly^  an  article  on  "The  Botani- 
cal Department  at  Harvard." 

Elkins  Mathews,  London,  announces 
the  publication  of  "The  Elizabethan 
Hamlet:  A  stady  of  the  sources  of 
Shakespeare's  enyironment,  to  show 
that  the  mad  scenes  had  a  comic  as- 
pect now  ignored,"  by  John  Corbin, 
'92. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Thayer,  '52,  has  lately 
published,  in  two  volumes,  "  Cases  on 
Constitutional  Law." 

Peroival  Lowell,  '76,  is  writing  in 
the  AOanUc  on  «  Mars." 

LdtUe,  Brown  &  Co.  have  published 
«  The  Cause  of  Hard  Times,"  by  Uriel 
H.  Crocker,  '53. 

Benjamin  W.  Wells,  '84,  has  writ- 
ten a  book  entitled  "Modem  Grerman 
Literature,"  and  also  he  has  edited  an 
abridged  and  annotated  edition  of  2iO- 
la's"LaDtfbficle." 

Henry  C.  Merwin,  '74,  has,  in  the 
Century  for  March,  an  article  entitled 
"The  Horse-Market." 

"Chocorua's  Tenants,"  by  Prank 
Bolles,  /  '82,  is  published. 

Rev.  Samuel  F.  Smith  has  collected 
a  number  of  poems  into  a  volume  en- 
titled "Poems  of  Home  and  Coun- 
try." 

W.  F.  Apthorp,  '69,  has  translated 
<'JaqueBDamour,"and  other  stories, 
by  Emile  Zola. 

A  second  volume  of  the  "Constitu- 
tional History  of  the  United  States," 
by  the  late  Greorge  Ticknor  Curtis, 
'68,  is  announced  by  Harper  &  Bros., 
edited  by  J.  C.  Clayton. 

John  W.  Langley,  $  '61,  has,  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly ^  an  article  on 
"  Some  Material  Forces  of  the  Social 
Organism." 

Prof.  C.  £.  Norton,  '46,  is  editing  a 


volume  of  Mr.  Lowell's  uncollected 
poems,  some  of  which  have  never  been 
printed. 

Ginn  &  Co.  have  published  "Green- 
ough's  New  Virgil,"  revised  by  Prof. 
J.  B.  Greenough,  '66,  and  Prof.  George 
L.  Kittredge,  '82. 

"  Churches  and  Castles  of  Mediaeval 
France,"  by  Walter  C.  Lamed,  '71, 
has  recently  been  published  by  the 
Soribners. 

In  the  Charities  Review  for  Feb- 
ruary, Frederic  Almy,  *80,  has  writ- 
ten on  "  The  Problem  of  Charity  from 
Another  Point  of  View,"  and  I.  W. 
Howerth,  '93,  on  "Sociology  in  Our 
Larger  Universities." 

In  the  March  Forum,  H.  C.  Lodge, 
'71,  has  written  on  "  Our  Blundering 
Foreign  Policy." 

G.  W.  Lee,  '89,  has  an  article  in 
the  Lend  a  Hand  for  March,  entitled 
"  Unemployment." 

Frank  Zinkeisen,  '89,  has  written,  in 
the  March  PoliHcal  Science  Quarterly, 
on  "  Anglo-Saxon  Courts  of  Law,"  and 
the  article  has  been  reprinted  in  pam- 
phlet form  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

"  The  Highest  Mountain  Ascent "  is 
the  title  of  an  article  in  the  March 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  by  Edwin  S. 
Balch,  '78. 

Bev.  C.  D.  Bradlee,  D.  D.,  '52,  has 
had  printed  his  "Recollections  of  a 
Ministry  of  Forty  Years"  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Boston  Association  of 
Ministers,  held  in  Boston,  Jan.  14. 

S.  M.  Scott,  '86,  has  an  article  on 
the  Huacos  of  Chira  Valley,  Pern,  in 
the  American  Anthropologist  for  Janu- 
ary. 

In  the  New  Unity  for  April  11,  H. 
B.  Leamed,  '90,  has  written  on  "  Two 
Naturalists  :  Frank  Bolles  and  Brad- 
ford Torrey." 

"  The  Writings  of  Thomas  Paine," 
collected  and  edited  by  Moncure  D. 
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Ccmwajy  t  '54,  has  recently  appealed, 
published  by  G.  P.  Patnam's  Sons. 

The  Scribners  hare  issued  a  second 
edition  of ''  Original  Charades,"  by  L. 
B.  B.  Briggs,  75.  The  new  edition 
contains  some  charades  not  in  the  first 
edition. 

C.  E.  L.  Wingate,  '83,  the  Boston 
correspondent  of  the  Critic,  is  engaged 
upon  a  book  to  be  called  <<Shake- 
speare's  Heroines." 

H.  L.  Teetzel,  '93,  has  published  a 
song,  **  Tuba  Mirum  (for  alto  or  bass), 
from  Bequiem  Mass." 

Charles  Warren,  '89,  has  a  poem  in 
the  New  England  Magazine  for  April, 
entitled  *<  Three  Views  of  Friends." 

In  the  Forum  for  February,  Theo- 
dore Booseyelt,  '80,  has  an  article  on 
*<True  American  Ideals." 

£.  O.  Hiler,  '93,  is  writing  in  the 
MusiCf  <<The  Story  of  Brass  Wind- 
instruments." 

A  paper  by  Thomas  Willing  Balch, 
'90,  entitled  «  Some  Facts  about  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,"  and  read  before  the 
Geographical  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
Jan.  2, 1885,  has  been  published  in  the 
March  Btdletin  of  the  Oeographical  Club. 

In  the  Atlantic  for  April  there  were 
three  contributions  by  '82  men.  **  The 
Basis  of  our  Educational  System,"  by 
James  Jay  Greenough  ;  **  Robert  Louis 
Steyenson,"  by  C.  T.  Copeland  ;  and 
''In  Memoriam  Steyenson,"  by  Owen 
Wister. 

Prof.  Barrett  Wendell,  '77,  and  Dr. 
A.  W.  Colton  of  Tale  are  joint  editors 
of  a  new  **  Selections  from  Addison," 
to  be  published  this  year  in  Ginn's 
''Athenaeum  Press  Series." 

Kenneth  McKenrie,  '91,  has  pub- 
lished through  the  B.  H.  Wood  Music 
Co.,  three  songs,  "  Suur Worship," 
"  The  Broken  Tryst,"  and  "  A  Morrow 
Must  Come  On." 

Pitts  Dnffield,  '92,  has  in  the  April 


Scribner's  a  poem  entitled  "To  a 
Greek  Twtory." 

Prof.  Wilbur  H.  Siebert,  '89,  has 
written,  in  the  Ardiaeohgist  for  Febru- 
ary, on  "  The  Underground  Railroad 
in  Ohio." 

Among  the  editors  of  the  recently 
published  "  Funk  and  Wagnalls'  Stan- 
dard Dicti<mary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage" are  Prof.  W.  R.  Ware, '71,  on 
Art  and  Architecture  ;  Prof.  S.  New- 
comb,  « '58,  and  Prof.  F.  H.  Bigelow, 
'73,  on  Astronomy,  Mathematics,  and 
Physics  ;  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler, »  '^  on 
Geology  ;  Hon.  T.  M.  Codey,  k  '86, 
on  Constitutional  Law;  Hon.  E.  J. 
Phelps,  h  '89,  on  International  Law  ; 
and  F.  S.  Thomas,  m  '74,  on  Uniyer- 
sity  Degrees.  On  the  committee  of 
reference  in  regard  to  new  words  are 
Rey.  E.  E.  Hale, '39,  Hon.  C.  A.  Dana, 
'43,andProf.E.S.  Sheldon, '72.  On 
the  adyisory  committee  on  disputed 
spelling  and  pronunciation  are  T.  W. 
Higginson,  '41,  M.  D.  Conway,  t  '55, 
H.  H.  Fumess,  '54,  J.  K.  Hosmer,  '55, 
and  Prof.  C.  L.  Smith,  '63. 

"Four  American  Uniyersities,"  a 
book  recently  published  by  Harper 
&  Bros.,  contains  articles  on  Hanrard, 
Yale,  Princeton,  and  Columbia.  The 
article  on  Haryard  is  written  by  Prof. 
C.E.  Norton, '46. 

SHORT  RBVUEW8. 

— Uniplanar  Algdfra.  Being  Part  I 
of  a  Propaedeutic  to  the  Higher  Mathe- 
matical Analysis.  By  Irying  String- 
ham,  '77.  (The  Berkeley  Pnss :  San 
Francisco.)  Haryard  men  who  haye 
kept  up  their  studies  in  matiiematics 
will  naturally  expect  something  of  in^ 
terest  and  profit  from  Professor  String- 
ham,  and  in  the  perusal  of  this  work 
they  will  not  be  disappointed.  If  one 
expects  from  the  title  to  find  merely  a 
new  text-book  in  algebra,  he  will  at 
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once  find  that  he  is  mistaken.  It  is 
not  at  all  a  book  for  a  class  of  begin- 
ners, but  starting  from  first  principles 
an  effort  is  made  **  to  place  concisely 
in  connected  sequence  **  the  theory  of 
algebra.  "  By  tradition,**  says  Profes- 
sor Stringham  in  his  preface,  *'  algebra 
early  became  a  mere  technical  device 
for  turning  out  practical  results ;  by 
careless  reasoning  inaccuracies  crept 
into  the  explanation  of  its  principles, 
and,  through  compilers,  are  still  per- 
petuated as  current  literature.  The 
labors  of  the  mathematicians  of  the 
nineteenth  century  haye  rendered  un- 
justifiable the  longer  continuance  of 
this  unsatisfactory  state  of  algebraic 
science."  The  author  has  chosen  the 
geometrical  form  of  presentation  and 
deyelopment,  and  in  an  introductory 
chapter  gives  a  treatment  of  Euclid's 
doctrine  of  proportion.  Here  are 
found  the  ordinary  theorems  of  pro- 
portion followed  by  several  applica- 
tions to  geometrical  figures,  which  are 
of  use  farther  on  in  the  work.  In 
Chapter  I  the  laws  of  algebraic  opera- 
tion are  carefully  deduced  by  the  use 
of  geometrical  constructions.  We  at 
once  get  hold  of  the  intent  of  the  au- 
thor. *'  Prove  all  things  "  seems  to  be 
his  motto.  Many  principles  which  the 
ordinary  text-books  take  for  granted 
are  shown  clearly  to  admit  of  proof. 
A  strictly  logical  system  allows  no 
breaks  in  the  chain  of  argument. 
Chapter  11  is  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  goniometric  and  hyperbolic  ra^ 
ties.  Then  follows  in  Chapter  III  the 
algebra  of  complex  quantities,  and  the 
laws  previously  established  for  real 
quantities  are  shown  to  apply  equally 
well  to  complex  quantities.  At  the 
close  of  the  chapter  the  author  in  a 
page  and  a  half  states  clearly  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  "an  algebra 
which  may  be  said  to  be  logically 


complete."  Chapters  IV  and  V  are 
devoted  to  a  generalization  of  the  cir- 
cular and  hyperbolic  functions  and 
graphical  transformations.  Chapter 
VI,  the  last  in  this  volume,  treats  of 
the  properties  of  polynomials,  and  in 
brief  form  contains  much  of  value. 
Especially  worthy  of  mention  is  the 
proof  of  the  theorem  that  every  alge- 
braic equation  has  a  root — a  truth 
ordinarily  taken  for  granted  without 
proof.  Teachers  of  mathematics  will 
find  this  book  a  valuable  one  for  refer- 
ence, and  all  lovers  of  mathematics 
ought  to  find  in  it  something  to 
awaken  interest. 

—  Certain  Sand  Mounds  of  the  St, 
John* 8  River ,  Florida;  with  many  illus- 
trations. By  Clarence  B.  Moore,  '73 
(Journal  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
Philadelphia,  vol.  x).  It  is  a  fact  of  in- 
terest that  we  are  indebted  to  Harvard 
graduates  for  the  two  most  important 
memoirs  on  the  archaeology  of  Florida. 
The  first  was  by  the  late  Professor 
Jeffries  Wyman,  who,  beginning  in 
1860  and  continuing  until  1873,  carried 
on  a  systematic  exploration  of  the 
<'  Freshwater  Shell  Mounds  of  the  St. 
John's  River."  The  very  year  that 
Professor  Wyman  closed  his  labors, 
Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore  was  graduated 
at  the  College.  Twenty  years  later  he 
began  the  exploration  of  the  Sand 
Mounds  of  the  same  region,  carrying 
out  the  same  systematic  method  em- 
ployed by  his  predecessor.  Professor 
Wyman's  memoir,  partly  posthumous, 
was  published  by  the  Peabody  Acad- 
emy of  Science  in  1875.  Two  parts 
of  Mr.  Moore's  memoir  have  already 
been  issued  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Academy  of  Science  of  Philadelphia, 
vol.  X.  These  will  undoubtedly  be  fol- 
lowed soon  by  another  part  giving  the 
results  of  his  exceedingly  interesting 
discoveries  made  during  the  present 
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season.  Not  only  are  both  these  au- 
thors Harvard  men,  bat  they  are  also 
both  identifled  with  the  Peabody  Mu- 
seum of  American  Archaeology  [and 
Ethnology.  The  collection  made  by 
Professor  Wyman  is  arranged  in  the 
Museum  of  which  he  was  the  first 
curator.  Mr.  Moore  is  a  member  of 
the  visiting  committee  of  the  Muse- 
um, and  is  a  liberal  contributor  to  the 
explorations  carried  on  by  the  Museum, 
to  which  he  has  also  given  a  part  of 
the  collection  made  by  his  own  re- 
searches in  Florida  as  well  as  his  ear^ 
lier  European  collections.  The  bulk 
of  Mr.  Moore's  Florida  collection  is 
exhibited  in  the  Philadelphia  Academy 
of  Science,  near  his  home. 

The  systematic  and  thorough  method 
which  Mr.  Moore  has  pursued  in  the 
exploration  of  the  sand  mounds  of  the 
St.  John's  has  enabled  him  to  present 
in  his  memoir  a  most  important  and 
satisfactory  account  of  prehistoric 
times  in  that  portion  of  Florida.  His 
conscientious  and  painstaking  efforts 
are  everywhere  apparent  in  the  248 
pages  of  the  text  with  its  more  than 
200  illustrations  and  29  full  size  quarto 
plates.  A  review  of  this  magnificent 
work,  replete  as  it  is  with  so  much 
new  and  interesting  material  from 
Florida,  would  take  more  space  than 
the  CfraduaUi'  Magazine  can  grant  to 
it.  There  are,  however,  two  subjects 
of  special  importance  which  must  be 
referred  to.  The  first  is  the  singular 
discovery  made  in  the  Thursby  Mound 
in  Volusia  County.  This  mound  con- 
tained a  deposit  of  pottery,  that,  as 
the  author  says,  was  "  amazing  in  num- 
ber and  variety."  There  were  several 
hundred  objects  of  pottery,  about  300 
of  which  were  perfect  or  but  slightly 
broken,  while  over  400  pieces  of  other 
objects  were  associated  with  these. 
This  pottery  is  entirely  unlike  any- 


thing found  hereU^ore.  The  objects 
are  all  small.  Many  are  rude  but 
characteristic  representations  of  vari- 
ous animals,  including  fish,  turtles, 
birds,  and  various  mammals.  Others 
are  of  vegetable  forms,  as  acorns,  etc 
Others  are  flat  dishes  andbowl-slutped 
vessels  of  very  strange  forms,  con- 
cerning which  the  author  writes  as  fol- 
lows :  These  vessels  are  **  in  diameter 
between  1.35  inches  and  4.75  inches. 
All  but  two  had  a  perforation  in  the 
bottom  made  previous  to  baking. 
Many  contained  coils  of  day  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  base,  from  which 
a  projection  extending  along  and  above 
the  side  served  as  a  handle  to  the  tcs- 
seL  Others  had  parallel  bars  of  pot- 
tery along  the  base  [inside],  the  use  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  determine."  A 
very  interesting  feature  of  this  lot  of 
pottery,  shown  also  in  other  speci- 
mens found  by  Mr.  Moore  in  other  sand 
mounds,  is  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
yesseL  In  some  instances  the  vessels 
were  made  bottomless.  This  seems  to 
indicate  that  they  were  made  for  mor- 
tuary purposes,  similar  to  the  mortu- 
ary pottery  occasionally  found  in  the 
Old  World.  It  is  customary  among 
many  native  tribes  to  break  a  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  a  pottery  or  even  of  a 
stone  vessel  when  placing  it  with  the 
dead.  Implements  and  ornaments  are 
often  broken,  in  order,  as  it  is  supposed, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  objects  may  ac- 
company the  spirit  of  the  dead  per- 
son with  whom  they  are  buried.  The 
variety  of  pottery,  stamped,  incised, 
and  plain,  found  by  Mr.  Moore  in  his 
explorations  is  remarkable.  This  is 
particularly  well  brought  out  in  the 
interesting  and  instructive  paper  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  entitled,  <<  Earthen 
Ware  from  Florida,  Collection  of  Clar- 
ence B.  Moore,"  appended  to  Part  I  of 
Mr.  Moore's  memoir. 
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Another  part  of  this  memoir  of 
yery  great  importance  is  comprised  in 
pages  213-241  which  contain  the  most 
thorough  and  complete  discussion  of 
the  question  of  prehistoric  copper  in 
America  that  has  eyer  heen  presented. 
Many  writers  haye  claimed  that  the 
majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  copper  ob- 
jects found  in  the  yarious  mounds  in 
our  country  were  made  from  copper 
obtained  from  European  sources,  or 
were  made  by  the  whites  and  traded 
to  the  natiye  tribes.  If  such  was  the 
case,  then  all  the  mounds  and  burial- 
places  where  copper  objects  are  found 
would  be  post-Columbian.  This  is 
used  by  some  writers  on  American 
archaeology,  who  seem  disposed  to 
deny  any  great  antiquity  to  American 
culture,  as  an  unquestionable  argument 
in  proof  of  their  theory.  They  simply 
consider  that  copper  objects  are  all  of 
European  origin,  and  that-  settles  the 
question.  Fortunately  there  is  a  class 
of  conscientious  workers  who  are  will- 
ing patiently  and  laboriously  to  work 
out  details  and  f&cts  that  will  speak 
for  themselyes.  Of  the  latter  class 
is  Mr.  Moore.  He  has  been  to  great 
expense  and  taken  great  pains  to  secure 
specimens  of  copper  objects  from  ya- 
rious mounds  and  ancient  sites,  which 
he  has  had  most  carefully  analyzed ; 
and  in  his  discussion  of  the  subject, 
on  the  pages  referred  to,  he  has  shown 
oondusiyely  that  the  copper  objects 
found  in  the  ancient  mounds  in  Florida, 
in  the  Ohio  yalley,  and  in  many  other 
places,  were  made  from  naJtioe  copper. 
He  has  confirmed  the  yiews  of  the 
more  careful  workers  that  the  copper 
objects  from  the  mounds  are  of  natiye 
manufacture,  and  his  paper  must  for- 
eyer  silence  the  statements  made  to  the 
contrary.  Mr.  Moore's  conclusions  on 
the  copper  from  the  mounds  may  be 
concisely   expressed   by  quoting   his 


statement  that ''  The  copper  itself  is 
of  aborigmal  production,  the  proof 
being  mechanical,  archaeological,  and 
chemical." 

F.  W.  Putnam. 

BOOKS  BBGEiySD. 

The  Bibelot.  1.  Lyrics  from  Wm.  Blake. 
2.  Ballades  from  Fr.  Villon.  8.  Bfediaeyal 
Latin  Students'  Songs.  4.  A  Disoouise 
of  MaroQS  AureUns.  (T.  B.  Mosher :  Port- 
knd.  Me.) 

OccuU  Japan.  By  Perriyal  Lowell,  76. 
(Hooghton,  MifBin  &  Go. :  Boston.) 

ITte  EquUibratum  qf  Human  Aptibtdes. 
By  G.  Osborne  Ward.  (National  Watch- 
man Go. :  Washington,  D.  G.) 

Studies  in  Amerioan  Education.  By  Al- 
bert Bushnell  Hart,  '80.  (Longmans, 
€heen  &  Go. :  New  York.) 


CORPORATION  RECORDS. 

Fbbsuabt-Afril,  1895.1 

Meeting  of  January  15, 1895  {omitted 
from  (he  last  rwmJber). 

Voted  to  appoint  Henry  Lee,  Wil- 
liam Sturgis  Bigelow,  and  Arthur 
Astor  Carey,  Trustees  of  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  for  one  year  from  Jan.  1, 
1895. 

Voted  to  appoint  Professor  J.  Ren- 
del  Harris  as  lecturer  on  recent  biblical 
discoyeries  for  the  remainder  of  the 
current  academic  year. 

Meeting  of  February  11, 1896. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt 
of  810  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Coolidge,  Jr., 
to  be  spent  under  the  direction  of  As- 
sistant Professor  de  Sumichrast,  for 
the  French  Department  library,  and 
the  same  was  gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  to  appoint  Assistant  Professor 
Charles  H.  Moore  Curator  of  the 
William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum  of 
Haryard  College,  from  March  1, 1895. 

1  OootiBiMd  from  Um  March  nnmbtr,  p.  4I7. 
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Meeting  of  March  11»  1895. 

Voied  that  the  thttoks  of  the  Presi- 
dent  and  FellowB  be  aent  to  Mn. 
Henry  Draper,  of  New  Toi^  for  her 
additional  gift  of  9833^  reoeiyed 
Febmaiy  27»  18d6,  towards  the  ex- 
penses at  the  Observatory  of  Harvard 
University,  on  acooont  of  the  Draper 
MemoriaL 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mr. 
James  A.  Grarland  for  his  second  qoar- 
terly  payment  of  8760  for  the  year 
189i-d5  towards  salaries  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Arohitectore. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt 
of  $25  from  Mr.  H.  G.  Curtis,  to  be 
expended  under  the  direotion  of  As- 
sistant Professor  de  Snmiohrast,  for 
the  French  Department  library,  and 
the  same  was  gratefully  accepted. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt 
from  Mr.  Moses  Williams  of  95.77, 
the  balance  of  interest  received  by 
him  as  treasurer  of  the  proposed 
Library  Reading  Room,  on  subscrip- 
tions which  he  had  collected  and  paid 
over  to  the  College. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows gratefuUy  accept  Mr.  Augustus 
Hemenway's  generous  offer  to  build 
and  equip  a  much  desired  addition  to 
the  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  and  as- 
sign as  the  site  therefor  the  ground  on 
the  easterly  side  of  the  Gymnasium. 

A  copy  of  the  will  of  Mrs.  Sophia 
Grage  Burr,  under  which  the  sum  of 
$2,000  is  given  to  the  President  and 
Fellows,  to  be  added  to  the  Rushton 
D.  Burr  Fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
library  of  the  Divinity  School,  and 
the  residue  of  her  estate,  after  the 
payment  of  certain  other  legacies,  is 
left  to  the  College  for  the  foundation 
of  the  Burr  Scholarships,  was  received, 
together  with  a^report  trom  the  exec- 
utors, and  it  was  thereupon 


Voted  that  Mrs.  Burr's  bequests  be 
gratefully  accepted,  and  that  the 
Treasurer  be  authorized  to  take  such 
action  as  he  thinks  proper  upon  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  settlement  of 
her  estate. 

Meeting  of  Martk  25, 1895. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  he 
had  received  from  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Robert  C.  'Winthrop  the  sum  of 
$5,000  for  a  scholarship  or  scholar- 
shq»,  as  provided  by  his  will  and 
codicil,  and  the  same  was  gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted  to  establish  the  Robert  C. 
Winthrop  Scholarship,  with  an  income 
at  present  of  $200. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  he  had 
received  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Rotch  the  sum  of  $2,600,  in  pay- 
ment of  the  balance  of  $3,600,  guar- 
anteed by  Mr.  Rotch  towards  the 
current  expenses  of  the  lAwrence 
Sdentiflc  School  for  1893-94,  and  the 
same  was  gratefully  accepted. 

The  Treasurer  re)M>rted  the  receipt 
of  $10  from  Mr.  C.  P.  Curtis,  and  $5 
from  Mr.  R  C.  Hooper,  to  be  used  in 
the  purchase  of  books  for  the  French 
Department  library,  and  the  gifts  were 
gratefully  accepted. 

The  resignation  of  Jean  Antoine 
Mure,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  as  Instructor  in 
French,  was  received  and  accepted. 

The  Committee  on  the  Regulation 
of  Athletic  Sports  having  laid  before 
the  Corporation  a  copy  of  the  oorre- 
sp<mdenoe  that  has  recently  passed 
between  the  Faculty  of  Arts  aikl  Sci- 
ences and  the  Committee,  and  having 
asked  for  the  opinion  of  the  Corpora- 
tion on  certain  points,  the  following 
votes  were  passed  :  — 

Voted  that  in  the  judgment  of  the 
President  and  Fellows  the  decision  of 
the  question    of  the  continuance  or 
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abolition  of  intercollegiate  football  at 
the  UniveTBitj  is  within  the  powers  of 
the  Athletic  Committee,  under  the 
standing  mle  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  and  the  Board  of  Orerseers. 

Voted  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
President  and  Fellows  intercollegiate 
football  at  the  UniTersitj  should  be 
abolished  when  it  is  shown  that  the 
existing  serious  eyils  and  abuses  of 
the  game  cannot  be  corrected. 

A  communication  was  receiyed  from 
the  Mayor  of  Cambridge  in  regard  to 
the  running  of  "  improperly  clad  stu- 
dents **  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  and 
was  referred  to  the  Athletic  Commit- 
tee for  such  action  as  they  may  think 
practicable. 

Voted  that  offices  of  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Territories  and 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  be  men^ 
tioned  in  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue. 

Meeting  of  April  8, 18»5. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mrs. 
Henry  Draper,  of 'New  York,  for  her 
additional  gift  of  $833.33  received 
March  29, 1896,  towards  the  expenses 
at  the  Observatory  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, on  account  of  the  Draper  Me- 
morial. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  he  had 
received  from  Messrs.  Storey  and 
Putnam,  trustees,  the  additional  sum 
of  $325,  to  be  used  in  payment  of 
certain  salaries  in  the  Medi<»l  School, 
and  the  same  was  gratefully  accepted. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt 
of  $200  from  the  Cerde  Fran^ais,  to 
be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
Assistant  Professor  de  Sumichrast, 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
French  Department  library,  and  the 
same  was  gratefully  accepted. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt 
of  $600  from  Mrs.  C.  M.  Barnard, 


being  her  twelfth  annual  payment  for 
the  Warren  H.  Cudworth  Scholarships, 
and  the  same  was  gratefully  accepted. 
The  resignation  of  Alexander  Burr, 
M.  D.  v.,  as  Instructor  in  Meat  In- 
spection, was  received  and  accepted. 

Meeting  of  April  29, 1895. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mrs. 
Henry  Draper,  of  New  York,  for  her 
additional  gift  of  $833.33  received 
April  25,  1895,  toward  the  expenses 
of  the  Observatory  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, on  account  of  the  Draper  Me- 
morial. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  he  had 
received  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  George 
Baxter  Hyde,  his  unrestricted  bequest 
of  $5,000,  and  the  same  was  grate- 
fully accepted. 

llie  Treasurer  reported  that  he  had 
received  from  the  estate  of  Miss  Anna 
L.  Lowell  her  bequest  of  $5,000,  to 
be  added  to  the  '*  Lowell  Fund  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,"  and  the  same  was 
gratefully  accepted. 

The  T^reasurer  reported  the  receipt 
of  the  additional  sum  of  $5,000  from 
the  estate  of  Mrs.  Anne  M.  Sweetser, 
on  account  of  her  unrestricted  resid- 
uary bequest. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  he  had 
received  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Sophia 
Gage  Burr  the  sum  of  $1,900,  for  her 
bequest  of  $2,000,  to  be  added  to  the 
Rushton  D.  Burr  Fund,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  library  of  the  Divinity 
School,  the  sum  of  $100  having  been 
reserved  by  the  executor  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  inheritance 
tax ;  and  the  further  sum  of  $5,000 
on  account  of  her  residuary  bequest 
for  maintaining  the  Burr  Scholarships 
in  Harvard  College. 

An  extract  from  the  will  of  Dr. 
Buckminster  Brown,  who  bequeathed 
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to  the  Preddent  and  Fellows  the  som 
of  $40,000,  to  be  applied  to  the  foun- 
dation of  the  ''John  B.  and  Buck- 
minster  Brown  Professorship  of  Or- 
thopedic Surgery/'  $15,000  thereof  to 
be  paid  over  immediately  upon  the 
decease  of  his  wife,  and  the  remainder 
after  the  death  of  his  two  sisters,  was 
read,  and  it  was 

Voted  that  the  bequest  be  now 
gratefully  accepted  upon  the  terms 
named  in  the  will,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  hereby  agree  to 
appropriate  said  whole  sum  of  $40,000 
so  soon  as  the  whole  thereof  shall  be- 
come ayailable,  to  the  foundation  of 
said  professorship. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  be  sent  to  His 
Majesty,  the  King  of  Siam,  for  his 
interesting  and  welcome  gift  to  Har- 
vard College,  in  commemoration  of 
the  twenty-Afth  anniyersary  of  his 
reign,  of  thirty-nine  yolumes  of  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Southern  Bud- 
dhists. 

Voted  to  appropriate  the  sum  of 
$600,  in  addition  to  the  subscriptions 
which  have  been  or  may  be  received 
therefor,  for  printing  the  new  hymn 
book  for  Appleton  ChapeL 

Plans  by  Messrs.  Shepley,  Rutan  & 
Coolidge,  for  the  alteration  of  Grore 
Hall,  were  submitted  and  approved, 
and  the  Treasurer  was  authorized  to 
have  the  alteration  made  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  not  exceeding  $50,000. 

MARRIAGES. 

1878.  Charles  Foster  Batchelder  to 
Laura  Poor  Stone,  at  Newton, 
Feb.  19, 1895. 

1880.  William  Hooper  to  Alice  Forbes 
Perkins,  of  Burlington,  la.,  April 
17,  1895. 

1881.  Merle    St.    Croix    Wright    to 


Louise  Wilson,  at  New  York, 

N.  T.,  March  20, 1895. 
1883.  William  Faxon  to  Ada  Forbnsh, 

at  Boston,  April  25,  1895. 
1883.  Morris  Loeb  to  £da  Kuhn,  at 

Cincinnati,  O.,  April  3, 1895. 
1885.  Arthur    Stoddard   Johnson  to 

Jennie  W.  Blake,  at    Boston, 

April  17, 1895. 
1885.  Horatio  Perry  Peirson  to  Sarah 

A.  SafFord,  at  Salem,  April  27, 

1895. 

1885.  Waters  Dewees  Roberts  to 
Kate  Palmers  Chamberlain,  at 
Great  Yarmouth,  England,  May 
7,1895. 

1886.  Francis  Boylston  Austin  to 
Sallie  Wetherell  Reed,  at  Ja- 
maica Plain,  Feb.  21, 1895. 

1887.  Franklin  Elmer  Ellsworth  Ham- 
ilton to  Mary  Madde  Heroe,  at 
Milton,  April  25, 1895. 

1887.  Louis  Hicks  to  Paula  Reno,  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  April  15, 
1895. 

1888.  George  Proctor  Cogswell  to 
Anna  Willis  Bumstead,  at  Cam- 
bridge, April  30, 1895. 

1889.  Philip  Dexter  to  Edith  Wood, 
at  Boston,  April  16, 1895. 

1889.  Mark  Wyman  Richardson  to 
Josephine  Lord,  at  Boston,  Feb. 
4,1895. 

1890.  Walter  Sawyer  Crane  to  Sarah 
FoUett  Piatt,  at  Columbus,  O., 
Feb.  5, 1895. 

1891.  William  Hill  to  Caroline  Miles, 
at  Boston,  Jan.  25, 1895. 

1891.  Robert  Lincoln  O'Brien  to 
Emily  Ayers  Young,  at  Lis- 
bon, N.  H.,  Feb.  19, 1895. 

1891.  Jacob  Wendell,  Jr.,  to  Marian 
Fendall,  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
April  16, 1895. 

1893.  Alfred  Chase  Fay  to  Henrietta 
E.  Norton  of  Chelsea,  Nov.  28, 
1894. 
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18d3.  Charles  Cross  Groodrieh  to  Mary 

A.  Grellatlj,  at  Orange,  N.  J., 

April  22, 18d5. 
[1893.]  Alpheus  Hyatt,  Jr.,  to  Clara 

Carter,  at  New  York,  K.  Y., 

April  30, 18d5. 
18d3.  Frederiok  Gibbs  Jackson  to  Ida 

S.  Robinson,  of  Thomaston,  Me., 

Jnly  25, 1894. 
[1893.]  Harry  Landes  to  Bertha  £. 

Knight  of  Worcester,  Jan.  2, 

1894. 
1894.  James  Walter  Smith  to  Martha 

£.  Fletcher,  at   Stoke  Poges, 

England,  March  27, 1895. 
[Sp.  1894.]  Percy  Francis  Leland  to 

Minnie  £.  Talbot,  of  HoUiston, 

Jan.  10, 1894. 
D.  M.  D.  1891.  George  Martin  to  Mae 

Bates,  at  Oakland,  CaL,  April 

14, 1895. 

NECROLOGY. 
February  1  to  April  30, 1895. 

With  Mine  dentlui  of  ewUer  date,  no* 
prerioaily  reoovded. 


BdUor  ^  the  (^irinqueimial  Cataiogue. 

The  College. 

leSO.  Isaac  Allerton,  b.  1630,  at  Plym- 
outh ;  d.  in  Westmoreland  Co., 
Ya.,  between  25  Oct.  and  30 
Dec.,  1702. 

1828.  Arthur  Howson  Hooe  Bernard, 
b.  16  Oct.,  1808,  at  Mansfield, 
Ya.;  d.  at  Fredericksborg,  Ya., 
15  Aog.,  1891. 

1831.  Frederic  West  HoUand,  Bey., 
b.  22  June,  1811,  at  Boston ;  d. 
at  Concord,  26  Mar.,  1895. 

1837.  William  AUen,  b.  27  Sept., 
1815,  at  Bridgewater;  d.  at 
East  Bridgewater,  19  Feb., 
1895. 

1841.  Ambrose  Wellington,  b.  11 
April,  1819,  at  Lexington;  d. 


at  Bronzville,  K.  Y.,  26  Mar., 
1895. 

1843.  Eben  Carleton  Sprague,  LL.  D., 
b.  26  Not.,  1822,  at  Bath,  N. 
H. ;  d.  at  BufEalo,  N.  Y.,  14 
Feb.,  1895. 

1844.  Greorge  Washing^ton  Baker,  b. 
10  Oct.,  1822,  at  Salisbury,  Pa.; 
d.  at  Wilcoz,  Arizona,  20  April, 
1895. 

1844.  Leyerett  Saltonstall,  LL.  B.,  b. 
16  Mar.,  1825,  at  Salem ;  d.  at 
Chestnut  HiU,  15  April,  1895. 

1846.  George  Morrill,  b.  7  Sept.,  1825, 
at  Dedham;  d.  at  Roxbury,  31 
Mar.,  1895. 

1847.  Austin  Jacobs  Coolidge,  LL.  B., 
b.  18  April,  1824, at  Cambridge; 
d.  at  Watertown,  20  Mar.,  1895. 

1849.  Francis  Howland,  LL.  B.,  b.  8 

Feb.,  1830,  at  Charleston,  S.  C; 

d.  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  21  April, 

1895. 
1849.  James  Edward  Oliyer,   b.  27 

July,  1829,  at  Portland,  Me.; 

d.  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  27  Mar., 

1895. 
1855.  Thomas  William  Clarke,  LL. 

B.,  b.  1  Dec,  1834,  at  Boston ; 

d.  at  Roxbury,  17  Feb.,  1895. 
1855.  William  Quincy  Riddle,  LL.  B., 

b.  8  June,  1828,  at  Manchester, 

N.  H.;  d.  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 

5  April,  1895. 

1858.  John  Otis  Burt,  b.  27  April, 
1835,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  d.  at 
De  Witt,  N.  Y.,  21  April,  1894. 

1859.  Robert  Tower,  b.  5  Sept.,  1837, 
at  WateryiUe,  N.  Y. ;  d.  at  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  26  Jan.,  1895. 

1863.  William  Frothingham,b.  8  Noy., 
1841,  at  Boston ;  d.  at  Boston, 
27  Feb.,  1895. 

1864.  Loring  Eyerett  Beckwith,  Rey., 
b.  12  Feb.,  1845,  at  Mt.  Desert, 
Me.;  d.  at  Boston,  18  Mar., 
1895. 
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1864.  Samiiel  Duia  Horton,  LL.  B., 

b.  16  JaiL,  1844,  at  Pomeroy, 

O.;  d.  at  Washington,  D.  C, 

23  Feb^  18d5. 
1870.  Charles  Parker  SpaldingyM.D., 

b.  24  Sept,  1846,  at  Lowell ;  d. 

at  Lowell,  26  Mar.,  1895. 
1873.  Harry    Spencer   Cram,    b.   15 

Not.,  1862,  at  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 

d.  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  16  Mar., 

1805. 
1883.  George  Henry  Heilbron,  b.  3 

Not.,  1860,  at  Boston;  d.  at 

Seattle,  Wash.,  5  April,  1895. 
1888.  George  Edward  Walter  Ullrich, 

b.  15  May,  1866,  at  Chieago,  IlL; 

d.  at  AshcTille,  N.  C,  16  April, 

1892. 
1891.  Robert  Howe  DaTis,  b.  13  Aug., 

1868,  at  Jamaica  Plain ;  d.  at 

Bedlands,  Cal.,  19  Jane,  1894. 

Medical  School 
1831.  Caleb  Strong  Whitman,  b.  12 

April,  1806,  at  Boston ;  d.  at 

Gardiner,  Me.,  23  Mar.,  1895. 
1835.  John  James  De  Wolf,   b.  11 

Sept.,  1807,  at  Bristol,  B.  L ; 

d.  at  Bristol,  B.  I.,  25  July, 

1894. 
1850.  William  Henry  Gorham,  b.  at 

Exeter,  N.  H. ;  d.  at  Florence, 

Italy,  11  April,  1895. 
1850.  Moses  Benben  Greeley,  b.  13 

Aug.,  1826,  at  Hudson,  N.  H.; 

d.  at  South  Weymouth,  23  April, 

1895. 
1852.  Benjamin  McCluer,  b.  8  May, 

1824,  at  FranklinTiUe,  N.  Y. ; 

d.  at  Dubuque,  la.,  4  Not.,  1894. 
1854.  John   Blackmer,  b.    18   July, 

1828,     at    Plymouth;   d.     at 

Springfield,  15  April,  1895. 
1856.  iVederick  Augustus  Sawyer,  b. 

4  April,  1832,  at  Sterling ;  d.  at 

Wareham,  10  Feb.,  1895. 
1860.  George  Tufton  Moifatt,  D.  M. 


D.  (Hon.),  b.  7  August,  1837, 
at  Bozbury  ;  d.  at  Boston,  2 
April,  1895. 

1868.  George  Washington  Handy,  d. 
at  Oakland,  CaL,  25  Oct,  1892. 

1872.  Charles  Francis  Atwood,  b.  4 
Dec.,  1845,  at  Maiden;  d.  at 
ETerett,  24  April,  1895. 

1888.  George  Wesley  Harding  Libby, 
b.  1  May,  1861,  at  Standish, 
Me. ;  d.  at  DenTer,  Cola,  3 
Aug.,  1889. 

DenUd  School. 

1870.  William  Henry  Noyes,  b.  28 
July,  1825,  at  Newbury;  d.  at 
Newburyport,  22  Mar.,  1895. 

1874.  George  Leonard  Mason,  b.  26 
Not.,  1852,  at  Saco,  Me. ;  d.  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  12  Mar., 
1895. 

Law  School. 

1844.  Peleg  Emory  Aldrich,  b.  24 
July,  1813,  at  New  Salem ;  d. 
at  Worcester,  14  Mar.,  1896. 

1844.  Lincoln  Flagg  Brigham,  LL.D., 
b.  4  Oct.,  1819,  at  Cambridge ; 
d.  at  Salem,  26  Feb.,  1895. 

1850.  Otis  Dwight  Swan,  d.  at  Empo- 
ria, Kans.,  26  Mar.,  1894. 

1852.  James  Alexander  Beatde,  d.  22 
Dec,  1893. 

1853.  Benyman  Wheeler  Edwards,  d. 
11  June,  1890. 

1854.  William  Henry  Sears,  d.  27 
Feb.,  1891. 

1857.  Charles  Candee  Baldwin,  b.  2 
Dec.,  1834,  at  Middletown, 
Conn. ;  d.  at  ClcTeland,  O.,  2 
Feb.,  1895. 

1858.  Charles  Carroll  Perkins,  b.  22 
May,  1833^  at  Stowe,  Yt;  d.  at 
Fairbault,  Minn.,  22  June,  1893. 

1864.  Harrison  Maltzberger,  b.  4 
April,  1842,  at  Beading,  Pa. ; 
d.  at  Beading,  P^,  28  Jan., 
1893. 
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1866.  HarriBon  Osbome  Cassell,  b.  6 
Oct,  1839,  near  Jaoksonyille, 
m.;  d.  at  Jaoksonyille,  HI.,  17 
Deo.,  1893. 

1866.  Lewis  Daniel  Harbangh,  d.  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  5  Jan.,  18d5. 

1867.  John  Myers  Holland,  d.  at  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  19  May,  1894. 

1868.  Oscar  Anthony  De  Leuw,  b.  8 
Dec.,  1847,  in  Germany ;  d.  at 
Jacksonville,  IlL,  17  Mar.,  1895. 

1869.  Thomas  William  Peters,  b. 
1848,  at  St.  John,  N.  B.;  d.  at 
St.  John,  N.  B.,  30  Mar.,  1895. 

1870.  Louis  Alexander  Daqas,  d.  at 
Augusta,  Ga.,  12  Sept.,  1885. 

1870.  Thomas  Trezevant  Player,  b.  4 

Not.,  1848,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.; 

d.  at   San    Antonio,  Tex.,  26 

Mar.,  1895. 
1872.  William  Francis  Canayan,  d.  at 

Boston,  19  May,  1875. 
1876.  (jeorge  Washington  Frank,  d. 

at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1  Feb., 

1892. 

Laiorence  Scientific  School. 
1858.  Francisco  Weld  Evans,  b.  31 
Aug.  1840,  at  Jamaica  Plain; 
d.  at  Jamaica  Plain,  26  April, 
1867. 

Honorary  Graduates, 

1872.  (A.  M.)  Thomas  Motiey,  b.  1 

Feb.,  1812,  at  Dorchester;  d.  at 

Jamaica  Plain,  9  Mar.,  1895. 

1886.  (LL.  D.)  James  Dwight  Dana, 

b.  12  Feb.,  1813,  at  Utica,  N.  Y.; 
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d.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  14 
April,  1895. 


Temporary  Mend)er», 

Compaad  from  nich  date  u  resoh  Um  Editor. 
Any  ooe  hATing  inf onnatkm  of  tho  daoeaM  of 
•ny  temporuy  member  o<  any  department  of 
the  Unirenity  ia  adced  to  aeod  it 
[1840.]  Nehemiah  Brown,  b.  13  April, 

1820 ;  d.  at  Boston,  8  March, 

1895. 
[1877.]  Gonvemeur  Morris  Ogden,  b. 

1  Aug.,  1857,  at  Newtown,  N. 

Y. ;  d.  at  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  11 

Feb.,  1895. 
[1895.]  Matthew  George  Norton,  Jr., 

b.    6   Feb.,  1871,  at  Winona, 

Minn. ;  d.  at  Boston,  30  March, 

1895. 
[L.  S.  1845.]  Paul  Fenimore  Cooper, 

b.  3  Feb.,  1824,  at  New  York, 

N.Y.;  d.  at  Albany,  N.Y.,  21 

April,  1895. 
[L.  S.  1854.]  John  Lindsay  Swift,  b. 

28  May,  1828,  at  Falmouth ;  d. 

at  Boston,  19  Feb.,  1895. 
[L.  S.  1878.]  Willis  Francis  Park,  b. 

6  May,  1855,  at  Alliance,  O. ; 

d.  at  Alliance,  O.,  7  April,  1895. 
[L.  S.  1889.]  Henry  William  Robin- 
son, b.  1852,  at  South  Boston ; 

d.  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  28  Jan. 

1895. 
[L.  S.  1889.]  Henry  Northrup  Castle, 

b.  1863  at  Honolulu,  Haw.  Ids. ; 

d.  at  sea,  30  Jan.,  1895. 
[G.  S.  1895.]  Arthur  Moodey  Seelye, 

b.    1870,   at   Amherst;   d.  at 

Northampton,  17  April,  1895. 


CORRBCTIONa 


Vol.  iiL  p.  297,/or  for  Scott  in  1862,  for  Clifford  in  1853,  muf,  for  Scott 
and  Clifford  in  1862  ;  and  for  1854,  ready  1853  ;  p.  298, /or  1652,  ready  1643;  p. 
301,/or  He  spoke  at  the  Harvard  Alumni  dinner  in  1888,  ready  He  delivered 
the  oration  before  the  Harvard  Alumni  Association  in  1852,  and  spoke  at 
their  dinner  in  1888. 
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Univernty  Statistics. 
UNIVERSITY  STATISTICS. 


June. 


The  foOowing  rtittiHciwffl  «ppMr  at  Um  end  of  Um  Magajrine  in  each  tam ;  fh^  wffl  be  n- 
▼iMd  for  oftch  nnmbtr,  op  to  the  deto  of  going  to  preee,  bj  the  UniTeraitj  Sdttor,  £nm  wrthentle 
eooioM.    An  Mteriek  (•)  indioatee  appcoilmeto  Ugaree. 

There,  are  no  digniilnent  ohaagee  in  the  nombera  of  atodenta  or  offlcera  ainee  the  Mardi  nwnbar. 


IL  Omona. 

Javuixt  21, 

1896. 

TEACHINQ  FOBCE. 

TOTAL. 

rACULTIIS. 

Oraaa 
TBAonsa. 

TOTiX. 
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Ftema. 
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Inrtr**. 

Initr*! 
and 
Leo- 

tnren. 
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Free- 
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Minor. 

•n 
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8 

88 

88 
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91 

SI 
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4 

8 
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Total 

80 

88 

88 

98 

98 

841 

86 

SS 

5S 

4» 

-« 

8 

4 

8 

18 

19 

-1 

♦1 

•6 

•9S 

Offloera  aerring  in  two  or  more  achoola  are  dedooted  in  the  totala. 


m.  FiNAiroaa.    To  Auoubt  1,  18M. 
Oompiled  from  the  Tieaaorer'a  Report 
The  UniTentty  Editor  regreta  that  the  f  aOnre  of  a  proof  to  reach  him  led  to  aetiona 
■tatement  under  thia  head  in  the  March  number.    Bevlaed  and  aooorate  figwea  wiU 
September  number. 
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^ff     TRADE 

rsMn^reA^  BRAND 

MARK 

SHIRTS, 


AND 


BRAND 


COLLARS  AND  CUFF5 

ARE  ALL 

GUARANTEED  GOODS. 

ON  SALE  AT  LEADING  DEALERS. 

May  we  mall  to  you  a  copy  of  our 


SOUVENIR  OF  FASHIONS? 


Ks  coatente  to  n't  "(Imp  talk,"  but  interesting  and  valuable  Information  on  rAaHiON*,— and  a  note 
on  WHY  cOLkAna  cnACH,  and  thc  rcmcdt.    By  mall,  wtthout  expenae  to  you. 

Factories,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


CLUETT,  COON  &  CO.,  Makers. 


KNOW  THYSELF 

BY   KNOWINQ 

BURRELLE 


Burrelle's  Press  Clipping  Bureau  reads  all  papers  pub- 
lished, clipping  tlierefrom  ail  items  of  designated 
interest  to  clients. 

131  Western  Union  Buildingi         1417  G  Street,  N.  W.         Como  Building, 
NEW  YORK.  WASHINGTON.  CHICAGO. 
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Wedding  Qifts  at  5 


TOWELL*S 

24  Winter  St..  Boston. 


Walter  Baker  &  Co. 

e  Largest  Manufactimrt  of 

IE,    HIGH    GRADE 

GocoasaM  Hates 

1  this  continent,  have  received 

HIGHEST  AWARDS 

from  the  great 

KDUSTRIALandFOOD 

EXPOSITIONS 

In  Europe  and  America. 

£^  A  TT^Tf\  "XT  •  ^'^  view  of  the  many 
\/.ALI  JLAxJJ^  •  imitations  of  the  labels 
and  wrappers  on  our  goods,  consumers  should 
make  sure  that  our  place  of  manufacture, 
namely,  Dorchestort  NIaSS.i  1»  printed 
on  each  package. 


SOLD  BT  BBOCERS  EVERYWHEHL 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO., 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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Boston 
Garter 

"or  gentlemen  is  ^ 
i  only  satisfac- 
y  garter,  as  it 
tomatically  ad- 
ts  itself  to  any 
e  of  leg  and  does  ^^ 
tbind.  o 

t  is  sold  by  men's  ^J 
^fitters    every- 
ere. 

i  for  the  genuine 
STON  GARTER 
I  be  sure  you  get  it. 

MADE  BY 

eorge  Frost 
Company, 

Boston. 


PIANOS 

Are  the  OKLY  pianos  mannf^etnred  on  the 
Improved  and  now  celebrated  8crew-3tringer 
system,  invented  and  patented  by  the  Mason  & 
Hamlin  Co.  in  1883.  Thia  invention  is  tlie  great- 
est improvement  in  pianos  in  twenty-live  years* 
and  owing  to  it  the  piano  is  but  slightly  aifected 
by  trying  atmospheric  conditions,  and  does  not 
reqnire  on«-gtiaft«r  as  much  toning  as  pianos 
generally. 
In  all  respects  these  pianos  illnstrate  the  samo 

HIGHEST  BTANDABD  OF  EXCKLLBCCg 

which  has  always  characterized  the  Mason  & 
Watniin  Qigans,  and  won  for  them  Hiohist 
▲wards  at  ALL  Great  World's  Fairs  since  that 
of  Paris,  1867. 

Ko  one  contemplating  the  pnr- 
cbase  of  a  piano  shoold  fail 
to  examine  these  instruments. 

'  Write  for  particalars.   niastxated  Catalogues  /rea 


ifYoric       CMcago. 


Gtt^ 


Loving  Cups, 

\  Vases, 

and  rare  and 
artistic  speci- 
mens of 

BRIC-A-BRAC 

from  all  lands. 

CHOICE  ENGAGEMENT    and 
WEDDING   GIFTS. 

In    CUT    GLASS,    CHINA,    and 
SILVER  WARE. 

ABRAM  FRENCH  CO. 

89-91-93  Franklin  StrefttJ^^feoston. 
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